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PREFACE. 


This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  popular  of  our  author's 
prose  writings,  arising,  in  a  great  measure,  from  its 
diversified  character,  as  well  as  from  its  having 
been  written,  when  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  powers. 

The  majority  of  the  stories  originally  appeared 
in  the  early  numbers  of  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
under  various  signatures,  where  their  merits  were 
at  once  conceded  by  the  public  voice,  and  ultimate- 
ly led  to  their  publication  under  the  present  title. 
No  volume  ever  enjoyed  a  more  extensive  popular- 
ity, and  it  will  ever  continue  an  especial  favorite 
with  all  classes  of  readers,  for  its  natural  exposi- 
tions of  the  human  character  and  its  passions,  beau- 
ty of  description  and  delicious  pathos. 
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It  may  appear  a  nugatory  as  well  as  a  presum- 
tive  task,  to  particularize  either  of  the  tales,  as  pos- 
sessing a  superiority  of  merit,  where  all  are  so  tru- 
ly admirable  ,•  yet  we  cannot  but  opine  that  "  The 
Elder's  Death-Bed,"  "  The  Shealing,"  and  "  Simon 
Gray,"  are  imbued  with  a  deeper  feeling,  and  a 
holier  spirit,  than  their  companions.    They  are  gems 
of  imperishable  brilliance,  and  will  ever  shine  the 
brightest  in  the  coronet  of  the  author's  genius.     In 
the  whole  range  of  imaginative  composition,  there 
is  nothing  to  compare  with  them ;  if  perhaps  we 
except  Mackenzie's  exquisite  story  of  La  Roche, 
where  is  to  be  found  a  similarity  of  sensibility  and 
deep  moral  truth  ,•  and  even  then  our  author  is  his 
superior,  painting  with  a  deeper  accuracy  the  kind- 
er emotions  of  the  heart.     Sterne  in  some  instances 
may  be  contrasted  with  him,  but  still  he  falls  im- 
measurably short  in  the  properties   of  invention 
and  originality.     Mackenzie  and  Sterne  stand  only 
as  his  compeers  in  the  sentimental  character  of 
their  writings,  but   still   even  here   he   outstrips 
the  latter,  inasmuch  that  he  effects  his  design  in 
moving  the  feelings,  without  indulging  in  extrava- 
gant and  unnatural  tropes  and  diction. 
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The  success  which  has  attended  the  publications 
of  our  author's  "  Trials  of  Margaret  Lyndsay,"  and 
"The  Foresters,"  has  induced  the  publishers  to 
issue  the  present  edition  of  "  Lights  and  Shadows," 
in  a  similar  form  and  price,  assured  that  it  will  meet 
with  a  cordial  reception  from  the  American  public 
and  press.  To  the  latter  they  are  grateful  for  the 
flattering  manner  in  which  the  above-mentioned 
works  have  been  noticed  and  commended,  while 
it  will  stimulate  them  to  fresh  exertions,  in  the 
diffusion  of  useful  and  instructive  publications. 

R.  H. 
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THE    LILY   OP   LIDDESDALE. 

The  country  all  round  rang  with  the  beauty  of  Amy 
Gordon ;  and  although  it  was  not  known  who  first  be- 
stowed upon  her  the  appellation,  yet  she  now  bore  no 
other  than  the  Lily  of  Liddesdale.  She  was  the  only  child 
of  a  shepherd,  and  herself  a  shepherdess.  NeFer  had  she 
been  out  of  the  valley  in  which  she  was  born:  but  many 
had  come  from  the  neighboring  districts  just  to  look  upon 
her,  as  she  rested  with  her  Hock  on  the  hill-side ;  as  she 
issued  smiling  from  her  father's  door ;  or  sat  in  her  se-^ 
rener  loveliness  in  the  kirk  on  Sabbath  day.  Sometimes 
there  are  living  beings  in  nature  as  beautiful  as  in  ro- 
mance ;  reality  surpasses  imagination  ;  and  we  see 
breathing,  brightening,  and  moving  before  our  eyes,  sights 
dearer  to  our  hearts  than  any  we  ever  beheld  in  the  land 
of  sleep. 

It  was  thus  that  all  felt  who  looked  on  the  Lily  of 
Liddesdale.  She  had  grown  up  under  the  dews,  and 
breath,  and  light  of  heaven,  among  the  solitary  hills ; 
and,  now  that  she  had  attained  to  perfect  womanhood, 
nature  rejoiced  in  the  beauty  that  gladdened  the  stillness 
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of  these  undisturbed  glens.  Why  should  this  one  maiden 
have  been  created  lovelier  than  all  others?  In  what  did 
her  surpassing  loveliness  consist  ?  None  could  tell ;  for, 
had  the  most  imaginative  poet  described  this  maiden, 
something  that  floated  around  her,  an  air  of  felt  but  un- 
speakable grace  and  lustre  would  have  been  wanting  in 
his  picture.  Her  face  was  pale,  yet  tinged  with  such  a 
faint  and  leaf-like  crimson,  that,  though  she  well  deserved 
the  name  of  the  Lily,  yet  was  she  at  times  also  like  unto 
the  rose.  When  asleep,  or  in  silent  thought,  she  was  like 
the  fairest  of  all  the  lilied  brood ;  but  when  gliding  along 
the  braes,  or  singing  her  songs  by  the  river  side,  she  might 
well  remind  one  of  that  other  brighter  and  more  dazzling 
flower.  Amy  Gordon  knew  that  she  was  beautiful.  She 
knew  it  from  the  eyes  that  in  delight  met  hers,  from  the 
tones  of  so  many  gentle  voices,  from  words  of  aflection 
from  the  old,  and  love  from  the  young,  from  the  sudden 
smile  that  met  her  when,  in  the  morning,  she  tied  up  at 
the  little  mirror  her  long  raven  hair,  and  from  the  face 
and  figure  that  looked  up  to  her  when  she  stooped  to  dip 
her  pitcher  in  the  clear  mountain-well.  True  that  she 
was  of  lowly  birth,  and  that  her  manners  were  formed 
in  a  shepherd's  hut,  and  among  shepherdesses  on  the 
hill.  But  one  week  passed  in  the  halls  of  the  highly  born 
would  have  sufliced  to  hide  the  little  graceful  symptoms 
of  her  humble  lineage,  and  to  equal  her  in  elegance  with 
those  whom  in  beauty  she  had  far  excelled.  The  sun  and 
the  rain  had  indeed  touched  her  hands,  but  nature  had 
shaped  them  delicate  and  small.  Light  were  her  footsteps 
upon  the  verdant  turf,  and  through  the  birch  wood  glades, 
and  down  the  rocky  dells,  she  glided  or  bounded  along 
with  a  beauty  that  seemed  at  once  native  and  alien  there  ; 
like  some  creature  of  another  clime  that  still  had  kindred 
with  this ;  an  Oriental  antelope  among  the  roes  of  a  Scot- 
tish forest. 

Amy  Gordon  had  reached  her  nineteenth  summer,  and 
as  yet  she  knew  of  love  only  as  she  had  read  of  it  in  old 
Border  songs  and  ballads.  These  ancient  ditties  were  her 
delight ;  and  her  silent  soul  was  filled  with  wild  and  beau- 
tiful traditions.     In  them  love  seemed,  for  the  roost  part, 
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something  sad ;  and  whether  prosperous  or  unhappy,  alike 
terminating  in  tears.  In  them  the  young  maiden  was 
spoken  of  as  dying  in  her  prime,  of  fever,  consumption, 
or  a  pining  heart ;  and  her  lover,  a  gallant  warrior,  or  a 
peaceful  shepherd,  killed  in.  battle,  or  perishing  in  some 
midnight  storm.  In  them,  too,  were  sometimes  heard 
blessed  voices  whispering  affection  beneath  the  green- 
wood tree,  or  among  the  shattered  cliffs,  overgrown  with 
light-waving  trees,  in  some  long,  deep,  solitary  glen.  To 
Amy  Gordon,  as  she  chanted  to  herself,  in  the  blooming 
or  verdant  desert,  all  these  various  traditionary  lays,  love 
seemed  a  kind  of  beautiful  superstition,  belonging  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead.  In  such  tales  she  felt  a  sad  and 
pleasant  sympathy ;  but  it  was  as  with  something  far 
remote,  although  at  times  the  music  of  her  own  voice,  as 
it  gave  an  affecting  expression  to  feelings  embodied  in 
such  artless  words,  touched  a  chord  within  her  heart,  that . 
dimly  told  her  that  heart  might  one  day  have  its  own 
peculiar  and  overwhelming  love. 

The  summer  that  was  now  shining  had  been  calm  and 
sunny  beyond  the  memory  of  the  oldest  shepherd.  Never 
had  nature  seemed  so  delightful  to  Amy's  eyes  and  to 
Amy's  heart ;  and  never  had  she  seemed  so  delightful  to 
the  eyes  and  the  hearts  of  all  who  beheld  her  with  her 
flock.  .  Often  would  she  wreathe  the  sprigs  of  heather 
round  her  raven  ringlets,  till  her  dark  hair  was  brightened 
with  a  galaxy  of  richest  blossoms :  or,  dishevelling  her 
tresses,  and  letting  fall  from  them  that  shower  of  glowing 
and  balmy  pearls,  she  would  bind  them  up  again  in  simpler 
braiding,  and  fix  on  the  silken  folds  two  or  three  water 
lilies,  large,  massy,  and  whiter  than  the  snow.  Necklaces 
did  she  wear  in  her  playful  glee,  of  the  purple  fruit  that 
feed  the  small  birds  in  the  moors ;  and  beautiful  was  the 
gentle  stain  then  visible  over  the  blue  veins  of  her  milk- 
white  breast.  So  were  floating  by  the  days  of  her 
nineteenth  summer  among  the  hills.  The  evenings  she 
spent  by  the  side  of  her  gray-headed  father — and  the  old 
man  was  blest.  Her  nights  passed  in  a  world  of  gentle 
dreams. 

But  though  Amy  Gordon  knew  not  yet  what  it  was  to 
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love,  she  was  herself  the  object  of  as  deep,  true,  tender, 
and  passionate  love,  as  ever  swelled  and  kindled  within  a 
human  breast.  Her  own  cousin,  Walter  Harden,  now 
lived  and  would  have  died  for  her ;  but  had  not  hitherto 
ventured  to  tell  his  passion.  He  was  a  few  years  older 
than  her,  and  had  long  loved  her  with  the  gentle  purity 
of  a  brother's  affection.  Amy  had  no  brother  of  her  own, 
and  always  called  Walter  Harden  by  that  endearing 
name.  That  very  name  of  brother  had  probably  so  fa- 
miliarized her  heart  towards  him,  that  never  had  she 
thought  of  him,  even  for  a  single  moment,  in  any  other 
light.  But  although  he  too  called  Amy  sister,  his  heart 
burned  with  other  feelings,  and  he  ^ust  win  her  to  be  his 
bride,  and  possess  her  as  his  wife,  or  die.  When  she 
was  a  mere  child  he  had  led  her  by  the. hand  —  when  a 
fair  girl  he  had  in  his  arms  lided  her  across  the  swollen 
burns,  and  over  the  snow-drifts ;  now  that  she  was  a  wo- 
man he  had  looked  on  her  in  silence,  but  with  a  soul 
overcharged  with  a  thousand  thoughts,  hopes,  and  desires, 
which  he  feared  to  speak  of  to  her  ear ;  for  he  knew,  and 
saw,  and  felt,  in  sorrow,  that  she  loved  him  but  as  a 
brother.  He  knew,  however,  that  she  loved  none  else ; 
and  in  that,  and  that  alone,  was  his  hope,  —  so  h^  at  last 
determined  to  woo  the  Lily  of  Liddesdale,  and  win  her, 
in  her  beauty  and  fragrance,  to  bloom  within  his  house. 

The  Lily  was  sitting  alone  in  a  deep  hollow  among  the 
hills,  with  her  sheep  and  lambs  pasturing  or  playing 
around  her,  while  over  that  little  secluded  circle  a  single 
hawk  was  hanging  far  up  in  the  sky.  She  was  glad,  but 
not  surprised,  to  see  her  brother  standing  beside  her ;  — 
and  when  he  sat  down  by  her  side,  and  took  her  hand  into 
his,  she  looked  upon  him  with  a  gentle  smile,  and  asked 
if  he  was  going  upon  business  farther  on  among  the  hills. 
.Walter  Harden  instantly  poured  forth,  in  a  torrent,  the 
passion  of  his  soul ;  beseeched  her  not  to  shut  up  her 
sweet  bosom  against  him,  but  to  promise  to  become,  be- 
fore summer  was  over,  his  wedded  wife.  He  spoke  with 
fervor  but  trepidation;  kissed  her  cheek,  and  then 
awaited,  with  a  fast  throbbing  and  palpitating  heart,  his 
Amy's  reply. 
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There  was  no  guile,  no  art,  no  hypocrisy,  in  the  pure 
and  happy  heart  of  the  Lily  of  Liddesdale.  She  took  not 
away  her  hand  from  that  of  him  who  pressed  it.  She 
arose  not  up  from  the  turf,  although  her  gentle  side  just 
touched  his  heart.  She  turned  not  away  her  face  so 
beautiful,  nor  changed  the  silvery  sweetness  of  her  speech. 
Walter  Harden  was  such  a  man,  as  in  a  war  of  freemen 
defending  their  mountains  against  a  tyrant,  would  have 
advanced  his  plume  in  every  scene  of  danger,  and  have 
been  chosen  a  leader  among  his  pastoral  compeers.  Amy 
turned  her  large  beaming  hazel  eyes  upon  his  face,  and 
saw  that  it  was  overshadowed.  There  was  something  in 
its  expression  too  sad  "and  solemn,  mingling  with  the  flush 
of  hope  and  passion,  to  suffer  her,  with  playful  or  careless 
words,  to  turn  away  from  herself  the  meaning  of  what  she 
had  heard.  Her  lover  saw  in  her  kind,  but  unagitated 
silence,  that  to  him  she  was  but  a  sister ;  and  rising  to  go, 
he  said,  **  Blessed  be  thou  all  the  days  of  thy  life ;  —  fare- 
well, my  sweet  Amy,  farewell." 

But  they  did  not  thus  part.  They  walked  together  on 
the  lonely  hill-side,  —  down  the  banks  of  the  little  wimp- 
ling  burn  —  and  then  out  of  one  small  glen  into  another ; 
and  their  talk  was  affectionate  and  kind.  Amy  heard 
him  speak  of  feelings  to  her  unknown,  and  almost  won- 
dered that  she  could  be  so  dear  to  him,  so  necessary  to 
his  life,  as  he  passionately  vowed.  Nor  could  such  vows 
lie  unpleasant  to  her  ear,  uttered  by  that  manly  voice, 
and  enforced  by  the  silent  speech  of  those  bold  but  gentle 
eyes.  She  concealed  nothing  from  him,  but  frankly  con- 
fessed, that  hitherto  she  had  looked  upon  him  even  as  her 
own  father's  son.  "  Let  us  be  happy,  Walter,  as  we  have 
been  so  long.  I  cannot  marry  you  —  oh  no —  no  —  but 
since  you  say  it  would  kill  you  if  I  married  another,  then 
I  swear  to  you  by  all  that  is  sacred  —  yes,  by  the  Bible 
on  which  we  have  often  read  together,  and  by  yonder 
sun,  setting  over  the  Wind  head,  that  you  never  will  see 
that  day."  Walter  Harden  was  satisfied  ;  he  spoke  of 
love  and  marriage  no  more;  and  on  the  sweet,  fresh, 
airless  and  dewy  quiet  of  evening,  they  walked  together 
down  into  the  inhabited  vale,  and  parted  almost  like 
2» 
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brother  and  sister,  as  they  had  been  ased  to  do  for 
many  happy  years. 

Soon  after  this  Amy  was  sent  by  her  father  to  the 
Priory,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Elliots,  with  some  wicker 
baskets,  which  they  had  made  for  the  young  ladies  there. 
A  small  plantation  of  willows  was  in  the  corner  of  the 
meadow  in  which  their  cottage  stood,  and  frbm  them  the 
old  shepherd  and  his  daughter  formed  many  little  articles 
of  such  elegance  and  ingenuity,  that  they  did  not  seem 
out  of  place  even  in  the  splendid  rooms  of  the  Priory. — 
Amy  had  slung  some  of  these  pieces  of  rural  workman- 
ship round  her  waist,  while  some  were  hanging  on  her 
arms,  and  thus  she  was  gliding  along  a  footpath, through 
the  old  elm-woods  that  shelter  the  Priory,  when  she  met 
young  George  Elliot,  the  heir  of  that  ancient  family,  going 
out  with  his  angle  to  the  river  side.  The  youth,  who  had 
but  a  short  time  before  returned  from  England,  where  he 
had  been  for  several  years,  knew  at  the  first  glance  that 
the  fair  creature  before  him  could  be  no  other  than  the 
Xtily  of  Liddesdale.  With  the  utmost  gentleness  and  be- 
nignity he  called  her  by  that  name,  and  after  a  few  words  of 
courtesy,  he  smilingly  asked  her  for  one  small  flower- 
basket  to  keep  for  her  sake.  He  unloosened  one  from  her 
graceful  waist,  and  with  that  liberty  which  superior  rank 
justified;  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  that  tenderness 
which  an  amiable  mind  prompted,  he  kissed  her  fair 
forehead,  and  they  parted  —  she  to  the  Priory,  and  he 
down  to  the  Linn  at  the  Cushat-wood. 

Never  had  the  boy  beheld  a  creature  so  perfectly  beau- 
tiful. The  silence  and  the  songs  of  morning  were  upon 
the  dewy  woods,  when  that  vision  rose  before  him.  His 
soul  was  full  of  the  joy  of  youth,  and  when  Amy  disap- 
peared, he  wondered  how  he  could  have  parted  so  soon  — 
in  a  few  moments  —  from  that  bright  and  beaming  Dryad. 
Smiles  had  been  in  her  eyes  and  round  her  pearly  teeth 
while  they  spoke  together,  and  he  remembered  the  soil 
and  fragrant  lock  of  hair  that  touched  his  lips  as  he  gen- 
tly kissed  her  forehead.  The  beauty  of  that  living 
creature  sank  into  his  soul  along  with  all  the  sweet  influ- 
ences of  nature,  now  rejoicing  in  the  full,  ripe,  rich  spirit 
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of  summer;  and  in  fancy  he  saw  that  Lily  springing  up 
in  every  glade  through  which  he  was  now  roaming,  and 
when  he  had  reached  the  Linn,  on  the  bank  too  of  every 
romantic  nook  and  bay,  where  the  clear  waters  eddied 
or  slept.  "She  must  recross  the  bridge  on  her  way 
home,"  said  the  enamored  boy  to  himself,  and  fearing  that 
Amy  Gordon  might  already  be  returning  from  the  Priory, 
he  clambered  up  the  face  of  the  shrubby  precipice ;  and, 
bounding  over  the  large  green  mossy  stones,  and  through 
the  entangling  briers  and  brushwood,  he  soon  was  at  the 
bridge,  and  sat  down  on  a  high  bank,  under  a  cliff,  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  path  which  the  fair  maiden  must 
approach  on  her  homeward  journey. 

The  heart  of  the  innocent  Amy  had  fluttered,  too,  as 
the  tall,  slim,  graceful  stripling  had  kissed  her  brow. 
No  rudeness  —  no  insult  —  no  pride  = —  no  haughty  free- 
dom had  been  in  his  demeanor  towards  her ;  but  she  felt 
gladly  conscious  in  her  mind  that  he  had  been  delighted 
in  her  looks ;  and  would,  perhaps,  think  now  and  then 
afterwards,  as  he  walked  through  the  woods,  of  the  shep- 
herd's daughter,  with  whom  he  had  not  disdained  to  speak. 
Amy  thought,  while  she  half  looked  back  as  he  disap- 
peared among  the  trees,  that  he  was  just  such  a  youth  as 
the  old  minstrels  sang  of  in  their  war  or  love  ballads,  — 
and  that  he  was  well  worthy  some  rich  and  noble  bride, 
whom  he  might  bring  to  his  Hall  on  a  snow-white  palfrey 
with  silken  reins,  and  silver  bells  on  its  mane.  And  she 
began 'to  recite  to  herself,  as  she  walked  along,  one  of 
those  old  Border  tales. 

Amy  left  her  baskets  at  the  Priory,  and  was  near  the 
bridge  on  her  return,  when  she  beheld  the  young  heir 
spring  down  from  the  bank  before  her,  and  come  forward 
with  a  sparkling  countenance.  "  1  must  have  that  sweet 
tress  that  hangs  over  thy  sweeter  forehead,"  said  he,  with 
a  low  and  eager  voice ;  ''  and  I  will  keep  it  for  the  sake 
of  the  fairest  flower  that  ever  bloomed  in  my  father's 
Woods — even  the  Lily  of  Liddesdale."  The  lock  was 
given  —  for  how  could  it  be  refused  ?  And  the  shep- 
herdess saw  the  young  and  high-born  heir  of  the  Priory 
put  it  into  his  breast.     She  proceeded  across  tlfe  hill, 
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down  the  long  Falcon  Glen,  and  through  the  Witch- 
wood  —  and  still  he  was  by  her  side.  There  was  a  charm 
in  his  speech,  and  in  every  word  he  said,  and  in  his  gen- 
tle demeanor,  that  touched  poor  Amy's  very  heart;  and,  • 
as  he  gave  her  assistance,  although  all  unneeded,  over 
the  uneven  hollows,  and  the  springs  and  marshes,  she 
had  neither  the  courage,  nor  the  wish,  nor  the  power,  to 
request  him  to  turn  back  to  the  Priory.  They  entered  a 
small  quiet  green  circlet,  bare  of  trees,  in  the  bosom  of  a 
coppice-wood ;  and  the  youth,  taking  her  hand,  made  her 
sit  down  on  the  mossy  trunk  of  a  fallen  yew,  and  said  : 
"  Amy,  my  fair  Amy,  before  we  part,  will  yoa  sing  me 
one  of  your  old  Border  songs?  and  let  it  be  one  of  love. 
Did  not  the  sons  of  nobles,  long  ago,  often  love  the  daugh- 
ters of  them  that  dwell  in  huts  ?  " 

Amy  Gordon  sat  there  an  hour  with  the  loving,  but 
honorable  boy,  and  sang  many  a  plaintive  tune,  and  re- 
cited many  a  romantic  story.  She  believed  every  word 
she  uttered,  whether  of  human  lovers,  or  of  the  afiection 
of  fairies,  the  silent  creatures  of  the  woods  and  knowes, 
towards  our  race.  For  herself,  she  felt  a  constant  wild 
delight  in  fictions,  which  to  her  were  all  as  truths ;  and 
she  was  glad  and  proud  to  see  how  they  held,  in  silent 
attention,  him  at  whose  request  she  recited  or  sang.  But 
now  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  beseeching  him  to  for- 
give her  the  freedom  she  had  used  in  thus  venturing  to 
speak  so  long  in  such  a  presence,  but  at  the  same  time 
remembering  that  a  lock  of  her  hair  was  near  his  heart, 
and  perceiving  the  little  basket  she  had  let  him  take  was 
half  filled  with  wild  flowers,  the  Lily  of  Liddesdale  made 
a  graceful  obeisance,  and  disappeared.  Nor  did  the  youth 
follow  her ;  they  had  sat  together  for  one  delightful  hour, 
and  he  returned  by  himself  to  the  Priory. 

From  this  day  the  trouble  of  a  new  delight  was  in  the 
heart  of  young  Elliot.  The  spirit  of  innocence  was 
blended  with  that  of  beauty  all  over  Amy,  -the  shepherd- 
ess ;  and  it  was  their  perfect  union  that  the  noble  boy  so 
dearly  loved.  Yet  what  could  she  be  to  him  more  than 
a  glearp  of  rainbow  light  —  a  phantom  of  the  woods  —  an 
imagination  that  past  away  into  the  silence  t)f  the  far- 
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pff  green  pastoral  hills?  She  belonged  almost  to  another 
world  — another  life.  His  dwelling,  and  that  of  his  fore- 
fathers, was  a  princely  hall.  She,  and  all  her  nameless 
line,  were  dwellers  in  turf-built  huts.  "  In  other  times," 
thought  he,  "  I  might  have  transplanted  that  Lily  into 
mine  own  garden ;  but  these  are  foolish  fancies !  Am  I 
in  love  with  poor  Amy  Gordon,  the  daughter  of  a  shep- 
herd ?  "  As  these  thoughts  were  passing  through  his 
mind  he  was  bounding  along  a  ridge  of  hills,  from  which 
many  a  sweet  vale  was  visible ;  and  he  formed  a  sudden 
determination  to  visit  the  cottage  of  Amy's  father,  which 
he  had  seen  some  years  ago  pointed  out  when  he  was 
with  a  gay  party  of  lords  and  ladies,  on  a  visit  to  the  ruins 
of  Hermitage  Castle.  He  bounded  like  a  deer  along ; 
and,  as  he  descended  into  a  little  vale,  lo  !  on  a  green 
mound,  the  Lily  of  Liddesdale  herding  her  sheep! 

Amy  was  half  terrified  to  see  him  standing  in  his 
graceful  beauty  before  her  in  that  solitary  place.  In  a 
moment  her  soul  was  disquieted  within  her,  and  she  felt 
that  it  indeed  was  love.  She  wished  that  she  might  sink 
into  that  verdant  mound,  from  which  she  vainly  strove  to 
rise,  as  the  impassioned  youth  lay  down  on  the  turf  at  her 
side,  and  telling  her  to  fear  nothing,  called  her  by  a 
thousand  tender  and  endearing  names.  Never,  till  he 
had  seen  Amy,  had  he  felt  one  tremor  of  love ;  but  now 
his  heart  was  kindled,  and  in  that  utter  solitude,  wh^re 
all  was  so  quiet  and  so  peaceful*  there  seemed  to  him  a 
preternatural  charm  over  all  her  character.  He  burst 
out  into  passionate  vows  and  prayers,  and  called  God  to 
witness,  that  if  she  would  love  him,  he  would  forget  all 
his  distinction  of  rank,  and  marry  his  beautiful  Amy,  and 
she  should  live  yet  in  his  own  hall.  The  words  were  ut- 
tered, and  there  was  silence.  Their  echo  sounded  for  a 
moment  strange  to  his  own  ears ;  but  he  fixed  his  soul 
upon  her  countenance,  and  repeated  them  over  and  over 
again,  with  wilder  emphasis  and  more  impassioned  utter- 
ance. Amy  was  confounded  with  fear  and  perplexity ; 
but  when  she  saw  him  kneeling  before  her,  the  meek, 
innocent,  humble  girl  could  not  endure  the  sight,  and 
said  :  "  Sij^  behold  in  me  one  willing  to  be  your  servant. 
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Yes,  willing  is  poor  Amy  Gordon  to  kiss  your  feet.  I  am 
a  poor  man's  daughter.  Oh!  Sir,  you  surely  came  not 
hither  for  evil?  No,  no  —  evil  dwells  not  in  such  a 
shape.  Away  then  —  away  then,  my  noble  master ;  for 
if  Walter  Harden  Were  to  see  you!  — if  my  old  father 
knew  this,  his  heart  would  break ! " 

Once  more  they  parted.  Amy  returned  home  in  the 
evening,  at  the  usual  hour  ;  but  there  was  no  peace  now 
for  her  soul.  Such  intense  and  passionate  love  had  been 
vowed  to  her  —  such  winning  and  delightful  expressions 
whispered  into  her  heart,  by  one  so  far  above  her  in  all 
things,  but  who  felt  no  degradation  in  equalling  her  to 
him  in  the  warmth  and  depth  of  his  affection  —  that  she 
sometimes  strove  to  think  it  all  but  one  of  her  wild  dreams, 
awakened  by  some  verse  or  incident  in  some  old  ballad. 
But  she  had  felt  his  kisses  on  her  cheek  —  his  thrilling 
voice  was  in  her  soul ;  and  she  was  oppressed  with  a  pas- 
sion—  pure,  it  is  true,  and  most  innocently  humble^ — 
but  a  passion  that  seemed  to  be  like  life  itself,  never  to  be 
overcome,  and  that  could  cease  only  when  the  heart  he 
had  deluded  —  for  what  else  than  delusion  could  it  be? 
—  ceased  to  beat.  Thus  agitated,  she  had  directed  her 
way  homewards  with  hurried  and  heedless  steps.  She 
minded  not  the  miry  pits,  the  quivering  marshes,  and  the 
we|  rushy  moors.  Instead  of  crossing  the  little  sinuous 
moor-land  streams,  ^t  their  narrow  places,  where  her  light 
feet  used  to  bound  across  them,  she  waded  through  them 
in  her  feverish  anxiety ;  and  sometimes,  afler  hurrying 
along  the  braes,  she  sat  su^ddeply  down,  breathless,  weak, 
and  exhausted,  and  retraced,  in  weeping  bewilderment, 
all  the  scene  of  fear,  joy,  endearments,  caresses,  and  wild 
persuasions,  from  which  she  had  torn  herself  away,  and 
escaped.  On  reaching  home,  she  went  to  her  bed,  trem- 
bling and  shivering,  and  drowned  in  tears,  and  could 
scarcely  dare,  much  as  she  needed  comfort,  even  to 
say  her  prayers.  Amy  was  in  a  high  fever  ;  during  the 
night  she  became  delirious ;  and  her  old  father  sat  by 
her  bedside  till  morning,  fearing  that  he  was  going  to 
lose  his  child. 

There  was  grief  over  the  great  Strath  and  all  its  glens, 
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when  the  rumor  spread  over  them  that  Amy  Gordon  was 
dying.  Her  wonderful  beauty  had  but  given  a  tenderer 
and  brighter  character  to  the  love  which  her  unsullied 
innocence  and  simple  goodness  had  universally  inspired  ; 
and  it  was  felt,  even  among  the  sobbings  of  a  natural 
affection,  that  if  the  Lily  of  Liddesdale  should  die,  some- 
thing would  be  taken  away  of  which  they  were  all  proucf, 
and  from  whose  lustre  there  was  a  diffusion  over  their 
own  lives.  Many  a  gentle  hand  touched  the  closed  door 
of  her  cottage,  and  many  a  low  voice  inquired  how  God 
was  dealing  with  her  :  but  where  now  was  Walter  Harden 
when  his  Lily  was  like  to  fade  t  He  was  at  her  bed's 
foot,  as  her  father  was  at  its  head.  Was  she  not  his  sis- 
ter, although  she  would  not  be  his  bride  ?  And  when  be 
beheld  her  glazed  eyes  wandering  unconsciously  in  deli- 
rium, and  felt  her  blood  throbbing  so  rapidly  in  her 
beautiful  transparent  veins,  he  prayed  to  God  that  Amy 
might  recover,  even  although  her  heart  were  never  to  be 
his  —  even  although  it  were  to  fly  to  the  bosom  of  him 
whose  name  she  constantly  kept  repeating  in  her  wan- 
dering phantasies.  For  Amy,  although  she  sometimes 
kindly  whispered  the  name  of  Walter  Harden,  and  asked 
why  her  brother  came  not  to  see  her  on  her  death-bed, 
yet  far  oftener  spoke  beseechingly  and  passionately,  as  if 
to  that  other  youth,  and  imp}ored  him  t<f  break  not  the 
heart  of  a  poor  simple  shepherdess,  who  was  willing  to 
kiss  his  feet. 

Neither  the  father  of  poor  Amy  nor  Walter  Harden 
had  known  before,  that  she  had  ever  seen  young  George 
Elliot ;  but  they  soon  understood,  from  the  innocent  dis- 
traction of  her  speech,  that  the  noble  boy  had  left  pure 
the  Lily  he  loved,  and  Walter  said-,  that  it  belonged  not 
to  that  line  ever  to  injure  the  helpless.  Many  a  pang  it 
gave  him,  no  doubt,  to  think  that  his  Amy's  heart,  which 
all  his  life-long  tenderness  could  not  win,  had  yielded 
itself  up  in  tumultuous  joy,  to  one  —  two  —  threie  meet- 
ings of  an  hour,  or  perhaps  only  a  few  minutes,  with  one 
removed  so  high,  and  so  far  from  her  humble  life  and 
all  its  concerns.  These  were  cold  and  sickening  pangs 
of  humiliation  and  jealousy,  that  might  in  a  less  generous 
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nature  have  crushed  all  love.  But  it  was  not  so  with  him  ; 
and  cheerfully  would  Walter  Harden  have  taken  that 
burning  fever  into  his  own  veins,  so  that  it  could  have 
been  removed  from  hers ;  cheerfully  would  he  hiive  laid 
down  his  manly  head  on  that  pillow,  so  that  Amy  could 

Save  lifted  up  her  long  raven  tresses,  now  often  miserably 
ishevelled  in  her  ravings,  and,  braiding  them  once  more, 
walk  out  well  and  happy  into  the  sunshine  of  the  beauti- 
ful day,  rendered  more  beautiful  still  by  her  presence. 
Hard  would  it  have  been  to  have  resigned  her  bosom  to 
any  human  touch;  but  hideous  seemed  it  beyond  all 
thought  to  resign  it  to  the  touch  of  death.  Let  heaven 
but  avert  that  doom,  and  his  affectionate  soul  felt  that  it 
could  be  satisfied. 

Out  of  a  long,  deep,  trance-like  sleep.  Amy  at  last 
awoke,  and  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  face  of  Walter  Harden. 
She  regarded  long  and  earnestly  its  pitying  and  solemn 
expression,  then  pressed  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  and 
wept.  "  Is  my  father  dead  and  buried  —  and  did  he  die 
of  grief  and  shame  for  his  Amy  ?  Oh !  that  needed  not 
have  been,  for  I  am  innocent.  Neither,  Walter,  have  I 
broken,  nor  will  I  ever  break,  ray  promise  unto  thee ;  — 
I  remember  it  well  —  by  the  Bible,  and  yon  setting  sun. 
But  I  am  weak^and  faint.  Oh  !  tell  me,  Walter,  all  that 
has  happened  !  Have  I  been  ill  for  hours,  or  for  days, 
or  weeks,  or  months  ?  —  for  that  I  know  not  —  so  wild 
and  so  strange,  so  sad  and  so  sorrowful,  so  miserable  and 
so  wretched,  have  been  my  many  thousand  dreams !  " 

There  was  no  concealment  and  no  disguise.  Amy 
was  kindly  and  tenderly  told  by  her  father  and  her  brother 
all  that  she  had  uttered,  as  far  as  they  understood  it, 
during  her  illness.  Nor  had  the  innocent  creature  any 
thing  lAore  to  tell.  Her  soul  was,  after  the  fever,  calm, 
quiet,  and  happy^  The  form,  voice,  and  shape  of  that 
beautiful  youth  were  to  her  little  more  now  than  the  words 
and  the  sights  of  a  dream.  Sickness  and  decay  had 
brought  her  spirits  back  to  all  the  humble  and  tranquil 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  her  lowly  life.  In  the  woods, 
and  among  the  hills,  that  bright  and  noble  being  had  for 
a  time  touched  her  senses,  her  heart,  her  soul,  and  her 
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imagination.  All  was  new,  strange,  stirring,  irresistible, 
and  paradise  to  her  spirit.  But  it  was  gone  —  and  might 
it  stay  away  forever,  so  she  prayed,  as  her  kind  brother 
lifted  up  her  head  with  his  gentle  hand,  and  laid  it  down 
as  gently  on  the  pillow  he  had  smoothed.  "  Walter,  1 
will  be  your  wife!  for  thee  my  affection  is  calm  and  deep 
—  but  that  other  —  oh  !  that  was  only  a  passing  dream !  " 
Walter  leaned  over  her,  and  kissed  her  pale  lips.  "  Yes ! 
Walter,"  she  continued,  **  I  once  promised  to  marry  none 
other  ;  but  now  I  promise  to  marry  thee  —  if  indeed  God 
will  forgive  me  for  such  words,  lying,  as  I  am  perhaps, 
on  my  death-bed.  I  utter  them  to  make  you  happy.  If 
I  live,  life  will  be  dearer  to  me  only  for  thy  sake  —  if  I 
die,  walk  thou  along  with  my  father  at  the  cofl5n's  head, 
and  lay  thine  Amy  in  the  mold.  I  am  the  Lily  of  Lid^ 
desdale ;  —  you  know  that  was  once  the  vain  creature's 
name !  —  and  white,  pale,  and  withered  enough  indeed  is, 
I  trow,  the  poor  Lily  now  ! " 

Walter  Harden  heard  her  affectionate  words  with  a 
deep  delight,  but  he  determined  in  his  soul  not  to  bind 
Amy  down  to  these  promises,  sacred  and  fervent  as  they 
were,  if,  on  her  complete  recovery,  he  discovered  that 
they  originated  in  gratitude,  and  not  in  love.  From  pure 
and  disinterested  devotion  of  spirit  did  he  watch  the  pro* 
gress  of  her  recovery,  nor  did  he  ever  allude  to  young 
Elliot  but  in  terms  of  respect  and  admiration.  Amy  had 
expressed  her  surprise  that  he  had  never  come  to  inquire 
how  she  was  during  her  illness,  and  added,  with  a  sigh; 
"  Love  at  first  sight  cannot  be  thought  to  last  long,  —  yet 
surely  he  would  have  wept  to  hear  that  I  was  dead." 
Walter  then  told  her  that  he  had  been  hurried  away  to 
France,  the  very  day  after  she  bad  seen  him,  to  attend 
the  death-bed  of  his  father,  and  had  not  yet  returned  to 
Scotland  ;  but  that  the  ladies  of  the  Priory  had  sent  a 
messenger  to  know  how  she  was  every  day,  and  that  to 
their  kindness  was  owing  many  of  the  conveniences  8h6 
had  enjoyed.  Poor  Amy  was  glad  to  hear  that  she  had 
no  reason  to  think  the  noble  boy  would  have  neglected 
her  in  her  illness ;  and  she  could  not  but  look  with  pride 
upon  her  lover,  who  was  not  afraid  to  vindicate  the  char- 
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aoter  of  one  who  she  had  confessed  had  been  but  too  dear 
only  a  few  weeks  ago.  This  generosity  and  manly  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  her  cousin  quite  won  and  subdued 
her  hearty  and  Walter  Harden  never  approached  her  now, 
without  awakening  in  her  bosom  something,  of  that  de- 
lightful agitation  and  troubled  joy  which  her  simple  heart 
had  first  suffered  in  the  presence  of  her  young  noble 
lover.  Amy  was  in  love  with  Walter  almost  as  much  as 
he  was  with  her,  and  the  names  of  brother  and  sister, 
pleasant  as  they  had  ever  been,  were  now  laid  aside. 

Amy  Gordon  rose  from  her  sick  bed,  and  even  as  the 
flower  whose  name  she  bore,  did  she  again  lift  tip  her 
drooping  head  beneath  the  dews  and  the  sunshine.  Again 
did  she  :go  to  the  hill-side,  and  sit  and  sing  beside 
her  flock.  But  Walter  Harden  was  bftener  with  her  than 
before,  and  ere  the  harvest  moon  should  hang  her  mild, 
clear,  unhaloed  orb  over  the  late  reapers  on  the  upland 
grain-fields,  had  Amy  promised  that  she  would  become 
his  wife.  She  saw  him  now  in  his  own  natural  light  — 
the  best,  the  most  intelligent,  the  most  industrious,  and 
the  handsomest  shepherd  over  all  the  hills ;  and  when  it 
was  known  that  there  was  to  be  a  marriage  between  Wal- 
ter Harden  and  Amy  Gordon,  none  felt  surprised,  although 
some,  sighing,  said,  it  was  seldom,  indeed,  that  fortune 
so  allowed  those  to  wed  whom  nature  had  united. 
H\,The  Lily  of  Liddesdale  was  now  bright  and  beautiful 
as  ever»  and  was  returning  homewards  by  herself  from 
the  far-offjiill  during  one  rich  gold  sunset,  when,  in  a 
dark  hollow^. she  heard  the  sound  of  horses'  feet,  and  in 
an  instant  young  George  Elliot  was  at  her  side.  Amy's 
dream  was  over^  —  ajt^d  she  looked  on  the  beautiful  youth 
with  an  unquaking  heart.  "  I  have  been  far  away,  Amy 
—  across  the  seas.  My  father  -r-  you  may  have  heard  of 
it  —  was  ill,  and  I  attended  Ijis  bed.  I  loved  him.  Amy; 
J  loved  my  father,  but  he  is  dead ; "  and  here  the  noble 
youth's  tears  fell  fast.  "  Nolhiug,  now,  but  the  world's 
laugh,  prevents  me  making  you  my  >wife ;  —  yes,  my  wife, 
sweetest  Lily  —  and  what  care  I  for  the  world  ?  for  thou 
art  both  heaven  and  earth  to  me." 

The  impetuouSi  ardent,  and  impassionate  boy,  scarcely 
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looked  in  Amy's  face ;  he  remembered  her  confusion, 
her  fear,  her  sighs,  her  tears,  his  half-permitted  kisses, 
his  faintly  repelled  embraces,  and  all  his  suffered  endear- 
ments of  brow,  lip,  and  cheek,  in  that  solitary  deli ;  so, 
with  a  powerful  arm,  he  lifted  her  upon  another  steed, 
which,  till  now  she  had  scarcely  obserred.  Other  horse- 
men seemed,  to  the  frightened,  and  speechless,  and 
motionless  maiden,  to  be  near;  and  away  they  went, 
over  the  smooth  turf,  like  the  wind,  till  her  eyes  were 
blind  with  the  rapid  flight,  and  her  head  dizzy.  She 
heard  kind  words  whispering  in  her  ear ;  but  Amy,  since 
that  fever,  had  never  been  so  strong  as  before,  and  her 
high-blooded  palfrey  was  now  carrying  her  fleetly  away 
over  hill  and  hollow  in  a  swoon. 

At  last  she  seemed  to  be  falling  down  from  a  height, 
but  softly,  as  if  borne  on  the  wings  of  the  air ;  and  as  her 
feet  touched  the  ground,  she  knew  that  young  Elliot  had 
taken  her  from  that  fleet  courser ;  and,  looking  up,  she 
saw  that  she  was  in  a  wood  of  old  shadowy  trees,  of  gi- 
gantic size,  perfectly  still,  and  far  away  from  all  known 
dwellings  both  on  hill  and  plain.  But  a  cottage  was 
before  her,  and  she  and  young  Elliot  were  on  the  green 
in  its  front.  It  was  thickly  covered  with  honey-suckles, 
and  moss-roses  that  hung  their  beautiful  full-blown  shining 
lamps  high  as  the  thatched  roof —  and  Amy's  soul  sick- 
ened at  the  still,  secluded,  lovely,  and  lonely  sight. 
"  This  shall  be  our  bridal  abode,"  whispered  her  lover, 
into  her  ear,  with  a  panting  breath.  "Fear  me  not  — 
distrust  me  not  —  I  am  not  base  —  but  my  love  to  thee  is 
tender  and  true.  Soon  shall  we  be  married  — •  aye,  this 
very  evening  must  thou  be  mine ;  and  may  the  hand  that 
now  clasps  thy  sweet  waist  wither,  and  the  tongue  that 
woes  thee  be  palsied,  if  ever  I  cease  to  love  thee  as  my 
Amy  —  my  Lily  —  my  wedded  wife !  " 

The  wearied  and  half-fainting  maiden  could  as  yet 
make  no  reply.  The  dream  that  she  had  believed  was 
gone  forever,  now  brightened  upon  her  in  the  intense 
light  of  reality,  and  it  was  in  her  power  to  become  the 
wife  of  him  for  whom  she  had,  in  the  innocence  and  sim- 
plicity of  her  nature,  once  felt  a  consuming  passion,  that 
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had  brought  her  to  the  brink  of  the  grave.  His  warm 
breath  was  on  her  bosom  —  words,  charged  with  bewitch- 
ing persuasion,  went  thrilling  through  her  heart-strings  — 
and  if  she  had  any  pride,  (and  what  human  heart  has  it 
not,)  it  might  well  mingle  now  with  love,  and  impel  her 
into  the  embrace  that  was  now  open  to  clasp  her  close  to 
a  burning  heart. 

A  stately  and  beautiful  lady  came  smiling  from  the 
cottage  door,  and  Amy  knew  that  it  was  the  sister  of 
Elliot,  and  kneeled  down  before  her.  Last  time  the 
shepherdess  had  seen  that  lady,  it  was  when,  with  a  fearful 
step,  she  took  her  baskets  into  the  hall,  and  blushing, 
scarcely  lifted  up  her  eyes,  when  she  and  her  high-born 
sisters  deigned  to  commend  her  workmanship,  and  whis- 
per nnto  each  other  that  the  Lily  of  Liddesdale  deserved 
her  name.  "  Amy,"  said  she,  with  a  gentle  voice,  as  she 
took  her  hand ;  **  Amy  Gordon  1  my  brother  loves  you  — 
and  he  has  won  me  to  acknowledge  you  as  my  sister. 
I  can  deny  my  brother  nothing  —  and  his  grief  has  brought 
low  the  pride —  perhaps  the  foolish  pride -^  of  my  heart. 
Will  you  marry  him.  Amy  ?  Will  you,  the  daughter  of 
a  poor  shepherd,  marry  the  young  heir  of  the  Priory,  and 
.the  descendant.  Amy,  of  a  noble  race  ?  Amy,  I  see  thou 
art  beautiful  —  I  know  that  thou  art  good;  —  may  God 
and  my  mother  forgive  me  this,  but  my  sister  must  thou 
be.     Behold,  my  brother  is  at  his  shepherdess's  feet ! " 

Amy  Gordon  had  now  nothing  to  fear.  That  sweet, 
young,  pure,  noble  lady,  was  her  friend ;  and  she  felt 
persuaded  now,  that  in  good  truth  young  Elliot  wished  to 
make  her  his  wife.  Might  she  indeed  live  the  Lady  of 
the  Priory — be  a  sister  to  these  beautiful  creatures  — 
dwell  among  those  ancient  woods,  and  all  those  spacious 
lawns  and  richest  gardeiTs  —  and  might  she  be,  not  in  a 
dream,  but  in  living  reality,  the  wife  of  him  on  whose 
bosom  her  heart  had  died  with  joy  in  that  lonely  dell ; 
and  love  him  and  yield  him  her  love,  even  unto  the  very 
hour  till  she  was  dead  ?  Such  changes  of  estate  had  been 
long  ago,  and  sung  of  in  many  a  ballad  ;  and  was  she  to 
be  the  one  maiden  of  millions  —  the  one  born  in  hundreds 
of  years,  to  whom  this  blessed  lot  was  to  befal  ?     But 
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these  thoughta  passed  on  and  away  like  sun-rays  upon  a 
stream ;  —  the  cloud,  not  a  dark  one,  of  reality,  returned 
o?er  her.  She  thought  of  Walter  Harden,  and  in  an  in- 
stant her  soul  was  fixed ;  nor  from  that  instant  could  it  be 
shaken  by  terror  or  by  love ;  by  the  countenance  of 
death,  or  the  countenance,  far  more  powerful  than  of 
death,  that  of  the  youth  before  her,  pale  and  flushed  alter- 
nately with  the  fluctuations  of  many  passions. 

Amy  felt  in  her  soul  the  collected  voice,  as  it  were,  of 
many  happy  and  humble  years  among  her  hills,  and  that 
told  her  not  to  forsake  her  own  natural  life.  The  flower 
that  lived  happily  and  beautifully  in  its  own  secluded 
nook,  by  the  side  of  the  lonely  tarn,  or  torrent,  might 
lose  much,  both  of  its  fragrance  and  its  lustre,  when 
transplanted  into  a  richer  soil  and  more  sheltered  bed. 
Could  she  forget  for  ever  her  father's  ingle  —  the  earthen 
floor  —  its  simple  furniture  of  day  and  night  ?  Could  she 
forget  all  the  familiar  places  round  about  the  hut  where 
she  was  born  ?  And  if  she  lefl  them  all,  and  ifas  taken 
up  even  in  the  arms  of  love  into  another  sphere  of  life, 
would  not  that  be  the  same,  or  worse  than  to  forget  them ; 
and  would  it  not  be  sacrilege  to  the  holiness  of  the  many 
Sabbath  nights  on  which  she  had  sat  at  her  widowed 
father's  knees?  Yet  might  such  thoughts  have  been  de- 
stroyed in  her  beating  heart  by  the  whispering  music  of 
young  Elliot's  eloquent  and  impassioned  voice.  But 
Walter  Harden,  though  ignorant  of  her  present  jeopardy, 
seemed  to  stand  before  her,  and  she  remembered  his  face 
when  he  sat  beside  her  dying  bed  —  his  prayers  over  her, 
when  he  thought  she  slept,  and  their  oaths  of  fidelity  mu- 
tuallv  sworn  before  the  great  God. 

**  Will  you,  ray  noble  and  honored  master,  suffer  me, 
all  unworthy  as  I  am,  to  be  yours,  to  leave  your  bosom  t 
Sir,  I  am  too  miserable  about  you,  to  pretend  to  feel  any 
offence,  because  you  will  not  let  me  go.  I  might  well  be 
proud  of  your  love,  since,  indeed,  it  happens  so  that  yon 
do  love  me ;  but  let  me  kneel  down  at  your  beautiful 
sister's  feet,  for  to  her  I  may  be  able  to  speak ;  — to  you 
I  feel  that  it  may  not  be,  for,  humble  am  I,  although  on- 
fbrtanately  I  have  found  favor  in  your  eyes." 
r 
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The  agitated  youth  refcased  Amy  from  his  arms,  and 
she  flung  herself  down  upon  her  knees  before  that  lovely 
lady. 

'*  Lady  !  hear  me  speak —  a  simple,  uneducated  girl  of 
the  hills,  and  tell  me  if  you  would  wish  to  hear  me.  break 
an  oath  sworn  upon  the  Bible,  and  so  to  lose  my  immortal 
soul  ?  So  have  I  sworn  to  be  the  wife  of  Walter  Har- 
den —  the  wife  of  a  poor  shepherd ;  and,  lady,  may  I  be 
on  the  left  hand  of  God  at  the  great  judgment-day,  if  ever 
I  be  foresworn.  I  love  Walter  Harden.  Do  you  counsel 
me  to  break  his  kind,  faithful  heart  ?  Oh,  Sir,  my  noble 
young  master,  how  dare  a  creature  such  as  I  to  speak  so 
freely  to  your  beautiful  sister  ?  —  how  dare  I  keep  my 
eyes  open  when  you  are  at  your  servant's  feet  ?  Oh,  Sir, 
had  I  been  born  a  lady,  I  would  have  lived,  died  for 
you  —  gone  with  you  all  over  the  world,  all  over  the  sea, 
and  all  the  islands  of  the  sea.  I  would  have  sighed,  wept, 
and  pined  away,  till  I  had  won  your  love ;  for  your  love 
would  h^ve  been  a  blessed  thing,  that  do  I  well  know, 
from  the  few  moments  you  stooped  to  let  your  heart  beat 
against  the  bosom  of  a  low-born  shepherdess.  Even  now, 
dearly  as  I  love  Walter  Harden,  fain  would  I  lay  me 
down  and  die  upon  this  daisied  green,  and  be  buried  be- 
neath it,  rather  than  that  poor  Amy  Gordon  should  affect 
the  soul  of  her  young  master  thus ;  for  never  saw  I,  and 
never  can  I  again  see,  a  yoqth  so  beautiful,  so  winning, 
so  overwhelming  to  a  maiden's  heart,  as  he  before  whom 
I  now  implore  permission  to  grovel  in  the  dust.  Send  me 
away  —  spurn  me  from  you  —  let  me  crawl  away  out  of 
your  presence  ;  —  I  can  find  my  way  back  to  my  father's 
house." 

It  might  have  b6en  a  trying  thing  to  the  pride  of  this 
high-minded  and  high-born  youth  to  be  refused  in  mar- 
riage by  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  poorest  shepherds ;  so 
would  it  have  been  had  he  loved  less  ;  but  all  pride  was 
extinguished,  and  so  seemed  forever  and  ever  the  light  of 
this  world's  happiness.  To  plead  further  he  felt  was  in 
vain.  Her  soul  had  been  given  to  another,  and  the  seal 
of  an  oath  set  upon  it,  never  to  be  broken  but  by  the 
hand  of  death.     So  he  lifted  her  up  in  his  arms,  kissed 
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her  madly  a  hundred  times,  cheek,  brow,  neck,  and  bosom, 
and  then  rushed  into  the  woods.  Amy  followed  him  with 
her  streaming  eyes,  and  then  turned  again  towards  the 
beautiful  lady,  who  was  sobbing  audibly  for  her  brother's 
sake.. 

"  Oh !  weep  not,  lady  !  that  I,  poor  Amy  Gordon,  have 
refused  to  become  the  wife  of  your  noble  brother.  The 
time  will  come,  and  soon  too,  when  he  and  you,  and  your 
fair  sisters,  and  your  stately  mother,  will  all  be  thankful 
that  I  yielded  not  to  entreaties  that  would  then  have 
brought  disgrace  upon  your  house  1  Never  —  never  would 
your  mother  have  forgiven  you;  and  as  for  me — would 
not  she  have  wished  me  dead  and  buried,  rather  than  the 
bride  of  her  only  and  darling  son?  You  know  that,  sim- 
ple and  innocent  as  I  am,  I  now  speak  but  the  truth ;  and 
how,  then,  could  your  noble  brother  have  continued  to 
love  me,  who  had  brought  dishonor,  and  disagreement, 
and  distraction,  among  those  who  are  now  all  so  dear  to 
one  another  ?  Oh  yes  —  yes,  he  would  soon  have  hated 
poor  Amy  Gordon,  and,  without  any  blame,  perhaps, 
broken  my  heart,  or  sent  me  away  from  the  Priory  back 
to  my  father's  hut.  Blessed  be  God  that  all  this  evil  has 
not  been  wrought  by  me  I  All  —  all  —  all  will  soon  be 
as  before." 

She  to  whom  Amy  thus  fervently  spoke,  felt  that  her 
words  were  not  wholly  without  truth.  Nor  could  she  help 
admiring  the  noble,  heroic,  and  virtuous  conduct  of  this 
poor  shepherdess,  whom  all  this  world's  temptations  would 
have  failed  to  lure  from  the  right  path.  Before  this  meet- 
ing she  had  thought  of  Amy  as  far  her  inferior  indeed, 
and  it  was  long  before  her  proper  pride  had  yielded  to 
the  love  of  her  brother,  whose  passion  she  feared  might 
otherwise  have  led  to  some  horrible  catastrophe.  Now 
that  he  had  fled  from  them  in  distraction,  this  terror 
again  possessed  her,  and  she  whispered  it  to  the  pale, 
trembling  shepherdess.  ^*  Follow  him,  follow  him,  gentle 
lady,  into  the  wood,  —  lose  not  a  moment,  —  call  upon 
him  by  name,  and  that  sweet  voice  must  bring  him  back. 
But  fear  not,  —  he  is  too  good  to  do  evil,  —  fear  not, 
receive  my  blessing  ;  —  and  let  me  return  to  my  father's 
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hut ;  it  is  bat  a  few  miles,  and  that  distance  is  nothing  to 
one  who  has* lived  all  her  life  among  the  hills.  My  poor 
father  will  think  I  have  died  in  some  solitary  place." 

The  lady  wept  to  think  that  she,  whom  she^ad  been 
willing  to  receive  as  a  sister,  should  return  all  by  herself, 
so  many  miles  at  night,  to  a  lonely  hot.  But  her  soul 
was  sick  with  fear  for  her  brother  :  so  she  took  from  her 
shoulders  a  long,  rich  Indian  silk  scarf,  of  gorgeous 
colors,  and  throwing  it  over  Amy's  figure,  said  —  "  Fair 
creature  and  good,  keep  this  for  my  sake  —  and  now, 
farewell."  She  gazed  on  the  Lily  for  a  moment  in  de- 
lighted wonder  at  her  graceful  beauty,  as  she  bent  on  one 
knee,  enrobed  in  that  unwonted  garb,  and  then  rising  up, 
gathered  the  flowing  drapery  around  her,  and  disappeared. 

**  God  in  his  infinite  mercy  be  praised,"  cried  Walter 
Harden,  as  he  and  the  old  man,  who  had  been  seeking 
Amy  for  hours  all  over  the  hills,  saw  the  Lily  gliding  tow- 
ards them  up  a  little  narrow  dell,  covered  from  head  to 
foot  with  the  splendid  raiment  that  shone  in  a  soft  shower 
of  moonlight.  Joy  and  astonishment  fpr  a  while  held  them 
speechless ;  but  they  soon  knew  all  that  had  happened  ; 
and  Walter  Harden  lifted  her  up  in  his  arms  and  carried 
her  home,  exhausted  now,  and  faint  with  fatigue  and 
trepidation,  as  if  she  were  but  a  lamb  rescued  from  a 
snow-wreath. 

Next  moon  was  that  which  the  reapers  love  —  and  be- 
fore it  had  waned  Amy  slept  in  the  bosom  of  her  husband, 
Walter  Harden.  Years  passed  on,  and  other  flowers  bed- 
sides the  Lily  of  Liddesdale  were  blooming  in  his  house. 
One  summer  evening,  when  the  shepherd,  his  fair  wife,  and 
their  children,  were  sitting  together  on  the  green  before 
the  door,  enjoying  probably  the  sight  and  the  noise  of  th6 
imps  much  more  than  the  murmurs  of  the  sylvan  Liddel, 
which  perhaps  they  did  not  hear,  a  gay  cavalcade  rode  up 
to  the  cottage,  and  a  noble  looking  young  man,  dismounting 
from  his  horse,  and  gently  assisting  a  beautiful  lady  to  do 
the  same,  walked  up  to  her  whom  he  had  known  only  by 
a  name  now  almost  forgotten,  and,  with  a  beaming  smile, 
said  —  "  Fair  Lily  of  Liddesdale,  this  is  my  wife  —  the 
Lady  of  the  Priory ;  come,  it  is  hard  to  say  which  of  you 
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should  bear  off  the  bell.''  Amy  rose  from  her  seat  with 
an  air  graceful  as  ever,  but  something  more  matronly  than 
that  of  Elliot's  younger  bride ;  and  while  these  two  fair 
creatures  beheld  each  other  with  mutual  admiration,  their 
husbands  stood  there  equally  happy  and  equally  proud  — 
George  Elliot  of  the  Priory,  and  Walter  Harden  of  the 
Glenioot. 


MOSS. SIDE. 


Gilbert  Ainslib  was  a  poor  man ;  and  he  had  been  a 
poor  man  all  the  days  of  his  life,  which  were  not  few,  for 
his  thin  hair  was  now  waxing  gray.  He  had  been  born 
and  bred  on  the  small  moorland  farm  which  he  now  occu- 
pied ;  and  he  hoped  to  die  there,  as  his  father  and  grand- 
father had  done  before  him,  leaving  a  family  just  above 
the  more  bitter  wants  of  this  world.  Labor,  hard  and  un- 
remitting, had  been  his  lot  in  life ;  but  though  sometimes 
severely  tried,  he  had  never  repined ;  and  through  all  the 
mist  and  gloom,  and  even  the  storms  that  had  assailed 
him,  he  had  lived  on  from  year  to  year  in  that  calm  and 
resigned  contentment  which  unconsciously  cheers  the 
hearth-stone  of  the  blameless  poor.  With  his  own  hands 
he  had  ploughed,  sowed,  and  reaped  his  often  scanty 
harvest,  assisted  as  they  grew  up,  by  three  sons,  who, 
even  in  boyhood,  were  happy  to  work  along  with  their 
father  in  the  fields.  Out  of  doors  or  in,  Gilbert  Ainslie 
was  never  idle.  The  spade,  the  shears,  the  plough-shaft, 
the  sickle,  and  the  flail,  all  came  readily  to  hands  that 
grasped  them  well ;  and  not  a  morsel  of  food  was  eaten 
under  his  roof,  or  a  garment  worn  there,  that  was  not  hon- 
estly, severely,  nobly  earned  :  Gilbert  Ainslie  was  a  slave, 
but  it  was  for  them  he  loved  with  a  sober  and  deep  affec- 
tion. The  thraldom  under  which  he  lived  God  had  im- 
posed, and  it  only  served  to  give  his  character  a  shade  of 
silent  gravity,  but  not  austere  ;  to  make  his  smiles  fewer, 
but  more  heartfelt ;  to  calm  his  soul  at  grace  before  and 
after  me&ls ;  and  to  kindle  it  in  the  morning  and  evening 
prayer. 
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There  is  no  need  to  tell  the  character  of  the  wife  of 
sach  a  man.  Meek  and  thoughtful,  yet  gladsome  and 
gay  withal,  her  heaven  was  in  her  house;  and  her  gentler 
and  weaker  hands  helped  to  bar  the  door  against  want 
OP'len  children  that  had  been  born  to  them,  they  had 
lost  three ;  and  as  they  had  fed,  clothed,  and  educated 
them  respectably,  so  did  they  give  them  who  died  a  re- 
spectable funeral.  The  living  did  not  grudge  to  give  up, 
for  a  while,  some  of  their  daily  comforts,  for  the  sake  of 
the  dead ;  and  bought,  with  the  little  sums  which  their 
industry  had  saved,  decent  mournings,  worn  on  Sabbath, 
and  then  carefully  laid  by.  Of  the  seven  that  survived, 
two  sons  were  farm-servants  in  the  neighborhood,  while 
three  daughters  and  two  spns  remained  at  home,  growing 
op,  a  small,  happy,  hard-working  household. 

Many  cottages  are  there  in  Scotland  like  Moss-side, 
and  many  such  humble  and  virtuous  cottagers  as  were 
now  beneath  its  roof  of  straw.  The  eye  of  the  passing 
traveller  may  mark  them,  or  mark  them  not,  but  they 
stand  peacefully  in  thousands  over  all  the  land;  and 
most  beautiful  do  they  make  it,  through  all  its  wide  val- 
leys and  narrow  glens  —  its  low  holms,  encircled  by  the 
rocky  walla  of  some  bonny  burn  —  its  green  mounts, 
elated  with  their  little  crowning  groves  of  plane-trees,  -— 
its  yellow  corn-fields  —  its  bare  pastoral  hill-sides,  and  all 
its  healthy  moors,  on  whose  black  bosom  lie  shining  or 
concealed  glades  of  excessive  verdure,  inhabited  by  flow- 
ers, and  visited  only  by  the  far-flying  bees.  Moss-side 
was  not  beautiful  to  a  careless  or  hasty  eye ;  but  when 
looked  on  and  surveyed  it  seemed  a  pleasant  dwelling. 
Its  roof,  overgrown  with  grass  and  moss,  was  almost  as 
green  as  the  ground  out  of  which  its  weather-stained 
walls  appeared  to  grow.  The  moss  behind  it  was  sepa- 
rated from  a  little  garden  by  a  narrow  slip  of  arable  land, 
the  dark  color  of  which  showed  that  it  had  been  won 
from  the  wild  by  patient  industry,  and  by  patient  industry 
retained.  It  required  a  bright  sunny  day  to  make  Mos»- 
side  fair  ;  but  then  it  was  fair  indeed  :  and  when  the  lit- 
tle brown  moorland  birds  were  singing  their  short  songs 
among  the  rushes  and  the  heather,  or  a  lark,  perhaps 
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lured  thither  by  some  green  barley  field  for  its  undistarb- 
ed  nest,  rose  singing  all  o?er  the  enlivened  solitude,  the 
little  bleak  farm  smiled  like  the  paradise  of  poverty,  sad 
and  affecting  in  its  lone  and  extreme  simplicity.  The 
boys  and  girls  had  made  some  plots  of  flowers  among  the 
vegetables  that  the  little  garden  supplied  for  their  homely 
meals ;  pinks  and  carnations,  brought  from  walled  gar- 
dens of  rich  men  farther  down  in  the  cultivated  strath, 
grew  here  with  somewhat  diminished  lustre;  a  bright 
show  of  tulips  had  a  strange  beauty  in  the  midst  of  that 
moorland ;  apd  the  smell  of  roses,  mixed  well  with  that 
of  the  clover,  the  beautiful  fair  clover,  that  loves  the 
soil  and  the  air  of  Scotland,  and  gives  the  rich  and  balmy 
milk  to  the  poor  man's  lips. 

In  this  cottage,  Gilbert's  youngest  child,  a  girl  about 
nine  years  of  age,  had  been  lying  for  a  week  in  a  fever. 
It  was  now  Saturday  evening,  and  the  ninth  day  of  the 
disease.  Was  she  to  live  or  die?  It  seemed  as  if  a  very 
few  hours  were  between  the  innocent  creature  and  heav- 
en. All  the  symptoms  were  those  of  approaching  death. 
The  parents  knew  well  the  change  that  comes  over  the 
human  face,  whether  it  be  in  infancy,  youth,  or  prime, 
just  before  the  departure  of  the  spirit ;  and  as  they  stood 
together  by  Margaret's  bed,  it  seemed  to  them  that  the 
fatal  shadow  had  fallen  upon  her  features.  The  surgeon 
of  the  parish  lived  some  miles  distant,  but  they  expected 
him  now  every  moment,  and  many  a  wistful  look  was 
directed  by  tearful  eyes  along  the  moor.  The  daughter, 
who  was  out  at  service,  came  anxiously  home  on  this 
night,  the  only  one  that  could  be  allowed  her,  for  the 
poor  must  work  in  their  grief,  and  their  servants  most 
do  their  duty  to  those  whose  bread  they  eat,  even  when 
nature  is  sick  —  sick  at  heart.  Another  of  the  daughters 
came  in  from  the  potato-field  beyond  the  brae,  with  what 
was  to  be  their  frugal  supper.  The  calm,  noiseless  spirit 
of  life  was  in  and  around  the  house,  while  death  seemed 
dealing  with  one  who,  a  few  days  ago,  was  like  light 
'  upon  the  floor,  and  the  sound  of  music,  that  always 
breathed  up  when  most  wanted  ;  glad  and  joyous  in 
common  talk  —  sweet,  silvery,  and  mournful,  when  it 
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joined  in  hymn  or  psalm.  One  after  the  other,  they  con- 
tinued going  up  to  the  bedside,  and  then  coming  away, 
sobbing  or  silent,  to  see  their  merry  little  sister,  who 
used  to  keep  dancing  all  day  like  a  butterfly  in  a  meadow 
field,  or  like  a  butterfly  with  shut  wings  on  a  flower,  tri- 
fling for  a  while  in  the  silence  of  her  joy,  now  tossing 
restlessly  on  her  bed,  and  scarcely  sensible  of  the  words 
of  endearment  whispered  around  her,  or  the  kisses  dropt 
with  tears,  in  spite  of  themselves,  on  her  burning  fore- 
head. 

Utter  poverty  often  kills  the  affections ;  but  a  deep, 
constant,  and  common  feeling  of  this  world's  hardships, 
and  an  equal  participation  in  all  those  struggles  by  which 
they  may  be  softened,  unite  husband  and  wife,  parents 
and  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  in  thoughtful  and  sub- 
dued tenderness,  making  them  happy  indeed,  while  the 
circle  round  the  fire  is  unbroken,  and  yet  preparing  them 
every  day  to  bear  the  separation,  when  some  one  or  other 
is  taken  slowly  or  suddenly  away.  Their  souls  are  not 
moved  by  fits  and  starts,  although,  indeed,  nature  some- 
times will  wrestle  with  necessity ;  and  there  is  a  wise 
moderation  both  in  the  joy  and  the  grief  of  the  intelligent 
poor,  which  keeps  lasting  trouble  away  from  their  earthly 
lot,  and  prepares  them  silently  and  unconsciously  for 
heaven. 

'*  Do  you  think  the  child  is  dying? ''  said  Gilbert,  with 
a  calm  voice,  to  the  surgeon,  who,  on  his  wearied  horse, 
had  just  arrived  from  another  sick-bed,  over  the  misty 
range  of  hills ;  and  had  been  looking  steadfastly  for  some 
minutes  on  the  little  patient.  The  humane  man  knew 
the  family  well  in  the  midst  of  whom  he  was  standing, 
and  replied  —  "While  there  is  life  there  is  hope;  but 
my  pretty  little  Margaret  is,  I  fear,  in  the  last  extremity." 
There  was  no  loud  lamentation  at  these  words ;  —  all  had 
before  known,  though  they  would  not  confess  it  to  them- 
selves, what  they  now  were  told  ;  —  and  though  the  cer- 
tainty that  was  in  the  words  of  the  skilful  man  made 
their  hearts  beat  for  a  little  while  with  sicker  throbbings, 
made  their  pale  faces  paler,  and  brought  out  from  some 
eyes  a  greater  gush  of  tears  ;  yet  death  had  been  before 
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ill  this  hoiMe^  and  in  this  ease  ht  came,  as  he  always 
does,  in  awe,  but  not  in  tefrof.  There  were  wandering 
and  wavering  and  dreamy  delirious  phantasies  in  the 
brain  of  the  innocent  child ;  but  the  few  words  she  in- 
distinctly uttered  were  affecting,  not  rending  to  the  heart, 
for  it  was  plain  that  she  thought  herself  herding  her 
sheep  in  the  green  silent  pastures,  and  sitting  wrapped 
in  her  plaid  upon  the  lawn  and  sunny  side  of  the  Birk- 
knowe.  She  was  too  mu6h  exhausted  —  there  was  too 
little  life — too  little  breath  in  her  heart,  to  frame  a  tone; 
hut  some  of  her  words  seemed  to  be  from  favorite  old 
songs ;  and  at  last  her  mother  wept,  and  turned  aside  her 
face,  when  the  child,  whose  blue  eyes  were  shut,  and 
her  lips  almost  still,  breathed  out  these  lines  of  the  beao* 
tiful  twenty<4hird  psalm  : 

The  Lord  *a  nay  Shepherd,  I  '11  not  wtot. 

He  makes  me  down  to  lie 
In  pastures  green :  he  leadeth  me 

The  quiet  waters  by. 

The  child  was  now  left  with  none  hut  her  mother  by 
the  bedside,  for  it  was  said  to  be  best  so ;  and  Gilbert 
aAd  his  family  sat  down  round  the  kitchen  (ire,  for  a 
while,  in  silence.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they 
began  to  rise  calmly,  and  to  go  each  to  his  allotted  work. 
One  of  the  daughters  went  forth  with  the  pail  to  milk 
the  cow,  and  another  began  to  set  out  the  table  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor  for  supper,  covering  it  with  a  while 
doth.  Gilbert  viewed  the  usual  household  arrangements 
with  a  solemn  and  untroubled  eye ;  and  there  was  almost 
the  faint 'light  of  a  grateful  smile  on  his  cheek,  as  he  said 
to  the  worthy  sur^on,  "  You  will  partake  of  our  fare, 
after  your  day's  travel  and  toil  of  humanity.^'  In  a  dhort 
silent  half  hoar,  the  potatoes  and  oatcakes,  butter  and 
milk,  were  on  the  board ;  and  Gilbert  lifted  up  his  toil- 
hardenlsd,  but  manly  hand,  with  a  slow  motion,  at  which 
the  room  waa  to  hashed  as  if  it  had  been  empty,  closed  his 
eyes  in  reverence,  and  asked  a  blessing.  There  was  a 
little  stool,  on  which  no  one  sat,  by  the  old  man's  side. 
It  had  been  put  there  unfittingly^  when  the  other  sea;t8 
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were  all  placed  in  their  usual  order;  but  the  golden  head 
that  was  wont  to  rise  at  that  part  of  the  table  was  now 
wanting.  There  was  silence,  —  not  a  word  was  said,  — 
their  meal  was  before  them,  —  God  had  been  thanked,  and 
they  began  to  eat. 

While  they  were  at  their  silent  meal,  a  horseman  came 
galloping  to  the  door,  and,  with  a  loqd  voice,  called  out 
that  he  had  been  sent  express  with  a  letter  to  Qilbert 
Ainslie ;  at  the  same  time  rudely,  and  with  an  oath  de<- 
manding  a  dram  for  his  trouble.  The  eldest  son,  a  lad 
of  eighteen,  fiercely  seized  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  and 
turned  his  head  away  from  the  door.  The  rider,  some- 
what alarmed  at  the  flushed  face  of  the  powerful  stripling, 
threw  down  the  letter,  and  rode  off.  Gilbert  took  the 
letter  from  his  son's  hand,  Gastiu;^,  at  the  same  time,  a 
half-upbraiding  look  on  his  face,  that  was  returning  to  its 
former  color.  /'I  feared,''  said  the  youth,  with  a  tear 
in  his  eye,  **  I  feared  that  the  brute's  voice,  and  the  tramp-p 
ling  of  the  horse's  feet,  would  have  disturbed  her."  Gl]-r 
bert  held  the  letter  hesitatingly  in  his  hand,  as  if  afraid, 
at  the  moment,  to  read  it ;  at  length  he  said  aloud  to  the 
surgeon,  *'  You  know  that  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  debt,  if 

1'usUy  incurred,  and  punctually  paid  when  due,  is  no  dis* 
lonor.''  Both  his  hand  and  his  voice  shook  slightly  ^ 
he  spoke;  but  he  opened  the  letter  from  the  lawyer,  and 
read  it  in  silence.  At  this  moment  his  wife  came  from 
her  child's  bed-side,  and  looking  anxiously  at  her  husband, 
told  him  "  not  to  mind  about  the  money,  — •  that  no  map, 
who  knew  him,  would  arrest  his  goods,  or  put  him  into 
prison ;  —  though,  dear  me,  it  is  cruel  to  be  put  to  it  thu^, 
when  our  own  bairn  is  dying,  and  when,  if  so  be  the  lprd*8 
■will,  she  should  have  a  decent  burial,  poor  innocent,  like 
them  that  went  before  her."  Gilbert  continued  reading 
the  letter  with  a  face  on  which  no  emotion  could  be  dis^ 
covered ;  and  then,  folding  it  up,  he  gave  it  to  his  wife ; 
told  her  she  might  read  it  if  she  chose,  and  then  put  it 
into  his  desk  in  the  room,  beside  the  poor  dear  bairQ. 
She  took  it  from  him  without  reading  it,  and  crushed  it 
into  her  bosom ;  for  she  turned  her  e^r  towards  h^r  child, 
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and,  thinking  she  heard  it  stir,  ran  out  hastily  to  its  bed- 
side. 

Another  hour  of  trial  past,  and  the  child  was  still  swim- 
ming for  its  life.  The  very  dogs  knew  there  was  grief  in 
the  house,  and  lay  without  stirring,  as  if  hiding  themselves, 
below  the  long  table  at  the  window.  One  sister  sat  with 
an  unfinished  gown  on  her  knees,  that  she  had  been  sew- 
ing for  the  dear  child,  and  still  continued  at  the  hopeless 
work,  she  scarcely  knew  why;  and  often,  often,  putting 
up  her  hand  to  wipe  away  a  tear.  **  What  is  that  ? ''  said 
the  old  man  to  his  eldest  daughter  ;  "  what  is  that  you  are 
laying  on  the  shelf?"  She  could  scarcely  reply  that  it 
was  a  riband  and  an  ivory  comb  she  had  brought  for  little 
Margaret,  against  the  night  of  the  dancing-school  ball. 
And,  at  these  words,  the  father  could  not  restrain  a  long, 
deep,  and  bitter  groan ;  at  which  the  boy  nearest  in  age 
to  his  dying  sister,  looked  up  weeping  in  his  face,  and 
letting  the  tattered  book  of  old  ballads,  which  he  had  been 
poring  on  but  not  reading,  fall  out  of  his  hands,  he  rose 
from  his  seat,  and,  going  into  his  father's  bosom,  kissed 
him,  and  asked  God  to  bless  him ;  for  the  holy  heart  of 
the  boy  was  moved  within  him  ;  and  the  old  man  as  he 
embraced  him,  felt  that,  in  his  innocence  and  simplicity, 
he  was  indeed  a  comforter.  **  The  Lord  giveth,  and  the 
Lord  taketh  away,"  said  the  old  man;  "blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord." 

The  outer  door  gently  opened,  and  he,  whose  presence 
had  in  former  years  brought  peace  and  resignation  hither, 
when  their  hearts  had  been  tried,  even  as  they  now  were 
tried,  stood  before  them.  On  the  night  before  the  Sabbath, 
the  minister  of  Auchindown  never  left  his  Manse,  except, 
as  now,  to  visit  the  sick  or  dying  bed.  Scarcely  could  Gil- 
bert reply  to  his  first  question  about  his  child,  when  the 
surgeon  came  from  the  bed-room,  and  said,  "  Margaret 
seems  lifted  up  by  God's  hand  above  death  and  the  grave : 
I  think  she  will  recover.  She  has  fallen  asleep ;  and, 
when  she  wakes,  I  hope  —  I  believe  — that  the  danger 
will  be  past,  and  that  your  child  will  live." 

They  were  all  prepared  for  death ;  but  now  they  were 


found  unprepared  for  life.  Ope  wept  X\^\  h^d  (ill  tliCA 
locked  up  all  her  tears  within  her  heart  i  another  gaYe  ^ 
short  palpitating  abriek ;  and  the  tender-hearted  Isabel. 
who  had  nursed  the  child  wb^n  it  was  a  baby,  faintea 
ft  way.  The  youngest  brother  gave  way  to  gladsome 
smiles ;  and,  calling  out  his  dog  Hector,  who  used  to  sport 
with  hiB9  and  bia  little  aister  on  the  paoor,  he  told  the 
tidioge  tp  the  durab  irrational  creature,  whose  eyes,  i(  ia 
certaiQ,  sparkled  with  a  sort  of  joy,  The  dock,  tor  spm^ 
days,  had  been  prevented  fron^  striking  the  hours  \  h^i 
the  eilept  &9g9r^  pointed  to  the  hour  of  nipe;  P^d  that» 
ip  the  CQttiige  ipf  (jftlbert  Ainslie,  was  th?  stated  hour  of 
family  worabip*  Hi^  0W9  honored  painist^  took  \\^e 
book: 

He  w{i)e4  a  portion  with  Judicious  care ; 

And,  Let  uf  worship  God,  he  said,  with  aolenai  ^r. 

A  chapter  was  cead^«-ra  prayer  said  ;?Tr- and  so,  too, 
was  song  a  psalm ;  but  it  was  sung  low,  and  with  sup- 
pressed voices,  lest  Ike  child's  saving  sleep  might  be 
broken  $  and  now  and  then  the  female  voices  trembled, 
or  seme  one  of  tiiem  ceased  altogether ;  for  there  had  heea 
tribulation  and  anguish,  and  now  hope  and  faith  were 
tried  in  the  joy  of  thanksgiving. 

The  child  still  slept;  and  its  sleep  seemed  more  sound 
and  deep.  It  appeered  almost  certain  that  the  crisis  was 
over,  and  itfaat  the  flower  was  not  to  fade.  **  Children, '' 
said  Gilbert,  ^  our  ht^ineas  is  in  the  love  we  bear  to 
oae  another ;  and  our  duty  is  iu  submitting  tto  and  serv-r 
iOjg  God.  Gracious,  indeed,  has  he  been  unto  us.  If 
not  ihe  recwery  of  our  liitle  darling,  daiKcing,  singing 
Margaret,  worth  all  the  gdd  that  ever  waa  mined  1  If 
we  had.  had  thousands  of  thousands,  would  we  sot  have 
filled  up  her  grave  with  the  worthless  dross  of  gold,  rather 
than  that  ahe  afaould  have  gone  dowu  there  with  her  sweet 
&ce  and  aM  her  roay  smiles  t "  There  was  no  reply ;  bttt 
a  joy ftd  sobbing  all  over  the  room. 

'*  Never  mind  the  letter,  nor  the  debt,  father/^  eai4  th« 
eldest  daughter.  "^  We  baae  all  some  Uttk  thing  of  osif 
Qwn«  a  few  pouadsfT^and  «re  shall  be  able  to  raiae  at 
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much  as  will  keep  arrest  and  prison  at  a  distance ;  or  if 
they  do  take  our  furniture  out  of  the  house,  all  except 
Margaret's  bed,  who  cares?  we  will  sleep  on  the  floor; 
and  there  are  potatoes  in  the  6eld,  and  clear  water  in  the 
spring, —  we  need  fear  nothing,  want  nothing;  blessed 
be  God  for  all  his  mercies'" 

Gilbert  went  into  the  sick  room,  and  got  the  letter  from 
his  wife,  who  was  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  watching, 
with  a  heart  blessed  bdyond  all  bliss,  the  calm  and  regu- 
lar breathings  of  her  child.  **  This  letter,"  said  he  mildly, 
"  is  not  from  a  hard  creditor :  come  with  me  while  I 
read  it  aloud  to  our  children."  The  letter  was  read 
aloud,  and  it  was  well  fitted  to  diffuse  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction through  the  dwelling  of  poverty.  It  was  from  an 
executor  to  the  will  of  a  distant  relative,  who  had  lefl  Gil- 
bert Ainslie  ^1500.  *'  The  sum,"  said  Gilbert,  **  is  a 
large  one  to  folks  like  us,  but  not,  I  hope,  large  enough 
to  turn  our  heads,  or  make  us  think  ourselves  all  lords 
and  ladies.  It  will  do  more,  far  more,  than  put  me  fairly 
above  the  world  at  last.  I  believe  that  with  it  I  may  buy 
this  very  farm  on  which  my  forefathers  have  toiled.  But 
God,  whose  providence  has  sent  this  temporal  blessing, 
may  he  send  us  wisdom  and  prudence  how  to  use  it,  and 
humble  and  grateful  hearts  to  us  all." 

*' You  will  be  able  to  send  me  to  school  all  the  year 
round  now,  father,"  said  the  youngest  boy.  "  And  you 
may  leave  'the  flail  to  your  sons,  now,  father,"  said  the 
eldest.  "You  may  hold  the  plough  still,  for  you  draw  a 
straighter  furrow  than  any  of  us ;  but  hard  work  for 
young  sinews ;  and  you  may  sit  now  oftener  in  your  arm- 
chair by  the  ingle.  You  will  not  need  to  rise  now  in  the 
dark,  cold  and  snowy  winter  mornings,  and  keep  thrash- 
ing corn  in  the  barn  for  hours  by  candle-light  before  the 
late  dawning." 

.There  was  silence,  gladness,  and  sorrow,  and  but  little 
sleep  in  Moss-side,  between  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
stars,  that  were  now  out  in  thousands,  clear,  bright,  and 
sparkling  over  the  unclouded  sky.  Those  who  had  lain 
down  for  an  hour  or  two  in  bed  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  slept;    and  when  about  morning  little  Margaret 
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awoke,  an  altered  creature,  pale,  languid,  and  unable  to 
turn  herself  on  her  lowly  bed,  but  with  meaning  in  her 
eyes,  memory  in  her  mind,  affection  in  her  heart,  and 
coolness  in  all  her  veins,  a  happy  group  were  watching  the 
first  faint  smile  that  broke  over  her  features ;  and  never 
did  one  who  stood  there  forget  that  Sabbath  morning,  on 
which  she  seemed  to  look  round  upon  them  all  with  a 
gaze  of  fair  and  sweet  bewilderment,  like  one  half  con- 
scious of  having  been  rescued  from  the  power  of  the 
grave. 
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In  a  few  weeks  the  annual  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  to  be  administered  in  the  parish  of  Deauside ; 
and  the  minister,  venerable  in  old  age,  of  authority  by 
the  power  of  his  talents  and  learning,  almost  feared  for 
his  sanctity,  yet  withal  beloved  for  gentleness  and  com- 
passion that  had  never  been  found  wanting  when  required 
either  by  the  misfortunes  or  errors  of  any  of  his  flock,  had 
delivered,  for  several  successive  Sabbaths,  to  full  congre- 
gations, sermons  on  the  proper  preparation  of  communi- 
cants in  that  awful  ordinance.  The  old  roan  was  a  fol- 
lower of  Calvin  ;  and  many  who  had  listened  to  him  with 
a  resolution  in  their  hearts  to  approach  the  table  of  the 
Redeemer,  felt  so  awe-stricken  and  awakened  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  exhortations,  that  they  gave  their  souls 
another  year  to  meditate  on  what  they  had  heard,  and  by 
a  pure  and  humble  course  of  life,  to  render  themselves 
less  unworthy  to  partake  the  mysterious  and  holy  b^ead 
and  wine. 

The  good  old  man  reaeived  in  the  Manse,  for  a  couple 
of  hours  every  evening,  such  of  his  parishioners  as  came 
to  signify  their  wish  to  partake  of  the  sacrament ;  and  it 
was  then  noted,  that  though  he  in  nowise  departed,  in  his 
conversation  with  them  at  such  times,  from  the  spirit  of 
those  doctrines  which  he  had  delivered  from  the  pulpit, 
yet  his  manner  was  milder,  more  soothing,  and  full  of  en- 
couragement ;  so  that  many  who  went  to  him  almost  with 
quaking  hearts,  departed  in  tranquillity  and  peace,  and 
looked  forward  to  that  most  impressive  and  solemn  act  of 
Christian  faith,  with  calm  and  glad  anticipation.     The 
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old  mart  thought  truly  and  justly,  that  few,  if  any,  would 
come  to  the  Manse,  after  having  heard  him  in  the  kirk, 
without  due  and  deep  reflection ;  and  therefore,  though 
he  allowed  none  to  pass  through  his  hands  without  strict 
examination,  he  spoke  to  them  all  benignly,  and  with  that 
sort  of  paternal'pity,  which  a  religious  man,  about  to  leave 
this  life,  feels  towards  all  his  brethren  of  mankind,  who 
are  entering  upon,  or  engaged  in  its  scenes  of  agitation, 
trouble,  and  danger. 

On  one  of  those  evenings,  the  servant  showed  into  the 
minister's  study,  a  tall,  bold  looking,  dark  visaged  man, 
in  the  prime  of  life,  who,  with  little  of  the  usual  courtesy, 
advanced  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  somewhat 
abruptly  declared  the  sacred  purpose  of  his  visit.  But 
before  he  could  receive  a  reply,  he  looked  around  and 
before  him  ;  and  there  was  something  so  solemn  in  the 
old  minister's  appearance,  as  he  sat  like  a  spirit,  with  his 
unclouded  eyes  fixed  upon  the  intruder,  that  that  person's 
countenance  fell,  and  his  heart  was  involuntarily  knock- 
ing against  his  side.  An  old  large  Bible,  the  same  that 
he  read  from  in  the  pulpit,  was  lying  open  before  him. 
One  glimmering  candle  showed  his  beautiful  and  silvery 
locks  falling  over  his  temples,  as  his  head  half  stooped 
over  the  sacred  page ;  a  dead  silence  was  in  the  room, 
dedicated  to  meditation  and  prayer  ;  the  old  man,  it  was 
known,  had  for  sometime  felt  himself  to  be  dying,  and  had 
spoken  of  the  sacrament  of  this  summer  as  the  last  he 
could  ever  hope  to  administer ;  so  that,  altogether,  in  the 
silence,  the. dimness,  the  sanctity,  the  unworldliness  of 
the  time,  the  place,  and  the  being  before  him,  the  visitor 
stood  like  one  abashed  and  appalled ;  and  bowing  more 
reverently,  or,  at  least,  respectfully,  he  said,  with  a  hur- 
ried and  quivering  voice,  **  Sir,  I«come  for  your  sanction, 
to  be  admitted  to  the  table  of  the  Lord." 

The  minister  motioned  to  him  with  his  hand  to  sit  down, 
and  it  was  a  relief  to  the  trembling  man  to  do  so,  for  he 
was  in  the  presence  of  one,  who  he  felt  saw  into  his 
heart.  A  sudden  change,  from  hardihood  to  terror,  took 
place  within  his  dark  nature;  he  wished  himself  out  of 
the  insupportable  sanctity  of  that  breathless  room ;  and  a 
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remorse,  that  had  hitherto  slept,  or  been  drowned  within 
him,  now  clutched  his  heart-strings,  as  if  with  an  alternate 
grasp  of  frost  and  fire,  and  made  his  knees  knock  against 
each  other  where  he  sat,  and  his  face  pale  as  ashes. 

^'  Norman  Adams,  saidst  thou,  that  thou  wilt  take  into 
that  hand,  and  put  into  those  lips,  the  symbol  of  the  blood 
that  was  shed  for  sinners,  and  of  the  body  that  bowed  on 
the  cross,  and  then  gave  up  the  ghost  ?  If  so,  let  us  speak 
together,  even  as  if  thou  .wert  communing  with  thine  own 
heart.  Never,  again,  may  I  join  in  that  sacrament,  for 
the  hour  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  Say,  wilt  thou  eat 
and  drink  death  to  thine  immortal  soul  ?  " 

The  terrified  man  found  strength  to  rise  from  his  seat, 
and  staggering  towards  the  door,  said,  **  Pardon,  forgive 
me,  I  am  not  worthy."  '*  It  is  not  I  who  can  pardon, 
Norman.  That  power  lies  not  with  man  ;  but  sit  down 
—  you  are  deadly  pale  —  and  though,  I  fear,  an  ill-living 
and  a  dissolute  man,  greater  sinners  have  repented,  and 
been  saved.  Approach  not  now  the  table  of  the  Lord, 
but  confess  all  your  sins  before  him  in  the  silence  of  your 
own  house,  and  upon  your  naked  knees  on  the  stone  floor 
every  morning  and  every  night;  and  if  this  you  do  faith* 
fully,  humbly,  and  with  a  contrite  heart,  come  to  me  again 
when  the  sacrament  is  over,  and  I  will  i^eak  words  of 
comfort  to  you,  if,  then,  I  am  able  to  speak,  if,  Norman, 
it  should  be  on  my  death-bed.  This  will  I  do  for  the 
sake  of  thy  soul,  and  for  the  sake  of  thy  father,  Norman, 
whom  my  soul  loved,  and  who  was  a  support  to  me  in  my 
ministry  for  many  long  years,  even  for  two  score  and  ten, 
for  we  were  at  school  together ;  and  had  your  father  been 
living  now,  he  would ^  like  myself,  have  this  very  day 
finished  his  eighty-*fifth  year.  I  send  you  not  from  roe 
in  anger,  but  in  pity  and  love.  Go,  my  son,  and  this 
very  night  begin  your  repentance,  for  if  that  face  speak 
the  truth,  your  heart  must  be  sorely  charged." 

Just  as  the  old  man  ceased  speaking,  and  before  the 
humble,  or  at  least  affrighted  culprit  had  risen  to  go, 
another  visitor  of  a  very  different  kind  was  shown  into 
the  room.  A  young,  beautiful  girl,  almost  shrouded  in 
her  cloak,  with  a  sweet,  pale  face,  on  which  sadneps 
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H^Aned  rn  vain  to  strive  with  the  natural  expression  of 
the  happiness  of  youth. 

*'  Mary  Simpson,"  said  the  kind  old  man,  as  she  stood 
with  a  timid  curtesy  near  the  door ;  "  Mary  Simpson, 
approach,  and  receive  from  my  hands  the  token  for  which 
thou  oomest.  Well  dost  thou  know  the  history  of  thy 
Saviour's  life,  and  rejoicest  in  the  life  and  immortality 
brought  to  light  by  the  gospel.  Young  and  guileless, 
Mary  I  art  thou,  and  dim  as  my  memory  now  is  of  many 
things,  yet  do  I  well  remember  the  evening,  .when  first 
beside  my  knee,  thou  heardst  read  haw  the  Divine  Infant 
was  laid,  in  a  manger  —  how  the  wise  men  from  the  east 
came  to  the  place  of  his  nativity  —  and  how  the  angels 
were  heard  singing  in  the  fields  of  Bethlehem  all  the 
night  long." 

Alas  i  every  Word  that  had  thus  been  uttered  sent  a 
pang  into  the  poor  creature's  heart,  and  without  lifting 
her  eyes  from  the  floor,  and  in  a  voice  more  faint  and 
hollow  than  belonged  to  one  s^  young,  she  said,  "  Oh  1 
Sir,  I  come  not  as  an  intending  communicant ;  yet  the 
Lord  my  Grod  knows  that  I  am  rather  miserable  than 
goihy,  and  he  will  not  suffer  my  soul  to  perish,  though  a 
baby  is  now  within  me,  the  child  of  guilt,  and  sin,  and  hor* 
ror.  This,  my  shame,  come  I  to  tell  you ;  but  for  the 
father  of  my  babe  unborn,  cruel  though  he  has  been  to 
me,  oh  !  cruel,  cruel,  ibdeed  —  yet  shall  his  name  go 
down  with  me  in  silence  to  the  grave.  I  must  not,  must 
not  breathe  his  name  in  mortal  ears ;  but  I  have  looked 
round  Ine  In  the  wide  moor,  and  when  nothing  that  could 
understand  was  by,  nothing  living  but  birds,  and  bees, 
and  the  sheep  I  was  herding,  often  whispered  his  name 
in  my  prayers,  and  beseeched  God  and  Jesus  to  forgive 
him  all  his  sms." 

At  these  words,  of  which  the  passionate  utterance 
seemed  to  relieve  her  heart,  and  before  the  pitying  and 
bewildered  old  man  could  reply,  Mary  Simpson  raised 
her  eyes  from  the  floor,  and  fearing  to  meet  the  face  of 
the  rarinister,  which  had  heretofore  never  shone  upon  her 
but  with  smiles,  and  of  which  the  expected  frown  was  to 
her  altogether  insupportable,   she  turned  them  wildly 
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round  the  room,  as  if  for  a  dark  resting  place,  and  beheld 
Norman  Adams  rooted  to  his  seat,  leaning  towards  her 
with  his  white  ghastly  countenance,  and  his  eyes  starting 
from  their  sockets,  seemingly  in  wrath,  agony,  fear,  and 
remorse.  That  terrible  face  struck  poor  Mary  to  the 
heart,  and  she  sunk  against  the  wall,  and  slipped  down 
shuddering  upon  a  chair. 

"Norman  Adams,  I  am  old  and  weak,  but  do  you'put 
your  arm  around  that  poor  lost  creature,  and  keep  her 
from  falling  down  on  the  hard  floor.  I  hear  it  is  a  stormy 
night,  and  she  has  walked  some  miles  hither  ;  no  wonder 
she  is  overcome.  You  have  heard  her  confessiqn.  But 
it  was  not  meant  for  your  ear ;  so,  till  I  see  you  again, 
say  nothing  of  what  you  have  now  heard." 

"  O  Sir  I  a  cup  of  water,  for  my  blood  is  either  leaving 
my  heart  altogether,  or  it  is  drowning  it.  Your  voice, 
Sir,  is  going  far,  far  away  from  me,  and  I  am  sinking 
down.  Oh  !  hold  me,  —  hold  me  up !  It  is  a  pit  into 
which  I  am  falling!  —  Saw  I  not  Normaji  Adams?  — 
Where  is  he  now  T  " 

The  poor  maiden  did  not  fall  off  the  chair,  although 
Norman  Adams  supported  her  not ;  but  her  head  lay  back 
against  the  wall,  and  a  sigh,  long  and  dismal,  burst  from 
her  bosom  that  deeply  affected  the  old  man's  heart,  but 
struck  that  of  the  speechless  and  motionless  sinner,  like 
the  first  toll  of  the  prison  bell  that  warns  the  felon  to  leave 
his  cell  and  come  forth  to  execution. 

The  ministef  fixed  a  stern  eye  upon  Norman,  for,  from 
the  poor  girl's  unconscious  words,  it  was  plain  that  he 
was  the  guilty  wretch  who  had  wrought  all  this  misery. 
**  You  knew,  did  you  not,  that  she  had  neither  father  nor 
mother,  sister  nor  brother,  scarcely  one  relation  on  earth 
to  care  for  or  watch  over  her ;  and  yet  you  have  used  her 
so?  If  her  beauty  was  a  temptation  unto  you,  did  not  the 
sweet  child's  innocence  touchyour  hard  and  selfish  heart 
with  pity ;  or  her  guilt  and  grief  must  surely  now. wring 
it  with  remorse.  Look  on  her  —  white  —  cold  —  breath- 
less—  still  as  a  corpse ;  and  yet,  thou  bold,  bad  man,  thy 
footsteps  would  have  approached  the  table  of  thy  Lord." 

The  child  now  partly  awoke  from  her  swoon,  and  her 
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dim  opening  eyes  met  those  of  Norman  Adams.  She 
shut  them  with  a  shudder,  and  said,  sickly,  and  with  a 
quivering  voice,  "  O  spare,  spare  me,  Norman  :  are  we 
again  in  that  dark  fearful  wood?  Tremble  not  for  your 
life  on  earth,  Norman,  for  never,  never  will  I  tell  to  mor- 
tal ears  that  terrible  secret ;  but  spare  me,  spare  me,  else 
our  Saviour,  with  all  his  mercy,  will  never  pardon  your 
unrelenting  soul.  These  are  cruel  looking  eyes;  you 
will  not  surely  murder  poor  Mary  Simpson,  unhappy  as 
she  is,  and  must  for  ever  be — yet  life  is  sweet!  She 
beseeches  you  on  her  knees  to  spare  her  life !  "  —  and,  in 
the  intense  fear  of  phantasy,  the  poor  creature  struggled 
off  the  chair,  and  fell  down  indeed  in  a  heap  at  his  feet. 

''  Canst  thou  indeed  be  the  son  of  old  Norman  Adams, 
the  industrious,  the  temperate,  the  mild,  and  the  pious ; 
who  so  often  sat  in  this  very  room  which  your  presence 
has  now  polluted,  and  spake  with  me  on  the  mysteries  of 
life  and  of  death?  Foul  ravisher,  what  stayed  thy  hand 
from  the  murder  of  that  child,  when  there  were  none  near 
to  hear  her  shrieks  in  the  dark  solitude  of  the  great  pine^ 
wood  t " 

Norman  Adams  smote  his  heart  and  fell  down  too  on 
his  knees  beside  the  poor  ruined  orphan.  He  put  his  arm 
around  her,  and,  raising  her  from  the  floor,  said,  "  No, 
no,  my  sin  is  great,  too  great  for  heaven's  forgiveness ; 
but,  O  Sir,  say  not  —  say  not  that  I  would  have  murdered 
her ;  for,  savage  as  my  crime  was,  yet  may  God  judge  me 
less  terrible  than  if  I  had  taken  her  life." 

In  a  little  while  they  were  both  seated  with  some  com- 
posure, and  silence  was  in  the  room.  No  one  spoke,  and 
the  old  gray-haired  man  sat  with  eyes  fixed  without  read- 
ing, on  the  open  Bible.  At  last  he  broke  silence  with 
these  words  out  of  Isaiah,  that  seemed  to  have  forced 
themselves  on  his  heedless  eyes.  —  **  Though  your  sins 
be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow ;  though  they 
be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool." 

Mary  Simpson  wept  aloud  at  these  words ;  and  seemed 

to  forget  her  own  wrongs  and  grief  in  commiseration  of 

the  agonies  of  remorse  and  fear  that  were  now  plainly 

preying  on  the  soul  of  the  guilty  man.     "  I  forgive  you, 
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Norman,  and  will  soon  be  out  of  the  way,  no  longer  to 
anger  you  with  the  sight  of  me  ;  "  then,  fixing  her  stream- 
ing eye  on  the  minister,  she  besought  him  not  to  be  the 
means  of  bringing  him  to  punishment,  and  a  shameful 
death,  for  that  he  might  repent,  and  live  to  be  a  good 
man  and  respected  in  the  parish  ;  but  that  she  was  a  poor 
orphan,  for  whom  few  cared,  and  who,  when  dead,  would 
have  but  a  small  funeral. 

**  I  will  deliver  myself  up  into  the  hands  of  justice," 
said  the  offender,  "  for  I  do  not  deserve  to  live.  Mine 
was  an  inhuman  crime,  and  let  a  violent  and  shameful 
death  be  my  doom." 

The  orphan  girl  now  stood  up  as  if  her  strength  had 
been  restored,  and  stretching  out  her  hands  passionately, 
with  a  flow  of  most  affecting  and  beautiful  language,  in- 
spired by  a  meek,  single,  and  sinless  heart,  that  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  utter  degradation  and  wretchedness 
befalling  any  one  of  the  rational  children  of  God,  im- 
plored and  beseeched  the  old  man  to  comfort  the  sinner 
before  them,  and  promise  that  the  dark  transaction  of 
guilt  should  never  leave  the  concealment  of  their  own 
three  hearts.  "  Did  he  not  save  the  lives  of  two  brothers 
once  who  were  drowning  in  that  black  mossy  loch,  when 
their  own  kindred,  at  work  among  the  hay,  feared  the 
deep,  sullen  water,  and  all  stood  aloof  shuddering  and 
shrieking,  till  Norman  Adams  leapt  in  to  their  rescue, 
and  drew  them  by  the  dripping  hair  to  the  shore,  and  then 
lay  down  beside  them  on  the  heather  as  like  to  death  as 
themselves?  I  myself  saw  it  done;  —  I  myself  heard 
their  mother  call  down  the  blessing  of  God  on  Norman's 
head,  and  then  all  the  haymakers  knelt  down  and  prayed. 
When  you,  on  the  Sabbath,  returned  thanks  to  God  for 
that  they  were  saved,  oh  I  kind  Sir,  did  you  not  name,  in 
the  full  kirk,  him  who,  under  Providence,  did  deliver 
(hem  from  death,  and  who,  you  said,  had  thus  showed 
himself  to  be  a  Christian  indeed  ?  May  his  sin  against 
me  be  forgotten  for  the  sake  of  those  two  drowning 
boys,  and  their  mother,  who  blesses  his  name  unto  this 
day." 
From  a  few  questions  solemnly  asked^  and  solemnly 
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answered,  the  minister  found  that  Norman  Adams  had 
been  won  by  the  beauty  and  loveliness  of  this  poor  orphan 
shepherdess,  as  he  had  sometimes  spoken  to  her  when  sit- 
ting on  the  hill-side  with  her  flock,  but  that  pride  had 
prevented  him  from  ever  thinking  of  her  in  marriage.  It 
appeared  that  he  had  also  been  falsely  informed,  by  a 
youth  whom  Mary  disliked  for  his  brutal  and  gross  man- 
ners, that  she  was  not  the  innocent  girl  that  her  seeming 
simplicity  denoted.  On  returning  from  a  festive  meeting, 
where  this  abject  person  had  made  many  mean  insinua- 
tions against  her  virtue,  Norman  Adams  met  her  returning 
to  her  master's  house,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  on  the 
footpath  leading  through  a  lonely  wood  ;  and  though  his 
crime  was  of  the  deepest  die,  it  seemed  to  the  minister  of 
the  religion  of  mercy,  that,  by  repentance,  and  belief  in 
the  atonement  that  had  once  been  made  for  sinners,  he, 
too,  might  perhaps  hope  for  forgiveness  at  the  throne  of 
God. 

"  I  warned  you,  miserable  man,  of  the  fatal  nature  of 
sin,  when  first  it  brought  a  trouble  over  your  countenance, 
and  broke  in  upon  the  peaceful  integrity  of  your  life. 
Was  not  the  silence  of  the  night  often  terrible  to  you, 
when  you  were  alone  in  the  moors,  and  the  whisper  of 
your  own  conscience  told  you  that  every  wicked  thought 
was  sacrilege  to  your  father's  dust  ?  Step  by  step,  and 
almost  imperceptibly,  perhaps,  did  you  advance  upon  the 
road  that  leadeth  to  destruction  ;  but  look  back  now,  and 
what  a  long,  dark  journey,  have  you  taken,  standing,  as 
you  are,  on  the  brink  of  everlasting  death.  Once  you 
were  kind,  gentle,  generous,  manly,  and  free;  but  you 
trusted  to  the  deceitfulness  of  your  own  heart,  —  you 
estranged  yourself  from  the  house  of  the  God  of  your  fa- 
thers ;  and  what  has  your  nature  done  for  you  at  last,  but 
sunk  you  into  a  wretch,  savage,  selfish,  cruel,  cowardly, 
and,  in  good  truth,  a  slave  f  A  felon  are  you,  and 
forfeited  to  the  hangman's  hands.  Look  on  that  poor 
innocent  child,  and  think  what  is  man  without  God. 
What  would  you  give  now,  if  the  last  three  years  of  your 
reckless  life  had  been  passed  in  a  dungeon  dug  deep  into 
the  earth,  with  hunger  and  thirst  gnawing  at  your  heart, 
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and  bent  down  under  a  cart-load  of  chains  1  Yet  look 
not  so  ghastly,  for  I  condemn  you  not  utterly ;  nor,  though 
I  know  your  guilt,  can  I  know  what  good  may  yet  be  left 
uncorrupted  and  unextinguished  in  your  soul.  Kneel 
not  to  me,  Norman  ;  fasten  not  so  your  eyes  upon  me ; 
lift  them  upwards,  and  then  turn  them  in  upon  your  own 
heart,  for  the  dreadful  reckoning  is  between  it  and  God." 

Mary  Simpson  had  now  recovered  all  her  strength,  and 
she  knelt  down  by  the  side  of  the  groaner.  Deep  was 
the  pity  she  now  felt  for  him  who  to  her  had  shown  no 
pity ;  she  did  not  refuse  to  lay  her  light  arm  tenderly  upon 
his  neck.  Often  had  she  prayed  to  God  to  save  his  soul, 
even  among  her  rueful  sobs  of  shame  in  the  solitary  glens ; 
and  now  that  she  beheld  his  sin  punished  with  a  remorse 
more  than  he  could  bear,  the  orphan  would  have  willingly 
died  to  avert  from  his  prostrate  head  the  wrath  of  the  Al- 
mighty. 

The  old  man  wept  at  the  sight  of  so  much  innocence, 
and  so  much  guilt,  kneeling  together  before  God,  in 
strange  union  and  fellowship  of  a  common  being.  With 
his  own  fatherly  arms  he  lifted  up  the  orphan  from  her 
knees,  and  said  —  **  Mary  Simpson  —  my  sweet  and  in- 
nocent Mary  Simpson  ;  for  innocent  thou  art,  —  the 
elders  will  give  thee  a  token,  that  will,  on  Sabbath  day, 
admit  thee  (not  for  the  first  time,  though  so  young)  to 
the  communion  table.  Fear  not  to  approach  it :  look  at 
me,  and  on  my  face,  when  I  bless  the  elements,  and  be 
thou  strong  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord.  Norman  Adams, 
return  to  your  home.  Go  into  the  chamber  where  your 
father  died.  Let  your  knees  wear  out  the  part  of  the  floor 
on  which  he  kneeled.  It  is  somewhat  worn  already. 
You  have  seen  the  mark  of  your  father's  knees.  Who 
knows  but  that  pardon  and  peace  may  descend  from  heaven 
even  upon  such  a  sinner  as  thou  ?  On  none  such  as  thou 
have  mine  eyes  ever  looked,  in  knowledge,  among  all 
those  who  have  lived  and  died  under  my  care,  for  three 
generations :  but  great  is  the  unknown  guilt  that  may  be 
hidden  even  in  the  church-yard  of  a  small  quiet  parish 
like  this !     Dost  thou  feel  as  if  God-forsaken  ?  —  or,  oh ! 
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sny  it  unto  me,  canst  thou,  my  poor  son,  dare  to  hope  for 
repentance  ?  " 

The  pitiful  tone  of  the  old  man's  trembling  voice,  and 
the  motion  of  his  shaking  and  withered  hands,  as  he 
lifted  them  up  almost  in  an  attitude  of  benediction,  com- 
pleted the  prostration  of  that  sinner's  spirit.  All  his  bet- 
ter nature,  which  had  too  long  been  oppressed  under 
scorn  of  holy  ordinances,  and  the  coldness  of  infidelity, 
and  the  selfishness  of  lawless  desires  that  insensibly 
harden  the  heart  they  do  not  dissolve,  now  struggled  to 
rise  up  and  respect  its  rights.  "  When  I  remember  what 
I  once  was,  I  can  hope ;  when  I  think  what  I  now  am, 
1  only,  only  fear." 

A  storm  of  rain  and  wind,  had  come  on,  and  Mary 
Simpson  slept  in  the  manse  that  night.  On  the  ensuing 
Sabbath  she  partook  of  the  Sacrament.  A  woful  illness 
fell  upon  Norman  Adams ;  and  then  for  a  long  time  no 
one  saw  him  or  knew  where  he  had  gone.  It  was  said 
that  he  was  in  a  distant  city,  and  that  he  was  a  miserable 
creature,  that  never  again  could  look  upon  the  sun.  But 
it  was  otherwise  ordered.  He  returned  to  his  farm, 
greatly  changed  in  face  and  person,  but  even  yet  more 
changed  in  spirit. 

The  old  minister  had  more  days  allotted  to  him  than 
he  had  thought,  and  was  not  taken  away  for  some  sum- 
mers. Before  he  died  he  had  reason  to  know  that  Nor- 
man Adams  had  repented  in  tears  of  blood  —  in  thoughts 
of  f:iitb,  and  in  deeds  of  charity ;  and  he  did  not  fear 
to  admit  him,  too,  in  good  time,  to  the  holy  ordinance, 
along  with  Mary  Simpson,  then  his  wife,  and  the  mother 
of  bis  children. 


THE    HEAD-STONE. 


The  coffin  was  let  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  grave, 
the  planks  were  removed  from  the  heaped-up  brink,  the 
first  rattling  clods  had  struck  their  knell,  the  quick 
shovelling  was  over,  and  the  long,  broad,  skilfully  cut 
pieces  of  turf  were  aptly  joined  together,  and  trimly  laid 
by  the  beating  spade,  so  that  the  newest  mound  in  the 
church<yard  was  scarcely  distinguishable  from  those  that 
were  grown  over  by  the  undisturbed  grass  and  daisies  of 
a  luxuriant  spring.  The  burial  was  soon  over,  and  the 
party,  with  one  consenting  motion,  having  uncovered 
'  their  heads  in  decent  reverence  of  the  place  and  occa- 
sion, were  beginning  to  separate,  and  about  to  leave  the 
church-yard.  Here  some  acquaintances,  from  distant 
parts  of  the  parish,  who  had  not  had  opportunity  of  ad- 
dressing each  other  in  the  house  that  had  belonged  to 
the  deceased,  nor  in  the  course  of  the  few  hundred  yards 
that  the  little  procession  had  to  move  over  from  his  bed 
to  his  grave,  were  shaking  hands  quietly  but  cheerfully, 
and  inquiring  after  the  welfare  of  each  other's  families. 
There,  a  small  knot  of  neighbors  were  speaking,  without 
exaggeration,  of  the  respectable  character  which  the 
deceased  had  borne,  and  mentioning  to  one  another  little 
incidents  of  his  life,  some  of  them  so  remote  as  to  be 
known  only  to  the  gray-headed  persons  of  the  group. 
While  a  few  yards  farther  removed  from  the  spot,  were 
standing  together  parties,  who  discussed  ordinary  con- 
cerns, altogether  unconnected  with  the  funeral ;  such  as 
the  state  of  the  markets,  the  promise  of  the  season,  or 
change  of  tenants ;  but  still  with  a  sobriety  of  manner 
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and  voice,  that  was  insensibly  produced  by  the  influence 
of  the  simple  ceremony  now  closed^  by  the  quiet  graves 
around,  and  the  shadow  of  the  spire  and  gray  walls  of 
the  house  of  God. 

Two  men  yet  stood  together  at  the  head  of  the  grave, 
with  countenances  of  sincere  but  unimpassioned  grief. 
They  were  brothers  —  the  only  sons  of  him  who  had 
been  buried :  and  there  was  something  in  their  situation 
that  naturally  kept  the  eyes  of  many  directed  upon  them 
for  a  long  time,  and  more  intently  than  would  have  been 
the  case,  had  there  been  nothing  more  observable  about 
them  than  the  common  symptoms  of  a  common  sorrow. 
But  these  two  brothers,  who  were  now  standing  at  the 
head  of  their  father's  grave,  had  for  some  years  been  to- 
tally estranged  from  each  other,  and  the  only  words  that 
had  passed  between  them,  during  all  that  time,  had  been 
uttered  within  a  (ew  days  past,  during  the  necessary  pre- 
parations for  the  old  man's  funeral. 

No  deep  and  deadly  quarrel  was  between  these  brothers, 
and  neither  of  them  could  distinctly  tell  the  cause  of  this 
unnatural  estrangement.  Perhaps  dim  jealousies  of  their 
father's  favor ;  —  selfish  thoughts  that  will  sometimes 
force  themselves  into  poor  men's  hearts,  respecting  tem- 
poral expectations ;  —  unaccommodating  manners  on  both 
sides;  —  taunting  words,  that  mean  little  when  uttered, 
but  which  rankle  and  fester  in  remembrance ;  —  imagined 
opposition  of  interests,  that,  duly  considered,  would  have 
been  found  one  and  the  same  ;  —  these,  and  many  other 
causes,  slight  when  single,  but  strong  when  rising  up  to- 
gether in  one  baneful  band,  had  gradually  but  fatally  in- 
fected their  hearts,  till  at  last  they  who  in  youth  had  been 
seldom  separate,  and  truly  attached,  now  met  at  market, 
and,  miserable  to  say,  at  church,  with  dark  and  averted 
faces,  like  different  clansmen  during  a  feud. 

Surely  if  any  thing  could  have  soflened  their  hearts 
towards  each  other,  it  must  have  been  to  stand  silently, 
side  by  side,  while  the  earth,  stones,  and  clods,  were 
falling  down  upon  their  father's  coflin.  And  doubtless 
their  hearts  were  so  softened.  But  pride,  though  it  can- 
not prevent  the  holy  aiTections  of  nature  from  being  felt, 
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may  prevent  them  from  being  shown;  and  these  two 
brothers  stood  there  together,  determined  not  to  let  each 
other  know  the  mutual  tenderness  that,  in  spite  of  them, 
was  gushing  up  in  their  hearts,  and  teaching  them  the 
unconfessed  folly  and  wickedness  of  their  causeless 
quarrel. 

A  head-stone  had  been  prepared,  and  a  person  came 
forward  to  plant  it.  The  elder  brother  directed  him  how 
to  place  it,  —  a  plain  stone,  with  a  sand-glass,  skull,  and 
cross-bones,  chiselled,  not  rudely,  and  a  few  words  in- 
scribed. The  younger  brother  regarded  the  operation 
with  a  troubled  eye,  and  said,  loudly  enough  to  be  heard 
by  several  of  the  by-standers,  "  William,  this  was  not 
kind  in  you ;  —  you  should  have  told  me  of  this.  I  loved 
my  father  as  well  as  you  could  love  him.  You  were  the 
elder,  and,  it  may  be,  the  favorite  son  ;  but  I  had  a  right 
in  nature  to  have  joined  you  in  ordering  this  head-stone, 
had  I  not?" 

During  these  words  the  stone  was  sinking  into  the 
earth,  and  many  persons  who  were  on  their  way  from  the 
grave,  returned.  For  a  while  the  elder  brother  said 
nothing,  for  he  had  a  consciousness  in  his  heart  that  he 
ought  to  have  consulted  his  father's  son  in  designing  this 
last  becoming  mark  of  affection  and  respect  to  his  mem- 
ory ;  so  the  stone  was  planted  in  silence,  and  now  stood 
erect,  decently  and  simply,  among  the  other  unostenta- 
tious memorials  of  the  humble  dead. 

The  inscription  merely  gave  the  name  and  age  of  the 
deceased,  and  told  that  the  stone  had  been  erected  ^*  by 
his  affectionate  sons.''  The  sight  of  these  words  seemed 
to  soften  the  displeasure  of  the  angry  man,  and  he  said, 
somewhat  more  mildly,  "  Yes,  we  were  his  affectionate 
sons,  and  since  my  name  is  on  the  stone,  I  am  satisfied, 
brother.  We  have  not  drawn  together  kindly  of  late 
years;  and  perhaps  never  may ;  but  I  acknowledge  and 
respect  your  worth ;  and  here,  before  our  own  friends, 
and  before  the  friends  of  our  father,  with  my  foot  above 
his  head,  I  express  my  willingness  to  be  on  better  and 
other  terms  with  you,  and  if  we  cannot  command  love 
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in  our  hearts,  let  us  at  least,  brother,  bar  out  all  unkind- 


The  minister,  who  had  attended  the  funeral,  and  had 
something  entrusted  to  him  to  say  publicly  before  he  left 
the  church-yard,  now  came  forward,  and  asked  the  elder 
brother  why  he  spake  not  regarding  this  matter.  He  saw 
that  there  was  something  of  a  cold  and  sullen  pride  rising 
up  in  his  heart,  for  not  easily  may  any  man  hope  to  dis- 
miss from  the  chamber  of  his  heart  even  the  vilest  guest, 
if  once  cherished  there.  With  a  solemn  and  almost  se- 
vere air^  he  looked  upon  the  relenting  man,  and  then, 
changing  his  countenance  into  serenity,  said  gently  — 

Dehoid  bow  good  a  thing  it  is, 

And  how  becoming  well, 
Together  such  as  brethren  are 

In  unity  to  dwell. 

The  time,  the  place,  and  this  beautiful  expression  of  a 
natural  sentiment,  quite  overcame  a  heart,  in  which  many 
kind,  if  not  warm,  affections  dwelt ;  and  the  man  thus 
appealed  to  bowed  down  his  head  and  wept.  '*  Give  me 
your  hand,  brother;''  and  it  was  given,  while  a  murmur 
of  satisfaction  arose  from  all  present,  and  all  hearts  felt 
kindlier  and  more  humanely  towards  each  other. 

As  the  brothers  stood  fervently,  but  composedly,  grasp- 
ing each  other's  hands,  in  the  little  hollow  that  lay  be- 
tween the  grave  of  their  mother,  long  since  dead,  and  of 
their  father,  whose  shroud  was  haply  not  yet  still  from 
the  fall  of  dust  to  dust,  the  minister  stood  beside  them 
with  a  pleasant  countenance,  and  said  —  "I  must  fulfil 
the  promise  I  made  to  your  father  on  his  death-bed.  I 
must  read  to  you  a  few  words  which  his  hand  wrote  at 
an  hour  when  his  tongue  denied  its  office.  I  must  not 
say  that  you  did  your  duty  to  your  old  father ;  for  did  he 
not  often  beseech  you,  apart  from  one  another,  to  be  re- 
conciled, for  your  own  snkes  as  Christians,  for  his  sake, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  mother  who  bare  you,  and  Stephen, 
who  died  that  you  might  be  born?  When  the  palsy 
struck  him  for  the  last  time,  you  were  both  absent,  —  nor 
was  it  your  fault  that  you  were  not  beside  the  old  man 
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when  he  died.  As  long  as  sense  continued  with  him 
here,  did  be  think  of  you  two,  and  of  you  two  alone. 
Tears  were  in  his  eyes ;  I  saw  them  there ;  and  on  his 
cheek  too,  when  no  breath  came  from  his  lips.  But  of 
this  no  more.  lie  died  with  this  paper  in  his  hand  ;  and 
he  made  me  know  that  I  was  to  read  it  to  you  over  his 
grave.     I  now  obey  him. 

"  '  My  sons  —  if  you  will  let  my  bones  lie  quiet  in  the 
grave,  near  the  dust  of  your  mother,  depart  not  from  my 
burial,  till,  in  the  name  of  God  and  Christ,  you  promise 
to  love  one  another  as  you  used  to  do.  Dear  boys,  re- 
ceive my  blessing.'  " 

Some  turned  their  heads  away  to  hide  the  tears  that 
needed  not  to  be  hidden ;  —  and,  when  the  brothers  had 
released  each  other  from  a  long  and  sobbing  embrace, 
many  went  up  to  them,  and,  in  a  single  word  or  two,  ex- 
pressed their  joy  at  this  perfect  reconcilement.  The 
brothers  themselves  walked  away  from  the  church-yard, 
arm  in  arm,  with  the  minister  to  the  Manse.  On  the  fol- 
lowing Sabbath  they  were  seen  sitting  with  their  families 
in  the  same  pew,  and  it  was  observed  that  they  read  to- 
gether off  the  same  Bible  when  the  minister  gave  out  the 
text ;  and  that  they  sang  together,  taking  hold  of  the 
same  psalm-book.  The  same  psalm  was  sung,  (given  out 
at  their  own  request,)  of  which  one  verse  had  been  re- 
peated at  their  father's  grave ;  a  larger  sum  than  usual 
was  on  that  Sabbath  found  in  the  plate  for  the  poor,  for 
Love  and  Charity  are  sisters.  And  ever  after,  both  during 
the  peace  and  the  troubles  of  this  life,  the  hearts  of  the 
brothers  were  as  one,  and  in  nothing  were  they  divided. 


SUNSET    AND    SUNRISE. 


"  This  is  the  evening  on  which,  a  few  days  ago,  we 
agreed  to  walk  to  the  bower  at  the  waterfall  and  look  at 
the  perfection  of  a  Scottish  sunset.  Every  thing  on 
earth  and  heaven  seems  at  this  hour  as  beautiful  as  our 
souls  could  desire.  Come  then,  my  sweet  Anna^  come 
along,  for,  by  the  time  we  have  reached  the  bower,  with 
your  gentle  steps,  the  great  bright  orb  will  be  nearly 
resting  its  rim  on  what  you  call  the  Ruby  Mountain  :  — 
come  al6ng,  and  we  can  return  before  the  dew  has  soft- 
ened a  single  ringlet  on  your  fair  forehead."  With  these 
words,  the  happy  husband  locked  kindly  within  his  own 
the  arm  of  his  young  English  wife;  and  even  in  the  soli- 
tude of  his  unfrequented  groves,  where  no  eye  but  his 
own  now  beheld  her,  looked  with  pride  on  the  graceful- 
ness and  beauty,  that  seemed  so  congenial  with  the  sin- 
gleness and  simplicity  of  her  soul. 

They  reached  the  bower  just  as  the  western  heaven 
was  in  sdl  its  glory.  To  them  while  they  stood  together 
gazing  on  that  glow  of  fire  that  burns  without  consuming, 
and  in  whose  mighty  furnace  the  clouds  and  the  moun- 
tain-tops are  but  as  embers,  there  seemed  to  exist  no  sky 
but  that  region  of  it  in  which  their  spirits  were  entranced. 
Their  eyes  saw  it  — their  souls  felt  it;  but  what  their 
eyes  saw,  or  their  souls  felt,  they  knew  not  in  the  mys- 
tery of  that  magnificence.  The  vast  black  bars  —  the 
piled-up  masses  of  burnished  gold  —  the  beds  of  softest 
saffron  and  richest  purplei,  lying  surrounded  with  contin- 
ually fluctuating  dies  of  crimson,  till  the  very  sun  him- 
self was  for  moments  unheeded  in  the  gorgeousness  his 
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light  had  created  —  the  show  of  storm  but  the  feeling  of 
calm  over  all  that  tumultuous  yet  settled  world  of  clouds, 
that  had  come  floating  silently  and  majestically  together, 
and  yet,  in  one  little  hour,  was  to  be  no  more :  what 
might  not  beings  endowed  with  a  sense  of  beauty,  and 
greatness,  and  love,  and  fear,  and  terror,  and  eternity, 
feel  when  drawing  their  breath  together,  and  turning 
their  steadfast  eyes  on  each  other's  faces,  in  such  a  scene 
as  this  ? 

But  from  these  high  and  bewildering  imaginations, 
their  souls  returned  insensibly  to  the  real  world  in  which 
their  life  lay ;  and  still  feeling  the  presence  of  that  splen- 
did sunset,  although  now  they  looked  not  towards  it,  they 
let  their  eyes  glide,  in  mere  human  happiness,  over  the 
surface  of  the  inhabited  earth.  The  green  fields  that,  in 
all  varieties  of  form,  lay  stretching  out  before  them ;  the 
hedge-rows  of  hawthorn  and  sweet-brier;  the  humble 
coppices ;  the  stately  groves ;  and  in  the  distance,  the 
dark  pine  forest  loading  the  mountain  side,  were  all 
their  own ;  and  so  too  were  a  hundred  cottages,  on  height 
or  hollow,  shelterless,  or  buried  in  shelter,  and  all  alike 
dear  to  their  humble  inmates,  on  account  of  their  cheer- 
fulness or  their  repose.  God  had  given  to  them  this 
bright  and  beautiful  portion  of  the  earth,  and  he  had 
given  them  along  with  it  hearts  and  souls  to  feel  and  un- 
derstand in  what  lay  the  worth  of  the  gift,  and  to  enjoy  it 
with  a  deep  and  thoughtful  gratitude. 

**  All  hearts  bless  you,  Anna ;  and  do  you  know  that 
the  shepherd  poet,  whom  we  once  visited  in  his  shealing, 
has  composed  a  Gaelic  song  on  our  marriage,  and  it  is 
now  sung  by  many  a  pretty  Highland  girl,  both  in  cottage 
and  on  hill-side  ?  They  wondered,  it  is  said,  why  I  should 
have  brought  them  an  English  lady  ;  but  that  was  before 
they  saw  your  face,  or  heard  how  sweet  may  be  an  Eng- 
lish voice,  even  to  a  Highland  ear.  They  love  you,  Anna ; 
they  would  die  for  you,  Anna;  for  they  have  seen  you 
with  your  sweet  body  in  silk  and  satin,  with  a  jewel  on 
your  forehead,  and  pearls  in  your  hair,  moving  to  music 
in  your  husband's  hereditary  hall ;  and  they  have  seen 
you  too^  in  russet  garb,  and  ringlets  unadorned,  in  their 
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Dwn  smoky  cottages,  blithe  and  free  as  some  native  shep- 
/  herdess  of  the  hilJs.  To  the  joyfuJ  and  the  sorrowful  art 
thou  alike  dear ;  and  all  my  tenantry  are  rejoiced  when 
yoQ  appear,  whether  on  your  palfrey  on  the  heather,  or 
walking  through  the  hay  or  harvest-held,  or  sitting  by  the 
bed  of  sickness ;  or  welcoming,  with  a  gentle  statelioess, 
the  old  withered  mountaineer,  to  his  chieftain's  gate." 

The  tears  fell  from  the  lady's  eyes,  at  these  kind,  loving, 
and  joyful  words :  and,  with  a  sob,  she  leaned  her  cheek 
on  her  husband's  bosom.  "  Oh  I  why,  why  should  I  be 
sad  in  the  midst  of  the  undeserved  goodness  of  God  ? 
Since  the  fartherest  back  time  I  recollect  in  the  darkness 
of  infancy,  I  have  been  perfectly  happy.  I  have  never 
lost  any  dear  friend,  as  so  many  others  have  done.  My 
father  and  mother  live,  and  love  roe  well ;  blessings  be 
upon  them  now  and  forever !  You  love  me,  and  that  so 
tenderly,  that  at  times  my  heart  is  like  to  break.  But,^ 
my  husband,  forgive  me  —  pity  me  —  but  upbraid  me  not, 
when  I  tell  you,  that  my  soul,  of  late,  has  often  fainted 
within  me,  as  now  it  does ;  for,  oh !  husband  —  husband  ! 
the  fear  of  death  is  upon  me;  and  as  the  sun  sank  behind 
the  mountain,  I  thought  that  moment  of  a  large  burial 
place,  and  the  vault  into  which  I  am  to  be  interred.'' 

These  words  gave  a  shock  to  her  husband's  heart,  and 
for  a  few  moments  he  knew  not  how  to  cheer  and  comfort 
her.  Almost  before  he  could  speak,  and  while  he  was 
silently  kissing  her  forehead,  his  young  wife,  somewhat 
more  composedly,  said — ^**I  strive  against  it  —  I  close 
my  eyes  to  contain,  to  crush  the  tears  that  I  feel  gushing 
up  from  my  stricken  heart ;  but  they  force  their  way 
through,  and  my  face  is  often  ruefully  drenched  in  soli- 
tude. Well  may  I  weep  to  leave  this  world  —  thee  — 
my  parents  —  the  rooms  in  which,  for  a  year  of  perfect 
bliss,  1  have  walked,  sat,  or  slept  in  thy  bosom  —  all  these 
beautiful  woods,  and  plains,  and  hills,  which  I  have  begun 
to  feel  every  day  more  and  more  as  belonging  unto  me, 
because  I  am  thy  wife.  But,  husband  I  beyond,  far,  far 
beyopd  them  all,  except  him  of  whose  blood  it  is,  do  I 
weep  to  leave  our  baby  that  is  now  unborn.  May  it  live 
to  comfort  you — to  gladden  your  eyes  when  I  am  gone 
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—  yea,  to  bring  tears  sometimes  into  them,  when  its  face 
or  form  may  chance  to  remember  you  of  the  mother  who 
bore  it,  and  died  that  it  might  see  the  day/' 

The  lady  rose  up  with  these  words  from  her  husband's 
bosom ;  and,  as  a  sweet  balmy  whispering  breath  of  wind 
came  from  the  broom  on  the  river's  bank,  and  fanned  her 
cheeks,  she  seemed  to  revive  from  that  desponding  dream; 
and,  with  a  faint  smile,  looked  all  around  the  sylvan  bower. 
The  cheerful  hum  of  the  bees,  that  seemed  to  be  hasten- 
ing their  work  among  the  honey-flowers  before  the  fall  of 
dark,  —  the  noise  of  the  river  that  had  been  unheard 
while  the  sun  was  setting,  —  the  lowing  of  the  kine  going 
leisurely  homewards  before  their  infant  drivers,  —  and 
the  loud  lofty  song  of  the  blackbird  in  his  grove,  —  these, 
and  a  thousand  other  mingling  influences  of  nature, 
touched  her  heart  with  joy,  —  and  her  eyes  became  alto- 
gether free  from  tears. 

Her  husband,  who  had  been  deeply  affected  by  words 
so  new  to  him  from  her  lips,  seized  these  moments  of 
returning  peace  to  divert  her  thoughts  entirely  from  such 
causeless  terrors.  "  To  this  bower  I  brought  you,  to  show 
you  what  a  Scottish  landscape  was,  the  day  afler  our 
marriage,  —  and  from  that  hour  to  this,  every  look,  smile, 
word,  and  deed  of  thine  has  been  after  mine  own  heart, 
except  these  foolish  tears.  But  the  dew  will  soon  be  on 
the  grass,  — so  come,  my  beloved,  —  nay,  I  will  not  stir 
unless  you  smile.  There,  Anna !  you  are  your  beautiful 
self  again  ! "  And  they  returned  cheerful  and  laughing 
to  the  hall ;  the  lady's  face  being  again  as  bright  as  if  a 
tear  had  never  dimmed  its  beauty.  The  glory  of  the  sun- 
set was  almost  forgotten  in  the  sweet,  fair,  pensive  silence 
of  the  twilight,  now  fast  glimmering  on  to  one  of  those 
clear  summer  nights  which  divide,  for  a  few  hours,  one 
day  from  another;  with  their  transitory  pomp  of  stars. 

Before  midnight,  all  who  slept,  awoke.  It  was  hoped 
that  an  heir  was  about  to  be  born  to  that  ancient  house ; 
and  there  is  something  in  the  dim  and  solemn  reverence 
which  invests  an  unbroken  line  of  ancestry,  that  blends 
easily  with  those  deeper  and  more  awful  feelings  with 
which  the  birth  of  a  human  creature,  in  all  circumstances, 
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is  naturally  regarded.  Tenderly  beloved  by  all  as  this 
young  and  beautiful  lady  was,  who  coming  a  stranger 
among  them,  and  as  they  felt,  from  another  land,  had 
inspired  them  insensibly  with  a  sort  of  pity  mingling  with 
their  pride  in  her  loveliness  and  virtue,  it  may  well  be 
thought  that  now  the  house  was  agitated,  and  that  its 
agitation  was  soon  spread  from  cottage  to  cottage  to  a 
great  distance  round.  Many  a  prayer,  therefore,  was  said 
for  her ;  and  God  was  beseeched  soon  to  make  her,  in  his 
mercy,  a  joyful  mother.  No  fears,  it  was  saidj  were  en- 
tertained for  the  lady's  life ;  but  after  some  hours  of 
intolerable  anguish  of  suspense,  her  husband,  telling  an 
old  servant  whither  he  had  gone,  walked  out  into  the 
open  air,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  sat  down  on  a  tomb- 
stone, without  knowing  that  he  had  entered  the  little 
church-yard,  which,  with  the  parish  church,  was  within 
a  few  fields  and  groves  of  the  house.  He  looked  around 
him ;  and  nothing  but  graves  —  graves  —  graves.  "  This 
stone  was  erected,  by  her  husband,  in  memory  of  Agnes 
Ilford,  an  English  woman,  who  died  in  child-bed,  aged 
nineteen."  This  inscription  was  every  letter  of  it  dis- 
tinctly legible  in  the  moonlight ;  and  he  held  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  it  —  reading  it  over  and  over  with  a  shudder ; 
and  then  rising  up,  and  hurrying  out  of  the  church-yard, 
he  looked  back  from  the  gate,  and  thought  he  saw  a  fe- 
male figure  all  in  white,  with  an  infant  in  her  arms,  gliding 
noiselessly  over  the  graves  and  tombstones.  But  he  looked 
more  steadfastly  —  and  it  was  nothing.  He  knew  it  was 
nothing  ;  but  he  was  terrified  ;  and  turned  his  face  away 
from  the  church-yard.  The  old  servant  advanced  towards 
him ;  and  he  feared  to  look  him  in  the  face,  lest  he  should 
know  that  his  wife  was  a  corpse. 

"Life  or  death?"  at  length  he  found  power  to  utter. 
"  My  honored  lady  lives,  but  her  son  breathed  only  a  few 
gasps  —  no  heir,  no  heir.  I  was  sent  to  tell  you  to'  come 
quickly  to  my  lady's  chamber." 

In  a  moment  the  old  man  was  alone,  for,  recovering 
from  the  torpidity  of  fear,  his  master  had  flown  off  like 
an  arrow,  and  now  with  sofl  footsteps  was  stealing  along 
the  corridor  towards  the  door  of  his  wife's  apartment. 
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But  as  he  stood  within  a  few  steps  of  it,  composing  his 
countenance  and  strengthening  his  heart,  to  behold  his 
beloved  Anna,  lying  exhausted,  and  too  probably  ill,  ill 
indeed,  —  his  own  mother,  like  a  shadow,  came  out  of 
the  room,  and  not  knowing  that  she  was  seen,  clasped 
her  hands  together  upon  her  breast,  and,  lifting  up  her 
eyes  with  an  expression  of  despair,  exclaimed,  as  in  a 
petition  to  God,  **Oh!  my  poor  son!  —  my  poor  son! 
what  will  become  of  him !  "  She  looked  forward,  and 
there  was  her  son  before  her,  with  a  face  like  ashes,  tot- 
tering and  speechless.  She  embraced  and  supported 
hitn  —  the  old  and  feeble  supported  the  young  and  the 
strong.  *'  I  am  blind,  and  roust  feel  my  way ;  but  help 
me  to  the  bedside  that  I  may  sit  down  and  kiss  my  dead 
wife.     I  ought  to  have  been  there  surely,  when  she  died." 

The  lady  was  dying,  but  not  dead.  It  was  thought  that 
she  was  insensible ;  but  when  her  husband  said,  *'  Anna 
—  Anna !  "  she  fixed  her  hitherto  unnoticing  eyes  upon 
his  face,  and  moved  her  lips  as  if  speaking,  but  no  words 
'were  heard.  He  stooped  down  and  kissed  her  forehead, 
•and  then  there  was  a  smile  over  all  her  face,  and  one 
word,  "Farewell !"  At  that  faint  and  loving  voice  he 
touched  her  lips  with  his,  and  he  must  then  have  felt  her 
parting  breath ;  for  when  he  again  looked  on  her  face, 
the  smile  upon  it  was  more  deep,  placid,  steadfast,  than 
any  living  smile,  and  a  mortal  silence  was  on  her  boscHO 
that  was  to  move  no  more. 

They  sat  together,  he  and  his  mother,  looking  on  the 
young,  fair,  and  beautiful  dead.  Sometimes  he  was  dis- 
tracted, and  paced  the  room  raving,  and  with  a  black  and 
gloomy  aspect.  Then  he  sat  down  perfectly  composed, 
and  looked  alternately  on  the  countenance  of  his  young 
wife,  bright,  blooming,  and  smiling  in  death;  and  on  that 
of  his  old  mother,  pale,  withered,  and  solemn  in  life.  As 
yet  he  had  no  distinct  thoughts  of  himself.  Overwhelm- 
ing pity  for  one  so  young,  so  good,  so  beautiful,  and  so 
happy,  taken  suddenly  away,  possessed  his  disconsolate 
soul ;  and  he  would  have  wept  with  joy  to  see  her  restored 
to  life,  even  although  he  were  to  live  with  her  no  more, 
though  she  were  utterly  to  forget  him ;  for  what  would  that 
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be  to  him,  so  that  she  were  but  alive !  He  felt  that  he 
could  have  borne  to  be  separated  from  her  by  seas,  or  by 
a  dungeon's  walls;  for  in  the  strength ofhis love  he  would 
have  been  happy,  knowing  that  she  was  a  living  being 
beneath  heaven's  sunshine.  But  in  a  few  days  is  she  to 
be  buried !  —  And  then  was  he  forced  to  think  upon  him- 
self, and  his  utter  desolation,  changed  in  a  few  hours  from 
a  too  perfect  happiness,  into  a  wretch  whose  existence 
was  an  anguish  and  a  curse. 

At  last  he  could  not  sustain  the  sweet,  sad,  beautiful 
sight  of  that  which  was  now  lying  stretched  upon  his  mar- 
riage-bed ;  and  he  found  himself  passing  along  the  silent 
passages,  with  faint  and  distant  lamentations  meeting  his 
ear,  but  scarcely  recognized  by  his  mind,  until  he  felt  the 
fresh  air,  and  saw  the  gray  dawn  of  morning.  Slowly 
and  unconsciously  he  passed  on  into  the  woods,  and 
walked  on  and  on,  without  aim  or  object,  through  the  soli- 
tude of  awakening  nature.  He  heard  or  heeded  not  the 
wide-ringing  songs  of  all  the  happy  birds ;  he  saw  not  the 
wild  flowers  beneath  his  feet,  nor  the  dew  diamonds  that 
glittered  on  every  leaf  of  the  motionless  trees.  The  ruins 
of  a  lonely  hut  on  the  hill-side  were  close  to  him,  and  he 
sat  down  in  stupefaction,  as  if  he  had  been  an  exile  in 
some  foreign  country.  He  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  the  sun 
was  rising,  so  that  all  the  eastern  heaven  was  tinged  with 
the  beautifulness  of  joy.  The  turrets  of  his  own  ances- 
tral mansion  were  visible  among  the  dark  umbrage  of  its 
ancient  grove  ;  fair  were  the  lawns  and  fields  that  stretch- 
ed away  from  it  towards  the  orient  light,  and  one  bright 
bend  of  the  river  kindled  up  the  dim  scenery  through 
which  it  rolled.  His  own  family  estate  was  before  his 
eyes,  and  as  the  dipught  rose  within  his  heart,  *^  all  that  I 
see  is  mine,"  yet  felt  he  that  the  poorest  beggar  was  rich- 
er than  he,  and  that  in  one  night  he  had  lost  all  that  was 
worth  possessing.  He  saw  the  church  tower,  and  thought 
upon  the  place  of  graves.  "  There  will  she  be  buried, — 
there  will  she  be  buried,"  he,repeated,  with  a  low  voice, 
while  a  groan  of  mortal  misery  startled  the  little  moss- 
wren  from  a  crevice  in  the  ruin.  He  rose  up,  and  the 
6* 
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thought  of  suicide  entered  his  sick  heart.  He  gazed  oa 
the  river,  aod  murmuring  aloud  in  his  hopeless  wretched- 
ness, said,  "  Why  should  I  not  sink  into  a  pool  and  be 
drowned  7  But,  oh !  Anna,  thou  who  wert  so  meek  and 
pure  on  earth,  and  who  art  now  bright  and  glorious  in 
heaven,  what  would  thy  sainted  and  angelic  spirit  feel  if  I 
were  to  appear  thus  lost  and  wicked  at  the  judgment- 
scat?" 

A  low  voice  reached  his  ear,  and,  looking  around,  he 
beheld  his  old,  faithful,  white-headed  servant  on  his 
knees, —  him  who  had  been  his  father's  foster-brother,  and 
who,  in  the  privilege  of  age,  and  fidelity,  and  love  to  all  be- 
longing to  that  house,  had  followed  him  unregarded, — 
had  watched  him  as  he  wrung  his  hands,  and  had  been 
praying  for  him  to  God  while  he  continued  sitting  in  that 
dismal  trance  upon  the  mouldering  mass  of  ruins.  *^  Oh! 
my  young  master,  pardon  me  for  being  here.  I  wished 
not  to  overhear  your  words;  but  to  me  you  have  ever 
been  kind,  even  as  a  son  to  his  father.  Come,  then,  with 
the  old  man,  back  into  the  hali,  and  forsake  not  your 
mother,  who  is  sore  afraid." 

They,  returned,  without  speaking,  down  the  glens,  and 
through  the  old  woods,  and  the  door  was  shut  upon  them. 
Days  and  nights  passed  on,  and  then  a  bell  tolled ;  and 
the  church-yard,  that  had  sounded  to  many  feet,  was  again 
silent.  The  woods  around  the  hall  were  loaded  with 
their  summer  glories ;  the  river  flowed  on  in  its  bright- 
ness ;  the  smoke  rose  up  to  heaven  from  the  quiet  cot- 
tages ;  and  nature  continued  the  same  —  bright,  fragrant, 
beautiful,  and  happy.  But  the  hall  stood  uninhabited; 
the  rich  furniture  now  felt  the  dust ;  and  there  were  none 
to  gaze  on  the  pictures  that  graced  thS  walls.  He  who 
had  been  thus  bereaved  went  across  seas  to  distant  coun- 
tries, from  which  his  tenantry,  for  three  springs,  expected 
his  return ;  but  their  expectations  were  never  realized,  for 
he  died  abroad.  His  remains  were  brought  home  to 
Scotland,  according  to  a  request  in  his  will,  to  be  laid  by 
those  of  his  wife ;  and  now  they  rest  together,  beside  the 
same  simple  monument 
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The  window  of  the  lonely  cottage  of  Hilltop  was  beam- 
ing far  above  the  highest  birch-wood,  seeming  to  travel- 
ers at  a  distance  in  the  long  valley  below,  who  knew  it 
not,  to  be  a  star  in  the  sky.  A  bright  fire  was  in  the 
kitchen  of  that  small  tenement ;  the  floor  was  washed, 
swept,  and  sanded,  and  not  a  footstep  had  marked  its  per- 
fect neatness;  a  small  table  was  covered,  near  the  ingle, 
with  a  snow-white  cloth  on  which  was  placed  a  frugal 
evening  meal ;  and  in  happy,  but  pensive  mood  sat  there 
all  alone  the  Woodcutter's  only  daughter,  a  comely  and 
gentle  creature,  if  not  beautiful ;  such  a  one  as  diffuses 
pleasure  around  her  in  the  hay-field,  and  serenity  over  the 
seat  in  which  she  sits  attentively  on  the  Sabbath,  listening 
to  the  word  of  God,  or  joining  with  mellow  voice  in  his 
praise  and  worship.  On  this  night  she  expected  a  visit 
from  her  lover,  that  they  might  fix  their  marriage  day,  and 
her  parents,  satisfied  and  happy  that  their  child  was  about 
to  be  wedded  to  a  respectable  shepherd,  had  gone  to  pay 
a  visit  to  their  nearest  neighbor  in  the  glen. 

A  feeble  and  hesitating  knock  was  at  the  door,  not  like 
the  glad  and  joyful  touch  of  a  lover's  hand ;  and  cautious- 
ly opening  it,  Mary  Robinson  beheld  a  female  figure 
wrapped  up  in  a  cloak,  with  her  face  concealed  in  a  black 
bonnet.  "The  stranger,  whoever  she  might  be,  seemed 
wearied  and  worn  out,  and  her  feet  bore  witness  to  along 
day's  travel  across  the  marshy  mountains.  Although  she 
could  scarcely  help  considering  her  an  unwelcome  visitor 
at  such  an  hour,  yet  Mary  had  too  much  sweetness  of  dis- 
position —  too  much  humanity,  not  to  request  her  to  step 
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forward  into  the  hut;  for  it  seemed  as  if  the  wearied 
woman  had  lost  her  way,  and  had  come  towards  the  shin- 
ing window  to  be  put  right  upon  her  journey  to  the  low 
country. 

The  stranger  took  off  her  bonnet  pn  reaching  the  fire ; 
and  Mary  {lobinson  beheld  the  face  of  one  whom,  in 
youth,  she  had  tenderly  lo?ed ;  although  for  some  years 
past,  the  distance  at  which  they  li?ed  from  each  other  had 
kept  them  from  meeting,  and  only  a  letter  or  two,  writ- 
ten in  their  simple  way,  had  given  them  a  few  notices  of 
each  other's  existence.  And  now  Mary  had  opportunity, 
in  the  first  speechless*  gaze  of  recognition,  to  mark  the 
altered  Jace  of  her  friend,  —  and  her  heart  was  touched 
with  an  ignorant  compassion.  **  For  mercy's  sake !  sit 
down,  Sarah  1  and  tell  me  what  evil  has  befallen  you  ;  for 
you  are  as  white  as  a  ghost.  Fear  not  to  confide  any 
thing  to  my  bosom ;  we  have  herded  sheep  together  on  the 
lonesome  braes  —  we  have  stripped  the  bark  together  in 
the  more  lonesome  woods ;  —  we  have  played,  laughed, 
sung,  danced  together ;  —  we  have  talked  merrily  and 
gayly,  but  innocently  enough  surely  of  sweethearts  togeth- 
er ;  and,  Sarah,  graver  thoughts,  too,  have  we  shared,  for, 
when  your  poor  brother  died  away  like  a  frosted  flower,! 
wept  as  if  I  had  been  his  sister ;  nor  can  I  ever  be  so  hap- 
py in  this  world  as  to  forget  him.  Tell  me,  my  friend, 
why  are  you  here  ?  and  why  is  your  sweet  face  so  ghastly  V* 

The  heart  of  this  unexpected  visiter  died  within  her  at 
these  kind  and  affectionate  inquiries.  For  she  had  come 
on  an  errand  that  was  likely  to  dash  the  joy  from  that  hap- 
py countenance.  Her  heart  upbraided  her  with  the  mean- 
ness of  the  purpose  for  which  she  had  paid  this  visit ;  but 
that  was  only  a  passing  thought ;  for  was  she  innocent  and 
free  from  sin,  to  submit,  not  only  to  desertion,  but  to  dis- 
grace, and  not  trust  herself  and  her  wrongs,  and  her  hopes 
of  redress  to  her  whom  she  loved  as  a  sister,  and  whose 
generous  nature  she  well  knew,  not  even  love,  the  changer 
of  so  many  things,  could  change  utterly ;  though,  indeed, 
it  might  render  it  colder  than  of  old  to  the  anguish  of  a 
female  friend. 

''Oh !  Mary,  I  must  speak— -yet  must  my  words  make 
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yoa  grieve,  far  less  for  me  than  for  yourself.  Wretch  that 
I  am,  —  I  bring  evil  tidings  into  the  dwelling  of  my  dear- 
est friend !  These  ribands —  they  are  worn  for  his  sake—* 
they  become  weH,  as  he  thinks,  the  auburn  of  your  bonny 
hair ;  —  that  blue  gown  is  worn  to-night  because  he  likes 
it ;  —  but  Mary,  will  you  curse  me  to  my  face,  when  1  de- 
clare before  the  God  that  made  us^  that  that  man  is  pledg- 
ed unto  me  by  all  that  is  sacred  between  mortal  crea- 
tures ;  and  that  I  have  here  in  my  bosom  written  promises 
and  oatlis  of  love  from  him  who,  I  was  this  morning  told, 
is  in  a  few  days  to  be  thy  husband.  Turn  me  out  of  the 
hut  now  if  you  choose,  and  let  me,  if  you  choose,  die  of 
hunger  and  fatigue,  in  the  woods  where  we  have  ^o  often 
walked  together ;  for  such  death  would  be  mercy  to  me  ia 
comparison  to  your  marriage  with  him  who  is  miiie  for 
ever,  if  there  be  a  God  who  heeds  the  oaths  of  the  crea- 
tures he  has  made.'' 

Mary  Robinson  had  led  a  happy  life,  but  a  life  of  quiet 
thoughts,  tranquil  hopes,  and  meek  desires.  Tenderly 
and  truly  did  she  love  the  man  to  whom  she  was  now  be- 
trothed ;  but  it  was  because  she  had  thought  him  gentle, 
manly,  upright,  sincere,  and  one  that  feared  God.  His 
character  was  unimpeached,  —  to  her  his  behavior  had 
always  been  fond,  affectionate^  and  respectful ;  that  he 
was  a  fine-looking  roan,  and  could  show  himself  among 
the  best  of  the  country  round  at  church,  and  market,  and 
fair-day,  she  saw  and  felt  with  pleasure  and  with  pride. 
But  in  the  heart  of  this  poor,  humble,  contented,  and 
pious  girl,  love  was  not  a  violent  passion,  but  an  affection 
sweet  and  profound.  She  looked  forward  to  her  marriage 
with  a  joyful  sedateness,  knowing  that  she  would  have  to 
toil  for  her  family,  if  blest  with  children  ;  but  happy  in  the 
thought  of  keeping  her  husband's  house  clean  —  of  pre- 
paring his  frugal  meais,  and  welcoming  him  when  wearied 
at  night  to  her  faithful,  and  affectionate,  and  grateful 
bosom. 

At  first,  perhaps,  a  slight  flush  of  anger  towards  Sarah 
tinged  her  cheek  ;  then  followed  in  quick  succession,  or 
all  blended  together  in  one  sickening  pang,  fear,  disap- 
pointment^ the  sense  of  wrong,  and  the  cruel  pain  of  dis- 
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esteeming  and  despising  one  on  whom  her  heart  had  rest- 
ed with  all  its  best  and  porest  affections.  But  though 
there  was  a  keen  struggle  between  many  feelings  in  her 
heart,  her  resolution  was  formed  during  that  very  conflict ; 
and  she  said  within  herself,  "  If  it  be  even  so,  neither  will 
I  be  so  unjust  as  to  deprive  poor  Sarah  of  the  man  who 
ought  to  marry  her,  nor  will  I  be  so  mean  and  low-spirit- 
ed, poor  as  I  am,  and  dear  as  he  has  been  unto  me,  as  to 
become  his  wife." 

While  these  thoughts  were  calmly  passing  in  the  soul 
of  this  magnanimous  girl,  all  her  former  affection  for 
Sarah  revived ;  and,  as  she  sighed  for  herself,  she  wept 
aloud  for  her  friend.  "  Be  quiet,  be  quiet,  Sarah,  and  sob 
not  so  as  if  your  heart  were  breaking.  It  need  not  be 
thus  with  you.  Oh  1  sob  not  so  sair  I  You  surely  have 
not  walked  in  this  one  day  from  the  heart  of  the  parish  of 
Montrath  T"  "  I  have  indeed  done  so,  and  I  am  as  weak 
as  the  wreathed  snaw.  God  knows,  little  matter  if  I 
should  die  away ;  for,  after  all,  I  fear  he  will  never  think 
of  me  for  his  wife,  and  you,  Mary,  will  lose  a  husband 
with  whom  you  would  have  been  happy.  I  feel,  after  all, 
that  I  must  appear  a  mean  wretch  in  your  eyes." 

There  was  a  silence  between  them ;  and  Mary  Robin* 
son  looking  at  the  clock,  saw  that  it  wanted  only  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  time  of  tryst  "  Give  me  the 
oaths  and  promises  you  mentioned,  out  of  your  bosom, 
Sarah,  that  I  may  show  them  to  Gabriel  when  he  comes. 
And  once  more  I  promise,  by  all  the  sunny  and  all  the 
snowy  days  we  have  sat  together  in  the  same  plaid  on  the 
hill-side,  or  in  the  lonesome  charcoal  plots  and  nests  o' 
green  in  the  woods,  that  if  my  Gabriel  —  did  I  say  my 
Gabriel  ?  — has  forsaken  you  and  deceived  me  thus,  never 
shall  his  lips  touch  mine  again,  —  never  shall  he  put  ring 
on  my  finger  —  never  shall  this  head  lie  in  his  bosom,  — 
no,  never,  never ;  notwithstanding  all  the  happy  ,too  happy 
hours  and  days  I  have  been  with  him,  near  or  at  a  dis- 
tance,—  on  the  corn-rig,  —  among  the  meadow-hay, — 
in  the  singing  school,  —  at  harvest-home,  —  in  this 
room,  and  in  God's  ownhouse.  So  help  me  God,  but  I 
will  keep  this  vow  1" 
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Poor  Sarah  told,  in  a  few  hurried  words,  the  story  of 
her  love  and  desertion  —  how  Gabriel,  whose  business  as 
a  shepherd  often  took  him  into  Montr ath  parish,  had 
wooed  her,  and  fixed  every  thing  about  their  marriage, 
nearly  a  year  ago.  But  that  he  had  become  causelessly 
jealous  of  a  young  man  whom  she  scarcely  knew ;  had 
accused  her  of  want  of  virtue,  and  for  many  months  had 
never  once  come  to  see  her.  **  This  morning,  for  the  first 
time,  I  heard,  for  a  certainty,  from  one  who  knew  Gabriel 
well,  and  all  his  concerns,  that  the  banns  had  been  pro- 
claimed in  the  church  between  him  and  you  ;  and  that  in 
a  day  or  two  you  were  to  be  married.  And  though  I 
felt  drowning,  I  determined  to  make  a  struggle  for  my 
life,  —  for  oh  I  Mary,  Mary,  my  heart  is  not  like  your 
heart,  it  wants  your  wisdom,  your  meekness,  your  piety  : 
and  if  I  am  to  lose  Gabriel,  will  I  destroy  my  miserable 
life,  and  face  the  wrath  of  God  sitting  in  judgment  upon 
sinners." 

At  this  burst  of  passion  Sarah  hid  her  face  with  her 
hands,  as  if  sensible  that  she  had  committed  blasphemy. 
Mary  seeing  her  wearied,  hungry,  thirsty,  and  feverish, 
spoke  to  her  in  the  most  soothing  manner ;  led  her  into 
the  little  parlor  called  the  Spence,  then  removed  into  it 
the  table,  with  the  oaten  cakes,  butter,  and  milk ;  and  tell- 
ing her  to  take  some  refreshment,  and  then  lie  down  in 
the  bed,  but  on  no  account  to  leave  the  roonv  till  called 
for,  gave  her  a  sisterly  kiss,  and  lefl  her.  In  a  few  min- 
utes the  outer  door  opened,  and  Gabriel  entered. 

The  lover  said,  "How  is  my  sweet  Mary?"  with  a 
beaming  countenance  ;  and  gently  drawing  her  to  his  bo- 
som, he  kissed  her  cheek.  Mary  did  not,  could  not, 
wished  not,  at  once  to  release  herself  from  his  enfolding 
arms.  Gabriel  had  always  treated  her  as  a  woman  who 
was  to  be  his  wife;  and  though  at  this  time  her  heart 
knew  its  own  bitterness,  yet  she  repelled  not  endearments 
that  were  so  lately  delightful,  and  suffered  him  to  take  her 
almost  in  his  arms  to  their  accustomed  seat.  He  held 
her  hand  in  his,  and  began  to  speak  in  his  usual  kind  and 
affectionate  language,  —  kind  and  affectionate  it  was,  for 
though  he  ought  not  to  have  done  so,  he  loved  her,  as  he 
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thought,  better  than  his  life.  Her  heart  could  not  in  one 
smaH  short  hour  forget  a  whole  year  of  bliss.  She  could 
not  yet  fling  away  with  her  own  hand  what,  only  a  few 
minutes  ago,  seemed  to  her  the  hope  of  paradise.  Her 
soul  sickened  within  her,  and  she  wished  that  she  were 
dead,  or  never  had  been  born. 

"  O  Gabriel !  Gabriel !  well  indeed  have  I  loved  yon ; 
nor  will  I  say,  afler  all  that  has  passed  between  us,  that 
you  are  not  deserving,  after  all,  of  a  better  love  than  mine. 
Vain  were  it  to  deny  my  love  either  to  you,  or  to  my  own 
soul.  But  look  me  in  the  face  —  be  not  wrathful ,  think 
not  to  hide  the  truth  either  from  yourself  or  me,  for  that 
now  is  impossible ;  but  tell  me  solemnly,  as  you  shall  an- 
swer to  God  at  the  judgment-day,  if  you  know  any  reason 
why  I  must  not  be  your  wedded  wife?"  She  kept  her 
mild,  moist  eyes  fixed  upon  him ;  but  he  hung  down  his 
head,  and  uttered  not  a  word,  for  he^  was  guilty  before 
her,  before  his  own  soul,  and  before  God. 

"  Gabriel,  never  could  we  have  been  happy ;  for  you 
often,  often  told  me,  that  all  the  secrets  of  your  heart 
were  "known  unto  me,  yet  never  did  you  tell  me  this. 
How  could  you  desert  the  poor  innocent  creature  that 
loved" you?  and  how  could  you  use  me  so,  who  loved  you 
perhaps  as  well  as  she,  but  whose  heart  God  will  teach 
not  to  forget  you  —  for  that  may  I  never  do  —  but  to 
think  on  you  with  that  friendship  and  affection  which  in- 
nocently T  can  bestow  upon  you,  when  you  are  Sarah's 
husband.  For,  Gabriel,  I  have  this  night  sworn,  not  in 
anger  or  passion  —  no,  no  —  but  in  sorrow  and  pity  for 
another's  wrongs  —  in  sorrow  also,  deny  it  will  I  not,  for 
my  own,  to  look  on  you  from  this  hour,  as  on  one  whose 
life  is  to  be  led  apart  from  my  life,  and  whose  love  must 
never  more  meet  with  my  love.  Speak  not  unto  me  — 
look  not  on  me  with  beseeching  eyes.  Duty  and  religion 
forbid  us  ever  to  be  man  and  wife.  But  you  know  there 
is  one,  besides  me,  whom  you  loved  before  you  loved  me, 
and,  therefore,  it  may  be,  better  too  ;  and  that  she  loves 
you,  and  is  faithful,  as  if  God  had  made  you  one,  I  say 
without  fear  —  I,  who  have  known  her  since  she  was  a 
child,  although  fatally  for  the  peace  of  us  both,  we  have 
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long  lived  apart.  Sarah  is  in  the  house,  and  I  will  bring 
her  unto  yoa  in  tears,  but  not  tears  of  penitence,  for  she 
is  as  innocent  of  that  sin  as  I  am,  who  now  speak." 

Mary  went  into  the  little  parlor,  and  led  Sarah  forward 
in  her  hand.     Despairing  as  she  had  been,  yet  when  she 
had  heard  from  poor  Mary's  voice  speaking  so  fer?ently, 
that  Gabriel  had  come,  and  that  her  friend  was  inter- 
ceding in  her  behalf, —  the  poor  girl  had  arranged  her  hair 
in  a  small  looking-glass,  —  tied  it  ilp  with  a  riband  which 
Gabriel  had  given  her,  and  put  into  the  breast  of  her 
gown  a  little  gilt  brooch,  that  contained  locks  of  their 
blended  hair.     Pale,  but  beautiful,  for  Sarah  Pringle  was 
the  fairest  girl  in  all  the  country,  she  advanced  with  a 
flash  on  that  paleness,  of  reviving  hope,  injured  pride, 
and  love  that  was  ready  to  forgive  and  forget  all,  so  that 
once  again  she  could  be  restored  to  the  place  in  his  heart 
that  she  had  lost.     '' What  have  I  ever  done,  Gabriel, 
that  you  should  fling  me  from  you  ?     May  my  soul  never 
live  by  the  atonement  of  my  Saviour,  if  I  am '  not  inno- 
cent of  that  sin,  yea,  of  all  distant  thought  of  that  sin 
with  which  you,  even  you,  have  in  your  hard-heartedness 
charged  me.     Look  me  in  the  face,  Gabriel,  and  think 
of  all  I  have  been  unto  you,  and  if  you  say  that,  before 
God,  and  in  your  dwn  soul,  you  believe  me  guilty;  then 
will  1  go  away  out  into  the  dark  night,  and,  long  before 
morning,  my  troubles  will  be  at  an  end." 

Truth  was  not  only  in  her  fervent  and  simple  wbrds, 
but  in  the  tone  of  her  voice,  the  color  of  her  face,  and 
the  light  of  her  eyes.  Gabriel  had  long  shut  up  his  heart 
against  her.  At  first  he  had  doubted  her  virtue,  and 
t^t  doubt  gradually  weakened  his  affections.  At  last, 
he  tried  to  believe  her  guilty,  or  to  forget  her  altogether, 
when  his  heart  turned  to  Mary  Robinson,  and  he  thought 
of  making  her  his  wife.  His  injustice,  his  wickedness, 
his  baseness,  which  he  had  so  long  concealed,  in  some 
measure,  from  himself,  by  a  dim  feeling  of  wrong  done 
him,  and  afterward  by  the  pleasure  of  a  new  love,  now 
appeared  to  him  as  they  were,  and  without  disguise. 
Mary  took  Sarah's  hand  and  placed  it  within  that  of  her 
contrite  lover,  for  had  the  tumult  of  conflicting  passions 
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allowed  him  to  know  his  own  soal,  such  at  that  moment 
he  surely  was ;  saying,  with  a  voice  as  composed  as  the 
eyes  with  which  she  looked  upon  them,  "  I  restore  you 
to  each  other ;  and  I  already  feel  the  comfort  of  being 
able  to  do  my  duty.  I  will  be  brideVmaid.  And  I  now 
implore  the  blessing  of  God  upon  your  marriage.  Ga- 
briel, your  betrothed  will  sleep  this  night  in  my  bosom. 
We  will  think  of  you  —  better,  perhaps,  than  you  deserve. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  tell  you  what  you  have  to  repent  of 
Let  us  all  three  pray  for  each  other  this  night,  and  ever- 
more when  we  are  on  our  knees  before  our  Maker.  The 
old  people  will  soon, be  at  home.  Good  night,  Gabriel." 
He  kissed  Sarah,  and,  giving  Mary  a  look  of  shame,  hu- 
mility, and  reverence,  he  went  home  to  meditation  and 
repentance. 

It  was  now  midsummer ;  and  before  the  harvest  had 
been  gathered  in  throughout  the  higher  valleys,  or  the 
sheep  brought  from  the  mountain-fold,  Gabriel  and  Sarah 
were  man  and  wife.  Time  passed  on,  and  a  blooming 
family  cheered  their  board  and  fireside.  Nor  did  Mary 
Robinson,  the  Flower  of  the  Forest,  (for  so. the  Wood- 
cutter!s  daughter  was  oflen  called,)  pass  her  life  in  single 
blessedness.  She,  too,  became  a  wife  and  mother ;  and 
the  two  families,  who  lived  at  last  on  adjacent  farms, 
were  remarkable  for  mutual  affection,  throughout  all  the 
parish ;  and  more  than  one  intermarriage  took  place  be- 
tween them,  at  a  time  when  the  worthy  parents  had  al- 
most entirely  forgotten  the  trying  incident  of  their  youth. 
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The  dwelling  of  the  Minister's  Widow  stood  within  a 
few  fields  of  the  beautiful  village  of  Castle-Holra, —  about 
a  hundred  low-roofed  houses  that  had  taken  the  name  of 
the  parish  of  which  they  were  the  little  romantic  capital. 
Two  small  regular  rows  of  cottages  faced  each  other,  on 
the  gentle  accli?ity  of  a  hill,  separated  by  a  broomy  com- 
mon of  rich  pasturage,  through  which  hurried  a  trans- 
lucent loch-born  rivulet,  with  here  and  there  its  shelves 
and  waterfalls  overhung  by  the  alder  or  weeping  birch. 
Each  straw-roofed  abode,  snug  and  merry  as  a  bee-hive, 
had  behind  it  a  few  roods  of  garden  ground ;  so  that,  in 
spring,  the  village  was  covered  with  a  fragrant  cloud  of 
blossoms  on  the  pear,  apple,  and  plum  trees ;  and  in  au- 
tumn was  brightened  with  golden  fruitage.     In  the  heart 
of  the  village  stood  the  Manse ;  and  in  it  had  she,  who 
was  now  a  widow,  passed  twenty  years  of  privacy  and 
peace.     On  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  had  retired 
with  her  family  —  three  boys,  to  the  pleasant  cottage 
which  she  now  inhabited.     It  belonged  to  the  old  lady 
of  the  Castle,  who  was  patroness  of  the  parish,  and  who 
accepted,  from  the  minister's  widow,  of  a  mere  trifle  as 
a  nominal  rent.     On  approaching  the  village,  strangers 
always  fixed  upon  the  Sunny-side  for  the  Manse  itself — 
for  an  air  of  serenity  and  retirement  brooded  over  it  as 
it  looked  out  from  below  its  sheltering  elms,  and  the 
farm-yard  with  its  corn-stack  marking  the  homestead 
of  the  agricultural  tenant  was  there  wanting.     A  neat 
gravel- walk  winded  away,  without  a  weed,  from  the  white 
gate  by  the  road-side,  through  lilacs  and  laburnums ;  and 
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the  unruffled  and  unbroken  order  of  all  the  breathing 
things  that  grew  around,  told  that  a  quiet  and  probably 
small  family  li?ed  within  those  beautiful  boundaries. 

The  change  from  the  Manse  to  Sunny-side  had  been 
with  the  widow  a  change  from  happiness  to  resignation. 
Her  husband  had  died  of  consumption ;  and  for  nearly  a 
year  she  had  known  that  his  death  was  inevitable.  Both 
of  them  had  lived  in  the  spirit  of  that  Christianity  which 
he  had  preached ;  and  therefore  the  last  year  they  passed 
together,  in  spite  of  the  many  bitter  tears  which  she  who 
was  to  be  the  survivor  shed  when  none  were  by  to  see,  was 
perhaps  on  the  whole  the  best  deserving  of  the  name  of 
happiness,  of  the  twenty  that  had  passed  over  their  earthly 
union.  To  the  dying  man  death  had  lost. all  his  terrors. 
He  sat  beside  his  wife,  with  his  bright  hollow  eyes  and 
emaciated  frame,  among  the  balmy  shades  of  his  garden, 
and  spoke  with  fervor  of  the  many  tender  mercies  God 
had  vouchsafed  to  them  here,  and  of  the  promises  mad& 
to  all  who  believed  in  the  gospel.  They  did  not  sit  together 
to  persuade,  to  convince,  or  to  uphold  each  other's  faith, 
for  they  believed  in  the  things  that  were  unseen,  just  as 
they  believed  in  the  beautiful  blossomed  arbor  that  then 
contained  them  in  its  shading  silence.  *  Accordingly^ 
when  the  hour  was  at  hand,  in  which  he  was  to  render  up 
his  spirit  into  the  hand  of  God,  he  was  like  a  grateful  and 
wearied  man  falling  into  a  sleep.  His  widow  closed  his 
eyes  with  her  own  hands  ;  nor  was  h^r  soul  then  dis- 
quieted within  her.  In  a  few  days  she  heard  the  bell  toll- 
ing, and  from  her  sheltered  window  looked  out,  and  fol- 
lowed the  funeral  with  streaming  eyes,  but  an  unweeping 
heart.  With  a  calm  countenance,  and  humble  voice,  she 
left  and  bade  farewell  to  the  sweet  Manse,  where  she  had 
so  long  been  happy  —  and  as  her  three  beautiful  boys,  with 
faces  dimmed  by  natural  grief,  but  brightened  by  natural 
gladness,  glided  before  her  steps,  she  shut  the  gate  of  her 
new  dwelling  with  an  undisturbed  soul,  and  moved  her 
lips  in  silent  thanksgiving  to  the  God  of  the  fatherless  and 
the  widow. 

Her  three  boys,  each  one  year  older  than  the  other, 
grew  in  strength  and  beauty,  the  pride  and  flower  of  the 
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parish.  In  school  they  were  quiet  and  composed ;  but  in 
play-hours  they  bounded  in  their  glee  together  like  young 
deer,  and  led  the  sportful  flock  in  all  excursions  through 
the  wood  or  over  the  moor.  They  resembled,  in  features 
and  in  voice,  both  of  their  gentle  parents ;  but  nature  had 
moulded  to  quite  another  character  their  joyful  and  im- 
petuous souls.  When  sitting  or  walking  with  their  mother, 
they  subdued  their  spirits  down  to  suit  her  equable  and 
gentle  contentment;  and  behaved  towards  her  with  a 
delicacy  and  thoughtfulness,  which  made  her  heart  to  sing 
for  joy.  So  too  did  they  sit  in  kirk  on  Sabbath,  and 
during  all  that  day  the  fountain  of  their  joy  seemed  to 
subside  and  to  lie  still.  They  knew  to  stand  solemnly 
with  their  mother,  now  and  then  on  the  calm  summer 
evenings,  beside  their  father's  grave.  They  remembered 
well  his  pale,  kind  face  —  his  feeble  walk  —  his  bending 
frame  —  his  hand  laid  in  blessing  on  their  young  heads  — 
and  the  last  time  they  ever  heard  him  speak.  The  glad 
boys  had  not  forgotten  their  father  ;  and  that  they  proved 
by  their  piety  unto  her  whom  most  on  earth  had  their 
father  loved.  But  their  veins  were  filled  with  youth, 
health,  and  the  electricity  of  joy ;  and  they  carried  without 
and  within  the  house  such  countenances  as  at  any  time 
coming  upon  their  mother's  eyes  on  a  sudden,  was  like  a 
torch  held  up  in  the  dim  melancholy  of  a  mist,  diffusing 
cheerfulness  and  elevation. 

Years  passed  on.  Although  the  .youngest  was  but  a 
boy,  the  eldest  stood  on  the  verge  of  manhood,  for  he  had 
entered  his  seventeenth  year,  and  was  bold,  straight,  and 
tall,  with  a  voice  deepening  in  its  tone,  a  graver  expres- 
sion round  the  gladness  of  his  eyes,  and  a  sullen  mass  of 
coal-black  hair,  hanging  over  the  smooth  whiteness  of  his 
open  forehead.  But  why  describe  the  three  beautiful 
brothers?  They  knew  that  there  was  a  world  lying  at  a 
distance  that  called  upon  them  to  leave  the  fields,  and 
woods,  and  streams,  and  lochs  of  Castle- Holm ;  and,  born 
and  bred  in  peace  as  they  had  been,  their  restless  hearts 
were  yet  all  on  fire,  and  they  burned  to  join  a  life  of  dan- 
ger, strife,  and  tumult.  No  doubt  it  gave  their  mother  a 
sad  heart  to  think  that  all  her  three  boys,  who  she  knew 
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loved  her  so  tenderly,  could  iea?e  her  all  alone,  and  ru9h 
into  the  far-off  world.  But  who  shall  curb  nature?  Who 
ought  to  try  to  curb  it  when  its  bent  is  strong  1  She 
reasoned  awhile  and  tried  to  dissuade.  But  it  was  in  vain. 
Then  she  applied  to  her  friends ;  and  the  widow  of  the 
minister  of  Castle-Holm,  retired  as  his  life  had  been,  was 
not  without  friends  of  rank  and  power.  In  one  year  her 
three  boys  had  their  wish,  —  in  one  year  they  left  Sunny- 
side,  one  after  the  other ;  —  William  to  India — Edward 
to  Spain  —  and  Henry  to  a  man-of-war. 

Still  was  the  widow  happy.  The  house  that  so  often 
used  to  be  ringing  with  joy  was  now  indeed  top,  too 
silent ;  and  that  utter  noiselessness  sometimes  made  her 
heart  sick  when  sitting  by  herself  in  the  solitary  room. 
But  by  nature  she  was  a  gentle,  meek,  resigned,  and  hap- 
py being ;  and  had  she  even  been  otherwise,  the  sorrow 
she  had  suffered,  and  the  spirit  of  religion  which  her 
whole  life  had  instilled,  must  have  reconciled  her  to  what 
was  now  her  lot.  Great  cause  had  she  to  be  glad.  Far 
away  as  India  was,  and  seemingly  more  remote  in  her 
imagination,  loving  letters  came  from  her  son  there  in 
almost  every  ship  that  sailed  from  Britain ;  and  if,  at 
times,  something  delayed  them,  she  came  to  believe  in 
the  necessity  of  such  delays,  and,  without  quaking,  waited 
till  the  blessed  letter  did  in  truth  appear.  Of  Edward,  in 
Spain,  she  often  heard  ;  though  for  him  she  suffered  more 
than,  for  the  others.  Not  that  she  loved  him  better^  for, 
like  three  stars,  each  possessed  alike  the  calm  heaven  of 
her  heart ;  but  he  was  with  Wellesley,  and  the  regiment 
in  which  he  served  seemed  to  be  conspicuous  in  all  skir- 
mishes, and  in  every  battle.  Henry,  h^r  youngest  boy, 
who  left  her  before  he  had  finished  his  fourteenth  year, 
she  often  heard  from ;  his  ship  sometimes  ^ut  into  port ; 
and  once,  to  the  terror  and  consternation  of  her  loving 
and  yearning  heart,  the  young  midshipman  stood  before 
her,,  with  a  laughing  voice,  on  the  floor  of  the  parlor,  and 
rushed  into  her  arms.  He  had  got  leave  of  absence  for  a 
fortnight,  and  proudly,  although  sadly  too,  did  she.  look 
on  her  dear  boy  when  he  was  sitting  in  the  kirk  with  his 
uniform  on.,  and  his  war  weapons  by  his  side, —  a  fear- 
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less  and  beautiful  stripling,  on  whom  many  an  eye  was  in- 
sensibly  turned  even  during  service.  And,  to  be  sure, 
when  the  congregation  were  dismissed,  and  the  young 
sailor  came  smiling  out  into  the  church-yard,  never  was 
there  such  a  shaking  of  hands  seen  before.  The  old  men 
blessed  the  gallant  boy,  —  many  of  the  mothers  looked  at 
him  not  without  tears;  and  the  young  maidens,  who  had 
heard  that  he  had  been  in  a  bloody  engagement,  and 
once  nearly  shipwrecked,  gazed  upon  him  with  uncon- 
scious blushes,  and  bosoms  that  beat  with  innocent  emo- 
tion. A  blessed  week  it  was  indeed  that  he  was  then 
with  his  mother ;  and  never  before  had  Sunny-side  seemed 
so  well  to  deserve  its  name. 

To  love,  to  fear,  and  to  obey  God,  was  the  rule  of  this 
widow's  life.  And  the  time  was  near  at  hand  when  she 
was  to  be  called  upon  to  practise  it  in  every  silent,  secret, 
darkest  corner  and  recess  of  her  afflicted  spirit.  Her 
eldest  son,  William,  fell  in  storming  a  fort  in  India,  as  he 
led  the  forlorn-hope.  He  was  killed  dead  in  a  moment, 
and  fell  into  the  trench  with  all  his  lofly  plumes.  Edward 
was  found  dead  at  Talavera,  with  the  colors  of  his  regi- 
ment tied  round  his  body :  and  the  ship  in  which  Henry 
was  on  board,  that  never  would  have  struck  her  flag  to 
any  human  power  sailing  on  the  sea,  was  driven  by  a 
storm  on  a  reef  of  rocks,  — went  to  pieces  during  the 
night, —  and  of  eight,  hundred  men  not  fifty  were  saved. 
Of  that  number  Henry  was  not,  —  but  his  body  was  found 
next  day  on  the  sand,  along  with  those  of  many  of  the 
crew,  and  buried,  as  it  deserved,  with  all  honors,  and  in 
a  place  where  few  but  sailors  slept. 

In  one  month,  one  little  month,  did  the  tidings  of  the 
three  deaths  reach  Sunny-side.  A  government  letter  in- 
formed her  of  William's  death  in  India,  and  added,  that 
on  account  of  the  distinguished  character  of  the  young 
soldier,  a  small  pension  would  be  settled  on  his  mother. 
Had  she  been  starving  of  want,  instead  of  blest  with  com- 
petence, that  word  would  have  thei\  had  no  meaning  to  her 
ear.  Yet  true  it  is,  that  a  human  —  an  earthly  pride, 
cannot  be  utterly  extinguished,  even  by  the  severest  an- 
guish, in  a  mother's  heart,  yea,  even  although  her  best 
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hopes  are  garnered  up  in  heaven ;  and  the  weeping  widow 
could  not  help  feeling  it  now,  when,  with  the  black  wax 
below  her  eyes,  she  read  how  her  dead  boy  had  not  fallen 
in  the  service  of  an  ungrateful  state.  A  few  days  after- 
wards, a  letter  came  from  himself,  written  in  the  highest 
spirits  and  tenderest  affection.  His  mother  looked  at 
every  word  —  every  letter  —  every  dash  of  the  pen  ;  and 
still  one  thought, one  thought  only,  was  in  her  soul,  "the 
living  hand  that  traced  these  lines,  where,  what  is  it 
now?"  But  this  was  the  (irst  blow  only:  ere  the  new- 
moon  was  visible,  the  widow  knew  that  she  was  altogether 
childless. 

It  was  in  a  winter  hurricane  that  her  youngest  boy  had 
perished ;  and  the  names  of  those  whose  health  had  hith- 
erto been  remembered  at  every  festal  Christmas,  through- 
out all  the  parish,  from  the  Castle  to  the  humblest  hut, 
were  now  either  suppressed  within  the  heart,  or  pro- 
nounced with  a  low  voice  and  a  sigh.  During  three 
months,  Sunny-side  looked  almost  as  if  uninhabited.  Yet 
the  smoke  from  one  chimney -told  that  the  childless  widow 
was  sitting  alone  at  her  fireside ;  and  when  her  only  ser- 
vant was  spoken  to  at  church,  or  on  the  village  green, 
and  asked  how  her  mistress  was  bearing  these  dispensa- 
tions, the  answer  was,  that  her  health  seemed  little,  if  at 
all  impaired,  and  that  she  talked  of  coming  to  divine  ser- 
vice in  a  few  weeks,  if  her  strength  would  permit.  She  had 
been  seen,  through  the  leafless  hedge,  standing  at  the  par- 
lor window,  and  had  motioned  with  her  hand  to  a  neigh- 
bor who,  in  passing,  had  uncovered  his  head.  Her 
weekly  bounty  to  several  poor  and  bed-ridden  persons  had 
never  suffered  but  one  week's  intermission.  It  was  al- 
ways sent  to  them  on  Saturday  night ;  and  it  was  on  Satur- 
day night  that  all  the  parish  had  been  thrown  into  tears, 
with  the  news  that  Henry's  ship  had  been  wrecked,  and 
the  brave  boy  drowned.  On  that  evening  she  had  forgot- 
ten the  poor. 

But  now  the  spring  had  put  forth  her  tekider  bud^  and 
blossoms  —  had  strewn  the  black  ground  under  the 
shrubs  with  flowers  —  and  was  bringing  up  the  soft,  ten- 
der, and  beautiful  green  over  the  awakening  face  of  the 
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earth.  There  was  a  revival  of  the  spirit  of  life  and  glad- 
uess  over  the  garden,  and  the  on^  encircling  field  of  Sun- 
ny-side ;  and  so,  likewise,  under  the  grace  of  God,  was' 
there  a  revival  of  the  soul  that  had  been  sorrowing  within 
its  concealment.  On  the  first  sweet  dewy  Sabbath  of 
May,  the  widow  was  seen  closing  behind  her  the  little 
white  gate,  which  for  some  months  her  hand  had  not 
touched.  She  gave  a  gracious,  but  mournful  smile,  to  all 
her  friends,  as  she  passed  on  through  the  midst  of  them, 
along  with  the  minister,  who  had  joined  her  on  entering 
the  church-yard ;  and  although  it  was  observed  that  she 
turned  pale  as  she  sat  down  in  her  pew,  with  the  Bibles 
and  Psalm-books  that  had  belonged  to  her  sons  lying  be- 
fore her,  as  they  themselves  had  enjoined  when  they,  went 
away,  yet  her  face  brightened  even  as  her  heart  began  to 
burn  within  her,  at  the  simple  music  of  the  psalm.  The 
prayers  of  the  congregation  had  some  months  before  been 
requested  for  her,  as  a  person  in  great  distress ;  and  dur- 
ing service,  the  young  minister,  according  to  her  desire, 
now  said  a  few  simple  words,  that  intimated  to  the  con- 
gregation, that  the  childless  widow  was,  through  his  lips, 
returning  thanks  to  Almighty  God,  for  that  he  had  not 
forsaken  her  in  her  trouble,  but  sent  resignation  and 
peace. 

From  that  day  she  was  seen,  as  before,  in  her  house, 
in  her  garden,  along  the  many  pleasant  walks  all  about 
the  village  ;  and  in  the  summer  evenings,  though  not  so 
oflen  as  formerly,  in  the  dwellings  of  her  friends,  both 
high  and  low.  From  her  presence  a  more  gentle  manner 
seemed  to  be  breathed  over  the  rude,  and  a  more  heartTelt 
delicacy  over  the  refined.  Few  had  suffered  as  she  had 
suffered ;  all  her  losses  were  such  as  could  be  understood, 
felt,  and  wept  over  by  all  hearts ;  and  all  boisterousness  or 
levity  of  joy  would  have  seemed  an  outrage  on  her,  who, 
sad  and  melancholy  herself,  yet  wished  all  around  her 
Happy,  and  often  lighted  up  her  countenance  with  a  grate- 
ful smile,  at  the  sight  of  that  pleasure  which  she  could 
not  but  observe  to  be  softened,  sobered,  and  subdued  for 
her  sake. 

Such  was  the  account  of  her,  her  sorrows,  and  her  res- 
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ignation,  which  I  received  on  the  first  visit  I  paid  to  a 
family  near  Castle-Holm,  after  the  final  consummation  of 
her  grief.  Well  known  to  me  had  all  the  dear  boys  been ; 
their  father  and  mine  had  been  laborers  in  the  same 
vineyard;  and  as  I  had  always  been  a  welcome  visiter, 
when  a  boy,  at  the  Manse  of  Castle-Holm,  so  had  I  been, 
when  a  man,  at  Sunny-side.  Last  time  I  had  been  there, 
it  was  during  the  holidays,  and  I  had  accompanied  the 
three  boys  on  their  fishing  excursions  to  the  Lochs  in  the 
moor ;  and  in  the  evenings  pursued  with  them  their  hum- 
ble and  useful  studies;  so  I  could  not  leave  Castle- Holm 
without  visiting  Sunny-side,  although  my  heart  misgave 
me,  and  I  wished  I  could  have  delayed  it  till  another  sum- 
mer. 

I  sent  word  that  I  was  coming  to  see  her,  and  I  found 
her  sitting  in  that  well-known  little  parlor,  where  I  had 
partaken  the  pleasure  of  so  many  merry  evenings,  with 
those  whose  laughter  was  now  extinguished.  We  sat  for 
a  while  together,  speaking  of  ordinary  topics,  and  then 
utterly  silent.  But  the  restraint  she  had  imposed  upon 
herself  she  either  thought  unnecessary  any  longer,  or 
felt  it  to  be  impossible;  and,  rising  up,  went  to  a  little 
desk,  from  which  she  brouhgt  forth  three  miniatures, 
and  laid  them  down  upon  the  table  before  us,  saying, 
"Behold  the  faces  of  my  three  dead  boys!  " 

So  bright,  breathing,  and  alive  did  they  appear,  that 
for  a  moment  I  felt  impelled  to  speak  to  them,  and  to 
whisper  their  names.  She  beheld  my  emotion,  and  said 
unto  me,  '^Oh !  could  you  believe  that  they  are  all  dead! 
Does  not  that  smile  on  Willy's  face  seem  as  if  it  were  im- 
mortal ?  Do  not  Edward's  sparkling  eyes  look  so  bright 
as  if  the  mists  of  death  could  never  have  overshadowed 
them?  and  think  —  oh!  think,  that  ever  Henry's  golden 
hair  should  have  been  draggled  in  the  brine,  and  filled  full, 
full,  I  doubt  not,  of  the  soiling  sand  !'* 

I  put  the  senseless  images  one  by  one  to  my  lips,  and 
kissed  their  foreheads  —  for  dearly  had  I  loved  these 
three  brothers ;  and  then  I  shut  them  up  and  removed 
them  to  another  part  of  th6  room.  I  wished  to  speak,  but 
I  could  not ;  and,  looking  on  the  face  of  her  who  was  be- 
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fore  me,  I  knew  that  her  grief  would  find  utterance,  and 
that  not  until  she  had  unburthened  her  heart  could  it  be 
restored  to  repose. 

"  They  would  tell  you,  Sir,  that  I  bear  my  trials  well ; 
but  it  is  not  so.  Many,  many  unresigned  and  ungrateful 
tears  has  my  God  to  forgive  in  me,  a  poor,  weak,  and  re- 
pining worm.  Almost  every  day,  almost  every  night,  do 
I  weep  before  these  silent  and  beautiful  phantoms ;  and 
when  I  wipe  away  the  breath  and  mist  of  tears  from  their 
faces,  there  are  they  smiling  continually  upon  me  1  Oh ! 
death  is  a  shocking  thought  when  it  is  linked  in  love  with 
creatures  so  young  as  these !  More  insupportable  its 
gushing  tenderness,  than  even  dry  despair ;  and,  methinks 
I  could  bear  to  live  without  them,  and  never  to  see  them 
more,  if  I  could  only  cease  to  pity  them  1  But  that  can 
never  be.  It  is  for  them  I  weep,  not  for  myself.  If  they 
were  to  be  restored  to  life,  would  I  not  lie  down  with 
thankfulness  in  the  grave  ?  William  and  Edward  were 
struck  down,  and  died,  as  they  thought,  in  glory  and  tri- 
umph. Death  to  them  was  merciful.  But  who  can 
know,  although  they  may  try  to  dream  of  it  in  horror, 
what  the  youngest  of  them,  my  sweet  Harry,  suffered, 
through  that  long  dark  howling  night  of  snow,  when  the 
ship  was  going  to  pieces  on  the  rocks !  '\ 

The  last  dismal  thought  held  her  for  a  while  silent ; 
and  some  tears  stood  in  drops  on  her  eye-lashes,  but 
seemed  again  to  be  absorbed.  Her  hedrt  appeared  una- 
ble to  cling  to  the  horrors  of  the  shipwreck,  although  it 
coveted  them ;  and  her  thoughts  reverted  to  other  objects. 
"I  walk  often  into  the  rooms  where  they  used  to  sleep, 
and  look  on  their  beds  till  I  think  I  see  their  faces  lying 
with  shut  eyes  on  their  pillows.  Early  in  the  morning, 
do  I  often  think  I  hear  them  singing  —  I  waken  from 
troubled  unrest,  as  if  the  knock  of  their  sportive  hands 
were  at  my  door  summoning  me  to  rise.  All  their  stated 
hours  of  study  and  of  play  —  when  they  went  to  school 
and  returned  from  it  —  when  they  came  into  meals 
—  when  they  said  their  prayers  —  when  they  went  leap- 
ing at  night  to  bed  as  lightsomely,  after  all  the  day's 
fatigue,  as  if  they  had  just  risen.     Oh  1  —  Sir  —  at  all 
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these  times,  and  many,  many  a  time  beside  these,  do  I 
think  of  them  whom  you  loved." 

While  thus  she  kept  indulging  the  passion  of  her  grief, 
she  observed  the  tears  I  could  no  longer  conceal ;  and  the 
sight  of  my  sorrow  seemed  to  give,  for  a  time,  a  loftier 
character  to  hers,  as  if  my  weakness  made  her  aware  of 
her  own,  and  she  had  become  conscious  of  the  character 
of  her  vain  lamentations.  "  Yet,  why  should  I  so  bitterly 
weep?  Pain  had  not  troubled  them  —  passion  had  not 
disturbed  them  —  vice  had  not  polluted  them.  May  I 
not  say,  *  My  children  are  in  heaven  with  their  father ' 
—  and  ought  I  not,  therefore,  to  dry  up  all  these  foolish 
tears  now  and  for  evermore  T  " 

Composure  was  suddenly  shed  over  her  countenance, 
like  gentle  sunlight  over  a  cheerless  day,  and  she  looked 
around  the  room  as  if  searching  for  some  pleasant  objects 
that  eluded  her  sight.  **  See,"  said  she,  *'  yonder  are  all 
their  books,  arranged  just  as  Henry  arranged  them  on  his 
unexpected  visit.  Alas!  too  many  of  them  are  about  the 
troubles  and  battles  of  the  sea!  But  it  matters  not  now. 
You  are  looking  at  that  drawing.  It  was  done  by  him- 
self,—  that  is  the  ship  he  was  so  proud -of,  sailing  in 
sunshine,  and  a  pleasant  breeze.  Another  ship  indeed 
was  she  soon  after,  when  she  lay  upon  the  reef!  But  as 
for  the  books,  I  take  them  out  of  their  places  and  dust 
them,  and  return  them  to  their  places,  every  week.  I 
used  to  read  to  my  boys,  sitting  round  my  knees,  out  of 
many  of  these  books,  before  they  could  read' themselves, 
. —  but  noiv  I  never  peruse  them,  for  their  cheerful  stories 
are  not  for  me.  But  there  is  one  book  I  do  read,  and 
without  it  I  should  long  ago  have  been  dead.  The  more 
the  heart  suffers,  the  more  does  it  understand  that  book. 
Never  do  I  read  a  single  chapter,  without  feeling  assured 
of  something  more  awful  in  our  nature  than  I  felt  before. 
My  own  heart  misgive*  me ;  my  own  soul  betrays  me ; 
all  my  comforts  desert  me  in  a  panic ;  but  never  yet  once 
did  I  read  one  whole  page  of  the  New  Testament  that  I 
did  not  know  that  the  eye  of  God  is  on  all  his  creatures, 
and  on  me  like  the  rest,  though  my  husband  and  all  my 
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86ns  are  dead,  and  I  may  have  many  years  yet  to  live 
alone  on  the  earth." 

After  this  we  walked  out  into  the  little  avenue,  now 
dark  with  the  deep  rich  shadows  of  summer  beauty.  We 
looked  at  that  beauty,  and  spoke  of  the  surpassing  bright^ 
ness  of  the  weather  during  all  June,  and  advancing  July. 
It  is  not  in  nature  always  to  be  sad ;  and  the  remembrance 
of  all  her  melancholy  and  even  miserable  confessions  was 
now  like  an  uncertain  echo,  as  I  beheld  a  placid  smile  on 
her  face,  a  smile  of  such  perfect  resignation,  that  it  might 
not  falsely  be  called  a  smile  of  joy.  We  stood  at  the  lit- 
tle white  gate ;  and  with  a  gentle  voice,  that  perfectly 
accorded  with  that  expression,  she  bade  God  bless  me ; 
and  then  with  composed  steps,  and  now  and  then  turning 
up,  as  she  walked  along,  the  massy  flower-branches  of  the 
laburnum  as  bent  with  their  load  of  beauty  they  trailed 
upon  the  ground,  she  disappeared  into  that  retirement, 
which,  notwithstanding  all  I  had  seen  and  heard,  I  could 
not  but  think  deserved  almost  to  be  called  happy,  in  a 
world  which  even  the  most  thoughtless  know  is  a  world 
of  sorrow. 
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In  Sammer  there  is  beauty  in  the  wildest  ra6ors  of 
Scotland,  and  the  wayfaring  man  who  sits  down  for  an 
hour's  rest  beside  some  little  spring  that  flows  unheard 
through  the  brightened  moss  and  water-cresses,  feels  his 
weary  heart  revived  by  the  silent,  serene,  and  solitary 
prospect.  On  every  side  sweet  sunny  spots  of  verdure 
smile  towards  him  from  among  the  melancholy  heather 

—  unexpectedly  in  the  solitude  a  stray  sheep,  it  may  be 
with  its  lamb,  starts  half  alarmed  at  his  motionless  figure 

—  insects  large,  bright,  and  beautiful,  come  careering 
by  him  through  the  desert  air  —  nor  does  the  Wild  want 
its  own  songsters,  the  gray  linnet,  fond  of  the  blooming 
furze,  and  now  and  then  the  lark  mounting  up  to  heaven 
above  the  summits  of  the  green  pastoral  hills.  During 
such  a  sunshiny  hour,  the  lonely  cottage  on  the  waste 
seems  to  stand  in  a  paradise  ;  and  as  he  rises  to  pursue 
his  journey,  the  traveller  looks  back  and  blesses  it  with  a 
mingled  emotion  of  delight  and  envy.  There,  thinks  he, 
abide  the  children  of  Innocence  and  Contentment,  the 
two  most  benign  spirits  that  watch  over  human  life. 

But  other  thoughts  arise  in  the  mind  of  him  who  may 
chance  to  journey  through  the  same  scene  in  the  desola- 
tion of  winter.  The  cold  bleak  sky  girdles  the  moor  as 
with  a  belt  of  ice  —  life  is  frozen  in  air  and  on  earth. 
The  silence  is  not  of  repose  but  extinction  —  and  should 
a  solitary  human  dwelling  catch  his  eye  half-buried  in  the 
snow,  he  is  sad  for  the  sake  of  them  whose  destiny  it  is  to 
abide  far  from  the  cheerful  haunts  of  men,  shrouded  up 
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in  melancholy,  by  povierty  held  in  thrall,  or  pining  away 
in  unvisited  and  untended  disease. 

But,  in  good  truth,  the  heart  of  human  life  is  but  im-  . 
perfectly  discovered  from  its  countenance ;  and  before 
we  can  know  what  the  summer,  or  what  the  winter  yields 
for  enjoyment  or  trial  to  our  country's  peasantry,  we  must 
have  conversed  with  them  in  their  fields  and  by  their  fire- 
sides; and  made  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  powerful 
ministry  of  the  seasons,  not  over  those  objects  alone  that 
feed  the  eye  and  the  imagination,  but  over  all  the  inci- 
dents, occupations,  and  events,  that  modify  or  constitute 
the  existence  of  the  poor. 

I  have  a  short  and  simple  story  to  tell  of  the  winter 
life  of  the  moorland  cottager  —  a  story  but  of  one  evening 
—  with  few  events  and  no  signal  catastrophe  —  but  which 
may  haply  please  those  hearts  whose  delight  it  is  to  think 
on  tbe  humble  under-plots  that  are  carrying  on  in  the 
great  Drama  of  Life. 

Two  cottagers,  husband  and  wife,  were  sitting  by  their 
cheerful  peat-fire  one  winter  evening,  in  a  small  lonely 
hut  on  the  edge  of  a  wide  moor,  at  some  miles  distance 
from  any  other  habitation.  There  had  been,  at  one  time, 
several  huts  of  the  same  kind  erected  close  together,  and 
inhabited  by  families  of  the  poorest  class  of  day-laborers, 
who  found  work  among  the  distant  farms,  and  at  night 
returned  to  dwellings  which  were  rent-free,  with  their 
little  garden  won  from  the  waste.  But  one  family  after 
another  had  dwindled  away,  and  the  turf-built  huts  had 
all  fallen  into  ruins,  except  one  that  had  always  stood  in 
the  centre  of  this  little  solitary  village,  with  its  summer 
walls  covered  with  the  richest  honey-suckles,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  brightest  of  all  the  gardens.  It  alone  now 
sent  up  its  smoke  into  the  clear  winter  sky  —  and  its  little 
end  window,  now  lighted  up,  was  the  only  ground-star 
that  shone  towards  the  belated  traveller,  if  any  such  ven- 
tured to  cross,  on  a  winter  night,  a  scene  so  dreary  and 
desolate.  The  affairs  of  the  small  household  were  all 
arranged  for  the  night.  The  little  rough  pony  that  had 
drawn  in  a  sledge,  from  the  heart  of  the  Black-moss,  the 
fuel  by  whose  blaze  the  cotters  were  now  sitting  cheerily, 
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and  the  little;  Highland  cow,  whose  milk  enabled  them  to 
live,  were  standing  amicably  together,  under  cover  of  a 
rude  shed,  of  which  one  side  was  formed  by  the  peat 
stack,  and  which  was  at  once  byre,  and  stable,  and  hen- 
roost. Within  the  clock  ticked  cheerfully  as  the  (ire- 
light  reached  its  old  oak-wood  case  across  the  yellow 
sanded  floor  —  and  a  small  round  table  stood  between, 
covered  with  a  snow-white  cloth,  on  which  were  milk  and 
oat-cakes,  the  morning,  mid-day,  and  the  evening  meal 
of  these  frugal  and  contented  cotters.  The  spade  and 
the  mattocks  of  the  laborer  were  collected  into  one  corner, 
and  showed  that  the  succeeding  day  wai  the  blessed  Sab- 
bath —  while  on  the  wooden  chimney-piece  was  seen 
lying  an  open  Bible  ready  for  family  worship. 

The  father  and  the  mother  were  sitting  together  with- 
out opening  their  lips,  but  with  their  hearts  overflowing 
with  happiness,  for  on  this  Saturday-night  they  were, 
every  minute,  expecting  to  hear  at  the  latch  the  hand  of 
their  only  daughter,  a  maiden  of  about  fifteen  years,  who 
was  at  service  with  a  farmer  over  the  hills.  This  dutiful 
child  was,  as  they  knew,  to  bring  home  to  them  "  her  sair- 
worn  penny  fee,"  a  pittance  which,  in  the  beauty  of  her 
girlhood,  she  earned  singing  at  her  work,  and  which  in 
the  benignity  of  that  sinless  time,  she  would  pour  with 
tears  into  the  bosoms  she  so  dearly  Ipved.  Forty  shillings 
a  year  were  all  the  wages  of  sweet  Hannah  Lee  —  but 
though  she  wore  at  her  labor  a  tortoise-shell  comb  in  her 
auburn  hair,  and  though  in  the  kirk  none  were  more  be- 
comingly arrayed  than  she,  one  half,  at  least  of  her  earn- 
ings were  to  be  reserved  for  the  holiest  of  all  purposes, 
and  her  kind,  innocent  heart  was* gladdened  when  she 
looked  on  the  little  purse  that  was,  on  the  long-expected 
Saturday  night,  to  be  taken  from  her  bosom,  and  put, 
with  a  blessing,  into  the  hand  of  her  father,  now  growing 
old  at  his  daily  toils. 

Of  such  a  child  the  happy  cotters  were  thinking  in  their 
silence.  And  well  indeed  might  they  be  called  happy. 
It  is  at  that  sweet  season  that  filial  piety  is  most  beautiful. 
Their  own  Hannah  had  just  outgrown  the  mere  unthink- 
ing gladness  of  childhood,  but  had  not  yet  reached  that 
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time,  when  inevitable  selfishness  mixes  with  the  pure 
current  of  love.  She  began  to  think  on  what  her  affec- 
tionate heart  had  felt  so  long ;  and  when  she  looked  on 
the  pale  face  and  bending  frame  of  her  mother,  on  the 
deepening  wrinkles_  and  whitening  hairs  of  her  father, 
often  would  she  lie  weeping  for  their  sakes  on  her  mid- 
night bed  —  and  wish  that  she  were  beside  them  as  they 
slept,  that  she  might  kneel  down  and  kiss  them,  and  men- 
tion their  names  over  and  over  again  in  her  prayer.  The 
parents  whom  before  she  had  only  loved,  her  expanding 
heart  now  also  venerated.  With  gushing  tenderness  was 
now  mingled  a  holy  fear  and  an  awful  reverence.  She 
had  discerned  the  relation  in  which  she,  an  only  child^ 
stood  to  her  poor  parents,  now  that  they  were  getting  old, 
and  there  was  not  a  passage  in  Scripture  that  spake  of 
parents  or  of  children,  from  Joseph  sold  into  slavery,  to 
Mary  weeping  below  the  Cross,  that  was  not  written, 
never  to  be  obliterated,  on  her  uncorrupted  heart. 

The  father  rose  from  his  seat,  and  went  to  the  door,  to 
look  out  into  the  night.  The  stars  were  in  thousands  — 
and  the  full  moon  was  risen.  It  was  almost  light  as  day, 
and  the  snow,  that  seemed  encrusted  with  diamonds,  was 
so  hardened  by  the  frost,  that  his  daughter's  homeward 
feet  would  leave  no  mark  on  its  surface.  He  had  been 
toiling  all  day  among  the  distant  Castle-woods,  and,  stiff 
and  wearied  as  he  now  was,  he  was  almost  tempted  to  go 
to  meet  his  child  —  but  his  wife's  kind  voice  dissuaded 
him,  and  returning  to  the  fireside,  they  began  to  talk  of 
her,  whose  image  had  been  so  long  passing  before  them 
in  their  silence. 

*'  She  is  growing  up  to  be  a  bonny  lassie,"  said  the 
mother ;  ''  her  long  and  weary  attendance  on  me  during 
my  fever  last  spring,  kept  her  down  awhile  —  but  now 
she  is  sprouting  fast  and  fair  as  a  lily,  and  may  the  bless- 
ing of  God  be  as  dew  and  as  sunshine  to  our  sweet  flower 
all  the  days  she  bloomethupon  this  earth."  **Ay,  Agnes," 
replied  the  father,  "  we  are  not  very  old  yet  —  though  we 
are  getting  older  —  and  a  few  years  will  bring  her  to 
woman's  estate,  and  what  thing  on  this  earth,  think  ye, 
human  or  brute,  would  ever  think  of  injuring  her  1  Why, 
8* 
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I  was  speaking  about  her  yesterday  to  the  minister  as  be 
was  riding  by,  and  he  told  me  that  none  answered  at  the 
examination  in  the  kirk  so  well  as  Hannah.  Poor  thing — 
I  well  think  she  has  all  the  Bible  by  heart  — =-  indeed,  she 
has  read  bat  little  else  —  only  some  stories, —  too  troe 
ones,  of  the  blessed  martyrs,  and  some  o'  the  auld  sangs 
o'  Scotland,  in  which  there  is  nothing  but  what  is  good, 
and  which,  to  be  sure,  she  sings,  God  bless  her,  sweeter 
than  any  laverock."  "Ay  —  were  we  both  to  die  this 
▼ery  night  she  would  be  happy.  Notthat  she  would  for- 
get us  all  the  days  of  her  life.  But  have  you  not  seen, 
husband,  that  God  always  makes  the  orphan  happy? 
None  so  little  lonesome  as  they !  They  come  to  make 
friends  o'  all  the  bonny  and  sweet  things  in  the  world, 
around  them,  and  all  tHe  kind  hearts  in  the  world  make 
o'  them.  They  come  to  know  that  God  is  more  especially 
the  Father  o'  them  on  earth  whose  parents  he  has  taken 
up  to  heaven  —  and  therefore  it  is  that  they  for  whom  so 
many  have  fears,  fear  not  at  all  for  themselves,  but  go 
dancing  and  singing  along  like  children  whose  parents  are 
both  alive  !  Would  it  not  be  so  with  our  dear  Hannah? 
So  douce  and  thoughtful  a  child  —  but  never  sad  nor 
miserable  —  ready,  it  is  true,  ,to  shed  tears  for  little,  but 
as  ready  to  dry  them  up  and  break  out  into  smiles  !  — I 
know  not  why  it  is,  husband,  but  this  night  my  heart 
warms  towards  her  beyond  usual.  The  moon  and  stars 
are  at  this  moment  looking  down  upon  her,  and  she  looking 
up  to  them,  as  she  is  glinting  homewards  over  the  snow. 
I  wish  she  were  but  here,  and  taking  the  comb  out  o'  her 
bonny  hair,  and  letting  it  fall  down  in  clusters  before  the 
fire,  to  melt  away  the  cranreuch." 

While  the  parents  were  thus  speaking  of  their  daughter, 
a  loud  sugh  of  wind  came  suddenly  over  the  cottage,  and 
the  leafless  ash  tree,  under  whose  shelter  it  stood,  creaked 
and  groaned  dismally  as  it  passed  by.  The  father  started 
up,  and  going  again  to  the  door,  saw  that  a  sudden  change 
had  come  over  the  face  of  the  night.  The  moon  had 
nearly  disappeared,  and  was  just  visible  in  a  dim,  yellow, 
glimmering  den  in  the  sky.  All  the  remote  stars  were  ob- 
scured, and  only  one  or  two  faintly  seemed  in  a  sky  that 
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half  an  hour  before  was  perfectly  cloudless,  but  that  was 
now  driving  with  rack,  and  mist,  and  sleet,  the  whole  at- 
mosphere being  in  commotion.     He  stood  for  a  single 
moment  to  observe  the  direction  of  this  unforeseen  storm, 
and  then   hastily  asked  for  his  staff.     ''  I  thought  I  had 
been  more  weather-wise. —  A  storm  is  coming  down  from 
the  Cairnbrao-hawse,  and  we  shall  have  nothing  but  a 
wild   night."     He  then  whistled  on  his  dog  —  an  old 
sheep-dog,  too  old  for  its  former  labors —  and  set  off  to 
meet  his  daughter,  who  might  then,  for  aught  he  knew, 
be  crossing  the  Black-moss.     The  mother  accompanied 
her  husband  to  the  door,  and  took  a  long,  frightened  look 
at  the  angry  sky.     As  she  kept  gazing,  it  became  still 
more  terrible.  The  last  shred  of  blue  was  extinguished — 
the  wind  went  whirling  in  roaring  eddies,  and  great  flakes 
of  snow  circled  about  in  the  middle  air,  whether  drifted  * 
np  from  the  ground,  or  driven  down  from  the  clouds,  the 
fear-stricken  mother  knew  not,  but  she  at  last  knew,  that 
it  seemed  a  night  of  danger,  despair,  and  death.     '*  Lord 
have  mercy  on  us,  James,  what  will  become  of  our  poor 
bairn  ?  "     But  her  husband  heard  not  her  words,  for  he 
was  already  out  of  sight  in  the  snow-storm,  and  she  was 
left  to  the  terror  of  her  own  soul  in  that  lonesome  cottage. 
Little  Hannah  Lee  had  left  her  master's  house,  soon  as 
the  rim  of  the  great  moon  was  seen  by  her  eyes,  that  had 
been  long  anxiously  watching  it  from  the  window,  rising, 
like  a  joyful  dream,  over  the  gloomy  mountain-tops ;  and 
all  by  herself  she  tripped  along  beneath  the  beauty  of  the 
silent  heaven.     Still  as  she  kept  ascending  and  descend- 
ing the  knolls  that  lay  in  the  bosom  of  the  glen,  she  sung 
to  herself  a  song,  a  hymn,  or  a  psalm,  without  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  streams,  now  all  silent  in  the  frost ;  and 
ever  and  anon  she  stopped  to  try  to  count  the  stars  that 
lay  in  some  more  beautiful  part  of  the  sky,  or  gazed  on  the 
constellations  that  she  knew,  and  called  them  in  her  joy, 
by  the  names  they  bore  among  the  shepherds.     There 
were  none  to  hear  her  voice,  or  see  her  smiles,  but  the 
ear  and  eye  of  Providence.     As  on  she  glided,  and  took 
her  looks  from  heaven  she  saw  her  own  little  fireside  — 
her  parents  waiting  for  her  arrival  —  the  Bible  opened  for 
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worship  —  her  own  little  room  kept  so  neatly  for  her,  with 
its  mirror  hanging  by  the  window,  in  which  to  braid  her 
hair  by  the  morning  light  —  her  bed  prepared  for  her  by 
her  mother's  hand  —  the  primroses  in  the  garden  peeping 
through  the  snow  —  old  Tray,  who  ever  welcomed  her 
home  with  his  dim  white  eyes  —  the  pony  and  the  cow; 
friends  all,  and  inmates  of  that  happy  household.  So 
stepped  she  along,  while  the  snow  diamonds  glittered 
around  her  feet,  and  the  frost  wove  a  wreath  of  lucid 
pearls  round  her  forehead. 

She  had  now  reached  the  edge  of  the  Black-moss,  which 
lay  half  way  between  her  master's  and  her  father's  dwell- 
ing, when  she  heaf d  a  loud  noise  coming  down  Glen-Scrae, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  she  felt  on  her  face  some  flakes  of 
snow.  She  looked  up  the  glen,  and  saw  the  snow-storm 
coming  down,  fast  as  a  flood.  She  felt  no  fears;  but  she 
ceased  her  song ;  and  had  there  been  a  human  eye  to  look 
upon  her  there,  it  might  have  seen  a  shadow  on  her  face. 
$he  continued  her  course,  and  felt  bolder  and  bolder 
every  step  that  brought  her  nearer  to  her  parent's  house. 
But  the  snow-storm  had  now  reached  the  Black-moss,  and 
the  broad  line  of  light  that  had  lain  in  the  direction  of 
her  home,  was  soon  swallowed  up,  and  the  child  was  in 
utter  darkness.  She  saw  nothing  but  the  flakes  of  snow, 
interminably  intermingled,  and  furiously  wafled  in  the 
air,  close  to  her  head ;  she  heard  nothing  but  one  wild, 
fierce,  fitful  howl.  The  cold  became  intense,  and  her 
little  feet  and  hands  were  fast  being  benumbed  into  in- 
sensibility. 

"  It  is  a  fearful  change,"  muttered  the  child  to  herself; 
but  still  she  did  not  fear,  for  she  had  been  born  in  a  moor- 
land cottage,  and  lived  all  her  days  among  the  hardships 
of  the  hills.  "  What  will  become  of  the  poor  sheep !  " 
thought  she,  —  but  still  she  scarcely  thought  of  her  own 
danger,  for  innocence,  and  youth,  and  joy,  «re  slow  to 
think  of  aught  evil  befalling  themselves,  and  thinking  be- 
nignly of  all  living  things,  forget  their  own  fear  in  their 
pity  for  others'  sorrow.  At  last  she  could  no  longer  dis- 
cern a  single  mark  on  the  snow,  either  of  human  steps, 
or  of  sheep-track,  or  the  foot-print  of  a  wild-fowl.     Sud- 
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denly,  too,  she  felt  out  of  breath  and  exhausted,  —  and 
shedding  tears  for  herself  at  last,  sank  down  in  the  snow. 
It  was  now  that  her  heart  began  to  quake  with  fear. 
She  remembered  stories  of  shepherds  lost  in  the  snow,  — 
of  a  mother  and  child  frozen  to  death  on  that  very  moor, . 

—  and,  in  a  moment  she  knew  that  she  was  to  die. 
Bitterly  did  the  poor  child  weep,  for  death  was  terrible 
to  her,  who,  though  poor,  enjoyed  the  bright  little  world 
of  youth  and  innocence.  The  skies  of  heaven  were 
dearer  than  she  knew  to  her,  —  so  were  the  flowers  of 
earth.  She  had  been  happy  at  her  work,  —  happy  in  her 
sleep,  — happy  in  the  kirk  on  Sabbath.  A  thousand 
thoughts  had  the  solitary  child,  —  and  in  her  own  heart 
^as  a  spring  of  happiness,  pure  and  undisturbed  as  any 
fount  that  sparkles  unseen  all  the  year  through  in  some 
quiet  nook  among  the  pastoral  hills.  But  now  there  was 
to  be  an  end  of  all  this,  —  she  was  to  be  frozen  to  death 

—  and  lie  there  till  the  thaw  might  come  ;  and  then  her 
father  would  find  her  body,  and  carry  it  away  to  be  buried 
in  the  kirk-yard. 

The  tears  were  frozen  on  her  cheeks  as  soon  as  shed, 

—  and  scarcely  had  her  little  hands  strength  to  clasp 
themselves  together,  as  the  thought  of  an  overruling  and 
merciful  Lord  came  across  her  heart.  Then,  indeed,  the 
fears  of  this  religious  child  were  calmed,  and  she  heard 
without  terror  the  plover's  wailing  cry,  and  the  deep  boom 
of  the  bittern  sounding  in  the  moss.  *'I  will  repeat  the 
Lord's  prayer."  And  drawing  her  plaid  more  closely 
around  her,  she  whispered,  beneath  its  ineffectual  cover : 
"  Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven,  hallowed  be  thy  name, 

—  thy  kingdom  come,  —  thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it 
is  in  Heaven."  Had  human  aid  been  within  fifty  yards, 
it  could  have  been  of  no  avail  —  eye  could  not  see  her  — 
ear  could  not  hear  her  in  that  howling  darkness.  But 
that  low  prayer  was  heard  in  the  centre  of  eternity,  — -, 
and  that  little  sinless  child  was  lying  in  the  snow,  beneath 
the  all-seeing  eye  of  God. 

The  maiden  having  prayed  to  her  Father  in  Heaven 

—  then  thought  of  her  father  on  earth.  Alas  !  they  were 
not  far  separated !     The  father  was  lying  but  a  short  dis- 
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tance  from  his  child ;  he  too  had  sunk  down  tn  the  drifting 
snow,  after  having,  in  less  than  an  hour,  exhausted  all  the 
strength  of  fear,  pity,  hope,  despair  and  resignation,  that 
could  rise  in  a  father's  heart  blindly  seeking  to  rescue 
his  only  child  from  death,  thinking  that  one  desperate  ex- 
ertion might  enable  them  to  perish  in  each  other's  arms. 
There  they  lay,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  each  other, 
while  a  huge  snow-drift  was  every  moment  piling  itself 
up  into  a  more  insurmountable  barrier  between  the  dying 
parent  and  his  dying  child. 

There  was  all  this  while  a  blazing  fire  in  the  cottage  — 
a  white-spread  table  —  and  beds  prepared  for  the  family  • 
to  lie  down  in  peace.  Yet  was  she  who  sat  therein  more 
to  be  pitied  than  the  old  man  and  the  child  stretched  upoVi 
the  snow.  "  I  will  not  go  to  seek  them  —  that  would  be 
tempting  Providence  —  and  wilfully  putting  out  the  lamp 
of  life.  No !  I  will  abide  here  and  pray  for  their  souls ! " 
Then,  as  she  knelt  down,  looked  she  at  the  useless  fire 
burning  away  so  cheerfully,  when  all  she  loved  might  be 
dying  of  cold — and,  unable  to  bear  the  thought,  she 
shrieked  out  a  prayer,  as  if  she  might  pierce  the  sky  to 
the  very  throne  of  God,  and  send  with  it  her  own  misera- 
ble soul  to  plead  before  him  for  the  deliverance  of  her 
child  and  husband.  She  then  fell  down  in  blessed  for- 
getfuln'ess  of  all  trouble,  in  the  midst  of  the  solitary 
cheerfulness  of  that  bright-burning  hearth  ;  and  the  Bible, 
which  she  had  been  trying  to  read  in  the  pauses  of  her 
agony,  remained  clasped  in  her  hands. 

Hannah  Lee  had  been  a  servant  for  more  than  six 
months,  and  it  was  not  to  be  thought  that  she  was  not 
beloved  in  her  master's  family.  Soon  after  she  had  left 
the  house,  her  master's  son,  a  youth  of  about  eighteen 
years,  who  had  been  among  the  hills  looking  after  the 
sheep,  came  home,  and  was  disappointed  to  find  that  he 
had  lost  an  opportunity  of  accompanying  Hannah  part  of 
the  way  to  her  father's  cottage.  But  the  hour  of  eiaht  had 
gone  by,  and  not  even  the  company  of  young  William 
Grieve  could  induce  the  kind-hearted  daughter  to  delay 
setting  out  on  her  journey  a  few  minutes  beyond  the  time 
promised  to  her  parents.     "  I  do  not  like  the  night,"  said 
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William  ;  **  there  will  be  a  fresh  fall  of  snow  soon,  or  the 
the  witch  of  Glen-Scrae  is  a  liar,  for  a  snow-cloud  is  hang- 
ing o'er  the  Birch-tree*lin,  and  it  may  be  down  to  the 
Black-moss  as  soon  as  Hannah  Lee."  So  he  called  his 
two  .sheep-dogs  that  had  taken  their  place  under  the  long- 
table  before  the  window,  and  set  out,  half  in  joy,  half  in 
fear,  to  overtake  idannah,  and  see  her  safely  across  the 
Black -moss. 

The  snow  began  to  drift  so  fast,  that  before  he  had 
reached  the  head  of  the  glen,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
seen  but  a  little  bit  of  the  wooden  rail  of  the  bridge  across 
the  Sauch-burn.  William  Grieve  was  the  most  active 
shepherd  in  a  large  pastoral  parish  ;  he  had  often  passed 
the  night  among  the  wintry  hills  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
sheep,  and  all  the  snow  that  ever  fell  from  heaven  would 
not  have  made  him  turn  back  when  Hannah  Lee  was  be- 
fore him  ;  and  as  his  terrified  heart  told  him,  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  lost.  As  he  advanced,  he  felt  that  it  was 
no  longer  a  walk  of  love  or  friendship,  for  which  he  had 
been  glad  of  an  excuse.  Death  stared  him  in  the  face, 
and  his  young  soul,  now  beginning  to  feel  all  the  passions 
of  youth,  was  filled  with  frenzy.  He  had  seen  Hannah 
every  day,  —  at  the  fireside —  at  work  —  in  the  kirk  — 
on  holidays  —  at  prayers  —  bringing  supper  to  his  aged 
parents  —  smiling  and  singing  about  the  house  from, 
morning  till  night.  She  had  often  brought  his  own  meal 
to  him  among  the  hills ;  and  he  now  found  that  though 
he  had  never  talked  to  her  about  love,  except  smilingly 
and  playfully,  that  he  loved  her  beyond  father  or  mother, 
or  his  own  soul.  **  I  will  save  thee,  Hannah,"  he  cried, 
with  a  loud  sob,  **  or  !ie  down  beside  thee  in  the  snow  — 
and  we  will  die  together  in  our  youth:"  A  wild,  whist- 
ling wind  went  by  him,  and  the  snow-flakes  whirled  so 
fiercely  around  his  head,  that  he  staggered  on  for  a  while 
in  utter  blindness.  He  knew  the  path  that  Hannah  must 
have  taken,  and  went  forward  shouting  aloud,  and  stop- 
ping every  twenty  yards  to  listen  for  a  voice.  He  sent 
his  well-trained  dogs  over  the  snow  in  all  directions ;  re- 
4>eating  to  them  her  name,  **  Hannah  Lee,"  that  the  dumb 
animals   might,  in  their  sagacity,  know  for  whom  they 
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were  searching ;  and  as  they  looked  up  in  his  face,  and 
Bet  off  to  scour  the  moor,  he  almost  believed  that  they 
knew  his  meaning,  (and  it  is  probable  they  did,)  and 
were  eager  to  find  in  her  bewilderment  the  kind  maiden 
by  whose  hand  they  had  so  often  been  fed.  Often  went 
they  off  into  the  darkness,  and  as  often  returned,  but  their 
looks  showed  that  every  quest  had  been  in  vain.  Mean- 
while the  snow  was  of  a  fearful  depth,  and  falling  without 
intermission  or  diminution.  Had  the  young  shepherd 
been  thus  alone,  walking  across  the  moor  on  his  ordinary 
business,  it  is  probable  that  he  might  have  been  alarmed 
for  his  own  safety  ;  nay,  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  strength 
and  agility,  he  might  have  sunk  down  beneath  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  night  and  perished.  But  now  the  passion  of 
his  soul  carried  him  with  supernatural  strength  along,  and 
extricated  him  from  wreath  and  pitfall.  Still  there  was 
no  trace  of  poor  Hannah  Lee —  and  one  of  his  dogs  at 
last  came  close  to  his  feet,  worn  out  entirely,  and  afraid 
to  leave  his  master  —  while  the  other  was  mute,  and,  as 
the  shepherd  thought,  probably  unable  to  force  its  way 
out  of  some  hollow  or  through  some  floundering  drift. 
Then  he  all  at  once  knew  that  Hannah  Lee  was  dead  — 
and  dashed  himself  down  in  the  snow  in  a  fit  of  passion. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  the  youth  had  ever  been  sorely 
tried,  —  all  his  hidden  and  unconscious  love  for  the  fair 
lost  girl  had  flowed  up  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  — 
and  at  once  the  sole  object  which  had  blest  his  life,  and 
made  him  the  happiest  of  the  happy,  was  taken  away,  and 
cruelly  destroyed  —  so  that  sullen,  wrathful,  baflSed,  and 
despairing,  there  he  lay,  cursing  his  existence,  and  in  too 
great  agony  to  think  of  prayer.  *'  G6d,"  he  then  thought, 
'*  has  forsaken  me,  and  why  should  he  think  on  me,  when 
he  sptfers  one  so  good  and  beautiful  as  Hannah  to  be 
frozen  to  death?"  God  thought  both  of  him  and  Han- 
nah —  and  through  his  infinite  mercy  forgave  the  sinner 
in  his  wild  turbulence  of  passion.  William  Grieve  had 
never  gone  to  bed  without  joining  in  prayer  —  and  he 
revered  the  Sabbath-day  and  kept  it  holy.  Much  is  for- 
given to  the  human  heart  by  htm  who  so  fearfully  framed 
it;  and  God  is  not  slow  to  pardon  the  love  which  one  hu« 
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man  being  bears  to  another,  in  bis  frailty  —  even  though 
that  love  forget  or  arraign  his  own  unsleeping  providence. 
His  voice  bas  told  us  to  love  one  another  —  and  William 
loved  Hannah  in  simplicity,  innocence,  and  truth.  That 
she  should  perish  was  a  thought  so  dreadful,  that,  in  its 
agony,  God  seemed  a  ruthless  being —  *'  Blow  —  blow  •— 
blow,  and  drift  us  up  for  ever  —  we  cannot  be  far  asund- 
er. O,  Hannah  —  Hannah !  —  think  ye  not  that  the  fear- 
ful God  has  forsaken  us  ?  " 

As  the  boy  groaned  these  words  passionately  through 
his  quirering  lips,  there  was  a  sudden  lowness  in  the  air, 
and  be  heard  the  barking  of  his  absent  dog,  while  the  one 
at  his  feet  hurried  off  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  and 
soon  loudly  joined  the  cry.  It  was  not  a  bark  of  surprise, 
or  anger,  or  fear,  but  of  recognition  and  love.  William 
^rang  up  from  his  bed  in  the  snow,  and  with  bis  heart 
knocking  at  his  bosom  even  to  sickness,  he  rushed  bead- 
long  through  the  drifts,  with  a  giant's  strength,  and  fell 
down  half  dead  with  joy  and  terror  beside  the  body  of 
Hannah  Lee. 

But  he  soon  recovered  from  that  fit,  and  lifting  the  cold 
corpse  in  his  arms,  he  kissed  her  lips,  and  her  cheeks,  and 
her  forehead,  and  her  closed  eyes,  till,  as  he  kept  gazing 
on  her  face  in  utter  despair,  her  head  fell  back  on  his 
shoulder,  and  a  long,  deep  sigh,  came  from  her  inmost 
bosom.  "  She  is  yet  alive,  thank  God  I "  —  and  as  that 
expression  left  bis  lips  for  the  first  time  that  night,  he  felt 
a  pang  of  remorse :  *'  I  said,  O  God,  that  thou  hadst  for- 
saken us ;  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  saved ;  but  let  not  this 
maiden  perish,  for  the  sake  of  her  parents,  who  have  no 
other  child. "  The  distracted  youth  prayed  to  God  with 
the  same  earnestness  as  if  he  bad  been  beseeching  a  fel- 
low-creature, in  whose  hand  was  the  power  of  life  and  of 
death.  The  presence  of  the  Great  Being  was  felt  by  him 
in  the  dark  and  howling  wild,  and  strength  was  imparted 
to  him  as  to  a  deliverer.  He  bore  along  the  fair  child  in 
his  arms,  even  as  if  she  had  been  a  lamb.  The  snow-drift 
mew  not  —  the  wind  fell  dead  —  a  sort  of  glimmer,  like 
that  of  an  upbreaking  and  disparting  storm,  gathered 
about  him  —  his  dogs  barked  and  jumped,  and  burrowed 
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joyfully  in  the  snow  —  and  the  youth,  strong  in  sudden 
hope,  exclaimed,  "  with  the  blessing  of  God,  who  has  not 
deserted  us  in  our  sore  distress,  will  I  carry  thee,  Hannah, 
in  my  arms,  and  lay  thee  down  alive  in  the  house  of  thy 
father."  At  this  moment  there  were  no  stars  in  heaven, 
but  she  opened  her  dim  blue  eyes  upon  him  in  whose  bo- 
som she  was  unconsciously  lying,  and  said,  as  in  a  dream 
— "  Send  the  riband  that  ties  up  my  hair,  as  a  keepsake 
to  William  Grieve. "  "  She  thinks  that  she  is  on  her 
death-bed,  and  forgets  not  the  son  of  her  master.  It  is 
the  voice  of  God  that  tells  me  she  will  not  now  die,  and 
that,  under  His  grace,  I  shall  be  her  deliverer. " 

The  short-lived  rage  of  the  storm  was  soon  over,  and 
William  could  attend  to  the  beloved  being  on  his  bosom. 
The  warmth  of  his  heart  seemed  to  infuse  life  into  hers ; 
and  as  he  gently  placed  her  feet  on  the  snow,  till  he 
muffled  her  up  in  his  plaid,  as  well  as  in  her  own,  she 
made  an  effort  to  stand,  and  with  extreme  perplexity  and 
bewilderment,  faintly  inquired,  where  she  was,  and  what 
fearful  misfortune  had  befallen  them  ?  She  was,  how- 
ever, too  weak  to  walk ;  and  as  her  young  master  carried 
her  along,  she  murmured,  "  O,  William !  what  if  ray 
father  be  in  the  moor  ?  —  For  if  you,  who  need  care  so 
little  about  me,  have  come  hither,  as  I  suppose,  to  save 
my  life,  you  may  be  sure  that  my  father  sat  not  within 
doors  during  the  storm."  As  she  spoke  it  was  calm  be- 
low, but  the  wind  was  still  alive  in  the  upper  air,  and 
cloud,  rack,  mist,  and  sleet,  were  all  driving  about  in  the 
sky.  Out  shone  for  a  moment  the  pallidf  and  ghostly 
moon,  through  a  rent  in  the  gloom,  and  by  that  uncer- 
tain light  came  staggering  forward  the  figure  of  a  man  : 
"  Father,  father,"  cried  Hannah,  and  his  gray  hairs  were 
already  on  her  cheek.  The  barking  of  the  dogs  and  the 
shouting  of  the  young  shepherd  had  struck  his  ear,  as 
the  sleep  of  death  was  stealing  over  him,  and  with  the 
last  effort  of  benumbed  nature,  he  had  roused  himself 
from  that  fatal  torpor,  and  pressed  through  the  snow- 
wreath  that  had  separated  him  from  his  child.  As  yet 
they  knew  not  of  the  danger  each  had  endured ;  but  each 
judged  of  the  other's  suffering  from  their  own,  and  father 
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and  daughter  regarded  one  another  as  creatures  rescued, 
and  hardly  yet  rescued,  from  death. 

But  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  the  three  human  heings 
who  loved  each  other  so  well,  and  now  feared  not  to 
cross  the  moor  in  safety,  were,  as  they  thought,  on  their 
death-beds.  Deliverance  now  shone  upon  them  all  like 
a  gentle  fire,  dispelling  that  pleasant  but  deadly  drowsi- 
ness ;  and  the  old  man  was  soon  able  to  assist  William 
Grieve  in  leading  Hannah  along  through  the  snow.  Her 
color  and  her  warmth  returned,  and  her  lover  —  for  so 
might  he  well  now  be  called  —  felt  her  heart  gently  beat- 
ing against  his  side.  Filled  as  that  heart  was  with  grati- 
tude to  God,  joy  in  her  deliverance,  love  to  her  father, 
and  purest  afiection  for  her  master's  son,  never  before 
had  the  innocent  maiden  known  what  was  happiness,  and 
never  more  was  she  to  forget  it.  The  night  was  now 
almost  calm,  and  fast  returning  to  its  former  beauty,  when 
the  party  saw  the  first  twinkle  of  the  fire  through  the 
low  window  of  the  Cottage  of  the  Moor.  They  soon 
were  at  the  garden  gate  —  and  to  relieve  the  heart  of  the 
wife  and  mother  within,  they  talked  loudly  and  cheerfully, 
naming  each  other  familiarly,  and  laughing  between,  like 
persons  who  had  known  neither  danger  nor  distress. 

No  voice  answered  from  within,  no  footstep  came  to 
the  door,  which  stood  open  as  when  the  father  had  left 
it  in  his  fear ;  and  now  he  thought  with  affright  that  his 
wife,  feeble  as  she  was,  had  been  unable  to  support  the 
loneliness,  and  had  followed  him  out  into  the  night,  never 
to  be  brought  home  alive.  As  they  bore  Hannah  into 
the  house,  this  fear  gave  way  to  worse,  for  there  upon 
the  hard  clay  floor  lay  the  mother  upon  her  face,  as  if 
murdered  by  some  savage  blow.  She  was  in  the  same 
deadly  swoon  into  which  she  had  fallen  on  her  husband's 
departure  three  hours  before.  The  old  man  raised  her 
up,  and  her  pulse  was  still  —  so  was  her  heart ;  her  face 
pale  and  sunken,  and  her  body  cold  as  ice.  **  I  have  re- 
covered a  daughter,"  said  the  old  man,  **  but  I  have  lost 
a  wife ;  "  and  he  carried  her,  with  a  groan,  to  the  bed, 
on  which  he  laid  her  lifeless  body.  The  sight  was  too 
much  for  Hannah,  worn  out  as  she  was,  and  who  had 
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hitheno  been  able  to  sapport  herself  in  the  delightful 
expectation  of  gladdening  her  mother's  heart  by  \iet  safe 
arrival.  She,  too,  now  swooned  awaj,  and  as  she  was 
placed  on  the  bed,  beside  her  mother,  it  seemed  indeed, 
that  death,  disappointed  of  his  prej  on  the  wild  moor, 
had  seized  it  in  the  cottage,  and  bj  the  fire-side.  The 
husband  knelt  down  bj  tfie  bed-side,  and  held  his  wife's 
icy  hand  in  bis,  while  William  Grieve,  appalled  and  awe- 
stricken,  hang  over  his  Hannah,  and  inwardly  implored 
God  that  the  night's  wild  adventnre  might  not  have  so 
ghastly  an  end.  Bat  Hannah's  yoang  heart  soon  began  once 
more  to  beat ;  and  soon  as  she  came  to  her  recollection, 
she  rose  up  with  a  face  whiter  than  ashes,  and  free  from 
all  smiles,  as  if  none  had  ever  played  there,  and  joined 
her  father  and  young  master  in  their  efforts  to  restore  her 
mother  to  life. 

It  was  the  mercy  of  God  that  had  struck  her  down  to 
the  earth,  insensible  to  the  shrieking  winds,  and  the  fears 
that  would  otherwise  have  killed  her.  Three  hours  of 
that  wild  storm  had  passed  over  her  head,  and  she  heard 
nothing  more  than  if  she  had  been  asleep  in  a  breathless 
night  of  the  summer  dew.  Not  even  a  dream  had  touch- 
ed her  brain,  and  when  she  opened  her  eyes  which,  as  she 
thought,  had  been  but  a  moment  shut,  she  had  scarcely 
time  to  recall  to  her  recollection  the  image  of  her  husband 
rushing  out  into  the  storm,  and  of  a  daughter  therein  lost, 
till  she  beheld  that  very  husband  kneeling  tenderly  by  her 
bed-side,  and  that  very  daughter  smoothing  the  pillow  on 
which  her  aching  temples  reclined.  But  she  knew  from 
the  white,  steadfast  countenances  before  her  that  there  had 
been  tribulation  and  deliverance,  and  she  looked  on  the 
beloved  beings  ministering  by  her  bed,  as  more  fearfully 
dear  to  her  from  the  unimagined  danger  from  which  she 
felt  assured  they  had  been  rescued  by  the  arm  of  the  Al- 
mighty. 

There  is  little  need  to  speak  of  returning  recollection, 
and  returning  strength.  They  had  all  now  power  to  weep, 
and  power  to  pray.  The  Bible  had  been  lying  in  its  place 
ready  for  worship  —  and  the  father  read  aloud  that  chap- 
ter in  which  is  narrated  our  Saviour's  act  of  miraculous 
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power,  by  which  he  saved  Peter  from  the  sea.  Soon  as 
the  solemn  thoughts  awakened  by  that  act  of  mercy  so 
similar  to  that  which  had  rescued  themselves  from  death 
had  subsided,  and  they  had  all  risen  up  from  prayer,  they 
gathered  themselves  in  gratitude  round  the  little  table  which 
bad  stood  so  many  hours  spread  —  and  exhausted  nature 
was  strengthened  and  restored  by  a  frugal  and  simple 
meal  partaken  of  in  silent  thankfulness.  The  whole  story 
of  the  night  was  then  recited  —  and  when  the  mother 
beard  how  the  stripling  had  followed  her  sweet  Hannah 
into  the  stoim,  and  borne  her  in  his  arms  through  a  hun- 
dred drilled  heaps —  and  then  looked  upon  her  in  her  pride, 
so  young,  so  innocent,  and  so  beautiful,  she  knew,  that 
were  the  child  indeed  to  become  an  orphan,  there  was  one, 
who,  if  thiere  was  either  trust  in  nature,  or  truth  in  reli- 
gion, would  guard  and  cherish  her  all  the  days  of  her 
life. 

It  was  not  nine  o'clock  when  the  storm  came  down 
from  Glen  Scrae  upon  the  Black-moss,  and  now  in  a 
pause  of  silence  the  clock  struck  twelve.  Within  these 
three  hours  William  and  Hannah  had  led  a  life  of  trouble 
and  of  joy,  that  had  enlarged  and  kindled  their  hearts 
within  them  —  and  they  felt  that  henceforth  they  were 
to  live  wholly  for  each  other's  sakes.  His  love  was  the 
proud  and  exulting  love  of  a  deliverer  who,  under  Provi- 
dence, had  saved  from  the  frost  and  the  snow,  the  inno- 
cence and  the  beauty  of  which  his  young  passionate 
heart  had  been  so  desperately  enamoured  —  and  he  now 
thought  of  his  own  Hannah  Lee  evermore  moving  about 
his  father's  house,  not  as  a  servant,  but  as  a  daughter ; 
and  when  some  few  happy  years  had  gone  by,  his  own 
most  beautiful  and  most  loving  wife.  The  innocent 
maiden  still  called  him  her  young  master,  but  was  not 
ashamed  of  the  holy  affection  which  she  now  knew  that 
she  had  long  felt  for  the  fearless  youth  on  whose  bosom 
she  had  thought  herself  dying  in  that  cold  and  miserable 
moor.  Her  heart  leaped  within  her  when  she  heard  her 
parents  bless  him  by  his  name —  and  when  he  took  her 
hand  into  his  before  them,  and  vowed  before  that  Power 
who  had  that  night  saved  them  from  the  snow,  that  Han- 
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nah  Lee  should  ere  long  be  his  wedded  wife  —  she  wept 
and  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  break  in  a  fit  of  strange 
and  insupportable  happiness. 

The  young  shepherd  rose  to  bid  them  farewell ;  — "  My 
father  will  think  I  am  lost/'  said  he,  with  a  grave  smile, 
"  and  my  Hannah's  mother  knows  what  it  is  to  fear  for 
a  child."  So  nothing  was  said  to  detain  him,  and  the 
family  went  with  him  to  the  door.  The  skies  smiled  as 
serenely  as  if  a  storm  had  never  swept  before  the  stars ; 
the  moon  was  sinking  from  her  meridian,  but  in  cloud- 
less splendor,  and  the  hollow  of  the  hills  was  hushed  as 
that  of  heaven.  Danger  there  was  none  over  the  placid 
night-scene;  the  happy  youth  soon  crossed  the  Black- 
moss,  now  perfectly  still  —  and,  perhaps,  just  as  he  was 
passing,  with  a  shudder  of  gratitude,  the  very  spot  where 
his  sweet  Hannah  Lee  had  so  nearly  perished,  she  was 
lying  down  to  sleep  in  her  innocence,  or  dreaming  of 
one  now  dearer  to  her  than  all  on  earth  but  her  parents. 
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It  was  on  a  fierce  and  howling  wintei'  day,  that  t  was 
crossing  the  dreary  moor  of  Auchindown,  on  my  way  to 
the  Manse  of  that  parish,  a  solitary  pedestrian.     The 
snow,  which  had  been  incessantly  falling  for  a  week  past^ 
was  drifted  into  beautiful  but  dangerous  wreaths,  far  and 
wide  over  the  melancholy  expanse,  and  the  scene  kept 
▼isibly  shifting  before  me,  as  the  strotig  wind  that  blew 
from  every  point  of  the  compass  struck  the  dazzling 
masses,  and  heaved  them  up  and  down  in  endless  trans- 
formation.    There  was  something  inspiriting  in  the  labor 
with  which,  in  the  buoyant  strength  of  youth,  I  forced 
my  way  through  the  storm ;  and  I  could  not  but  enjoy 
those  gleamings  of  sun-light  that  ever  and  anon  burst 
through  some  unexpected  opening  in  the  sky,  and  gave 
a  character  of  cheerfulness,   and  even  warmth,  to  the 
sides  or  summits  of  the  stricken  hills.     Sometimes  the 
wind  stopped  of  a  sudden,  and  then  the  air  was  as  silent 
as  the  snow,  not  a  murmur  to  be  heard  from  spring  or 
stream,  now  all  frozen  up  over  those  high  moor-lande. 
As  the  momentary  cessations  of  the  sharp  drifl  allowed 
my  eyes  to  look  onwards  and  around,  I  saw  here  and 
there  up  the  little  opening  valleys,  cottages  just  visible 
beneath  the  black  stems  of  their  snow-covered  clumps  of 
trees,  or  beside  some  small  spot  of  green  pasturage  kept 
open  for  the  sheep.     These  intimations  of  life  and  hap- 
piness came  delightfully  to  me  in  the  midst  of  the  deso- 
lation ;  and  the  barking  of  a  dog,  attending  some  shep- 
herd'in  his  quest  on  the  hill,   put  fresh  vigor  into  my 
limbs,  telling  me  that,  lonely  as  I  seemed  to  be,  I  was 
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•arroanded  by  cheerful  though  unseeo  compaD  j,  and  tint 
I  was  not  the  only  wanderer  over  the  snows. 

As  I  walked  along,  my  mind  was  insensibly  fiUed  with 
a  crowd  of  pleasant  images  of  rural  winter-life,  that  hdped 
me  gladly  onwards  over  many  miles  of  moor.  I  thought 
of  the  severe  but  cheerful  labors  of  the  barn,  the  mend- 
ding  of  farm«gear  by  the  fireside;  the  wheel  turned  by  the 
foot  of  old  age,  less  for  gain  than  as  a  thrifty  pastime;  the 
skilful  mother,  making  ^*  auld  claeslook  amaist  as  weel's 
the  new,*' —  the  ballad  unconsciously  listened  to  by  the 
family  all  busy  at  their  own  tasks  round  the  singing  maid- 
en ;  the  old  traditionary  tale  told  by  some  wayfarer  ho^it- 
ably  housed  till  the  storm  should  blow  by;  the  unexpected 
visit  of  neighbors  on  need  or  friendship,  or  the  footstep 
of  lover  undeterred  by  snow-drifls  that  have  buried  op  his 
flocks  ;  —  but,  above  all,  I  thought  of  those  hours  of  re- 
ligious worship  that  have  not  yet  escaped  from  the  domes- 
tic life  of  the  peasantry  of  Scotland ;  of  the  sound  of 
psalms  that  the  depth  of  snow  cannot  deaden  to  the  ear  of 
Him  to  whom  they  are  chanted,  and  of  that  sublime  Sab- 
bath-keeping, which,  on  days  too  tempestuous  for  the  kirk, 
changes  the  cottage  of  the  shepherd  into  the  temple  of 
Ood. 

With  such  glad  and  peaceful  images  in  my  heart,  I  trav- 
elled along  that  dreary  moor,  with  the  cutting  wind  in  my 
face,  and  my  feet  sinking  in  the  snow,  or  sliding  on  the 
hard  blue  ice  beneath  it,  as  cheerfully  as  1  ever  walked 
on  the  dewy  warmth  of  a  summer  morning,  through  fields 
of  fragrance  and  of  flowers.  And  now  I  could  discern, 
within  half  an  hour's  walk,  before  me,  the  spire  of  the 
church,  close  to  which  stood  the  Manse  of  my  aged  friend 
and  benefactor.     My  heart  burned  within  me  as  a  sudden 

S*eam  of  stormy  sunshine  tipt  it  with  fire ;  and  I  felt,  at 
at  moment,  an  inexpressible  sense  of  the  sublimity  of 
the  character  of  that  grey-headed  shepherd,  who  had,  for 
fif\y  years,  abode  in  the  wilderness,  keeping  together  his 
own  happy  little  flock. 

As  1  was  ascending  a  knoll,  I  saw  before  me  on  horse- 
back an  old  man,  with  his  long  white  hairs  beating  against 
his  face,  who  nevertheless  advanced  with  a  calm  counte- 
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nance  against  the  hurricane.  It  was  no  other  than  mj 
father,  of  whom  I  had  been  thinking ;  for  ray  father  had  I 
called  him  for  many  years ;  and  for  many  years  my  father 
had  he  truly  been.  My  surprise  at  meeting  him  on  such 
a  moor,  on  such  a  day,  was  but  momentary,  for  I  knew 
that  he  was  a  shepherd  who  cared  not  for  the  winter's 
wrath.  As  he  stopped  to  take  my  hand  kindly  into  his, 
and  to  give  his  blessing  to  his  long-expected  visitor,  the 
wind  fell  calm  ;  the  whole  face  of  the  sky  was  soften- 
ed, and  brightness,  like  a  smile,  went  over  the  blushing 
and  crimsoned  snow.  The  very  elements  seemed  then  to 
respect  the  hoary  head  of  fourscore  ;  and  after  our  first 
greeting  was  over,  when  T  looked  around,  in  my  affection, 
I  felt  how  beautiful  was  winter. 

**  I  am  going,"  said  he,  '*  to  visit  a  man  at  the  point  of 
death ;  a  man  whom  you  cannot  have  forgotten  —  whose 
head  will  be  missed  in  the  kirk  next  Sabbath  by  all  my 
congregation y  a  devout  man,  who  feared  God  all  his  days, 
and  whom,  on  this  awful  trial,  God  will  assuredly  remem- 
ber.   I  am  going,  my  son,  to  the  Hazel-Glen." 

I  knew  well  in  childhood  that  lonely  farm-house  so  far 
off  among  the  beautiful  wild  green  hills  —  and  it  was  not 
likely  that  I  had  forgotten  the  name  of  its  possessor* 
For  six  years'  Sabbaths  I  had  seen  the  Elder  in  his  ac- 
customed place  beneath  the  pulpit;  and  with  a  sort  of 
solemn  fear,  had  looked  on  his  steadfast  countenance 
daring  sermon,  psalm,  and  prayer.  On  returning  to  the 
scenes  of  my  infancy,  I  now  met  the  pastor  going  to  pray 
by  his  death-bed,  and  with  the  privilege  which  nature 
gives  us  to  behold,  even  in  their  last  extremity,  the  loving 
and  the  beloved,  I  turned  to  accompany  him  to  the  house 
of  sorrow,  resignation,  and  death. 

And  now,  for  the  first  time,  I  observed,  walking  close 
to  the  feet  of  his  horse,  a  little  boy  of  about  ten  years  of 
age,  who  kept  frequently  looking  up  in  the  pastor's  face, 
with  his  blue  eyes  bathed  in  tears.  A  changeful  expres- 
sion of  grief,  hope,  and  despair,  made  almost  pale,  cheeka 
that  otherwise  were  blooming  in  health  and  beauty ;  and 
i  recognized,  in  the  small  features  and  smooth  forehead 
of  childhood,  a  resemblance  to  the  aged  man  whom  we 
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understood  was  now  lying  on  his  death-bed.  ''  Thej  had 
to  send  his  grandson  for  me  through  the  snow,  mere  child 
as  he  is/'  said  the  minister  to  me,  looking  tenderly  on  the 
boy;  **  buf  love  makes  the  young  heart  bold ;  and  there  is 
One  who  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb."  1  again 
looked  on  the  fearless  child  with  his  rosy  cheeks,  blue 
eyes,  and  yellow  hair,  so  unlike  grief  or  sorrow,  yet  now 
sobbing  aloud  as  if  his  heart  would  break.  "  I  do  not 
fear  but  that  my  grandfather  will  yet  recover,  soon  as  the 
minister  has  said  one  single  prayer  by  his  bed-side.  1  had 
no  hope  or  little,  as  I  was  running  by  myself  to  the  Manse 
over  hill  after  hill,  but  I  am  full  of  hopes  now  that  we  are 
together  ;  and  oh  !  if  God  suffers  my  grandfather  to  recov- 
er, I  will  lie  awake  all  the  long  winter  nights  blessing  him 
for  bis  mercy.  I  will  rise  up  in  the  middle  of  the  dark- 
ness, and  pray  to  him  in  the  cold  on  my  naked  knees ! " 
and  here  his  voice  was  choked,  while  he  kept  his  eyes 
fixed,  as  if  for  consolation  and  encouragement,  on  the 
solemn  and  pitying  countenance  of  the  kind-hearted  pious 
old  man. 

We  soon  left  the  main  road,  and  struck  off  through 
scenery,  that,  covered  as  it  was  with  the  bewildering  snow, 
1  sometimes  dimly  and  sometimes  vividly  remembered; 
our  little  guide  keeping  ever  a  short  distance  before  us, 
and  with  a  sagacity  like  that  of  instinct,  showing  us  our 
course,  of  which  no  trace  was  visible,  save  occasionally 
his  own  little  foot-prints  as  he  had  been  hurrying  to  the 
Manse. 

After  crossing,  for  several  miles,  morass,  and  frozen 
rivulet,  and  drifted  hollow,  with  here  and  there  the  top  of 
a  stone-wall  peeping  through  the  snow,  or  the  more  visi- 
ble circle  of  a  sheep-bught,  we  descended  into  the  Hazel- 
Glen,  and  saw  before  us  the  solitary  house  of  the  dying 
Elder. 

A  gleam  of  days  gone  by  came  suddenly  over  my  soul. 
The  last  time  that  I  had  been  in  this  glen  was  on  a  day  of 
.June,  fifteen  years  before,  a  holiday,  the  birth-day  of  the 
king.  A  troop  of  laughing  schoolboys,  headed  by  our 
benign  pastor,  we  danced  over  the  sunny  braes,  and 
startled  the  linnets  from  their  nests  among  the  yellow 
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broom.  A  ustere  as  seemed  to  us  the  Elder's  Sabbath- 
face,  when  sitting  in  the  kirk,  we  schoolboys  knew  that 
it  had  its  week-day  smiles;  and  we  flew  on  the  wings  of 
joy  to  our  annual  festival  of  curds  and  cream  in  the  farm- 
house of  that  little  sylvan  world.  We  rejoiced  in  the 
flowers  and  the  leaves  of  that  long,  that  interminable 
summer-day ;  its  memory  was  with  our  boyish  hearts  from 
June  to  June ;  and  the  sound  of  that  sweet  name,  "  Hazel- 
Glen/'  often  came  upon  us  at  our  tasks,  and  brought  too 
brightly  into  the  school -room  the  pastoral  imagery  of  that 
mirthful  solitude. 

As  we  now  slowly  approached  the  cottage,  through  a 
deep  snow-drifl,  which  the  distress  within  had  prevented 
the  household  from  removing,  we  saw,  peeping  out  from 
the  door,  brothers  and  sisters  of  our  little  guide,  who 
quickly  disappeared ;  and  then  their  mother  showed  her- 
self in  their  stead,  expressing,  by  her  raised  eyes  and  arms 
folded  across  her  breast,  how  thankful  she  was  to  see,  at 
last,  the  pastor,  beloved  in  joy  and  trusted  in  trouble. 

Soon  as  the  venerable  old  man  dismounted  from  his 
horse,  our  active  little  guide  led  it  away  into  the  humble 
stable,  and  we  entered  the  cottage.  Not  a  sound  was 
heard  but  the  ticking  of  the  clock.  The  matron,  who 
had  silently  welcomed  us  at  the  dqor,  led  us,  with  sup- 
pressed sighs  and  a  face  stained  with  weeping,  into  her 
father's  sick  room,  which  even  in  that  time  of  sore  dis- 
tress was  as  orderly  as  if  health  had  blessed  the  house.  I 
could  not  help  remarking  some  old  china  ornaments  on 
the  chimney-piece ;  and  in  the  window  was  an  ever-blow- 
ing rose-tree,  that  almost  touched  the  jowly  roof,  and 
brightened  that  end  of  the  apartment  with  its  blossoms. 
There  was  something  tasteful  in  the  simple  furniture; 
and  it  seemed  as  if  grief  could  not  deprive  the  hand  of 
that  matron  of  its  careful  elegance.  Sickness,  almost 
hopeless  sickness,  lay  there,  surrounded  with  the  same 
cheerful  and  beautiful  objects  which  health  had  loved; 
and  she,  who  had  arranged  and  adorned  the  apartment 
in  her  happiness,  still  kept  it  from  disorder  and  decay  in 
her  sorrow. 

With  a  gentle  hand  she  drew  the  curtain  of  the  bed, 
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and  there^  supported  bj  pillows  as  white  as  the  snow  that 
lay  without,  reposed  the  dying  Elder.  It  was  plain  that 
the  hand  of  God  was  upon  him,  and  that  his  days  on  the 
earth  were  numbered. 

He  greeted  his  minister  with  a  faint  smile,  and  a  slight 
inclination  of  the  head,  for  his  daughter  had  so  raised  him 
on  the  pillows,  that  he  was  almost  sitting  up  in  his  bed. 
It'was  easy  to  see  that  he  knew  himself  to  be  dying,  and 
that  his  soul  was  prepared  for  the  great  change;  jet, 
along  with  the  solemn  resignation  of  a  Christian,  who  had 
made  his  peace  with  God  and  his  Saviour,  there  was 
blended  on  his  white  and  sunken  countenance  an  expres- 
sion of  habitual  reverence  for  the  minister  of  his  faith ; 
and  I  saw  that  he  could  not  have  died  in  peace  without 
that  comforter  to  pray  by  his  death-bed. 

A  few  words  sufficed  to  tell  who  was  the  stranger,  and 
the  dying  man,  blessing  me  by  name,  held  out  to  me  his 
cold,  shrivelled  hand  in  token  of  recognition.  I  took  my 
seat  at  a  small  distance  from  the  bed-side,  and  left  a  closer 
station  foe  those  who  were  more  dear.  The  pastor  sat 
down  near  his  head ;  and  by  the  bed,  leaning  on  it  with 
gentle  hands,  stood  that  matron,  his  daughter-in-law ;  a 
figure  that  would  have  graced  and  sainted  a  higher  dwell- 
ing, and  whose  native  beauty  was  now  more  touching  in 
its  grief.  But  religion  upheld  her  whom  nature  was  bow- 
ing down ;  not  now  for  the  first  time  were  the  lessons 
taught  by  her  father  to  be  put  into  practice,  for  I  saw  that 
she  was  clothed  in  deep  mourning ;  and  she  behaved  like 
the  daughter  of  a  man  whose  life  had  not  been  only  irre- 
proachable, but  lofly,  with  fear  and  hope  fighting  despe- 
rately but  silently  in  the  core  of  her  pure  and  pious  heart. 

While  we  thus  remained  in  silence,  the  beautiful  boy, 
who,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  had  brought  the  minister  of 
religion  to  the  bed-side  of  his  beloved  grandfather,  softly 
and  cautiously  opened  the  door,  and,  with  the  hoar-frost 
yet  unmelted  on  his  bright  glistening  ringlets,  walked  up 
to  the  pillow,  evidently  no  stranger  there.  He  no  longer 
sobbed  —  he  no  longer  wept  —  for  hope  had  risen  strongly 
within  his  innocent  heart,  from  the  consciousness  of  love 
so  fearlessly  exerted,  and  from  the  presence  of  the  holy 
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man  in  whose  prayers  he  trusted,  as  in  the  intercession  of 
some  superior  and  heavenly  nature.  There  he  stood,  still 
as  an  image  in  his  grandfather's  eyes,  that,  in  their  dim- 
ness, fell  upon  him  with  delight.  Yet,  happy  as  was  the 
trusting  child,  his  heart  was  devoured  by  fear,  and  he 
looked  as  if  one  word  might  stir  up  the  flood  of  tears  that 
had  subsided  in  his  heart.  As  he  crossed  the  dreary  and 
dismal  moors,  he  had  thought  of  a  corpse,  a  shroud,  and 
a  grave.  He  had  been  in  terror,  lest  death  should  strike 
in  his  absence  the  old  man,  with  whose  gray  hairs  he  had 
so  often  played  ;  but  now  he  saw  him  alive,  and  felt  that 
death  was  not  able  to  tear  him  away  from  the  clasps,  and 
links,  and  fetters  of  his  grandchild's  embracing  love. 

**  If  the  storm  do  not  abate,"  said  the  sick  man,  after 
a  pause,  "  it  will  be  hard  for  my  friends  to  carry  me  over 
the  drifts  to  the  kirk-yard."  This  sudden  approach  to 
the  grave,  struck,  as  with  a  bar  of  ice,  the  heart  of  the 
loving  boy ;  and,  with  a  long  and  deep  sigh,  he  fell  down 
with  his  face  like  ashes  on  the  bed,  while  the  old  man's 
palsied  right  hand  had  just  strength  enough  to  lay  itself 
upon  his  head.  **  Blessed  be  thou,  my  little  Jamie,  even 
for  his  own  name's  sake  who  died  for  us  on  the  tree  ! " 
The  mother,  without  terror,  but  with  an  averted  face, 
lifted  up  her  loving-hearted  boy,  uow  in  a  dead  fainting 
fit,  and  carried  him  into  an  adjoining  room,  where  he  soon 
revived  :  but  that  child  and  that  old  man  were  not  to  be 
separated.  In  vain  was  he  asked  to  go  to  his  brothers 
and  sisters;  — pale,  breathless,  and  shivering,  he  took  his 
place  as  before,  with  eyes  fixed  on  his  grandfather's  face, 
but  neither  weeping  nor  uttering  a  word.  Terror  had 
frozen  up  the  blood  of  his  heart ;  but  his  were  now  the 
only  dry  eyes  in  the  room ;  and  the  pastor  himself  wept, 
albeit  the  grief  of  fourscore  is  seldom  vented  in  tears. 

**  God  has  been  gracious  to  me,  a  sinner,"  said  the 
dying  man.  "  During  thirty  years  that  I  have  been  an 
Elder  in  your  kirk,  never  have  I  missed  sitting  there  one 
Sabbath.  When  the  mother  of  my  children  was  taken 
from  me  —  it  was  on  a  Tuesday  she  died  —  and  on  Satur- 
day she  was  buried.  We  stood  together  when  my  Alice 
was  let  down  into  the  narrow  house  made  for  all  living. 
10 
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On  the  Sabbath  I  joined  in  the  public  worship  of  God  ^ 
she  commanded  me  to  do  so  the  night  before  she  went 
away.  I  could  not  join  in  the  psalm  that  Sabbath,  for 
her  voice  was  not  in  the  throng.  Her  grave  was  covered 
up,  and  grass  and  flowers  grew  there  ;  so  was  my  heart; 
but  thou,  whom,  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  I  hope  to 
see  this  night  in  paradise,  knowest,  that  from  that  hour  to 
this  day  never  have  I  forgotten  thee ! " 

The  old  man  ceased  speaking,  and  his  grandchild,  now 
able  to  endure  the  scene  —  for  strong  passion  is  its  own 
support  —  glided  softly  to  a  little  table,  and  bringing  a 
cup  in  which  a  cordial  had  been  mixed,  held  it  in  his 
small  soil  hands  to  his  grandfather's  lips.  He  drank,  and 
then  said  —  *'Come  closer  to  me,  Jamie,  and  kiss  me  for 
thine  own  and  thy  father's  sake ;  and  as  the  child  fondly 
pressed  his  rosy  lips  on  those  of  his  grandfather,  so  white 
and  withered,  the  tears  fell  over  all  the  old  man's  face, 
and  then  trickled  down  on  the  golden  head  of  the  child 
at  last  sobbing  in  his  bosom. 

"  Jamie,  thy  own  father  has  forgotten  thee  in  thy  in- 
fancy, and  me  in  my  old  age;  but,  Jamie,  forget  not  thou 
thy  father  nor  thy  mother,  for  that  thou  knowest  and  feel- 
est  is  the  commandment  of  God." 

The  broken-hearted  boy  could  give  no  reply.  He  had 
gradually  stolen  closer  and  closer  unto  the  loving  old 
man,  and  now  was  lying,  worn  out  with  sorrow,  drenched 
and  dissolved  in  tears,  in  his  grandfather's  bosom.  His 
mother  had  sunk  down  on  her  knees,  and  hid  her  face  with 
her  hands.  '*  Oh  1  if  my  husband  knew  but  of  this,  he 
would  never,  never  desert  his  dying  father ! "  — and  I  now 
knew  that  the  Elder  was  praying  on  his  death-bed  for  a 
disobedient  and  wicked  son. 

At  this  affecting  time  the  minister  took  the  family  Bible 
on  his  knees,  and  said,  *'  Let  us  sing  to  the  praise  and  glory 
of  God,  part  of  the  fifteenth  Psalm,"  and  he  read,  with 
a  tremulous  and  broken  voice,  those  beautiful  verses : 

Within  thy  tabernacle.  Lord, 

Who  shall  abide  with  thee  ? 
And  in  thy  high  and  holy  hill 

Who  shall  a  dweller  be  ? 
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The  man  that  walketh  uprightly, '  * 

And  worketh  righteousness. 
And  as  he  thinketh  in  his  heart, 

So  doth  he  truth  express, 

The  sma]]  congregation  sang  the  noble  hymn  of  the 
Psalmist  to  the  ''Plaintive  martyrs,  worthy  of  the  name." 
The  dying  man  himself,  ever  and  anon,  joined  in  the  holy 
music;  and  when  it  feebly  died  away  on  his  quivering 
lips,  he  continued  still  to  follow  the  tune  with  the  motion 
of  his  withered  hand,  and  eyes  devoutly  and  humbly  lifted 
up  to  heaven.  Nor  was  the  sweet  voice  of  his  loving 
grandchild  unheard  ;  as  if  the  strong  fit  of  deadly  passion 
had  dissolved  in  the  music,  he  sang  with  a  sweet  and 
silvery  voice  that  to  a  passer  by  had  seemed  that  of  per- 
fect happiness  —  a  hymn  sung  in  joy  upon  its  knees  in 
gladsome  childhood  before  it  flew  out  among  the  green 
bilk,  to  quiet  labor  or  gleesome  play.  As  that  sweetest 
voice  came  from  the  bosom  of  the  old  man,  where  the 
singer  lay  in  affection,  and  blended  with  his  own  so  treni** 
ulous,  never  had  I  felt  so  affectingly  brought  before  me 
the  beginning  and  end  of  life  —  the  cradle  and  the  grave. 

Ere  the  psalm  was  yet  over,  the  door  was  opened,  and 
a  tall,  fine-looking  man  entered,  but  with  a  lowering  and 
dark  countenance,  seemingly  in  sorrow,  in  misery,  and  re- 
morse. Agitated,  confounded,  and  awe-struck  by  the  melan- 
choly and  dirge-like  music,  he  sat  down  on  a  chair,  and 
looked  with  a  ghastly  face  towards  his  father's  death-bed. 
When  the  psalm  ceased,  the  Elder  said,  with  a  solemn 
voice,  **  My  son  —  thou  art  come  in  time  to  receive  thy 
father's  blessing.  May  the  remembrance  of  what  will 
happen  in  this  room,  before  the  morning  again  shines 
over  the  Hazel-Glen,  win  thee  from  the  error  of  thy  ways. 
Thou  art  here  to  witness  the  mercy  of  thy  God  and  thy 
Saviour,  whom  thou  hast  forgotten." 

The  minister  looked,  if  not  with  a  stern,  yet  with  an 
upbraiding  countenance,  on  the  young  man,  who  had  not 
recovered  his  speech,  and  said,  **  William  !  for  three  years 
past  your  shadow  has  not  darkened  the  door  of  the  house 
of  God.  They  who  fear  not  the  thunder,  may  tremble  at 
the  still  small  voice  —  now  is  the  hour  for  repentance  — 
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that  your  father's  spirit  may  carry  up  to  heaven  tidings 
of  a  contrite  soul  saved  from  the  company  of  sinners ! " 

The  young  man,  with  much  effort,  advanced  to  the 
bed-side,  and  at  last  found  voice  to  say,  i*  Father,  I  am 
not  without  the  affections  of  nature,  and  I  hurried  home 
soon  as  I  had  heard  that  the  minister  had  been  seen 
riding  towards  our  house.  I  hope  that  you  will  yet  re- 
cover ;  and,  if  ever  I  have  made  you  unhappy,  I  ask 
your  forgiveness ;  for  though  I  may  not  think  as  you  do 
on  matters  of  religion,  I  have  a  human  heart.  Father, 
I  may  have  been  unkind,  but  I  am  not  cruel.  I  ask  your 
forgiveness.'' 

** Come  nearer  to  me,  William;  kneel  down  by  the 
bed-side,  and  let  my  hand  find  the  head  of  my  beloved 
son  —  for  blindness  is  coming  fast  upon  me.  Thou  wert 
my  first-born,  and  thou  art  my  only  living  son.  All  tb^ 
brothers  and  sisters  are  lying  ill  the  church-yard,  beside 
her  whose  sweet  face  thine  own,  William,  did  once  so 
much  resemble.  Long  wert  thou  the  joy,  the  pride  of 
tny  soul  —  ay,  too  much  the  pride ;  for  there  was  not  in 
all  the  parish  such  a  man,  such  a  son,  as  my  own  Wil- 
liam* If  thy  heart  has  since  been  changed,  God  may 
inspire  it  again  with  right  thoughts.  Could  I  die  for  thy 
sake —  could  I  purchase  thy  salvation  with  the  outpour* 
ing  of  thy  father's  blood  —  but  this  the  Son  of  God  has 
done  for  thee,  who  hast  denied  him  I  I  have  sorely  wept 
for  thee  —  ay,  William,  when  there  was  none  near  me  — 
even  as  David  wept  for  Absalom  —  for  thee,  my  son,  roy 
son!" 

A  long,  deep  groan  was  the  only  reply ;  but  the  whde 
body  of  the  kneeling  man  was  convulsed  ;  and  it  was 
easy  to  see  his  sufferings,  his  contrition,  his  remcu'se,  and 
his  despair.  The  pastor  said,  with  a  sterner  voice  and 
austerer  countenance  than  were  natural  to  him,  *'  Know 
you  whose  hand  is  now  lying  on  your  rebellious  head? 
But  what  signifies  the  word  father  to  him  who  has  denied 
God,  the  Father  of  us  all?"  "Ohl  press  him  not  so 
hardly,"  said  the  weeping 'wife,  coming  forward  from  a 
dark  corner  of  the  room,  where  she  had  tried  to  conceal 
herself  in  grief,  fear,  and  shame;  '* Spare,  Oh  spare  my 
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husband  —  he  has  ever  been  kind  to  me ; "  and  with  that 
she  knelt  down  beside  him,  with  her  long,  soft,  white 
arms,  mournfully  and  affectionately  laid  across  his  neck. 
*'Go  thou,  likewise,  my  sweet  little  Jamie,"  said  the 
Elder,  *'  go  even  out  of  my  bosom,  and  kneel  down  be- 
side thy  father  and  thy  mother,  so  that  I  may  bless  you 
all  at  once,  and  with  one  yearning  prayer."  The  child 
did  as  that  solemn  voice  commanded,  and  knelt  down 
somewhat  timidly  by  his  father's  side  :  nor  did  that  un- 
happy man  decline  encircling  with  his  arm  the  child  too 
much  neglected,  but  still  dear  to  him  as  his  own  blood, 
in  spite  of  the  deadening  and  debasing  influence  of  in- 
fidelity. 

"  Put  the  Word  of  God  into  the  hands  of  my  son,  and 
let  him  read  aloud  to  his  dying  father  the  25th,  2()th,  and 
27th  verses  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  St.  John."  The  pastor  went  up  to  the  kneelers, 
and  with  a  voice  of  pity,  condolence,  and  pardon,  said, 
"  There  was  a  lime  when  none,  William,  could  read  the 
Scriptures  better  than  couldest  thou,  —  can  it  be  that 
the  son  of  my  friend  hath  forgotten  the  lessons  of  his 
youth  ?  "  He  had  not  forgotten  them  —  there  was  no 
need  for  the  repentant  sinner  to  lift  his  eyes  from  the 
bed-side.  The  sacred  stream  of  the  Gospel  had  worn  a 
channel  in  his  heart,  and  the  waters  were  again  flowing. 
With  a  choked  voice  he  said, ''  Jesus  said  unto  her,  I  am 
the  resurrection  and  the  life ;  he  that  believeth  in  me, 
though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live  :  And  whosoever 
liveth,  and  believeth  in  me,  shall  never  die.  Believest 
thou  this?  She  saith  unto  him,  Yea,  Lord:  I  believe 
that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  which  should 
come  into  world." 

"  That  is  not  an  unbeliever's  voice,"  said  the  dying 
man,  triumphantly;  "  nor,  William,  hast  thou  an  unbe- 
liever's heart.  Say  that  thou  believest  in  what  thou  hast 
now  read,  and  thy  father  will  die  happy ! "  **  I  do  be- 
lieve ;  and  as  thou  forgivest  me,  so  may  I  be  forgiven  by 
my  Father  who  is  in  heaven." 

The  Elder  seemed  like  a  man  suddenly  inspired  with 
a  new  life.  His  faded  eyes  kindled  —  his  pale  cheeks 
10* 
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glowed  — *  his  palsied  hands  seemed  to  wax  strong  —  and 
bis  Toice  was  clear  as  that  of  manhood  in  his  prime, 
**  Into  thy  hands.  Oh  God,  I  commit  my  spirit : "  and  so 
flaying,  he  gently  sunk  back  on  his  pillow ;  and  I  thought 
I  heard  a  sigh.  There  was  then  a  long  deep  silence,  and 
the  father,  and  mother,  and  child,  rose  from  their  knees, 
The  eyes  of  us  all  were  turned  towards  the  white  placid 
face  of  the  figure  now  stretched  in  everlasting  rest ;  and 
without  lamentations,  save  the  silent  lamentations  of  the 
resigned  soul,  we  stood  around  the  dbath-bed  of  the 
Elder. 
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How  beautiful  to  the  eye  and  to  the  heart  rise  up,  in 
a  pastoral  region,  the  green  silent  hills  from  the  dissolving 
snow-wreaths  that  yet  linger  at  their  feet !  A  few  warm, 
sunny  days,  and  a  few  breezy  and  melting  nights,  have 
seemed  to  create  the  sweet  season  of  spring  out  of  the 
winter's  bleakest  desolation.  We  can  scarcely  believe 
that  such  brightness  of  verdure  could  have  been  shrouded 
in  the  snow,  blending  itself,  as  it  now  does,  so  vividly 
with  the  deep  blue  of  heaven.  With  the  revival  of  na- 
ture our  own  souls  feel  restored.  Happiness  becomes 
milder  —  meeker  —  and  richer  in  pensive  thought ;  while 
sorrow  catches  a  faint  tinge  of  joy,  and  reposes  itself  on 
the  quietness  of  earth's  opening  breast.  Then  is  youth 
rejoicing  ;  manhood  sedate ;  and  old  age  resigned.  The 
child  shakes  his  golden  curls  in  his  glee — he  of  riper 
life  hails  the  coming  year  with  temperate  exultation,  and 
the  eye  that  has  been  touched  with  dimness,  in  the  general 
spirit  of  delight,  forgets  or  fears  not  the  shadows  of  the 
grave. 

On  such  a  vernal  day  as  this  did  we,  who  had  visited 
the  elder  on  his  death-bed,  walk  together  to  his  house  in 
the  Hazel-Glen,  to  accompany  his  body  to  the  place  of 
burial.  On  the  night  he  died  it  seemed  to  be  the  dead 
of  winter.  On  the  day  he  was  buried  it  seemed  to  be 
the  birth  of  spring.  The  old  pastor  and  I  were  alone 
for  a  while  as  we  pursued  our  path  up  the  glen,  by  the 
banks  of  the  little  burn.  It  had  cleared  itself  oflT  from 
the  melted  snow,  and  ran  so  pellucid  a  race,  that  every 
Btone  and  pebble  was  visible  in  its  yellow  channel.    The 
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willows,  the  alders,  and  the  birches,  the  fairest  and  the 
earliest  of  our  native  hill  trees,  seemed  almost  tinged 
with  a  verdant  light,  as  if  they  were  budding ;  and  be- 
neath them,  here  and  there,  peeped  out,  as  in  the  pleasure 
of  new  existence,  the  primrose,  lonely,  or  in  little  fami- 
lies and  flocks.  The  bee  had  not  yet  ventured  to  leave 
bis  cell,  yet  the  flowers  reminded  one  of  his  murmur. 
A  few  insects  were  dancing  in  the  air,  and  here  and  there 
some  little  moor-land  bird,  touched  at  the  heart  with  the 
warm  sunny  change,  was  piping  his  love-sweet  song 
among  the  braes.  It  was  just  such  a  day  as  a  grave, 
meditative  man,  like  him  we  were  about  to  inter,  would 
have  chosen  to  walk  over  his  farm,  in  religious  content- 
ment with  his  lot.  That  was  the  thought  that  entered 
the  pastor's  heart,  as  we  paused  to  enjoy  one  brighter 
gleam  of  the  sun  in  a  little  meadow-fleld  of  peculiar 
beauty. 

"  This  is  the  last  day  of  the  week  —  and  on  that  day 
often  did  the  Elder  walk  through  this  little  happy  king- 
dom of  his  own,  with  some  of  his  grand-children  beside 
and  around  him,  and  often  his  Bible  in  his  hand.  It  is, 
you  feel,  a  solitary  place  —  all  the  vale  is  one  seclusion  — 
and  often  have  its  quiet  bounds  been  a  place  of  undis- 
turb«»d  meditation  and  prayer." 

We  now  came  in  sight  of  the  cottage,  and  beyond  it 
the  termination  of  the  glen.  There  the  high  hills  came 
sloping  gently  down ;  and  a  little  waterfall,  in  the  dis- 
tance, gave  animation  to  a  scene  of  perfect  repose.  We 
were  now  joined  by  various  small  parties  coming  to  the 
funeral  through  openings  among  the  hills ;  all  sedate,  but 
none  sad,  and  every  greeting  was  that  of  kindness  and 
peace.  The  Elder  had  died  full  of  years ;  and  there  was 
no  need  why  any  out  of  his  own  household  should  weep. 
A  long  life  of  piety  had  been  beautifully  closed ;  and, 
therefore,  we  were  all  going  to  commit  the  body  to  the 
earth,  assured,  as  far  as  human  beings  may  be  so  assured, 
that  the  soul  was  in  heaven.  As  the  party  increased  on 
our  approach  to  the  house,  there  was  even  cheerfulness 
among  us.  We  spoke  of  the  early  and  bright  promise  of 
spring  —  of  the  sorrows  and  the  joys  of  other  families-— 
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of  marriages  and  births  —  of  the  new  school-master-*  of 
to-morrow's  Sabbath.  There  was  no  topic  of  which  oa 
any  common  occasion,  it  might  have  been  fitting  to  speak, 
that  did  not  now  perhaps  occupy  for  a  few  moments,  some 
one  or  other  of  the  group,  till  we  found  ourselves  ascend- 
ing the  green  sward  before  the  cottage,  and  stood  below 
the  bare  branches  of  the  sycamores.  Then  we  were  all 
silent,  and,  after  a  short  pause,  reverently  entered  into 
the  house  of  death. 

At  the  door  the  son  received  us  with  a  calm,  humble, 
and  untroubled  face;  and  in  his  manner  towards  the  old 
minister,  there  was  something  that  could  not  be  misuor 
derstood,  expressing  penitence,  gratitude,  and  resignation. 
We  all  sat  down  in  the  large  kitchen ;  and  the  son  de- 
cently received  each  person  at  the  door,  and  showed  him 
to  his  i^ace.  There  were  some  old  gray  heads  —  more 
becoming  gray  —  and  manj  bright  in  manhood  and  youth. 
But  the  same  solemn  hush  was  over  them  all ;  and  they 
sat  all  bound  together  in  one  uniting  and  assimilating 
spirit  of  devotion  and  faith.  Wine  and  bread  was  to  be 
sent  round ;  but  the  son  looked  to  the  old  minister,  who 
rose,  lifted  up  his  withered  hand,  and  began  a  blessing 
and  a  prayer. 

There  was  so  much  composure  and  stillness  in  the  oM 
man's  attitude,  and  something  so  affecting  in  his  voice, 
tremulous  and  broken,  not  in  grief,  but  age,  that  no 
sooner  had  he  began  to  pray,  than  every  heart  and  every 
breath  at  once  were  hushed.  All  stood  motionless,  nor 
could  one  eye  abstain  from  that  placid  and  patriarchal 
countenance,  with  its  closed  eyes  and  long  silvery  hair. 
There  was  nothing  sad  in  his  words,  but  they  were  all 
humble  and  solemn,  and  at  times  even  joyful  in  the 
kindling  spirit  of  piety  and  faith.  He  spoke  of  the  dead 
man's  goodness  as  imperfect  in  the  eyes  of  his  great 
Judge,  but  such,  as  we  were  taught,  might  lead,  through 
intercession,  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Might  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  he  prayed,  which  had  so  long  rested  on  the 
head  now  cofBned,  not  forsake  that  of  him  who  was  now 
to  be  the  father  of  this  house.  There  was  more  —  more 
joy,  we  were  told,  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repent- 
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eth,  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons  which  need 
no  repentance.  Fervently,  too,  and  tenderly,  did  the  old 
man  pray  for  her,  in  her  silent  chamber,  who  had  lost  so 
kind  a  parent,  and  for  all  the  little  children  round  her 
knees.  Nor  did  he  end  his  prayer  without  some  allusion 
to  his  own  gray  hairs,  and  to  the  approaching  day  on 
which  many  present  would  attend  his  burial. 

Just  as  he  ceased  to  speak,  one  solitary  stifled  sob  was 
heard,  and  all  eyes  turned  kindly  round  to  a  little  boy 
who  was  standhig  by  the  side  of  the  Elder's  son.  Re- 
stored once  more  to  his  own  father's  love,  his  heart  had 
been  insensibly  filled  with  peace  since  the  old  man's 
death.  The  returning  tenderness  of  the  living  came  in 
place  of  that  of  the  dead,  and  the  child  yearned  towards 
his  father  now  with  a  stronger  affection,  relieved  at  last 
from  all  his  fear.  He  had  been  suffered  to  sit  an  hour 
each  day  beside  the  bed  on  which  his  grandfather  lay 
shrouded,  and  he  had  got  reconciled  to  the  cold,  but  silent 
and  happy  looks  of  death.  His  mother  and  his  Bible  told 
him  to  obey  God  without  repining  in  all  things ;  and  the 
child  did  so  with  perfect  simplicity.  One  sob  had  found 
its  way  at  the  close  of  that  pathetic  prayer;  but  the  tears 
that  bathed  his  glistening  cheeks  were  far  different  from 
those  that,  on  the  day  and  night  of  his  grandfather's  de- 
cease, had  burst  from  the  agony  of  a  breaking  heart.  The 
old  minister  laid  his  hand  silently  upon  his  golden  head 
—  there  was  a  momentary  murmur  of  kindness  and  pity 
over  the  room — the  child  was  pacified  —  and  again  all 
was  repose  and  peace. 

A  sober  voice  said  that  all  was  ready,  and  the  son  and 
the  minister  led  the  way  reverently  out  into  the  open  air. 
The  bier  stood  before  the  door,  and  was  lifled  slowly  up 
with  its  sable  pall.  Silently  each  mourner  took  his  place. 
The  sun  was  shining  pleasantly,  and  a  gentle  breeze 
passing  through  the  sycamore,  shook  down  the  glittering 
rain-drops  upon  the  funeral  velvet.  The  small  procession, 
with  an  instinctive  spirit,  began  to  move  along ;  and  as  I 
cast  up  my  eyes  to  take  a  farewell  look  of  that  beautiful 
dwelling,  now  finally  left  by  him  who  so  long  had  blessed 
it,  I  saw  at  the  half  open  lattice  of  the  litUe  bed-room 
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window  above,  the  pale  weeping  face  of  that  stainless 
matron,  who  was  taking  her  last  passionate  farewell  of 
the  mortal  remains  of  her  father,  now  slowly  receding 
from  her  to  the  quiet  field  of  graves. 

We  proceeded  along  the  edges  of  the  hills,  and  along 
the  meadow  fields,  crossed  the  old  wooden  bridge  over 
the  burn,  now  widening  in  its  course  to  the  plain,  and  in 
an  hour  of  pensive  silence,  or  pleasant  talk,  we  found 
ourselves  entering,  in  a  closer  body,  the  little  gateway  of 
the  church-yard.  To  the  tolling  of  the  bell  we  moved 
across  the  green  mounds,  and  arranged  ourselves,  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  and  order  which  our  feelings  suggested, 
around  the  bier  and  its  natural  supporters.  There  was 
no  delay.  In  a  few  minutes  the  Elder  was  laid  among 
the  mold  of  his  forefathers,  in  their  long  ago  chosen 
spot  of  rest.  One  by  one  the  people  dropi  away,  and  none 
were  left  by  the  new-made  grave  but  the  son  and  his  little 
boy,  the  pastor  and  myself.  As  yet  nothing  was  said,  and 
in  that  pause  I  looked  around  me,  over  the  sweet  burial- 
ground. 

Each  tombstone  and  grave  over  which  I  had  oflen 
walked  in  boyhood,  arose  in  my  memory,  as  I  looked 
steadfastly  upon  their  long-forgotten  inscriptions;  and 
many  had  since  then  been  erected.  The  whole  charac- 
ter of  the  place  was  still  simple  and  unostentatious,  but 
from  the  abodes  of  the  dead,  I  could  see  that  there  had 
been  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  living. 
There  was  a  taste  visible  in  their  decorations,  not  without 
much  of  native  feeling,  and  occasionally  something  even 
of  native  grace.  If  there  was  any  other  inscription  than 
the  name  and  age  of  the  poor  inhabitants  below,  it  was 
in  general  some  short  text  of  Scripture ;  for  it  is  most 
pleasant  and  soothing  to  the  pious  mind,  when  bereaved 
of  friends,  to  commemorate  them  on  earth  by  some 
touching  expression  taken  from  that  book,  which  reveals 
to  them  a  life  in  heaven. 

There  is  a  sort  of  gradation,  a  scale  of  forgetfulness,  in 
a  country  church-yard,  where  the  processes  of  nature  are 
safTered  to  go  on  over  the  green  place  of  burial,  that  is 
extremely  affecting  in  the  contemplation.     The  soul  goes 
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from  the  grave  just  covered  up,  to  that  which  seems 
scarcely  joined  together,  on  and  on  to  those  folded  and 
bound  by  the  undisturbed  verdure  of  many,  many  unre- 
membered  years.  It  then  glides  at  last  into  nooks  and 
corners  where  the  ground  seems  perfectly  calm  and  wave- 
less,  utter  oblivion  having  smoothed  the  earth  over  the 
long-mouldered  bones.  Tomb-stones  on  which  the  in- 
scriptions are  hidd.en  in  green  obliteration,  or  that  are 
mouldering  or  falling  to  a  side,  are  close  to  others  which 
last  week  were  brushed  by  the  chisel :  —  constant  reno- 
vation and  constant  decay  —  vain  attempts  to  adhere  to 
memory  —  and  oblivion,  now  baffled  and  now  triumphant, 
smiling  among  all  the  memorials  of  human  affection,  as 
they  keep  continually  crumbling  away  into  the  world 
of  undistinguishable  dust  and  ashes. 

The  church-yard  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  rural  parish, 
is  the  place  to  which,  as  they  grow  older,  all  their  thoughts 
and  feelings  turn.  The  young  take  a  look  of  it  every 
Sabbath-day,  not  always  perhaps  a  careless  look,  but  carry 
away  from  it,  unconsciously,  many  salutary  impressions. 
What  is  more  pleasant  than  the  meeting  of  a  rural  congre- 
gatiop  in  the  church  yard  before  the  minister  appears? 
What  is  there  to  shudder"  at  in  lying  down,  sooner  or 
later,  in  such  a  peaceful  and  sacred  place,  to  be  spoken  of 
frequently  on  Sabbath  among  the  groups  of  which  we 
used  to  be  one,  and  our  burial-spot  to  be  visited,  at  such 
times,  as  long  as  there  remains  on  earth  any  one  to  whom 
our  face  was  dear  !  To  those  who  mix  in  the  strife  and 
dangers  of  the  world,  the  place  is  felt  to  be  uncertain 
wherein  they  may  finally  lie  at  rest.  The  soldier  —  the  sail- 
or —  the  traveller,  can  only  see  some  dim  grave  dug  for 
him,  when  he  dies,  in  some  place  obscure —  nameless  — 
and  unfixed  to  imagination.  All  he  feels  is  that  his  burial 
will  be — on  earth  —  or  in  the  sea.  But  the  peaceful 
dwellers  who  cultivate  their  paternal  acres,  or  tilling  at 
least  the  same  spot  of  soil,  shift  only  from  a  cottage  on 
the  hill-side  to  one  on  the  plain,  still  within  the  bounds  of 
one  quiet  parish ;  they  look  to  lay  th^ir  bones  at  last  in 
the  burial-place  of  the  kirk  in  which  they  were  baptized. 
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and  with  them  it  almost  literally  is  but  a  step  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave. 

Sach  were  the  thoughts  that  calmly  followed  each  other 
in  my  reverie  hs  1  stood  beside  the  Elder's  grave,  and  the 
trodden  grass  was  again  lifting  up  its  blades  from  the 
pressure  of  many  feet,  now  all  —  but  a  few  —  departed. 
What  a  siitiple  burial  had  it  been !  Dust  was  consigned 
to  dust  —  bo  more^  Bare,  naked,  simple,  and  austere,  is 
in  Scotland  the  service  of  the  grave.  It  is  left  to  the  soul 
itself  to  consecrate,  by  its  passion,  the  mould  over  which 
tears,  but  no  words,  are  poured.  Surely  there  is  a  beauty 
in  this ;  for  the  heart  is  left  unto  its  own  sorrow,  —  ac- 
cording as  it  is  a  friendi  a  brother,  a  parent,  or  a  child, 
that  is  covered  up  from  our  eyes.  Yet  call  not  other 
rites,  however  different  from  this;  less  beautiful  or  pathet- 
ic. For  willingly  does  the  soul  connect  its  grief  with  any 
consecrated  ritual  of  the  dead.  Sound  or  silence,  music, 
hymns,  psalms,  sable  garments  or  raiment  white  as  snow, 
all  become  holy  symbols  of  the  soul's  affection ;  nor  is  it 
for  any  man  to  say  which  is  the  most  natural,  which  is 
the  best  of  the  thousand  shows  and  expressions,  and  testi- 
monies of  sorrow,  resignation,  and  love,  by  which  mortal 
beings  would  seek  to  express  their  souls  when  one  of  their 
brethren  has  returned  to  his  parent  dust. 

My  mind  was  recalled  from  all  these  sad  yet  not  un- 
pleasant fancies  by  a  deep  groan,  and  I  beheld  the  Elder's 
son  fling  himself  down  upon  the  grave,  and  kiss  it  passion- 
ately, imploring  pardon  from  God.  "  I  distressed  my 
father's  heart  in  his  oW  age  —  I  repented  —  and  received 
thy  forgiveness  even  on  thy  death -bed !  But  how  may  I  be 
assured  that  God  will  forgive  me  for  having  so  sinned 
against  my  old  grey-headed  father,  when  his  limbs  were 
weak  and  his  eye-sight  dim  ?"  The  old  minister  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  grave,  without  speaking  a  word,  with 
his  solemn  and  pitiful  eyes  fixed  upon  the  prostrate  and 
contrite  man.  His  sin  had  been  great,  and  tears  that  till 
now  had,  on  this  day  at  least,  been  compressed  within  his 
heart  by  the  presence  of  so  many  of  his  friends,  now 
poured  down  upon  the  sod  as  if  they  would  have  found 
their  way  to  the  very  body  of  his  father.  Neither  of  us 
11 
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offered  to  lift  him  up,  for  we  felt  awed  by  the  rueful  pas- 
sion of  his  love,  bis  remorse,  and  his  penitence ;  and  na- 
ture, we  felt,  ought  to  have  her  way.  "  Fear  not,  mj 
son,"-*  at  length  said  the  old  man,  in  a  gentle  voice  — 
**  fear  not,  my  son,  but  that  you  are  already  forgiven. 
Dost  thou  not  feel  pardon  within  thy  contrite  spirit?" 
He  rose  up  from  his  knees  with  a  faint  smile,  while  the 
minister,  with  his  white  head  yet  uncovered,  held  his 
hands  over  him  as  in  benediction  ;  and  that  beautiful  and 
loving  child,  who  had  been  standing  in  a  fit  of  weeping 
terror  at  his  father's  agony,  now  came  unto  him,  and  kiss- 
ed his  cheek,  holding  in  his  little  hand  a  few  faded  prim- 
roses which  he  had  unconsciously  gathered  together  as 
they  lay  on  the  turf  of  his  grandfather's  grave. 
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Tub  Kirk  of  Auchindown  stands,  with  its  burial- 
ground,  on  a  little  green  hill,  surrounded  by  an  irregular 
and  straggling  village,  or  rather  about  a  hundred  hamlets 
clustering  around  it,  with  their  fields  and  gardens.  A 
few  of  these  gardens  come  close  up  to  the  church-yard 
wall,  and  in  spring-time,  many  of  the  fruit-trees  hang  rich 
and  beautiful  over  the  adjacent  graves.  The  voices  and 
the  laughter  of  the  children  at  play  on  the  green  before  the 
parish-school,  or  their  composed  murmur  when  at  their 
various  lessons  together  in  the  room,  may  be  distinctly 
beard  all  over  the  burial-ground  —  so  may  the  song  of  the 
maidens  going  to  the  well ;  while  all  around,  the  singing 
of  birds  is  thick  and  hurried  ;  and  a  small  rivulet,  as  if 
brought  there  to  be  an  emblem  of  passing  time,  glides 
away  beneath  the  mossy  wall,  murmuring  continually  a 
dream-like  tune  round  the  dwellings  of  the  dead. 

In  the  quiet  of  the  evening,  after  theElder's  funeral, 
my  venerable  friend  and  father  took  -me  with  him  into  the 
church-yard.  We  walked  to  the  eastern  corner,  where, 
as  we  approached,  I  saw  a  monument  standing  almost  by 
itself,  and  even  at  that  distance,  appeared  to  be  of  a  some- 
what different  character  from  any  other  over  all  the  buri- 
al^round.     And  now  we  stood  close  to,  and  before  it. 

It  was  a  low  monument,  of  the  purest  white  marble, 
simple,  but  perfectly  elegant  and  graceful  withal,  and  up- 
on its  unadorned  slab  lay  the  sculptured  images  of  two 
children  asleep  in  each  other's  arms.  All  around  it  was 
a  small  piece  of  greenest  ground,  without  the  protection 
0  any  rail,  but  obviously  belonging  to  the  monument. 
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It  shone,  without  offending  them,  among  the  simpler  or 
ruder  burial-beds  round  about  it,  and  although  the  costli- 
ness of  the  materials,  the  affecting  beauty  of  the  design, 
and  the  delicacy  of  its  execution,  all  showed  that  there 
slept  the  offspring  neither  of  the  poor  nor  low  in  life,  yet  so 
meekly  and  sadly  did  it  lift  up  its  unstained  little  walls,  and 
so  well  did  its  unusual  elegance  meet  and  blend  with  the 
character  of  the  common  tombs,  that  no  heart  could  see 
it  without  sympathy,  and  without  owning  that  it  was  a 
pathetic  ornament  of  a  place,  filled  with  the  ruder  memo- 
rials of  the  very  humblest  dead. 

"  There  lie  two  of  the  sweetest  children,"  said  the  old 
man,  "that  ever  delighted  a  mother's  soul  —  two  English 
boys  —  scions  of  a  noble  stem.  They  were  of  a  decayed 
family  of  high  lineage;  and  had  they  died  in  their  own 
country  a  hundred  year^  ago,  they  would  have  been  let 
down  into  a  vault  with  all  the  pomp  of  religion.  Me- 
tbinks,  fair  flowers,  they  are  now  sleeping  as  meetly  here. 

"  Six  years  ago  I  was  an  old  man,  and  wished  to  have 
silence  and  stillness  in  my  house,  that  my  communion 
with  Him  before  whom  I  expected  every  day  to  be  called 
might  be  undisturbed.  Accordingly  my  Manse,  that  used 
to  ring  with  boyish  glee,  was  now  quiet ;  when  a  lady, 
elegant,  graceful,  beautiful,  young,  and  a  widow,  came  to 
my  dwelling,  and  her  sofl,  sweet,  silver  voice  told  me  that 
she  was  from  England.  She  was  the  relict  pf  an  ofEcer 
slain  in  war,  and  having  heard  a  dear  friend  of  her  hus- 
band's, who  had  lived  in  my  house,  speak  of  his  happy 
and  innocent  time  here,  she  earnestly  requested  me  to  re- 
ceive beneath  my  roof  her  two  sons.  She  herself  lived 
with  the  bed-ridden  mother  of  her  dear  husband ;  and, 
anxious  for  the  growing  minds  of  her  boys,  she  sought  to 
commit  them  for  a  short  time  to  my  care.  They  and 
their  mother  soon  won  an  old  man's  heart,  and  I  could 
say  nothing  in  opposition  to  her  request  but  that  I  was 
upwards  of  three-score  and  ten  years.  But  I  am  living 
still  —  and  that  is  their  monument." 

We  sat  down,  at  these  words,  on  the  sloping  head-stone 
of  a  grave  just  opposite  to  this  little  beautiful  structure, 
and,  without  entreaty,  and  as  if  to  bring  back  upon  his  heart 
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the  delight  of  old  tender  remembrances^  the  venerable  man 
continued  fervently  thus  to  speak  : 

"The  lady  left  them  with  me  in  the  Manse  —  surely 
the  two  most  beautiful  and  engaging  creatures  that  ever 
died  in  youth.  They  were  twins.  Like  were  they  unto 
each  other,  as  two  bright  plumaged  doves  of  one  color, 
or  two  flowers  with  the  same  blossom  and  the  same  leaves. 
They  were  dressed  alike,  and  whatever  they  wore,  in  tha 
did  they  seem  more  especially  beautiful.  Their  hair  was 
the  same,  a  bright  auburn  —  their  voices  were  as  one  — 
so  that  the  twins  were  inseparable  in  my  love,  whether  I 
beheld  them,  or  my  dim  eyes  were  closed.  From  the  first 
hour  they  were  left  alone  with  me,  and  without  their 
mother,  in  the  Manse,  did  I  begin  to  love  them,  nor  were 
they  slow  in  returning  an  old  man's  affection.  They 
stole  up  to  my  side,  and  submitted  their  smooth,  glossy, 
leaning  heads  to  my  withered  and  trembling  hand,  nor  for 
a  while  could  I  tell,  as  the  sweet  beings  came  gliding  glad- 
somely  near  me,  which  was  Edward  and  which  was  Hen- 
ry ;  and  often  did  they,  in  loving  playfulness,  try  to  de- 
ceive my  loving  heart.  But  they  could  not  defraud  each 
other  of  their  tenderness ;  for  whatever  the  one  received, 
that  was  ready  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  other.  To  love 
the  one  more  than  the  other  was  impossible. 

'*  Sweet  creatures  I  it  was  not  long  before  I  learned  to 
distinguish  them.  That  which  seemed  to  me,  at  first,  so 
perfectly  the  same,  soon  unfolded  itself  out  into  many  de- 
lightful '  varieties,  and  then  I  wondered  how  I  ever  could 
have  mistaken  them  for  one  another.  Different  shadows 
played  upon  their  hair ;  that  of  the  one  being  silky  and 
smooth,  and  of  the  other  slightly  curled  at  the  edges,  and 
clustering  thickly  when  he  Hung  his  locks  back  in  play- 
fulness or  joy.  His  eyes,  though  of  a  hazel-hue  like  that 
of  his  brother,  were  considerably  lighter,  and  a  smile 
seemed  native  there ;  while  those  of  the  other  seemed  al- 
most dark,  and  fitter  for  the  mist  of  tears.  Dimples 
marked  the  cheeks  of  the  one,  but  those  of  the  other  were 
paler  and  smooth.  Their  voices  too,  when  I  listened!  to 
them,  and  knew  their  character,  had  a  faint  fluctuating 
difference  of  inflection  and  tone  —  like  the  same  instru- 
11* 
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ment  blown  upon  with  a  somewhat  stronger  on  weaker 
breath.  Their  very  laugh  grew  to  be  difiereDl  luito  m; 
ear  —  that  of  the-one  freer  and  more  frequent^  that  of  the 
other  mild  in  its  utmost  glee.  And  they  had  not  been 
many  days  in  the  Manse,  before  I  knew  in  a  moment,  dim 
as  my  eyes  had  long  been,  the  soft,  timid,  stealing  step  of 
Edward,  from  the  dancing  and  fearless  motion  of  Henry 
Howard." 

Here  the  old  man  paused,  not,  as  it  seemed,  from  any 
fatigue  in  speaking  so  long,  but  as  if  to  indulge  more  pro- 
foundly in  his  remembrance  of  the  children  whom  he  had 
so  tenderly  loved.  He  fixed  his  dim  eyes  on  their  sculptured 
images  with  as  fond  an  expression,  as  if  they  had  been 
alive,  and  had  lain  down  there  to  sleep  —  and  when,  with- 
out looking  on  me  whom  he  felt  to  have  been  listening 
with  quiet  attention,  he  again  began  to  speak,  it  was  part- 
ly to  tell  the  tale  of  these  fair  sleepers,  and  partly  to  give 
vent  to  his  loving  grief. 

**  All  strangers,  even  many  who  thought  they  knew 
them  well,  were  pleasantly  perplexed  with  the  faces  and 
figures  of  the  bright  English  twins.  The  poor  beggars, 
as  they  went  their  rounds,  blessed  them,  without  knowing 
whether  it  was  Edward  or  Henry  that  bad  bestowed  his 
alms.  The  mother  of  the  cottage  children  with  whom 
they  played,  confused  their  images  in  her  loving  heart,  as 
she  named  them  in  her  prayers.  When  only  one  was 
present,  it  gave  a  start  of  strange  delight  to  them  who  did 
not  know  the  twins,  to  see  another  creature,  so  beautiful- 
ly the  same,  come  gliding  in  upon  them,  and  join  his 
brother  in  a  share  of  their  suddenly  bestowed  affection. 

**  They  soon  came  to  love,  with  all  their  hearts,  the 
place  wherein  they  had  their  new  habitation.  Not 
even  in  their  own  merry  England  had  their  young 
eyes  ever  seen  brighter  green  fields,  —  trees  more  um- 
brageous —  or,  perhaps,  even  rural  gardens  more  flow- 
ery and  blossoming,  than  those  of  this  Scottish  village. 
They  had  lived,  in  deed,  mostly  in  a  town;  and,  in 
the  midst  of  the  freshness  and  balminess  of  the  country, 
they  became  happier  and  more  gleesome  —  it  was  said 
by  many,  even  more  beautiful.     The  affectionate  crea- 
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tures  did  not  forget  their  mother.  Alternately  did  they 
write  to  her  every  week  —  and  every  ^ee^  did  one  or  tha 
other  receive  from  her  a  letter,  in  which  the  sweetest 
maternal  feelings  were  traced  in  small  delicate  lines,  that 
bespoke  the  hand  of  an  accomplished  lady.  Their  edu-* 
cation  had  not  been  neglected ;  and  they  learnt  every 
thing  they  were  taught  with  a  surprising  quickness  and 
docility  —  alike  amiable  and  intelligent,  doming  and 
evening  too,  did  they  kneel  down  with  clasped  hands  — 
these  lovely  twins  —  even  at  my  feet,  and  resting  on  my 
knees;  and  melodiously  did  they  murmur  together  the 
hymns  which  their  mother  had  taught  them,  and  passages 
selected  from  the  Scriptures,  —  many  of  which  are  in  the 
affecting,  beautiful,  and  sublime  ritual  of  the  English 
church.  And  always,  the  last  thing  they  did,  before  go- 
ing to  sleep  in  each  other's  arms,  was  to  look  at  their 
mother's  picture,  and  to  kiss  it  with  fond  kisses,  and 
many  -an  endearing  name." 

Just  then,  two  birds  alighted  softly  on  the  white  marble 
monument,  and  began  to  trim  their  plumes;  they  were 
doves  from  their  nest  in  the  belfry  of  the  spire,  from 
which  a  low,  deep,  plaintive  murmuring  was  now  heard 
to  come,  deepening  the  profound  silence  of  the  burial- 
ground.  The  two  bright  birds  walked  about  for  a  few 
minutes  round  the  images  of  the  children,  or  stood  quiet- 
ly at  their  feet;  and  then,  clapping  their  wings,  flew  up 
and  disappeared.  The  incident,  though  at  any  other 
time  common  and  uninteresting,  had  a  strange  eflect  up- 
on my  heart  now,  and  seemed  dimly  emblematic  of  the 
innocence  and  beauty  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  tomb,  and 
of  the  flight  of  their  sinless  souls  to  heaven. 

*'One  evening  in  early  autumn,  (they  had  been  with 
me  from  the  middle  of  May,)  Edward,  the  elder,  com- 
plained, on  going  to  bed,  of  a  sore  throat,  and  I  proposed 
that  his  brother  should  sleep  in  another  bed.  I  saw  them 
myself,  accordingly,  in  separate  places  of  repose.  But  on 
going,  about  an  hour  afterwards,  into  their  room,  there  I 
found  them  locked,  as  usual,  in  each  other's  arms  —  face 
to  face  —  and  their  innocent  breath  mingling  from  lips 
that  nearly  touched.     I  could  not  And  heart  to  separate 
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them,  nor  could  I  have  done  so,  without  awaking  Edward. 
His  cheeks  were  red  and  flushed,  and  his  sleep  broken 
and  full  of  starts.  Early  in  the  morning  I  was  at  their 
bed-side.  Henry  was  lying  apart  from  his  brother,  look- 
ing at  him  with  a  tearful  face,  and  his  little  arm  laid  so 
as  to  touch  his  bosom.  Edward  was  unable  to  rise  — 
his  throat  was  painful,  his  pulse  high,  and  his  heart  sick. 
Before  evening  he  became  slightly  delirious,  and  his  ill- 
ness was  evidently  a  fever  of  a  dangerous  and  malignant 
kind.  He  was,  I  told  you,  a  bold  and  gladsome  child, 
when  not  at  his  tasks,  dancing  and  singing  almost  every 
hour;  but  the  fever  quickly  subdued  his  spirit,  the  shiver- 
ing fits  made  him  weep  and  wail,  and  rueful,  indeed,  was 
the  change  which  a  single  night  and  day  had  brought 
forth. 

"  His  brother  seemed  to  be  afraid  more  than  children 
usually  are  of  sickness,  which  they  are  always  slow  to 
link  with  the  thought  of  death.  But  he  told  me,  weeping, 
that  his  eldest  brother  had  died  of  a  fever,  and  tha^  his 
mother  was  always  alarmed  about  that  disease.  '*  Did  I 
think,''  asked  he,  with  wild  eyes,  and  a  palpitating  heart, 
**  did  I  think  that  Edward  was  going  to  die  V*  I  looked 
at  the  affectionate  child  and  taking  him  to  my  bosom,  I 
felt  that  his  own  blood  was  beating  but  too  quickly,  and 
that  fatal  had  been  that  night's  sleeping  embrace  in  his 
brother's  bosom.  The  fever  had  tainted  his  sweet  veins 
also —  and  I  had  soon  to  lay  him  shivering  on  his  bed. 
In  another  day  he  too  was  delirious  —  and  too  plainly 
chasing  his  brother  into  the  grave. 

'*  Never  in  the  purest  hoursof  their  healthful  happiness 
had  their  innocent  natures  seemed  to  be  more  beautiful 
than  now  in  their  delirium.  As  it  increased,  all  vague 
fears  of  dying  lefl  their  souls,  and  they  kept  talking  as  if 
to  each  other  of  every  thing  here  or  in  England  that  was 
pleasant  and  interesting.  Now  and  then  they  murmured 
the  names  of  persons  of  whom  I  had  not  formerly  heard 
them  speak  —  friends  who  had  been  kind  to  them  before 
I  had  known  of  their  existence,  and  servants  in  their 
mother's  or  their  father's  household.  Of  their  mother  they 
spoke  to  themselves,  though  necessarily  kept  apart,  almost 
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ia  the  very  fame  words,  expecting  ^,  visit  froiB  her  at  t))ff 
Manse^  and  then  putting  out  their  little  hanchi  tp  eipbraip^ 
her.  All  their  ipQpcent  pUys  were  acte4  over  and  over 
agaiii  on  the  bed  of  death.  They  were  lool^ing  into  thQ 
nests  of  the  little  singing  bird^,  which  they  never  injured, 
in  the  hedge-rovirs  and  the  woods.  And  t))e  last  intelli- 
gible wordjs  that  I  heard  Edward  utter,  were  theise :  '  I^e^ 
us  go,  brother,  to  the  church-yard,  and  lie  down  qn  th^ 
daisies  among  the  little  green  mounds  I ' 

"  They  both  died  within  an  hour  of  ^acb  other,  I  lift- 
ed up  Henry,  when  I  saw  he  too  was  dead,  and  laid  him 
down  beside  his  brother.  There  lay  the  twins ;  and  had 
their  mother  at  that  hour  come  into  the  room  she  would 
have  been  thankful  to  see  that  sight,  for  she  would  have 
thought  that  her  children  were  in  a  calm  and  refreshing 
sleep ! " 

My  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  sculptured  images  of  the 
dead,  lying  side  by  side,  with  their  faces  up  to  heaven, 
their  little  hands  folded  as  in  prayer  upon  their  bosom^i 
and  their  eyelids  closed.  The  old  man  drew  a  sigh,  al- 
most like  a  sob,  and  wept.  They  had  been  entrusted  to 
bis  care  —  they  had  come  smiling  from  another  land  —  fbi: 
one  sumaier  they  were  happy  —  and  then  disappeared, 
like  the  other  fading  flowers,  from  the  earth.  I  wished 
that  the  old  man  would  cease  his  touching  narrative  — r 
both  for  his  sake  and  my  own.  So  I  rose,  and  walked  yp 
quite  close  to  the  monument,  inspecting  the  spirit  pf  it^ 
design,  and  marking  the  finish  of  its  execution.  But  he 
called  me  to  him,  and  requesting  me  to  resume  my  seat 
beside  him  on  the  grave-stone,  he  thus  continued  : 

"  I  had  written  to  their  mother  in  England  that  her 
children  were  in  e:^treme  danger,  but  irwas  not  possible 
that  she  could  arrive  in  time  to  see  them  die,  not  even  to 
see  them  buried.  Decay  was  fast  preying  ypon  thecp, 
and  the  beauty  of  death  was  beginnii^g  to  d^appear.  I^o 
we  could  not  wait  the  arrival  of  their  mother,  and  their 
grave  was  made.  Even  the  old  gray-headed  sexton  wept, 
tor  in  this  case  of  mortality  there  was  something  to  break 
in  upon  the  ordinary  tenor  of  his  thoughts,  and  to  stir  up 
in  his  heart  feelings  that  he  could  no(  have  knowq  exist- 
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ed  there.  There  was  sadness  indeed  over  a!l  the  parish, 
for  the  fair  English  twins,  who  had  come  to  live  in  the 
Manse  after  all  the  other  boys  had  left  it,  and  who,  as 
they  were  the  last,  so  were  they  the  loveliest  of  all  my 
flock.  The  very  sound  or  accent  of  their  southern  voices, 
so  pretty  and  engaging  to  our  ears  in  the  simplicity  of 
childhood,  had  won  many  a  heart,  and  touched,  too,  the 
imaginations  of  many  with  a  new  delight;  and  therefore, 
on  the  morning  when  they  were  buried,  it  may  be  said 
there  was  here  a  fast-day  of  grief. 

*'  The  dead  children  were  English;  —  in  England  had 
all  their  ancestors  been  born ;  and  I  knew,  from  the  little 
I  had  seen  of  the  mother,  that  though  she  had  brought 
her  mind  to  confide  her  children  to  the  care  of  a  Scottish 
minister  in  their  tender  infancy,  she  was  attached  truly 
and  deeply  to  the  ordinances  of  her  own  church.  I  felt 
that  it  would  be  accordant  with  her  feelings,  and  that 
afterwards  she  would  have  satisfaction  in  the  thought, 
that  they  should  be  buried  according  to  the  form  of  the 
English  funeral  service.  I  communicated  this  wish  to 
an  Episcopalian  clergyman  in  the  city,  and  he  came  to 
my  house.  He  arranged  the  funeral,  as  far  as  possible 
in  the  circumstances,  according  to  that  service  ;  and,  al- 
though, no  doubt,  a  feeling  of  curiosity  mingled  in  many 
minds  with  the  tenderness  and  awe  which  that  touching 
and  solemn  ceremonial  awakened,  yet  it  was  witnessed, 
not  only  without  any  feelings  of  repugnance  or  scorn, 
but,  I  may  in  truth  say,  with  a  rational  sympathy,  and 
with  all  the  devout  emotions  embodied  in  language  so 
scriptural  and  true  to  nature. 

**  The  bier  was  carried  slowly  aloft  upon  men's  shoul- 
ders, towards  the  church-yard  gate.  I  myself  walked  at 
their  little  heads.  Some  of  the  neighboring  gentry  — 
my  own  domestics  —  a  few  neighbors  —  and  some  of  the 
school  children,  formed  the  procession.  The  latter, 
walking  before  the  coffin,  continued  singing  a  funeral 
psalm  all  the  way  till  we  reached  the  church-yard  gate. 
It  was  a  still,  gentle  autumnal  day,  and  now  and  then  a 
withered  leaf  came  rustling  across  the  path  of  the  weep- 
ing choristers.     To  us,  to  whom  that  dirge-like  strain 
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was  new,  all  seemed  like  a  pensive,  and  mournful,  and 
holy  dream. 

''  The  clergyman  met  the  bier  at  the  gate,  and  pre- 
ceded it  into  the  kirk.  It  was  then  laid  down ;  and  while 
all  knelt  —  I  keeping  my  place  at  the  heads  of  the  sweet 
boys — he  read,  beautifully,  afiectingly,  and  solemnly,  a 
portion  of  the  funeral  service.  The  children  had  been 
beloved  and  admired,  while  alive,  as  the  English  twins, 
and  so  had  they  always  been  called ;  and  that  feeling  of 
their  having  belonged,  as  it  were,  to  another  country,  not 
only  justified  but  made  pathetic  to  all  now  assembled 
upon  their  knees,  the  ritual  employed  by  that  church,  to 
which  they,  and  their  parents,  and  all  their  ancestors,  had 
belonged.  A  sighing,  and  a  sobbing  too,  was  heard  over 
the  silence  of  my  kirk,  when  the  clergyman  repeated 
these  words  :  '  As  soon  as  thou  scatterest  them,  they  are 
even  as  a  sleep,  and  fade  away  suddenly  like  the  grass. 

"  '  In  the  morning  it  is  green  and  groweth  up ;  but  in 
the  evening  it  is  cut  down,  dried  up,  and  withered.' '' 

While  the  old  man  was  thus  describing  their  burial, 
the  clock  in  the  steeple  struck,  and  he  paused  a  moment 
at  the  solemn  sound.  Soon  as  it  had  slowly  told  the  hour 
of  advancing  evening,  he  arose  from  the  grave  stone,  as 
if  his  mind  sought  a  relief  from  the  weight  of  tenderness, 
in  a  change  of  bodily  position.  We  stood  together  facing 
the  little  monument,  and  his  narrative  was  soon  brought 
to  a  close. 

"  We  were  now  all  collected  together  round  the  grave. 
The  silence  of  yesterday,  at  the  Elder's  funeral,  was  it 
not  felt  by  you  to  be  agreeable  to  all  our  natural  feelings  ? 
So  were  the  words  which  were  now  spoken  over  these 
children.  The  whole  ceremony  was  different,  but  it 
touched  the  very  same  feelings  in  our  hearts.  It  lent  an 
expression  to  what,  in  that  other  case,  was  willing  to  be 
silent.  There  was  a  sweet,  a  sad,  a  mournful  consistency 
in  the  ritual  of  death,  from  the  moment  we  receded  from 
the  door  of  the  Manse,  accompanied  by  the  music  of  that 
dirge  sung  by  the  clear,  tremulous  voices  of  the  young 
and  innocent,  till  we  entered  the  kirk  with  the  coffin  to 
the  sound  of  the  priest's  chanted  verses  from  Job  and  St 
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lohD,  doting  the  time  when  we  knelt  round  the  dead 
children  in  the  house  of  God,  also  during  our  procession 
thence  to  the  grave-side,  still  attended  with  chanting,  or 
reciting,  or  responding  voices ;  and,  finally,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  dropping  of  a  piece  of  earth  upon  the  coffin,  (it 
was  from  my  own  hand,)  while  the  priest  said,  *  We  com- 
toit  their  bodies  to  the  ground,  earth  to  earth,  ashes  to 
ashes,  dust  to  dust,  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resur- 
rection to  eternal  life,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.' 

*'  Next  day  their  mother  arrived  at  the  Manse.  She 
knew,  before  she  came,  that  her  children  were  dead  and 
buried.  It  is  true  that  she  wept ;  and  at  the  first  sight 
of  their  grave,  for  they  both  lay  in  one  coffin,  her  grief 
Was  passionate  and  bitter.  But  that  fit  soon  passed  away. 
ller  tears  were  tears  of  pity  for  them,  but  as  for  herself, 
she  hop^d  that  she  was  soon  to  see  them  in  heaven.  Her 
face  pale,  yet  flushed  —  her  eyes  hollow,  yet  bright  —  and 
a  general  languor  and  lassitude  over  her  whole  frame  — 
all  told  that  she  was  in  the  first  stage  of  a  consumption. 
This  she  knew,  and  was  happy.  But  other  duties  called 
her  back  to  England,  for  the  short  remainder  of  her  life. 
She  herself  drew  the  design  of  that  monument  with  her 
own  hand,  and  left  it  with  me  when  she  went  away.  I 
soon  heard  of  her  death.  Her  husband  lies  buried  near 
Grenada,  Spain ;  she  lies  in  the  chancel  of  the  cathedral 
of  Salisbury,  in  England ;  and  there  sleep  her  twins  in 
the  little  burial  ground  of  Auchindown,  a  Scottish  parish." 
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The  vernal  weather,  that  had  come  so  early  in  the 
year,  as  to  induce  a  fear  that  it  would  not  be  lasting, 
seemed,  contrary  to  that  foreboding  of  change,  to  become 
every  day  more  mild  and  genial ;  and  the  spirit  of  beau- 
ty, that  had  at  first  ventured  out  over  the  bosom  of  the 
earth  with  timid  footsteps,  was  now  blending  itself  more 
boldly  with  the  deep  verdure  of  the  ground,  and  the  life 
of  the  budding  trees.  Something  in  the  air,  and  in  the 
great,  wide,  blue,  bending  arch  of  the  unclouded  sky, 
called  upon  the  heart  to  come  forth  from  the  seclusion  of 
parlor  or  study,  and  partake  of  the  cheerfulness  of  na- 
ture. 

We  had  made  some  short  excursions  together  up  the 
lonely  glens,  and  over  the  moors,  and  also  through  the 
more  thickly  inhabited  field-farms  of  his  parish,  and  now 
the  old  minister  proposed  that  we  should  pay  a  visit  to  a 
solitary  hut  near  the  head  of  a  dell,  which,  although  not 
very  remote  from  the  Manse,  we  had  not  yet  seen.  And 
I  was  anxious  that  we  should  do  so,  as,  from  his  conver- 
sation, I  understood  that  we  should  see  there  a  family  — 
if  8o  a  widow  and  her  one  son  could  be  called  —  that 
would  repay  us  by  the  interest  we  could  not  fail.to  feel 
in  their  character,  for  the  time  and  toil  spent  in  reaching 
their  secluded  and  guarded  dwelling. 

"  The  poor  widow  woman,"  said  the  minister,  "who 
lives  in  the  hut  called  Braehead,  has  as  noble  a  soul  as 
ever  tenanted  a  human  bosom.  One  earthly  hope  alone 
has  she  now  —  but  I  fear  it  never  will  be  fulfilled.  She 
is  the  widow  of  a  common  cotter,  who  lived  and  died  in 
12 
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the  hut  which  she  and  her  son  now  inhabit.  Her  hus- 
band was  a  man  of  little  education,  but  intelligent,  even 
ingenious,  simple,  laborious,  and  pious.  His  duties  lay 
all  within  a  narrow  circle,  and  his  temptations,  it  may 
be  said,  were  few.  Such  as  they  were,  he  discharged 
the  one  and  withstood  the  other.  Nor  is  there  any  rea- 
son to  think  that,  had  they  both  been  greater,  he  would 
have  been  found  wanting.  He  was  contented  with  meal 
and  water  all  his  days ;  and  so  fond  of  work,  that  he 
seemed  to  love  the  summer  chiefly  for  the  length  of  its 
laboring  days.  He  had  a  slight  genius  for  mechanics^ 
and,  during  the  long  winter  evenings  he  made  many  ar- 
ticles of  curious  workmanship,  the  sale  of  which  added  a 
little  to  the  earnings  of  his  severer  toil.  The  same  love 
of  industry  excited  him  from  morning  to  night ;  but  he 
had  also  stronger,  tenderer,  and  dearer  motives,  for  if  his 
wife  and  their  one  pretty  boy  should  outlive  him,  he  hoped 
that,  though  lefl  poor,  they  would  not  be  left  in  penury, 
but  enabled  to  lead,  without  any  additional  hardships, 
the  usual  life,  at  least,  of  the  widow  and  the  orphans  of 
honest,  hard-working  men.  Few  thought  much  about 
Abraham  Blane  while  be  lived,  except  that  he  was  an  in- 
dustrious and  blameless  man ;  but  on  his  death,  it  was 
felt  that  there  had  been  something  far  more  valuable  in 
his  character ;  and  now  I  myself,  who  knew  him  well, 
was  pleasingly  surprised  to  know  that  he  had  left  his 
widow  and  boy  a  small  independence.  Then  the  memory 
of  his  long  summer  days,  and  long  winter  nights,  all 
ceaselessly  employed  in  some  kind  of  manual  labor,  dig* 
nified  the  lowly  and  steadfast  virtue  of  the  unpretending 
and  conscientious  man. 

''  The  widow  of  this  humble-hearted  and  simple-minded 
man,  whom  we  shall  this  forenoon  visit,  you  will  remem- 
ber, perhaps,  although  then  neither  she  nor  her  husband 
were  much  known  in  the  parish,  as  the  wife  of  the  bas- 
ket-maker. Her  father  had  been  a  clergyman  —  but  his 
stipend  was  one  of  the  smallest  in  Scotland,  and  he  died 
in  extreme  poverty.  This,  his  only  daughter,  who  had 
many  fine  feelings  and  deep  thoughts  jn  her  young,  inno- 
cent, and  simple  heart,  was*  forced  to  become  a  menial 
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senrant  in  a  farm-house.  There  subduing  her  heart  to 
her  situation,  she  married  that  inoffensive  and  good  man ; 
and  all  her  life  has  been  —  maid,  wife,  and  widow,  —  the 
humblest  among  the  humble.  But  you  shall  soon  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  sense,  what  feeling,  what 
knowledge,  and  what  piety,  may  all  live  together,  without 
their  owner  suspecting  them,  in  the  soul  of  the  lonely 
widow  of  a  Scottish  cotter ;  for,  except  that  she  is  pious, 
she  thinks  not  that  she  possesses  any  other  treasure ;  and 
even  her  piety  she  regards,  like  a  true  Christian,  as  a  gift 
bestowed. 

**  But  well  worthy  of  esteem,  and,  to  speak  in  the  lan- 
guage of  this  world's  fancies,  of  admiration,  as  you  will 
think  this  poor  solitary  widow,  perhaps  you  will  think 
such  feelings  bestowed  even  more  deservedly  on  her  only 
son.  He  is  now  a  boy  only  of  sixteen  years  of  age,  but, 
in  my  limited  experience  of  life,  never  knew  I  such 
another.  From  his  veriest  infancy  he  showed  a  singular  . 
capacity  for  learning;  at  seven  years  of  age  he  could 
read,  write,  and  was  even  an  arithmetician.  He  seized 
upon  books  with  the  same  avidity  with  which  children, 
in  general,  seize  upon  playthings.  He  soon  caught  glim- 
merings of  the  meaning  even  of  other  languages ;  and 
before  he  was  ten  years  old,  there  were,  in  his  mind  clear 
dawnings  of  the  scholar,  and  indications  not  to  be  doubt- 
ed of  genius  and  intellectual  power.  His  father  was 
dead — but  his  mother,  who  was  no  common  woman, 
however  common  her  lot,  saw  with  pure  delight,  and  Vviih 
strong  maternal  pride,  that  God  had  given  her  an  extra- 
ordinary child  to  bless  her  solitary  hut.  She  vowed,  to 
dedicate  him  to  the  ministry,  and  that  all  her  husband 
had  left  should  be  spent  upon  him  to  the  last  farthing,  to 
qualify  him  to  be  a  preacher  of  God's  word.  Such  am- 
bition, if  sometimes  misplaced,  is  almost  always  necessa- 
rily honorable.  Here  it  was  justified  by  the  excelling 
talents  of  the  boy —  by  his  zeal  for  knowledge —  which 
was  like  a  fever  in  his  blood  —  and  by  a  childish  piety, 
of  which  the  simple,  and  eloquent,  and  beautiful  expres- 
sion has  more  than  once  made  me  shed  tears.  But  let 
us  leave  the  Manse,  and  walk  to  Braehead.     The  sun- 
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shine  is  precious  at  this  early  season ;  let  us  enjoy  it  while 
it  smiles ! " 

We  crossed  a  few  fields — a  few  coppice  woods —  an 
extensive  sheep  pasture,  and  then  found  ourselves  on  the 
edge  of  a  moor-land.  Keeping  the  shelving  heather  ridge 
of  hills  above  us,  we  gently  descended  into  a  narrow 
rushy  glen,  without  any  thing  that  could  be  called  a 
stream,  but  here  and  there  crossed  and  intersected  by  va- 
rious runlets.  Soon  all  cultivation  ceased,  and  no  houses 
were  to  be  seen.  Had  the  glen  been  a  long  one,  it 
would  have  seemed  desolate,  but  on  turning  round  a  little 
green  mount  that  ran  almost  across  it,  we  saw  at  once  an 
end  to  our  walk,  and  one  hut,  with  a  peat-stack  close  to 
it,  and  one  or  two  elder,  or,  as  we  call  them  in  Scotland, 
bourtrie  bushes,  at  the  low  gable-end.  A  little  smoke 
seemed  to  tinge  the  air  over  the  roof  uncertainly  —  but 
except  in  that,  there  was  nothing  to  tell  that  the  hut  was 
inhabited.  A  few  sheep  lying  near  it,  and  a  single  cow 
of  the  small  hill-breed,  seemed  to  appertain  to  the  hut, 
and  a  circular  wall  behind  it  apparently  enclosed  a  gar- 
den. We  sat  down  together  on  one  of  those  large  mossy 
stones  that  oAen  lie  among  the  smooth  green  pastoral 
hills,  like  the  relics  of  some  building  utterly  decayed  ;  and 
my  venerable  friend,  whose  solemn  voice  was  indeed 
pleasant  in  this  quiet  solitude,  continued  the  simple  his- 
tory of  the  Poor  Scholar. 

'*  At  school  he  soon  outstripped  all  the  other  boys,  but 
no  desire  of  superiority  over  his  companions  seemed  to 
actuate  him  —  it  was  the  pure  native  love  of  knowledge. 
Gentle  as  a  lamb,  but  happy  as  a  lark,  the  very  wildest  of 
them  all  loved  Isaac  Blane.  He  procured  a  Hebrew  Bi- 
ble and  a  Greek  Testament,  both  of  which  he  taught  him- 
self to  read..  It  was  more  than  affecting  —  it  was  sublime 
and  awful  to  see  the  solitary  boy  sitting  by  himself  on  the 
braes  shedding  tears  over  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian 
faith.  His  mother's  heart  burned  within  her  towards  her 
son ;  and  if  it  was  pride,  you  will  allow  that  it  was  pride 
of  a  divine  origin.  She  appeared  with  him  in  the  kirk 
every  Sabbath,  dressed  not  ostentatiously,  but  still  in  a 
way  that  showed  she  intended  him  not  for  a  life  of  man. 
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ual  labor.  Perhaps  at  first  some  half  thought  that  she  was 
too  proud  of  him ;  but  that  was  a  suggestion  not  to  be 
cherished,  for  all  acknowledged  that  he  was  sure  to  prove 
an  honor  to  the  parish  in  which  he  was  born.  She  often 
brought  him  to  the  Manse,  and  earth  did  not  contain  a 
happier  creature  than  her,  when  her  boy  answered  all  my 
questions,  and  modestly  made  his  own  simple,  yet  wise 
remarks  on  the  sacred  subjects  gradually  unfolding  before 
his  understanding  and  his  heart. 

"Before  he  was  twelve  years  of  age  he  went  to  col- 
lege —  and  his  mother  accompanied  him  to  pass  the  win- 
ter in  the  citjT.  Two  small  rooms  she  took  near  the  ca- 
thedral, and  while  he  was  at  the  classes,  or  reading  alone, 
she  was  not  idle,  but  strove  to  make  a  small  sum  to  help 
to  defray  their  winter  expenses.  To  her,  that  retired  cell 
was  a  heaven  when  she  looked  upon  her  pious  and  studi- 
ous boy.  His  genius  was  soon  conspicuous ;  for  four  win- 
ters he  pursued  his  studies  in  the  university  — returning 
always  in  summer  to  his  hut,  the  door  of  which  during 
their  absence  was  closed.  He  made  many  friends,  and 
frequently,  during  the  three  last  summers,  visitors  came 
to  pass  a  day  at  Braehead,  in  a  rank  of  life  far  above  his 
own.  But  in  Scotland,  thank  God,  talent,  and  learning, 
and  genius,  and  virtue,  when  found  in  the  poorest  hut, 
go  not  without  their  admiration  and  their  reward.  Young 
as  he  is,  he  has  had  pupils  of  his  owti  —  his  mother's  lit- 
tle property  has  not  been  lessened  at  this  hour  by  his  ed- 
ucation —  and  besides  contributing  to  the  support  of  her 
and  himself,  he  has  brought  neater  furniture  into  that 
onely  hut,  and  there  has  he  a  library,  limited  in  the  num- 
Der,  but  rich  in  the  choice  of  books,  such  as  contain  food 
for  years  of  silent  thought  to  the  Poor  Scholar  —  if  years 
indeed  are  to  be  his  on  earth." 

We  rose  to  proceed  onwards  to  the  hut,  across  one 
smooth  level  of  greenest  herbage,  and  up  one  intervening 
knowe  a  little  lower  than  the  mount  on  which  it  stood. 
Why,  thought  1,  has  the  old  man  always  spoken  of  the 
Poor  Scholar,  as  if  he  had  been  speaking  of  one  now  dead  ? 
Can  it  be,  from  the  hints  he  has  dropped,  that  this  youth, 
so  richly  endowed,  is  under  the  doom  of  death,  and  the 
12» 
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fountaiQ  of  all  those  clear  and  fresh-gushing  thoughts 
about  to  be  sealed  ? '  I  asked,  as  we  walked  along,  if 
Isaac  Blane  seemed  marked  out  to  be  one  of  those  sweet 
flowers  **  no  sooner  blown  than  blasted/'  and  who  perish 
away  like  the  creatures  of  a  dream  ?  The  old  man  made 
answer  that  ^*  it  was  even  so  —  that  he  had  been  unable 
to  attend  college  last  winter  —  and  that  it  was  to  be  feared 
he  was  now  far  advanced  in  a  hopeless  decline.  Simple 
is  he  still  as  a  very  child  —  but  with  a  sublime  sense  of 
duty  to  God  and  man  — of  profound  affection  and  human- 
ity never  to  be  appeased  towards  all  the  brethren  of  our 
race.  Each  month,  each  week,  each  day  has  seemed  vis- 
ibly to  bring  him  new  stories  of  silent  feeling  and  thought ; 
and  even  now,  boy  as  he  is,  he  is  fit  for  the  ministry.  But 
he  has  no  hopes  of  living  to  that  day  ;  nor  have  I.  The 
deep  spirit  of  his  piety  is  now  blended  with  a  sure  pre- 
science of  an  early  death.  Expect,  therefore,  to  see  him 
pale,  emaciated,  and  sitting  in  the  hut  like  a  beautiful  and 
blessed  ghost.'' 

''  We  entered  the  hut,  but  no  one  was  in  the  room. 
The  clock  ticked  solitarily  —  and  on  a  table,  beside  a 
nearly  extinguished  peat  fire,  lay  the  open  Bible,  and  a 
small  volume,  which,  on  lifling  it  up,  I  found  to  be  a 
Greek  Testament.  "  They  have  gone  out  to  walk,  or  to 
sit  down  for  an  hour  in  the  warm  sunshine,"  said  the  old 
man  —  *'  Let  us  sit  down  and  wait  their  return.  It  will 
not  be  long.  A  long^  low  sigh  was  heard  in  the  silence, 
proceeding,  as  it  seemed  from  a  small  room  adjoining  that 
in  which  we  were  sitting,  and  of  which  the  door  was  lefl 
half  open.  The  minister  looked  into  that  room,  and  after 
a  long  earnest  gaze,  stepped  soflly  back  to  me  again,  with 
a  solemn  face,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand,  whispered  to 
me  to  come  with  him  to  that  door,  which  he  gently  moved. 
On  a  low  bed  lay  the  Poor  Scholar,  dressed  as  he  had 
been  for  the  day,  stretched  out  in  a  stillness  too  motion- 
less and  profound  for  sleep,  and  with  his  fixed  face  up  to 
heaven.  We  saw  that  he  was  dead.  His  mother  was 
kneeling,  with  her  face  on  the  bed,  and  covered  with  both 
her  hands.  Then  she  lifted  up  her  eyes  and  said,  **  O 
Merciful  Redeemer,  who  wrought  that  miracle  on  the 
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child  of  the  widow  of  Nain,  comfort  me,  comfort  me,  in 
this  my  sore  distress !  I  know  that  my  son  is  never  to  rise 
again  until  the  great  Judgment-day.  But  not  the  less  do 
I  bless  thy  holy  name  —  for  thou  didst  die  to  save  us  sin- 
ners ! " 

She  arose  from  her  knees,  and  still 'hlind  to  every  other 
object,  went  up  to  his  breast.  ''  I  thought  thee  lovelier, 
when  alive,  than  any  of  the  sons  of  the  children  of  men  — 
but  that  smile  is  beyond  the  power  of  a  mother's  heart  to 
sustain.'*  And  stooping  down  she  kissed  his  lips,  and 
cheeks,  and  eyes,  and  forehead,  with  a  hundred  soft, 
streaming,  and  murmuring  kisses,  and  then  stood  up  in 
her  solitary  hut,  alone  and  childless,  with  a  long  mortal 
sigh,  in  which  all  earthly  feelings  seemed  breathed  out, 
and  all  earthly  ties  broken.  Her  eyes  wandered  towards 
the  door,  and  fixed  themselves  with  a  ghastly  and  uncon- 
scious gaze  for  a  few  moments  on  the  gray  locks  and 
withered  countenance  of  the  old  holy  man,  bent  towards 
her  with  a  pitying  and  benignant  air,  and  stooped,  too,  in 
the  posture  of  devotion.  She  soon  recognized  the  best 
friend  of  her  son,  and  leaving  the  bed  on  which  his  body 
lay,  she  came  out  into  the  room,  and  said,  **  You  have 
come  to  me  at  a  time  when  your  presence  was  sorely 
needed.  Had  you  been  here  but  a  few  minutes  sooner^ 
you  would  have  seen  my  Tsaac  die  1 " 

Unconsciously  we  were  all  seated  ;  and  the  widow  turn- 
ing fervently  to  her  venerated  friend,  said, ''  He  was  read- 
ing the  Bible  —  he  felt  faint  —  and  said  feebly,  *  Mother, 
attend  me  to  my  bed,  and  when  I  lie  down,  put  your  arm 
over  my  breast  and  kiss  me.'  I  did  just  as  he  told  me  ; 
and  on  wiping  away  a  tear  or  two  vainly  shed  by  me  on 
my  dear  boy's  face,  I  saw  that  his  eyes,  though  open, 
moved  not,  and  that  the  lids  were  fixed.  He  had  gone  to 
another  world.  —  See,  Sir!  there  is  the  Bible  lying  open 
at  the  place  he  was  reading  —  God  preserve  my  soul  from 
repining  —  only  a  few,  few  minutes  ago." 

The  minister  took  the  Bible  on  his  knees,  and  laying 
his  right  hand,  without  selection,  on  part  of  one  of  the 
pages  that  lay  open,  he  read  aloud  the  following  verses : 
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''  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 

**  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  com- 
forted." 

The  mother's  heart  seemed  to  be  deeply  blest  for  a 
while  by  these  words.  She  gave  a  grateful  smile  to  the 
old  man,  and  sat  silent,  moving  her  lips.  At  length  she 
again  broke  forth : 

<*  Oh  1  Death,  whatever  may  have  been  our  thoughts 
or  fears,  ever  comes  unexpectedly  at  last  1  My  son  often 
— -  oflen,  told  me,  that  he  was  dying,  and  I  saw  that  it 
was  so  ever  since  Christmas.  But  how  could  I  prevent 
hope  from  entering  my  heart?  His  sweet  happy  voice  — 
the  calmness  of  his  prayers  —  his  smiles,  that  never  left 
his  face  whenever  he  looked  or  spoke  to  me  —  his  stud- 
ies, still  pursued  as  anxiously  as  ever  —  the  interest  he 
took  in  any  little  incident  of  our  retired  life  —  all  forced 
me  to  believe  at  times  that  he  was  not  yet  destined  to  die. 
But  why  think  on  all  these  things  now  ?  Yes  1  I  will 
always  think  of  them,  till  I  join  him  and  my  husband  in 
heaven ! " 

It  seemed  now  as  if  the  widow  had  only  noticed  me 
for  the  first  time.  Her  soul  had  been  so  engrossed  with 
its  passion  of  grief,  and  with  the  felt  sympathy  and  com- 
passion of  my  venerable  friend.  She  asked  me  if  I  had 
known  her  son  ;  and  I  answered,  that  if  I  had,  I  could 
not  have  sat  there  so  composedly,  but  that  I  was  no 
stranger  to  his  incomparable  excellence,  and  felt  indeed 
for  her  grievous  loss.  She  listened  to  my  words,  but  did 
not  seem  to  hear  them,  and  once  more  addressed  the  old 
man.  "  He  suffered  much  sickness,  my  poor  boy ;  for 
although  it  was  a  consumption,  that  is  not  always  an  easy, 
death.  But  soon  as  the  sickness  and  the  racking  pain 
gave  way  to  our  united  prayers,  God  and  our  Saviour 
made  us  happy,  and  sure  he  spake  then  as  never-  mortal 
spake,  kindling  into  a  happiness  that  was  beautiful  to  see, 
when  I  beheld  his  face  marked  by  dissolution,  and  knew 
even  in  those  inspired  moments,  for  I  can  call  them  noth- 
ing else,  that  ere  long  the  dust  was  to  lie  on  those  lips 
now  flowing  over  with  heavenly  music  !  " 
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We  sat  for  some  hours  in  the  widow's  hut,  and  the 
minister  several  times  prayed  with  her,  at  her  own  re- 
quest. On  rising  to  depart,  he  said  that  he  would  send 
up  one  of  her  dearest  friends  to  pass  the  night  with  her, 
and  help  her  to  do  the  last  offices  to  her  son.  But  she 
replied  that  she  wished  to  be  leil  alone  for  that  day  and 
night,  and  would  expect  her  friend  in  the  morning.  We 
went  towards  the  outer  door,  and  she,  in  a  sort  of  sudden 
stupor,  let  us  depart  without  any  farewell  words,  and  re- 
tired into  the  room  where  her  son  was  lying.  Casting 
back  our  eyes,  before  our  departure,  we  saw  her  steal 
into  the  bed  beside  the  dead  body,  and  drawing  the  head 
gently  into  her  bosom,  she  lay  down  with  him  in  her 
arms,  and  as  if  they  had  in  that  manner  fallen  asleep. 
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**  Let  us  sit  down  on  this  stone  seat,"  said  my  aged 
friend,  the  pastor,  **  and  I  will  tell  you  a  tale  of  tears, 
concerning  the  last  inhabitants  of  yonder  solitary  house, 
just  visible  on  the  hill-side,  through  the  gloom  of  those 
melancholy  pines.  Ten  years  have  passed  away  since 
the  terrible  catastrophe  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak ;  and 
I  know  not  bow  it  is,  but  methinks,  whenever  I  come 
into  this  glen,  there  is  something  rueful  in  its  silence, 
while  the  common  sounds  of  nature  seem  to  my  mind 
dirgelike  and  forlorn.  Was  not  this  very  day  bright  and 
musical  as  we  walked  across  all  the  other  hills  and  val- 
leys? but  now  a  dim  mist  overspreads  the  sky,  ancl,  beau- 
tiful as  this  lonely  place  must  in  truth  be,  there  is  a  want 
of  life  in  the  verdure  and  the  flowers,  as  if  they  grew  be- 
neath the  darkness  of  perpetual  shadows/' 

As  the  old  man  was  speaking,  a  female  figure,  bent 
with  age  and  infirmity,  came  slowly  up  the  bank  below 
us  with  a  pitcher  in  her  hand,  and  when  she  reached  a 
little  well,  dug  out  of  a  low  rock  all  covered  with  moss 
and  lichens,  she  seemed  to  fix  her  eyes  upon  it  as  in  a 
dream,  and  gave  a  long,  deep,  broken  sigh. 

**  The  names  of  her  husband  and  her  only  son,  both 
dead,  are  chiselled  by  their  own  hands  on  a  smooth  stone 
within  the  arch  of  that  fountain,  and  the  childless  widow 
at  this  moment  sees  nothing  on  the  face  of  the  earth  but 
a  few  letters  not  yet  overgrown  with  the  creeping  time- 
stains.  See !  her  pale  lips  are  moving  in  prayer,  and  old 
as  she  is,  and  long  resigned  in  her  utter  hopelessness,  the 
tears  are  not  yet  all  shed  or  dried  up  within  her  broken 
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heart, —  a  few  big  drops  are  on  her  withered  cheeks,  but 
she  feels  them  not,  and  is  unconsciously  weeping  with 
eyes  that  old  age  has  of  itself  enough  bedimmed.'' 

The  figure  remained  motionless  beside  the  well ;  and 
though  1  knew  not  the  history  of  the  griefs  that  stood  all 
embodied  so  mournfully  before  n^e,  I  felt  that  they  must 
have  been  gathering  together  for  many  long  years,  and 
that  such  sighs  as  I  had  now  heard  came  from  the  utter- 
most desolation  of  the  human  heart,  ^t  last  she  dipped 
her  pitcher  in  the  water,  liAed  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and, 
distinctly  saying,  "  O  Jesus,  Son  of  God  !  whose  blood 
was  shed  for  sinners,  be  merciful  to  their  souls!''  she 
turned  away  from  the  scene  of  her  sorrow,  and,  like  one 
seen  in  a  vision,  disappeared. 

"  I  have  beheld  the  childless  widow  happy,"  said  the 
pastor,  "  even  her  who  sat  alone,  with  none  to  comfort 
her,  on  a  floor  swept  by  the  hand  of  death  of  all  its  blos- 
soms. But  her  whom  we  have  now  seen  1  dare  not  call 
happy,  even  though  she  puts  her  trust  in  God  and  her 
Saviour.  Hers  is  an  affliction  which  faith  itself  cannot 
assuage.  Yet  religion  may  have  soflened  even  sighs 
like  those,  and,  as  you  shall  hear,  it  was  religion  that  set 
her  free  from  the  horrid  dreams  of  madness,  and  restored 
her  to  that  comfort  which  is  always  found  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  reasonable  soul." 

There  was  not  a  bee  roaming  near  us,  nor  a  bird  sing- 
ing in  the  solitary  glen,  when  the  old  man  gave  me  these 
hints  of  a  melancholy  tale.  The  sky  was  black  and  low- 
ering, as  it  lay  on  the  silent  hills,  and  enclosed  us  from 
the  far-off  world,  in  a  sullen  spot  that  was  felt  to  be  sa- 
cred unto  sorrow.  The  figure  which  had  come  and  gone 
with  a  sigh  was  the  only  dweller  here ;  and  I  was  pre- 
pared to  hear  a  doleful  history  of  one  leil  alone  to  com- 
mune with  a  broken  heart  in  the  cheerless  solitude  of 
nature. 

"That  house,  from  whose  chimneys  no  smoke  has 
ascended  for  ten  long  years,"  continued  my  friend, "once 
showed  its  windows  bright  with  cheerful  fires ;  and  her 
whom  we  now  saw  so  wo-begone,  I  remember  brought 
home  a  youthful  bride,  in  all  the  beauty  of  her  joy  and 
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innocence.  Twenty  years  beheld  her  a  wife  and  a  mo- 
ther, with  all  th^ir  most  perfect  happiness,  and  with  some, 
too,  df  their  inevitable  griefs.  Death  passed  not  by  her 
door  without  its  victims,  and,  of  five  children,  all  but  one 
died,  in  infancy,  childhood,  or  blooming  youth.  But 
they  died  in  nature's  common  decay,  —  peaceful  prayers 
were  said  around  the  bed  of  peace ;  and  when  the  flowers 
grew  upon  their  graves,  the  mother's  eyes  could  bear  to 
look  on  them,  as  she  passed  on  with  an  un aching  heart 
into  the  house  of  God.  All  but  one  died,  —  and  better 
had  it  been  if  that  one  had  never  been  born. 

**  Father,  mother,  and  son  now  come  to  roan's  estate, 
survived,  and  in  the  house  there  was  peace.  But  sudden- 
ly poverty  fell  upon  them.  The  dishonesty  of  a  kinsman, 
of  which  I  need  not  state  the  particulars,  robbed  them  of 
their  few  hereditary  fields,  which  now  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  a  stranger.  They,  however,  remained  as  ten- 
ants in  the  house  which  had  been  their  own;  and  for  a 
while,  father  and  son  bore  the  change  of  fortune  seeming- 
ly undismayed,  and  toiled  as  common  laborers  on  the  soil 
still  dearly  beloved.  At  the  dawn  of  light  they  went  out 
together,  and  at  twilight  they  returned.  But  it  seemed  as 
if  their  industry  was  in  vain.  Year  afler  year  the  old 
man's  face  became  more  deeply  furrowed,  and  more  sel- 
dom was  he  seen  to  smile ;  and  his  son's  countenance, 
once  bold  and  open,  was  now  darkened  with  anger  and 
dissatisfaction.  They  did  not  attend  public  worship  so 
regularly  as  they  used  to  do;  when  I  met  them  in  the 
field,  or  visited  them  in  their  dwelling,  they  looked  on  me 
coldly,  and  with  altered  eyes ;  and  I  grieved  to  think  how 
soon  they  both  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  blessings 
Providence  had  so  long  permitted  them  to  enjoy,  and  how 
sullenly  they  now  struggled  with  its  decrees.  But  some- 
thing worse  than  poverty  was  now  disturbing  both  their 
hearts. 

''The  unhappy  old  man  had  a  brother  who  at  this  time 
died,  leaving  an  only  son,  who  had  for  many  years  aban- 
doned bis  father's  house,  and  of  whom  all  tidings  had  long 
been  lost.  It  was  thought  by  many  that  he  had  died  be- 
yond seas ;  and  none  doubted,  that,  living  or  dead,  he  had 
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been  disinherited  by  his  stern  and  unrelenting  parent. 
Oq  the  day  after  the  funeral,  the  old  man  produced  his 
brother's  will,  by  which  he  became  heir  to  all  his  proper- 
ty, except  an  annuity  to  be  paid  to  the  natural  heir,  should 
he  ever  return.  Some  pitied  the  prodigal  son,  who  had 
been  disinherited  —  some  blamed  the  father  —  some  en- 
vied the  good  fortune  of  those  who  had  so  ill  borne  adver- 
*sity.  But  in  a  short  time  the  death,  the  will,  and  the  dis- 
inherited, were  all  forgotton,  and  the  lost  lands  being  re- 
deemed ;  peace,  comfort,  and  happiness  were  supposed 
again  to  be  restored  to  the  dwelling  from  which  they  had 
so  long  been  banished. 

'*But  it  was  not  sa  If  the  furrows  on  the  old  man's 
face  were  deep  before,  when  he  had  to  toil  from  morning 
to  night,  they  seemed  to  have  sunk  into  more  ghastly 
trenches,  now  that  the  goodness  of  Irovidence  had  restor- 
ed a  gentle  shelter  to  his  declining  years.  When  seen 
wandering  through  his  fields  at  even-tide,  he  looked  not 
like  the  patriarch  musing  tranquilly  on  the  works  and 
ways  of  God  ;  and  when  my  eyes  met  his  during  divine 
service,  which  he  now  again  attended  with  scrupulous 
regularity,  I  sometimes  thought  they  were  suddenly  avert- 
ed in  conscious  guilt ;  or  closed  in  hypocritical  dovotion. 
I  scarcely  know  if  I  had  any  suspicion  against  him  in  my 
mind  or  not ;  but  his  high  bald  head,  thin  silver  hair,  and 
countenance  with  its  fine  features  so  intelligent,  had  no 
longer  the  same  solemn  expression  which  they  once  pos^ 
sessed,  and  something  dark  and  hidden  seemed  now  to 
belong  to  them,  which  withstood  his  forced  and  unnatural 
smife.  The  son,  who,  in  the  days  of  their  former  pros- 
perity,  had  been  stained  by  no  vice,  and  who,  during  their 
harder  lot,  had  kept  himself  aloof  from  all  his  former 
companions,  now  became  dissolute  and  profligate,  nor  did 
he  meet  with  any  reproof  from  a  father  whose  heart 
would  once  have  burst  asunder  at  one  act  of  wickedness 
in  his  beloved  child. 

"  About  three  years  after  the  death  of  his  father,  the 

disinherited  soa  returned  to  his  native  parish.     He  had 

been  a  sailor  on  board  various  ships  on  foreign  stations  — 

hut  hearing  by  chance  of  his  father's  death,  he  came  to 
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claim  his  inheritance.  Having  heard,  on  his  arrival,  that 
his  uncle  had  succeeded  to  the  property,  he  came  to  me 
and  told  me,  that  the  night  before  he  left  his  home,  his 
father  stood  by  his  bed-side,  kissed  him,  and  said,  that 
never  more  would  he  own  such  an  undutiful  son  —  but 
that  he  forgave  him  all  his  sins  —  at  death  would  not  de- 
fraud him  of  the  pleasant  fields  that  had  so  long  belonged 
to  his  humble  ancestors —  and  hoped  to  meet  reconcSed 
in  heaven.  *  My  uncle  is  a  villain,'  said  he,  fiercely, 
*  and  I  will  cast  anchor  on  the  green  bank  where  I  played 
when  a  boy,  even  if  I  must  first  bring  his  gray  head  to  the 
scaffold  I  * 

'^1  accompanied  him  to  the  house  of  his  uncle.  It 
was  a  dreadful  visit.  The  family  had  just  sat  down  to 
their  frugal  mid-day  meal;  and  the  old  man,  though  for 
some  years  he  could  have  had  little  heart  to  pray,  had 
just  lifted  up  his  hand  to  ask  a  blessing.  Our  shadows 
as  we  entered  the  door,  fell  upon  the  table  —  and  turning 
his  eyes,  he  beheld  before  him  on  the  floor  the  man  whom 
he  fearfully  hoped  had  been  buried  in  the  sea.  His  face 
was  indeed,  at  that  moment,  most  unlike  that  of  prayer, 
but  he  still  held  up  his  lean,  shrivelled,  trembling  hand. 
'  Accursed  hypocrite,'  cried  the  fierce  mariner,  '  dost 
thou  call  down  the  blessing  of  God  on  a  meal  won  basely 
from  the  orphan  ?  But,  lo !  God,  whom  thou  hast  blas- 
phemed, has  sent  me  from  the  distant  isles  of  the  ocean 
to  bring  thy  white  head  into  the  hangman's  hands  ! ' 

"  For  a  moment  all  was  silent  —  then  a  loud  stifled 
gasping  was  heard,  and  she  whom  you  saw  a  little  while 
ago,  rose  shrieking  from  her  seat,  and  fell  down  on  her 
knees  at  the  sailor's  feet.  The  terror  of  that  unforgiven 
crime,  now  first  revealed  to  her  knowledge,  struck  her 
down  to  the  floor.  She  fixed  her  bloodless  face  on  his  be- 
fore whom  she  knelt  —  but  she  spoke  not  a  single  word. 
There  was  a  sound  in  her  convulsed  throat  like  the  death- 
rattle.  '  I  forged  the  will,'  said  the  son,  advancing  tow- 
ards his  cousin  with  a  firm  step,  *  my  father  could  not  — 
I  alone  am  guilty  —  I  alone  must  die.'  The  wife  soon 
recovered  the  power  of  speech,  but  it  was  so  unlike  her 
usual  voice,  that  I  scarcely  thought,  at  first,  the  sound 
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proceeded  from  her  white  qaivering  lips.  *  As  yoa  hope 
for  mercy  at  the  great  judglnent-day,  let  the  old  man  make 
his  escape  —  hush,  hush,  hush  —  till  within  ^  few  days 
he  has  sailed  away  in  the  hold  of  some  ship  to  America. 
You  surely  will  not  hang  an  old  gray-headed  man  of  three- 
score and  ten  years  I ' 

'*  The  sailor  stood  silent  and  frowning.  Their  seemed 
neither  pity  nor  cruelty  in  his  face;  he  felt  himself  injure 
ed,  and  looked  resolved  to  right  himself,  happen  what 
would.  '  I  say  he  has  forged  my  father's  will.  As  to  es- 
caping, let  him  escape  if  he  can.  I  do  not  wish  to  hang 
him  ;  though  I  have  seen  better  men  run  up  the  fore-yard 
arm  before  now,  for  only  asking  their  own.  But  no  more 
kneeling,  woman — Holloa!  where  is  the  old  man  gone?* 

"  We  all  looked  ghastly  around,  and  the  wretched  wife 
and  mother,  springing  to  her  feet,  rushed  out  of  the  house. 
We  followed,  one  and  all.  The  door'  of  the  stable  was 
open,  and,  the  mother  and  son  entering,  loud  shrieks  were 
beard.  The  miserable  old  man  had  slunk  out  of  the 
room  unobserved  during  the  passion  that  had  struck  all 
our  souls,  and  had  endeavored  to  commit  suicide.  His 
own  son  cut  him  down,  as  he  hung  suspended  from  a 
rafter  in  that  squalid  place,  and,  carrying  him  in  his  arms, 
laid  him  down  upon  the  green  bank  in  front  of  the  house. 
There  he  lay  with  his  Avid  face,  and  blood-shot  protruded 
eyes,  till  in  a  few  minutes,  he  raised  himself  up,  and  fixed 
them  upon  his  wife,  who,  soon  recovering  from  a  fainting 
fit,  came  shrieking  from  the  mire  in  which  she  had  fallen 
down.  '  Poor  people ! '  said  the  sailor  with  a  gasping 
voice,  *  you  have  suffered  enough  for  your  crime.  Fear 
nothing ;  the  worst  is  now  passed ;  and  rather  would  I 
sail  the  seas  twenty  years  longer,  than  add  another  pang 
to  that  old  man's  heart.     Let  us  be  kind  to  the  old  man.' 

"  But  it  seemed  as  if  a  raven  had  croaked  the  direful 
secret  all  over  the  remotest  places  among  the  hills ;  for,  in 
an  hour,  people  came  flocking  in  from  all  quarters,  and 
it  was  seen  that  concealment  or  escape  was  no  longer 
possible,  and  that  father  and  son  were  destined  to  die  to- 
gether a  felon's  death," 

Here  the  pastor's  voice  ceased;   and  I  had  heard 
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enough  to  understQiid  the  long  deep  sigh  that  had  eome 
moaning  from  that  bpwed-down  figure  beside  the  solitary 
well.  **  That  was  the  last  work  done  by  the  father  and 
son,  and  finished  the  day  before  the  fatal  discovery  of 
their  guilt.  It  had  probably  been  engaged  in  as  a  sort  of 
amusement  to  beguile  their  unhappy  minds  of  ever-anz^ 
ious  thoughts,  or  perhaps  as  a  solitary  occupation,  at 
which  they  could  unburthen  their  guilt  to  ome  another 
undisturbed.  Here,  no  doubt,  in  the  silence  and  solitude, 
they  often  felt  remorse,  perhaps  penitence.  They  chisel* 
led  out  their  names  on  that  slaU,  as  you  perceive;  and 
hither,  as  duly  as  the  morning  and  evening  shadows, 
comes  the  ghost  whom  we  beheld,  and  after  a  prayer  for 
the  souls  of  them  so  tenderly  beloved  in  their  innocence, 
and  doubtless  even  more  tenderly  beloved  itk  their  guilt 
and  in  their  graves,  she  carries  to  her  lonely  but  the  wa- 
ter that  helps  to  preserve  her  hopeless  life,  from  the  well 
dug  by  dearest  hands,  now  mouldered  away,  both  flesh 
and  bone,  into  the  dust.''  :    * 

After  a  moment's  silence  the  old  man  continued, — for 
he  saw  that  I  longed  to  hear  the  details  of  that  dreadful 
catastrophe,  and  his  own  soul  seemed  likewise  desiroua 
of  renewing  its  grief,--— "  The  prisoners  were  condemned : 
—  hope  there  was  none.  It  was  known  from  the  moment 
of  the  verdict — guilty,  that  they  would  be  executed.  Pe- 
titions were,  indeed,  signed  by  many,  many  thousands ; 
but  \i  was  all  in  vain ;  and  the  father  and  the  son  had  to 
pjep^re  themselves  for  death. 

"About  a  week  after  condemnation  I  visited  them  in 
their  cell.  God  forbid  I  should  say  that  they  were  re- 
signed. Human  nature  could  not  resign  itself  to  such  a 
doom ;  and  I  found  the  old  man  pacing  up  and  down  the 
stone  floor,  in  his  clanking  chains,  with  hurried  steps, 
and  a  countenance  of  unspeakable  horror.  The  son  was 
lying  on  his  face,  upon  his  bed  of  straw,  and  had  not 
lifted  up  his  head,  as  the  massy  bolts  were  withdrawn, 
and  the  door  creaked  sullenly  on  its  hinges.  The  father 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  me  for  some  time,  as  if  I  had 
been  a  stranger  intruding  upon  his  misery ;  and,  as  soon 
as  he  knew  me,  shut  them  with  a  deep  groan,  and  point- 
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ed  to  his  son.  *I  have  murdered  William —  I  have  brought 
my  only  son  to  the  scaffold,  and  I  am  doomed  to  hell  1' 
I  gently  called  on  the  youth  by  name,  but  he  was  insensi- 
ble—he was  lying  in  a  fit.  '1  fear  he  will  awake  out  of 
that  fit/  cried  the  old  man,  with  a  broken  voice.  '  '^^jj^ 
have  come  upon  him  every  day  since  our  condemnation,-' 
and  sometimes  during  the  night.  It  is  not  fear  for  him- 
self that  brings  them  on —  for  my  boy,  though  guilty,  is 
brave —  but  he  continues  looking  on  my  face  for  hours, 
till  at  last  he  seems  to  lose  all  sense,  and  falls  down  in 
strong  cbnvulsions,  often  upon  the  stone-floor,  till  he  is 
all  covered  with  blood.'  The  old  man  then  went  up  to 
his  son,  knelt  down,  and,  putting  aside  the  thick  cluster- 
ing hair  from  his  forehead,  continued  kissing  him  for  some 
minutes,  with  deep  sobs,  but  eyes  dry  as  dust. 

'*  But  why  should  I  recall  to  my  remembrance,  or  de- 
scribe to  you,  every  hour  of  anguish  that  I  witnessed  in 
that  cell  ?  For  several  weeks  it  was  all  agony  and  de- 
spair— the  Bible  lay  unheeded  before  their  ghastly  eyes— 
and  for  them  there  was  no  consolation.  The  old  man's 
soul  was  filled  but  with  one  thought — that  he  had  deluded 
his  son  into  sin,  death,  and  eternal  punishment.  He  never 
slept ;  but  visions,  terrible  as  those  of  sleep,  seemed  oflento 
pass  before  him,  till  I  have  seen  the  gray  hairs  bristle  oflen 
horrible  over  his  temples,  and  big  drops  of  sweat  splash 
down  upon  the  floor.  1  sometimes  thought  that  they  would 
both  die  before  the  day  of  execution ;  but  their  mortal 
sorrows,  though  they  sadly  changed  both  face  and  frame, 
seemed  at  last  to  give  a  horrible  energy  to  life,  and  every 
morning  that  I  visited  them,  they  were  stronger,  and  more 
broadly  awake  in  the  chill  silence  of  their  lonesome  pris- 
on-house. 

"I  know  not  how  a  deep  change  was  at  last  wrought 
upon  their  souls,  but  two  days  before  that  of  execution, 
on  entering  their  cell,  I  found  them  sitting  calm  and 
composed  by  each  other's  side,  with  the  Bible  open  before 
them.  Their  faces,  though  pale  and  haggard,  had  lost 
that  glare  of  misery  that  so  long  had  shone  bout  their 
restless  and  wandering  eyes,  and  they  looked  like  men 
recovering  from  a  long  and  painful  sickness.  .1  almost 
18* 
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thought  I  saw  something  like  a  faint  smile  of  hope.  *  God 
has  been  merciful  unto  us/  said  the  father,  with  a  calm 
voice.  —  *  I  must  not  think  that  he  has  forgiven  my  sins, 
hut  he  has  enabled  me  to  look  on  my  poor  son's  faoe  —  to 
kiss  him  —  to  fold  him  in  my  arms  —  to  pray  for  him  — 
to  fall  asleep  with  him  in  my  bosom,  as  1  used  often  to 
do  in  the  days  of  his  boyhood,  when,  during  the  heat  of 
mid-day,  I  rested  from  ]abor  below  the  trees  of  my  own 
farm.  We  have  found  resignation  at  last,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  die.' 

''There  were  no  transports  of  deluded  enthusiasm  in 
the  souls  of  these  unhappy  men.  They  had  never  doubtr 
ed  the  truth  of  revealed  religion,  although  they  had  fatally 
disregarded  its  precepts ;  and  now  that  remorse  had  given 
way  to  penitence,  and  nature  had  become  reconciled  to 
the  thought  of  inevitable  death,  the  light  that  had  been 
darkened,  but  never  extinguished  in  their  hearts,  rose  up 
anew ;  and  knowing  that  their  souls  were  immortal,  they 
humbly  put  their  faith  in  the  mercy  of  their  Creator  and 
their  Redeemer. 

''  ft  was  during  that  resigned  and  serene  hour,  that  the 
old  man  ventured  to  ask  for  the  mother  of  his  poor,  uq-p 
happy  boy.  I  told  him  the  truth  calmly,  and  calmly  he 
heard  it  all.  On  the  day  of  his  condemnation,  she  had 
been  deprived  of  her  reason,  and,  in  the  house  of  a  kind 
friend,  whose  name  he  blessed,  now  remained  in  meroi^ 
ful  ignorance  of  all  that  had  befallen,  believing  herself, 
indeed,  to  be  a  motherless  widow,  but  one  who  had  long 
ago  lost  her  husband,  and  all  her  children,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature.  At  this  recital  his  soul  was  satisfied. 
The  son  said  nothing,  but  wept  long  and  bitterly. 

**  The  day  of  execution  came  at  last.  The  great  city 
lay  still  as  on  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath  day ;  and  all 
the  ordinary  business  of  life  seemed,  by  one  consent  of 
the  many  thousand  hearts  beating  there,  to  be  suspended. 
But  as  the  hours  advanced,  the  frequent  tread  of  feet  was 
heard  in  every  avenue;  the  streets  began  to  fill  with 
pale,  and  anxious,  and  impatient  faces;  and  many  eyes 
were  turned  to  the  dials  on  the  steeples,  watching  the 
fiilent  progress  of  the  finger  of  time,  till  it  should  reach 
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the  point  at  which  the  curtian  was  to  be  drawn  up  from 
before  a  most  mournful  tragedy. 

"  The  hour  was  faintly  heard  through  the  thick  prison 
walls  by  us,  who  were  together  for  the  last  time  in  the 
condemned  cell.  I  had  administered  to  them  the  most 
awful  rite  of  our  religion,  and  father  and  son  sat  together 
as  silent  as  death.  The  door  of  the  dungeon  opened,  and 
several  persons  came  in.  One  of  them,  who  had  a  shrir*^ 
elled,  bloodless  face,  and  small,  red,  fiery  eyes -^^  an  old 
man,  feeble  and  tottering,  but  cruel  in  his  decrepitude—* 
laid  hold  of  the  son  with  a  cord.  No  resistance  was 
offered;  but,  straight  and  untrembling,  stood  that  tall 
and  beautiful  youth,  while  the  fiend  bound  him  for  exe- 
cution. At  this  mournful  sight,  how  could  I  bear  to  look 
on  his  father's  face?  Yet  thither  were  mine  eyes  impel- 
led by  the  agony  that  afflicted  my  commiserating  soul. 
Daring  that  hideous  gaze  he  was  insensible  of  the  execu- 
tioner's approach  towards  himself;  and  all  the  time  that 
the  cords  were  encircling  his  own  arms,  he  felt  them  not, 
— he  saw  nothing  but  his  son  standing  at  last  before  him, 
ready  for  the  scaffold.  ^ 

'^  I  dimly  recollect  a  long,  dark  vaulted  passage,  and 
the  echoing  tread  of  footsteps,  till  at  once  we  stood  in  a 
crowded  hall,  with  a  thousand  eyes  fixed  on  these  two 
miserable  men.  How  unlike  were  they  to  all  beside! 
They  sat  down  together  within  the  shadow  of  death. 
Prayers  were  said,  and  a  psalm  was  sung,  in  which  their 
voices  were  heard  to  join,  with  tones  that  wrung  out  tears 
from  the  hardest  or  the  most  careless  heart.  Often  had  I 
heard  those  voices  singing  in  my  own  peaceful  church, 
before  evil  had  disturbed,  or  misery  broken  them ; — but 
the  last  word  of  the  psalm  was  sung,  and  the  hour  of 
their  departure  was  come. 

''They  stood  at  last  upon  the  scaffold.  That  long 
street,  that  seemed  to  stretch  away  interminably  from  the 
old  prison-house,  was  paved  with  uncovered  heads,  for 
the  moment  these  ghosts  appeared,  that  mighty  crowd  felt 
reverence  for  human  nature  so  terribly  tried,  and  prayers 
and  blessings,   passionately   ejaculated,  or  convulsively 

ifled,  went  hovering  over  all  the  multitude,  as  if  they 
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feared  some  great  calamity  to  themselves,  and  felt  stand- 
ing on  the  first  tremor  of  an  earthquake. 

^'  It  was  a  most  beautiful  summer's  day  on  which  they 
were  led  out  to  die ;  and  as  the  old  man  raised  his  eyes, 
for  the  last  time,  to  the  sky,  the  clouds  lay  motionless  on 
that  blue,  translucent  arch,  and  the  sun  shone  joyously 
over  the  magnificent  heavens.  It  seemed  a  day  made 
for  happiness  or  for  mercy.  But  no  pardon  dropped 
down  from  these  smiling  skies,  and  the  vast  multitude 
were  not  to  be  denied  the  troubled  feast  of  death.  Many 
.  who  now  stbod  there  wished  they  had  been  in  the  heart 
of  some  far-off  wood  or  glen ;  there  was  shrieking  and 
fainting,  not  only  among  maids,  and  wives,  and  matrons, 
who  had  come  there  in  the  mystery  of  their  hearts,  but 
men  fell  down  in  their  strength,  for  it  was  an  overwhelm- 
ing* thing  to  behold  a  father  and  his  only  son  now  haltered 
for  a  shameful  death.  '  Is  my  father  with  me  on  the 
scaffold  ?  —  give  me  his  hand,  for  I  see  him  not.'  I  join- 
ed their  hands  together,  and  at  that  moment  the  great 
bell  in  the  cathedral  tolled,  but  I  am  convinced  neither 
of  them  heard  the  sound.  For  a  moment  there  seemed 
to  be  no  such  thing  as  sound  in  the  world  ;  —  and  then 
all  at  once  the  multitude  heaved  like  the  sea,  and  uttered 
a  wild,  yelling  shriek.  Their  souls  were  in  eternity  — 
and  I  fear  not  to  say,  not  an  eternity  of  grief" 
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Tbe  fire  had  received  an  addition  of  a  large  ash-root 
and  a  heap  of  peats,  and  was  beginning  both  to  crackle 
and  blaze ;  the  hearth-stone  was  tidily  swept  —  the  supper 
table  set  —  and  every  seat,  bench,  chair,  and  stool  occu** 
pied  by  its  customary  owner,  except  the  high-backed, 
carved,  antique,  oaken  armed-chair  belonging  excluaive^ 
ly  to  the  good  man.  Innocence,  labor,  contentment,  and 
Biirth,  were  here  all  assembled  together  in  the  wide  low- 
roofed  kitchen  of  this  sheltered  farm-house,  ealled,  from 
its  situation  in  a  low  woody  dell,  the  How;  and  all  that 
was  wanting  to  make  the  happiness  complete  was  Abel 
Alison  himself,  the  master  and  father  of  the  family.  It 
seemed  to  them  that  he  was  rather  later  than  usual  in  re- 
turning from  the  city,  whither  he  went  every  market- 
day.  But  though  it  was  a  boisterous  night  in  April,  with 
4  good  drift  of  snow  going,  they  had  no  apprehensions 
whatever  of  his  safety;  and- when  they  heard  the  tramp- 
ling of  his  horse's  feet  on  the  gravel,  up  sprung  half  a 
dozen  creatures  of  various  sizes  to  hail  him  at  the  door, 
and  to  conduct  the  colt,  for  so  they  continued  to  call  a 
horse  now  about  fifteen  years  old,  to  his  fresh-strawed 
stall  in  the  byre.  All  was  right  —  Abel  entered  with  his 
.usual  smile,  his  wife  helped  him  off  with  his  great-coat, 
which  had  a  respectable  sprinkling  of  snow,  and  stiffen- 
ing of  frost ;  he  assumed  his  usual  seat,  or,  as  his  young- 
est son  and  namesake,  who  was  the  wit  of  the  family, 
called  it,  his  throne,  and  supper  immediately  smoking  on 
the  board,  a  blessing  was  said,  and  a  flourish  of  wooden 
spoons  ensued. 
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Supper  being  over,  and  a  contented  silence  prevailing, 
with  an  occasional  whispered  remark  of  merriment  or 
affection  circling  round,  Abel  Alison  rested  himself  with 
more  than  his  usual  formality  against  the  back  of  his 
chair,  and  putting  on  not  an  unhappy,  but  a  grave  face, 
told  his  wife,  and  family,  and  servants,  all  to  make  up 
their  minds  to  hear  some  very  bad  news  nearly  affecting 
themselves.  There  was  something  too  anxiously  serious 
in  his  look,  voice,  and  attitude,  to  permit  a  thought  of 
his  wishing  to  startle  them  for  a  moment  by  some  false 
alarm.  So  at  once  they  were  all  hushed  —  young  and 
old  —  and  turned  towards  their  father  with  fixed  counte- 
nances and  anxious  eyes. 

"  Wife  —  and  children  —  there  is  no  need,  surely,  to 
go  round  about  the  bush  —  I  will  tell  you  the  worst  in  a 
word.  —  I  am  ruined ;  —  that  is  to  say,  all  my  property  is 
lost,  —  gone,  —  and  we  must  leave  the  How.  There  is 
no  help  for  it  —  we  must  leave  the  How." 

His  wife's  face  grew  pale,  and  for  a  short  space  she 
said  nothing.  A  slight  convulsive  motion  went  over  all 
the  circle  as  if  they  had  been  one  body,  or  an  electric 
shock  had  struck  them  all  sitting  together  with  locked 
hands.  *'  Leave  the  How ! "  one  voice  sobbing  exclaim- 
ed —  it  was  a  female  voice  —  but  it  was  not  repeated,  and 
it  was  uncertain  from  whom  it  came. 

**  Why,  Abel," — said  his  wife  calmly,  who  had  now 
perfectly  recovered  herself,  "  if  we  must  leave  the  How, 
we  must  leave  a  bonny  sheltered  spot,  where  we  have 
seen  many  happy  days.  But  what  then  ?  surely  there 
may  be  contentment  found  many  a  where  else  besides  in 
this  cheerful  room,  and  round  about  our  birken  banks 
and  braes.  For  mysel,  I  shall  not  lose  a  night's  rest  at 
the  thought,  if  you,  Abel,  can  bear  it  —  and,  God  bless 
you,  I  have  known  you  bear  a  severer  blow  than  this!" 

Abel  Alison  was  a  free,  warm-hearted  man,  of  a  happy 
disposition,  and  always  inclined  to  look  at  every  thing  in 
a  favorable  light.  He  was  also  a  most  industrious,  hard- 
working man.  But  he  could  not  always  say  **  nay,"  — 
and  what  he  earned  with  a  month's  toil  he  had  more  than 
once^  lost  by  a  moment's  easy  good  nature.     He  had, 
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some  time  before,  imprudently  become  surety  for  an  ac- 
quaintance, who  had  no  such  rightful  claim  upon  him  — 
that  acquaintance  was  a  man  of  no  principle  —  and  Abel 
was  now  ruined  —  utterly  and  irretrievably  ruined.  Under 
such  circumstances,  he  could  not  be  altogether  without 
self-reproach  —  and  the  kind  magnanimity  of  his  wife 
uow  brought  the  tear  into  his  eye.  "Ay  —  ay  —  1  was 
just  the  old  man  in  that  foolish  business.  I  should  have 
remembered  you.  Alice  —  and  all  my  bairns.  But  I  hope 
—  I  know  you  will  forgive  me  —  for  having  thus  been 
the  means  of  bringing  you  all  to  poverty." 

Upon  this,  Abel's  eldest  son  —  a  young  man  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  stood  up,  and  first  looking  with 
the  most  respectful  tenderness  upon  his  father,  and  with 
a  cheerful  smile  upon  all  around,  said,  "  Father,  never 
more  utter  these  words  —  never  more  have  these  thoughts. 
You  have  fed  us,  clothed  us,  educated  us,  taught  us  what 
is  our  duty  to  God  and  man.  It  rests  with  ourselves  to 
practise  it.  We  all  love  you,  father;  we  are  all  grateful 
^—  we  would  all  lay  down  our  lives  to  save  yours.  But 
there  is  no  need  for  that  now.  What  has  happened? 
Nothing !  Are  we  not  all  well  —  all  strong  —  cannot 
we  all  work  ?  Ah  God  is  my  witness,  and  knows  my 
heart,  I  now  declare  before  you,  father,  that  this  is  not 
a  visitation,  but  it  is  a  blessing.  Now  it  will  be  tried 
whether  we  love  you,  father, —  whether  you  have  prayed 
every  morning  and  every  night  for  more  than  twenty 
years  for  ungrateful  children  —  whether  your  toil  in  sun, 
and  rain,  and  snow,  has  been  thankless  toil  —  or  whether 
we  will  not  all  rally  round  your  gray  head,  and  find  it  a 
pleasant  shelter  —  a  smooth  pillow  —  and  a  plenteous 
board  ;  "  —  and  with  that  he  unconsciously  planted  his 
foot  more  firmly  on  the  floor,  and  stretched  out  his  right 
arm,  standing  there  a  tall,  straight,  powerful  stripling,  in 
whom  there  was  visible  protection  and  succor  for  his  pa- 
rents and  their  declining  age. 

One  spirit  kindled  over  all ;  not  a  momentary  flash  of 
enthusiasm,  not  a  mere  movement  of  pity  and  love  tow- 
ards their  father,  which  might  give  way  to  dissatisfaction 
and  despondency,  —  but  a  true,  deep,  clear  reconcilement^ 
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of  their  souls  to  their  lot,  and  a  resolation  not  to  be  shak- 
en in  its  unqoaking  power  by  any  hardships  either  in  an- 
ticipation or  reality.  Abel  Alison  saw  and  felt  this,  and 
his  soul  burned  within  him.  '*  We  shall  all  go  to  ser- 
vice —  no  shame  in  that.  But  we  shall  have  time  enough 
to  consider  all  of  these  points  before  the  term-day.  We 
have  some  weeks  before  us  at  the  How ;  and  let  us  make 
the  most  of  them.     Wife,  children,  are  you  all  happy  ?  *' 

**  All  —  all  —  all  — perfectly  happy  ;  happier  than  ev- 
er," —  was  the  general  burst  of  the  reply. 

"  Stir  up  that  fire,  my  merry  little  Abel,*'  —  said  the 
mother,  —  '^  and  let  us  have  a  good,  full,  bright  blaze  on 
your  father's  face  —  God  bless  him  ! " 

Abel  brandished  an  immense  poker  in  both  hands,  and 
after  knitting  his  brows,  and  threatening  to  aim  a  mur- 
derous blow  on  the  temples  of  the  beautiful  little  Alice  on 
her  stool  close  to  the  ingle,  and  at  her  father's  feet,  a 
practical  joke  that  seemed  infinitely  amusing,  he  gave  the 
great  ash-root  a  thump  that  sent  a  thousand  sparkling 
gems  up  the  wide  chimney,  and  then  placing  the  poker 
under  it  like  a  lever,  he  hoisted  up  the  burning  mass,  till 
a  blaze  of  brightness  dazzled  all  their  eyes,  and  made 
Luath  start  up  from  his  slumbers  on  the  hearth. 

"  Come,  Alice,"  said  the  father,  "  for  we  must  not  be 
cheated  out  of  our  music  as  well  as  our  money  —  let  us 
have  your  song  as  usual,  my  bonny  linnet  —  something 
that  suits  the  season  —  cheerful  and  mournful  at  the  same 
time  — '  Auld  lang  syne,'  or  *  Lochaber  no  more.' "  *\l 
will  sing  them  baith,  father,  first  the  ane  and  then  the 
ither ;  "  —  and  as  her  sweet  silver  pipe  trilled  plaintively 
along,  now  and  then  other  voices,  and  among  them  that 
of  old  Abel  himself,  were  heard  joining  in  the  touching 
air. 

"  What  think  you  o'  the  singing  this  night  —  my 
gude  dog,  Luath  ? "  quoth  little  cunning  Abel,  taking  the 
dumb  creature's  offered  paw  into  his  hand.  '*  But  do  you 
know,  Luath  —  you  greedy  fellow,  who  have  often  stolen 
my  cheese  and  bread  on  the  hill  when -my  head  was  turn- 
ed —  though  you  are  no  thief  either,  Luath  —  I  say.  Sir, 
^do  you  know  that  we  are  all  going  to  be  starved  ?   Come, 
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here  is  the  last  mouthful  of  cake  you  will  ever  have  all 
the  days  of  your  life —  henceforth  you  must  eat  grass  like 
a  sheep.  Hold  your  nose  -*-  Sir  —  there — one  —  two — 
three !  Steady,  snap,  swallow !  Well  catched !  Digest 
that  and  be  thankful/' 

''Children/'  said  the  old  man,  ''suppose  we  make  a 
Pamily-Tryst,  which,  if  we  be  all  alive,  let  us  religiously 
keep  —  ay  —  religiously,  for  it  will  be  a  day  either  of  fast 
or  of  thanksgiving.  Let  us  all  meet  on  the  term-day,  that 
is,  I  believe,  the  twelfth  of  May  come  a  twelve-month,  on 
the  green  plat  of  ground  beside  the  Shaw-Linn,  in  which 
we  have  for  so  many  years  washed  our  sheep.  It  is  a  bon- 
ny, lown,  quiet  spot,  where  nobody  will  come  to  disturb 
US.  We  will  all  meet  together  before  the  gloaming,  and 
compare  the  stories  of  our  year's  life  and  doings,  and  say 
our  prayers  together  in  the  open  air,  and  beneath  the 
moon  and  stars."  The  proposal  was  joyfully  agreed  to 
by  all. 

Family  worship  was  now  performed.  Abel  Alison 
prayed  as  fervently,  and  with  as  grateful  a  heart  as  he  had 
done  the  night  before.  For  his  piety  did  not  keep  an  ac- 
count current  of  debtor  and  creditor  with  God.  All  was 
God'is —  of  his  own  he  had  nothing.  God  had  chosen  to 
vary  to  him  the  mode  and  place  of  his  few  remaining 
years  on  earth.  Was  that  a  cause  for  repining  ?  God 
had  given  him  health,  strength,  a  loving  wife,  dutiful  chil* 
dren,  a  good  conscience.  No  palsy  had  stricken  him,  no 
fever  devoured  him,  no  blindness  darkened  his  path. 
Only  a  few  gray  hairs  were  as  yet  sprinkled  among  the 
Mack.  Bis  boys  could  bear  being  looked  at  and  spoken 
to  in  any  company,  gentle  or  simple ;  and  his  daughters, 
they  were  like  the  water  lilies,  that  are  serene  in  the  calm 
clear  water,  but  no  less  serene  among  the  black  and  scow- 
ling waves.  So  Abel  Alison  and  all  his  family  lay  down 
on  their  beds ;  and  long  before  midnight  they  were  all 
fast  asleep. 

The  time  came  when  the  farm,  the  bonny  farm  of  the 
How  was  given  up,  and  another  family  took  possession. 
Abd's  whole  stock  was  taken  by  the  new  tenant,  who  was 
a  good,  and  honest,  and  merciful  man, —  at  a  fair  valuation. 

14 
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With  the  sum  thus  got,  Abel  paid  all  his  debts  —  that 
large  fatal  one — and  his  few  small  ones  at  the  Carpen- 
ter's shop,  the  Smithy,  and  Widow  Anderson's,  the  green, 
gray,  black,  brown,  and  white  grocer  of  the  village ;  and 
then  he  and  his  family  were  left  without  a  shilling.  Yet 
none  pitied  them ;  they  were  above  pity.  They  would  all 
have  scorned  either  to  beg  or  borrow,  for  many  of  their 
neighbors  were  as  poor,  and  not  a  great  many  much  rich- 
er than  themselves  afler  aU ;  and  therefore  they  set  their 
cheerful  faces  against  the  blast,  and  it  was  never  felt  to 
touch  them.  The  eldest  son  immediately  hired  himself 
at  high  wages,  for  his  abilities,  skill,  and  strength  were 
well  known,  as  head-servant  with  the  richest  farmer  in  the 
next  parish,  which  was  famous  for  its  agriculture.  The 
second  son,  who  was  of  an  ingenious  and  thoughtful  cast 
of  character,  engaged  himself  as  one  of  the  under-gard- 
eners,  at  Pollock-Castle;  and  the  third,  Abel  the  wag, 
became  a  shepherd  with  an  old  friend  of  his  father's, 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  How.  The  eldest  daugh- 
ter went  into  service  in  the  family  of  the  Laird  of  Southfield, 
one  of  the  most  respectable  in  the  parish.  The  second 
was  kindly  taken  into  the  Manse  as  a  nurse  to  the  younger 
children,  and  a  companion  to  the  elder;  and  Alice, 
who,  from  her  sweet  voice,  was  always  called  the  Linnet, 
became  a  shepherdess  along  with  her  brother  Abel.  The 
mother  went  to  the  Hall  to  manage  the  dairy  —  the  baro- 
net being  a  great  man  for  cheese  and  butter  —  and  the 
father  lived  with  her  in  a  small  cottage  near  the  Hall-gate, 
employing  himself  in  every  kind  of  work  that  offered  it- 
self, for  he  was  a  neat-handed  man,  and  few  things,  out 
of  doors  or  in  came  amiss  to  his  fingers,  whether  it  re- 
quired a  delicate  touch  or  a  strong  blow.  Thus  were 
they  all  settled  to  their  heart's  content  before  the  hedge- 
rows were  quite  green ;  and,  though  somewhat  scattered, 
yet  were  they  all  within  two  hours'  journey  of  each  other, 
and  their  hearts  were  all  as  close  together  as  when  inhab: 
iting  the  sweet,  lown,  bird-nest-like  cottage  of  the  How. 
The  year  with  all  its  seasons  fleeted  happily  by;  the 
long  warm  months  of  summer,  when  the  night  brings 
coolness  rather  than  the  shut  of  light;  the  fitful,  broken, 
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and  tempestuous  autumn ;  the  winter,  whose  short  but  se- 
vere days  of  toil  in  the  barn,  and  cheerful  fire-side  nights, 
with  all  their  work,  and  all  their  amusements ;  soon,  too 
soon,  it  is  often  felt,  give  way  to  the  open  weather  and 
active  life  of  spring ;  the  busy,  working,  enlivening  spring 
itself,  were  now  flown  by,  and  it  was  now  the  day  of  the 
Family-Tryst,  the  dear  twelfth  day  of  the  beautiful  but 
capricious  month  of  May. 

Had  any  one  died  whose  absence  would  damp  the  joy 
and  hilarity  of  the  Family-Tryst,  and  make  it  a  meeting 
for  the  shedding  of  tears  ?  No.  A  kind  God  had  count- 
ed the  beatings  of  every  pulse,  and  kept  the  blood  of  them 
all  in  a  tranquil  flow.  The  year  had  not  passed  by  with- 
out many  happy  greetings ;  they  had  met  often  and  often ; 
at  church,  at  market,  on  chance  visits  at  neighbors'  houses, 
and  not  rarely  at  the  cottage  at  the  Hall-gate.  There 
had  been  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  separation.  Yet 
now  that  the  hour  of  the  Family-Tryst  was  near  at  hand, 
all  their  hearts  bounded  within  them,  and  they  saw  before 
them  all  day  that  smooth  verdant  plat,  and  heard  the  de- 
lightful sound  of  that  waterfall. 

The  day  had  been  cheerful,  both  with  breezes  and 
with  sunshine,  and  not  a  rain-cloud  had  shown  itself  in 
the  sky.  Towards  the  afternoon  the  wind  fell,  and  na- 
ture became  more  serenely  beautiful  every  minute  as  the 
evening  was  coming  on  with  its  silent  dews.  The  parents 
came  first  to  the  Trysting-place,  cheered,  as  they  ap- 
proached it  down  the  woody  glen,  by  the  deepening  voice 
of  the  Shaw-linn.  Was  that  small  turf-built  altar,  and 
the  circular  turf-seat  that  surrounded  it,  built  by  fairy 
hands?  They  knew  at  once  that  some  of  their  happy 
children  had  so  employed  a  few  leisure  evening  hours,  and 
they  sat  down  on  the  little  mound  with  hearts  overflowing 
with  silent  —  perhaps  speechless  gratitude. 

But  they  sat  not  long  there  by  themselves;  beloved 
faces,  at  short  intervals,  came  smiling  upon  them ;  one 
through  the  coppice-wood,  where  there  was  no  path; 
another  across  the  meadow ;  a  third  appeared  with  a  glad- 
some shout  on  the  cliff  of  the  water-fall,  a  fourth  seemed 
to  rise  out  of  the  very  ground  before  them ;  and  last  of  all 
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came,  preceded  by  the  sound  of  laughter  and  of  aoiig, 
with  which  the  calm  air  was  stirred,  Abel  and  Alice,  tbe 
fairies  who  had  reared  that  green  grassy  altar,  and  who, 
from  their  covert  in  the  shade,  had  been  enjoying  the 
gradual  assemblage.  **  Blessings  be  to  our  God,  not  a 
head  is  wanting,''  said  the  father,  unable  to  contain  his 
tears ;  ^*  this  night  could  I  die  in  peace !  ** 

Little  Abel  and  Alice,  who,  from  their  living  so  near 
the  spot,  had  taken  upon  themselves  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  evening's  ceremonial,  brought  forth  from  a 
bush  where  they  had  concealed  them,  a  basket  of  bread 
and  cheese,  and  butter,  a  jar  of  milk,  and  another  of 
honey ;  and  placed  them  upon  the  turf,  as  if  they  had 
been  a  rural  gifl  to  some  rural  deity.  "  I  thought  you 
would  be  all  hungry,"  said  Abel,  '■  ailer  your  trudge,  and 
as  for  Simon  there,  the  jolly  gardener,  he  will  eat  all  the 
kibbock  himself,  if  I  do  not  keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  him. 
Simon  was  always  a  sure  hand  at  a  meal.  But,  Alice, 
reach  me  over  the  milk-jar.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  all 
your  very  good  healths ;  Our  noble  selves."  This  was 
felt  to  be  very  fair  wit  of  Abel's,  9nd  there  was  an  end  to 
the  old  man's  tears. 

**Ivote,"  quoth  Abel,  "that  every  man  (beginning 
with  myself,  who  will  be  the  oldest  man  among  you  when 
I  have  lived  long  enough)  give  an  account  of  himself, 
and  produce  whatever  of  the  ready  rhino  he  may  have 
made,  found,  or  stolen,  since  he  leil  the  How.  However, 
I  will  give  way  to  my  father ;  now  for  it,  father ;  let  us  hear 
if  you  have  been  a  good  boy."  "  Will  that  imp  never 
hold  his  tongue  ? "  cried  the  mother,  making  room  for 
him  at  the  same  time  on  the  turf  seat  by  her  side ;  and 
beckoning  him  with  a  smile,  which  be  obeyed,  to  occu- 
py it. 

"  Well  then,"  quoth  the  father,  "  I  have  not  been  sit- 
ting with  my  hands  folded,  or  leaning  on  my  elbows. 
Among  other  small  matters,  I  have  helped  to  lay  about 
half  a  mile  of  high  road  on  the  Macadam  plan,  across  the 
lang  quagmire  on  the  Mearns  Muir,  so  that  nobody  need 
be  sucked  in  there  again  for  fifty  years  to  come  at  the 
very  soonest.     With  my  own  single  pair  of  hands  I  have 
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built  about  thirty  rood  of  stone  dike  five  feet  high,  with 
two  rows  of  through-stones,  connecting  Saunders  Mill's 
garden  wall  with  the  fence  round  the  Fir  Belt.  I  have 
delved  to  some  decent  purpose  on  some  half  score  of 
neighbors'  kail-yards,  and  clipped  the  hedges  round  and 
straight,  not  forgetting  to  dock  a  bit  of  the  tails  o'  some 
o'  the  peacocks  and  outlandish  birds  on  that  queer  auld- 
fashioned  terrace  at  Mallets-Heugh.  *!  cannot  have  mown 
under  some  ten  braid  Scots  acres  of  rye-grass  and  meadow 
hay  together,  but  finding  my  back  stiff  in  the  stooping,  I 
was  a  stooker  and  a  banster  on  the  Corn-rigs.  I  have 
thrashed  a  few  thrieves  in  the  minister's  barn  —  prime 
oats  they  were,  for  the  glebe  had  been  seven  years  in  lea. 
I  have  gone  some  dozen  times  to  Lesmahago  for  the 
clear  lowing  coals,  a  drive  of  forty  miles  back  and  for- 
ward, I'se  warrant  it.  I  have  felled  and  boughed  about 
forty  ash-trees,  and  lent  a  hand  now  and  then  in  the  saw- 
pit,  I  also  let  some  o'  the  daylight  into  the  fir  wood  at 
Hall-side,  and  made  a  bonny  bit  winding  walk  along  the 
burn-side  for  the  young  ladies'  feet.  So  to  make  a  long 
story  short,  there  is  a  receipt  (clap  a  bit  o'  turf  on't, 
Abel,  to  keep  it  frae  fleeing  off  the  daisies)  from  the 
Savings  Bank,  for  twenty-five  pounds  thirteen  shillings, 
signed  by  Baillie  Trumbell's  ain  hand^  That  is  a  sight 
gude  for  sair  een !  Now,  Mrs.  Alison,  for  I  must  give 
you  the  title  you  bear  at  the  Hall,  what  say  you  ?  " 

"  I  have  done  nothing  but  superintend  the  making  o' 
butter  and  cheese,  the  one  as  rich  as  Dutch,  and  the  other 
preferable  to  Stilton.  My  wages  are  just  fifteen  pounds, 
and  there  they  are.  Lay  them  down  beside  your  father's 
receipt.  But  I  have  more  to  tell  If  ever  we  are  able 
to  take  a  bit  farm  of  our  own  again,  my  Lady  has  prom- 
ised to  give  me  the  Ayrshire  Hawkie,  that  yields  sixteen 
pints  a  day  for  months  at  a  time,  o'  real  rich  milkness. 
She  would  bring  twenty  pounds  in  any  market.  So 
count  that  thirty-five  pounds,  my  bonny  bairns.  Speak 
out,  my  Willy  ,•  no  fear  but  you  have  a  good  tale  to  tell." 

"  There  is  a  receipt  for  thirty  pounds,  lent  this  blessed 
day,  at  five  per  cent,  to  auld  Laird  Shaw  —  as  safe  as  the 
ground  we  tread  upon.     My  wages  are  forty  pounds  a 
14* 
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year,  as  you  know,  aod  I  have  twice  got  the  first  prize 
at  the  competition  o'  ploughmen  —  thanks  to  you,  father, 
for  that.  The  rest  of  the  money  is  gone  upon  fine  clothes 
and  upon  the  bonny  lasses  on  Fair-day.  Why  should 
not  we  have  our  enjoyments  in  this  world  as  well  as 
richer  folk?"  *'God  bless  you,  Willy,''  said  the  dd 
man ;  **  you  would  not  let  me  nor  your  mother  part  with 
our  Sunday's  clothes,  when  that  crash  came  upon  us, 
though  we  were  willing  to  do  so,  to  right  all  our  creditors. 
You  became  surety  for  the  amount,  aod  you  have  paid  it 
—  I  know  that.  Well  —  it  may  not  be  worth  speaking 
about  —  but  it  is  worth  thinking  about,  Willy,  and  a 
father  need  not  be  ashamed  to  receive  a  kindness  from 
his  own  flesh  and  blood." 

''  It  is  my  turn  now,"  said  Andrew,  the  young  gard^i- 
er.  "  There  is  twelve  pounds  —  and  next  year  it  will  be 
twenty.  I  am  to  take  the  flower  garden  into  my  own 
hand  —  and  let  the  Paisley  florists  look  after  their  pinks, 
and  tulips,  and  anemones,  or  I  know  where  the  prizes 
will  come  after  this.  There 's  a  bunch  o'  flowers  for 
you,  Alice ;  if  you  put  them  in  water  they  will  live  till 
the  Sabbath-day,  and  you  may  put  some  of  them  into 
•your  bonnet.  Father,  William  said  he  had  to  thank  yon 
for  his  ploughmanship  —  so  have  I  for  my  gardening ; 
and  wide  and  rich  as  the  flower  garden  is  that  I  am  to 
take  now  under  my  own  hand,  do  you  think  I  will  ever 
love  it  better,  or  sa  weel,  as  the  bit  plat  on  the  bank-side, 
with  its  bower  in  the  corner,  the  birks  hanging  over  it 
without  keeping  off  the  sun,  and  the  clear  burnie  wimp- 
ling  away  at  its  foot  ?  There  I  first  delved  with  a  small 
spade  o*  my  ain  —  you  put  the  shaft  in  yourself,  father  — 
and;  trust  me,  it  will  be  a  while  before  that  piece  of  wood 
gangs  into  the  fire.'' 

•*  Now  for  my  speech,"  said  Abel ;  '*  short  and  sweet 
is  my  motto.  I  like  something  pithy.  Lo,  and  behold, 
a  modiwart's  skin,  with  five  an,d  forty  shillings  in  silver ! 
It  goes  to  my  heart  to  part  with  them.  Mind,  father,  I 
only  lend  them  to  you.  And  if  you  do  not  repay  them 
with  two  shillings  and  better  of  interest  next  May-day, 
old  style,  I  will  put  the  affair  into  the  hands  of  scranky 


Pate  Orr,  the  writer  at  Thoroy-Bank.  But  hold;  will 
you  give  me  what  is  called  heritable  security  1  *—  that 
means  land,  doesn't  it  ?  Well^  then,  turf  is  land ;  aad  I 
thus  fling  down  the  modiwart  purse  oh  the  turf,  and  that 
is  lending  money  on  heritable  se&urity/'  A  g&pfiral 
laugh  rewarded  this  ebullition  of  genius  from  Abel,  who 
received  such  plaudits  with  a  face  of  cunning  soleinQity, 
and  then  the  eldest  daughter  meekly  tpok  vp  the  word 
and  said;  **  My  wages  were  niqe  pounds  —  there  they 
are ! "  "  Oh !  ho ! "  cried  Abel,  "  who  gave  you,  Agnes, 
that  bonny,  blue-spotted  silk  handkerchief  round  your 
neck,  and  that  bonny,  but  gae  droll  patterned  gown? 
You  had  not  these  at  the  How ;  may  be  you  got  them 
from  your  sweetheart ; "  and  Agnes  blushed  in  her  inno- 
cence like  the  beautiful  flower,  *'  Celestial  rosy  red,  love's 
proper  hue." 

The  little  Nourice  from  the  Manse  laid  down  on  the 
turf  without  speaking,  but  with  a  heartsome  smile,  her 
small  wages  of  four  pounds ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  little, 
fair-haired,  blue-eyed,  snowy-skinned  Alice,  the  shep- 
herdess, with  a  motion  sofl  as  light,  and  with  a  voice 
sweet  as  an  air-harp,  placed  her  wages,  too,  beside  the 
rest :  "  There  is  a  golden  guinea ;  it  is  to  be  two  next 
year,  and  so  on  till  I  am  fifleen.  Every  little  helps." 
And  her  father  took  her  to  his  heart,  and  kissed  her  glis- 
tening ringlets,  and  her  smiling  eyes,  that  happily  shut 
beneath  the  touch  of  his  loving  lips. 

By  this  time  the  sun  had  declined;  and  the  sweet, 
sober  gloaming,  was  about  to  melt  into  the  somewhat 
darker  beauty  of  a  summer  night.  The  air  was  now 
still  and  silent,  as  if  unseen  creatures  that  had  been  busy 
there  had  all  gone  to  rest.  The  mavis,  that  had  been 
singing  loud  and  mellow,  and  clear,  on  the  highest  point 
of  a  larch,  now  and  then  heard  by  the  party  in  their  hap- 
piness, had  flitted  down  to  be  near  his  mate  on  her  nest 
within  the  hollow  root  of  an  old,  ivy-wreathed  yew-tree. 
The  snow-whiite  coney  looked  out  from  the  coppice,  and 
bending  his  long  ears  towards  the  laughing  scene,  drew 
back  unstartled  into  the  thicket.  "  Nay,  nay,  Luath," 
whispered  Abel,  patting  his  dog,  that  was  between  his 
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knees,  *'  yoa  must  not  kill  the  poor  bit  white  rabbit ;  bat 
if  a  maukin  would  show  herself  I  would  let  thee  take  a 
battle  afler  her  through  the  wood ;  for  she  could  only 
cock  her  fud  at  a'  thy  yelping,  and  land  thee  in  a  net  o' 
briers,  to  scratch  thy  hide  and  tangle  thy  tail  in.  You 
canna  catch  a  maukin,  Luath ;  they're  ower  soople  for 
you,  you  fat,  lazy  tyke." 

The  old  man  now  addressed  his  children  with  a  fervent 
voice,  and  told  them  that  their  dutiful  behavior  to  him, 
their  industrious  habits,  their  moral  conduct  in  general, 
and  their  regard  to  their  religious  duties,  all  made  them 
a  blessing  to  him,  for  which  he  never  could  be  sufficient- 
ly thankful  to  the  Giver  of  all  mercies.  **  Money,"  said 
he,  '*  is  well  called  the  root  of  all  evil,  but  not  so  now. 
There  it  lies,  upon  that  turf,  an  offering  from  poor  chil- 
dren to  their  poor  parents.  It  is  a  beautiful  sight,  ray 
bairns ;  but  your  parents  need  it  not.  They  have  enough. 
May  God  forever  bless  you,  my  dear  bairns.  That  night 
at  the  How,  I  said  this  meeting  would  be  either  a  fast  or 
a  thanksgiving ;  and  that  we  would  praise  God  with  a 
prayer  and  also  the  voice  of  psalms.  No  house  }^  near ; 
no  path  by  which  any  one  will  be  coming  at  this  quiet 
hour.     So  let  us  worship  our  Maker :  here  is  the  Bible." 

"  Father,"  said  the  eldest  son,  "  will  you  wait  a  few 
minutes;  for  1  am  every  moment  expecting  two  dear 
friends  to  join  us  ?  Listen ....  I  hear  footsteps,  and  the 
sound  of  voices  round  the  corner  of  the  coppice.  They 
are  at  hand." 

A  beautiful  young  woman,  dressed  almost  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  farmer's  daughter,  but  with  a  sort  of  sylvan 
grace  about  her,  that  seemed  to  denote  a  somewhat  higher 
station,  now  appeared,  along  with  a  youth,  who  might  be 
her  brother.  Kindly  greetings  were  interchanged,  hnd 
room  being  made  for  them,  they  formed  part  of  the  circle 
round  the  altar  of  turf.  A  sweet  surprise  was  in  the 
hearts  of  the  party  at  this  addition  to  their  number,  and 
every  face  brightened  with  a  new  delight.  "  That  is 
bonny  Sally  Mather  of  the  Burn-House,"  whispered  little 
Alice  to  her  brother  Abel.  **  She  passed  me  ae  day  on 
the  brae,  and  made  me  the  present  of  a  comb  for  my  hair, 
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you  keo,  when  you  happened  to  be  qn  the  ither  side  o' 
the  wood !  Oh !  Abel,  has  nae  she  the  bonniest  ^^^  the 
sweetest  een  that  ever  you  saw  smile  ? " 

This  young  woman,  who  appeared  justly  so  beautiful  ip 
the  eyes  of  little  Alice,  was  even  more  so  in  those  of  her 
eldest  brother.  She  was  sitting  at  his  side,  ^nd  the  wide 
earth  did  not  contain  two  happier  human  beipgs  than 
these  humble,  virtuous,  and  sincere  lovers,  Sally  Mather 
was  the  beauty  of  the  parish ;  and  she  w^s  alsp  an  heiress, 
or  rather  now  the  owner  of  the  Burn-House,  a  f9rm  worth 
about  a  hundred  a-year,  and  one  of  the  pleassintest  situa- 
tions in  a  parbh  remarkable  for  the  picturesque  and  ro- 
mantic character  of  its  scenery.  She  had  received  a  much 
better  education  than  young  women  generally  do  in  her 
rank  of  life,  her  father  having  been  a  copamop  farmer,  but, 
by  successful  skill  and  industry,  having  been  enabled,  in 
the  decline  of  life,  to  purchase  liie  farm  which  he  had  im- 
proved to  such  a  pitch  of  beautiful  cultivation.  Her  heart 
William  Alison  had  won ;  and  now  she  had  been  for  soQa0 
days  betrothed  to  him  as  his  bride.  He  now  informed 
his  parents,  and  all  his  brothers  and  sisters  of  this ;  4pd 
proud  was  he,  and  better  than  proud,  when  they  all  bade 
God  bless  her,  and  when  his  father  and  mother  toolf  her 
each  by  the  hand,  and  kissed  her,  and  wept  ov^v  he?  i^ 
the  fullness  of  their  exceeding  joy. 

*'  We  are  to  be  married  at  midsummer ;  and,  father  and 
mother,  before  the  winter  sets  in,  there  shall  be  a  dwelling 
ready  for  you,  not  quite  so  roomy  as  our  old  house  at  the 
How,  but  a  bonny  bield  for  you,  I  hope,  for  many  a  year 
to  come.  It  is  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  pur  own 
house,  and  we  shall  not  charge  you  a  high  rent  for  it,  ^nd 
the  two  or  three  fields  about  it.  You  shall  be  4  farmer 
again,  father,  and  no  fear  of  ever  being  turned  out  pgaia, 
be  the  lease  short  or  long.  " 

Fair  Sally  Mather  joined  her  lover  in  this  request  >vith 
her  kindly  smiling  eyes,  and  what  greater  happiness  could 
there  be  to  such  parents  than  to  think  of  passing  the  re- 
mainder of  their  declining  life  near  such  a  son,  and  such  a 
pleasant  being  as  their  new  daughter?  *'  Abel  and  I," 
cried  little  Alice,  upable  to  repress  her  joyful  affection. 
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**  will  live  with  you  again — I  will  do  all  the  work  aboat 
the  house  that  I  am  strong  enough  for,  and  Abel,  you  ken, 
is  as  busy  as  the  unwearied  bee,  and  will  help  my  father 
about  the  fields,  better  and  better  every  year.  May  we 
come  home  to  you  from  service,  Abel  and  I  ?  "  *'  Are 
you  not  happy  enough  where  you  are  ? "  asked  the  mother, 
with  a  loving  voice.  "  Happy  or  not  happy, "  quoth  Abel, 
"  home  we  come  at  the  term,  as  sure  as  that  is  the  cuc- 
koo. Hearken  how  the  dunce  keeps  repeating  his  own 
name,  as  if  any  body  did  not  know  it  already.  Yonder 
he  goes  —  with  his  titling  at  his  tail  —  people  talk  of  the 
cuckoo  never  being  seen ;  why  I  cannot  open  my  eyes 
without  seeing  either  him  or  his  wife.  Well,  as  I  was 
saying  —  father  —  home  Alice  and  I  come  at  the  term. 
Pray,  what  wages?  '* 

But  what  brought  the  young  Laird  of  Southfield  here  ? 
thought  the  mother  —  while  a  dim  and  remote  suspicion, 
too  pleasant,  too  happy,  to  be  true,  passed  across  her  ma- 
ternal heart.  Her  sweet  Agnes  was  a  servant  in  his 
father^s  house  —  and  though  that  father  was  a  laird,  and 
lived  on  his  own  land,  yet  he  was  in  the  very  same  con- 
dition of  life  as  her  husband,  Abel  Alison  —  they  had 
often  sat  at  each  other's  table  —  and  her  bonny  daughter 
was  come  of  an  honest  kind,  and  would  not  disgrace  any 
iiusband  either  in  his  own  house,  or  a  neighbor's,  or  in  his 
seat  in  the  kirk.  Such  passing  thoughts  were  thickening 
in  the  mother's  breast,  and  perhaps  not  wholly  unknown 
also  to  the  father's,  when  the  young  man,  looking  towards 
Agnes,  who  could  not  lift  up  her  eyes  from  the  ground, 
said,  "My  father  is  willing  and  happy  that  I  should  mar- 
ry the  daughter  of  Abel  Alison.  For  he  wishes  me  no 
other  wife  than  the  virtuous  daughter  of  an  honest  man. 
And  I  will  be  happy  —  if  my  Agnes  make  as  good  a  wife 
as  her  mother. " 

A  perfect  blessedness  now  filled  the  souls  of  Abel  Ali- 
son and  his  wife.  One  year  ago,  and  they  were,  what  is 
called,  utterly  ruined  —  they  put  their  trust  in  God  —  and 
now  they  received  their  reward.  But  their  pious  and 
humble  hearts  did  not  feel  it  to  be  a  reward,  for  in  them- 
selves they  were  conscious  of  no  desert.     The  joy  came 
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from  heaven,  undeserved  by  tbem,  and  with  silent  thanks- 
giving and  adoration  did  they  receive  it,  like  dew  into 
their  opening  spirits. 

'*  Rise  up,  Alice,  and  let  us  have  a  dance,  "  and  with 
these  words  little  Abel  caught  his  unreluctant  sister  round 
the  waist,  and  whirled  her  off  into  the  open  green,  as 
smooth  as  a  floor.  The  young  gardener  took  from  his 
pocket  a  German  flute,  and  began  warbling  away,  with 
much  flourishing  execution,  the  gay  lively  air  of  "  Oure 
the  water  to  Charlie,  "  and  the  happy  children,  who  had 
been  one  winter  at  the  dancing  school,  and  had  often 
danced  by  themselves  on  the  fairy  rings  on  the  hill-side, 
glided  through  the  gloaming  in  all  the  mazes  of  a  volun- 
tary and  extemporaneous  duet.  And  then,  descending 
suddenly  and  beautifully  from  the  very  height  of  glee 
mto  a  composed  gladness,  left  off  the  dance  in  a  moment, 
and  again  seated  themselves  in  the  applauding  circle. 

"  I  have  dropped  my  library  out  of  my  pocket, "  said 
Abel,  springing  up  again ;  "  yonder  it  is  lying  on  the 
green.  That  last  touch  of  the  Highland  Fling  jerked  it 
out.  Here  it  is  ;  bonny  Robbie  Burns,  the  Twa  Dogs, 
the  Vision,  the  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,  and  many,  many 
^  gay  sang  —  and  some  sad  anes,  which  I  will  leave  to 
Alice  there,  and  other  bits  o'  teuder-hearted  lassies;  but 
fun  and  frolic  for  my  money. " 

"I  would  not  give  my  copy  o*  Allan  Ramsay,"  replied 
Alice, "  for  a  stall  fu'  of  Burns's ;  at  least  gin  the  Saturday 
^igbt  was  clipped  out.  When  did  he  ever  make  sic  a 
poem  as  the  Gentle  Shepherd  ?  Tell  me  that,  Abel  ?  Dear 
"Jfi  but  is  na  this  sweet  quiet  place,  and  the  linn  there,  and 
^e  trees,  and  this  green  plat,  just  as  bonnie  as  Habbie's 
How?  Might  na  a  bonny  poem  be  made  just  about  ourselves 
J  sitting  here  sae  happy  —  and  my  brother  going  to  marry 
bonny  Sally  Mather,  and  my  sister  the  young  laird  o* 
Souihfield  ?  Tse  warrant,  if  Allan  Ramsay  had  been  alive, 
Jind  one  of  the  party,  he  would  have  put  us  a'  into  a  poem : 
^^  aiblins  called  it  the  Family-Tryst."  "I  will  do 
that  myself,"  said  Abel;  "I  am  a  dab  at  verse.  I  made 
*ome  capital  ones  yesterday  afternoon ;  I  wrote  them  down 
on  my  slate  below  the  sum  total ;  but  some  crumbs  had 
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fillen  out  o*  my  pouch  on  the  slate,  and  Luath,  licking 
them  up,  licked  out  a'  my  fine  poems.  I  could  greet  to 
think  o't." 

But  now  the  moon  showed  her  dazzling  crescent  right 
over  their  heads,  as  if  she  had  issued  gleaming  forth  from 
the  deep  blue  of  that  very  spot  of  heaven  in  which  she 
liung ;  and  fainter  or  brighter,  far  and  wide  over  the  fir- 
mament, was  seen  the  great  host  of  stars.  The  old  man 
reverently  uncovered  his  head;  and  looking  up  to  the 
diffused  brilliancy  of  the  magnificent  arch  of  heaven,  he 
solemnly  exclaimed, ''  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God ;  and  the  firmament  showeth  forth  his  handywork. 
Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night  show- 
eth knowledge.  My  children,  let  us  kneel  down  and 
pray.'^  They  did  so ;  and,  on  rising  from  that  prayer,  the 
mother,  looking  towards  her  husband,  said,  '*  I  have  been 
young,  and  now  I  am  old ;  yet  have  I  not  seen  the  right- 
eous forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging  bread." 
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Allan  Bruce  and  Fanny  Raeburn  were  in  no  re- 
spect remarkable  among  the  simple  inhabitants  of  the 
village  in  which  they  were  born.  They  both  bore  a  fair 
reputation  in  the  parish,  and  they  were  both  beloved  by 
their  own  friends  and  relations.  He  was  sober,  honest, 
active,  and  industrious ;  exemplary  in  the  common  duties 
of  private  life;  possessed  of  the  humble  virtues  becoming 
his  humble  condition,  and  unstained  by  any  of  those 
gross  vices  that  sometimes  deform  the  character  of  the 
poor.  She  was  modest,  good-tempered,  contented,  and 
religious — and  much  is  contained  in  these  four  words. 
Beauty  she  was  not  thought  to  possess;  nor  did  she  at- 
tract attention;  but  whatever  charm  resides  in  pure 
health,  innocence  of  heart,  and  simplicity  of  manners, 
that  belonged  to  Fanny  Raeburn ;  while  there  was  noth- 
ing either  about  her  face  or  figure  to  prevent  her  seeming 
even  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  a  lover. 

These  two  humble  and  happy  persons  were  betrothed 
in  marriage.  Their  affection  had  insensibly  grown  with- 
out any  courtship,  for  they  had  lived  daily  in  each  other's 
sight ;  and,  undisturbed  by  jealousy  or  rivalry,  by  agita- 
ting hopes  or  depressing  fears,  their  hearts  had  been  tend- 
erly united  long  before  their  troth  was  solemnly  pledged ; 
and  they  now  looked  forward  with  a  calm  and  rational 
satisfaction  to  the  happy  years  which  they  humbly  hoped 
might  be  stored  up  for  them  by  a  bountiful  Providence. 
Their  love  was  without  romance,  but  it  was  warm,  tender, 
and  true ;  they  were  prepared  by  its  strength  to  make 
any  sacrifice  for  each  other's  sake ;  and,  had  death  taken 
15 
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away  either  of  them  before  the  wedding-day,  the  surviTor 
might  not  perhaps  have  been  clamorous  in  grief,  or  visit- 
ed the  grave  of  the  departed  with  nightly  lamentations, 
but  not  the  less  would  that  grief  have  been  sincere,  and 
not  the  less  faithful  would  memory  have  been  to  all  the 
images  of  the  past. 

Their  marriage-day  was  fixed — and  Allan  Bruce  had 
rented  a  small  cottage,  with  a  garden  sloping  down  to  the 
stream  that  cheered  his  native  village.  Thither,  in  about 
two  months,  he  was  to  take  his  sweet  and  affectionate 
Fanny ;  she  was  to  work  with  her  needle  as  before ;  and 
he  in  the  fields.  No  change  was  to  take  place  in  their 
lives,  but  a  change  from  contentment  to  happiness ;  and 
if  God  prolonged  to  them  the  possession  of  health,  and 
blessed  them  with  children,  they  feared  not  to  bring  them 
decently  up,  and  to  afford  sunshine  and  shelter  to  the  liv- 
ing flowers  that  might  come  to  gladden  their  house. 
Such  thoughts  visited  the  souls  of  the  lovers, — and  they 
were  becoming  dearer  and  dearer  to  one  another  every 
hour  that  brought  them  closer  to  their  marriage-day. 

At  this  time  Allan  began  to  feel  a  slight  dimness  in  bis 
sight,  of  which  he  did  not  take  much  notice,  attributing 
it  to  some  indisposition  brought  on  by  the  severity  of  his 
winter*s  work.  For  had  he  toiled  late  and|early,  during 
all  weathers,  and  at  every  kind  of  labor,  to  gain  a  sum 
sufficient  to  furnish  respectably  his  lowly  dwelling,  and 
also  to  array  his  sweet  bride  in  wedding-clothes  of  which 
she  should  not  need  to  be  ashamed.  .  The  dimness,  how- 
ever, each  succeeding  day,  darkened  and  deepened,  till 
even  his  Fanny's  face  was  indistinctly  discerned  by  him, 
and  he  lost  altogether  the  smile  which  never  failed  to 
brighten  it  whenever  he  appeared.  Then  he  became  sad 
and  dispirited,  for  the  fear  of  blindness  fell  upon  him,  and 
he  thought  of  his  steps  being  led  in  his  helplessness  by 
the  hand  of  a  child>  He  prayed  to  God  to  avert  this 
calamity  from  him — but  if  not,  to  bestow  upon  him  the 
virtue  of  resignation.  He  thought  of  the  different  blind 
men  whom  he  had  known,  and,  as  far  as  he  knew,  they 
all  seemed  happy.  That  belief  pacified  his  soul,  when  it 
was  about  to  give  way  to  a  passionate  despair ;  and  every 
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raoroiDg  at  sunrise,  when  the  first  advancing  verdure  of 
spring  seemed  more  dim  and  glimmering  before  his  eyes, 
he  felt  his  soul  more  and  more  resigned  to  that  final  ex- 
tinction of  the  day's  blessed  light,  which  he  knew  must 
be  his  doom  before  the  earth  was  covered  with  the  flow- 
ers and  fragrance  of  June. 

It  was  as  he  had  feared ;  and  Allan  Bruce  was  now 
stone-blind.  Fanny's  voice  had  always  been  sweet  to  his 
ear,  and  now  it  was  sweeter  still  when  heard  in  the  dark- 
ness. Sweet  had  been  the  kisses  which  breathed  from 
Fanny's  lips,  while  his  eyes  delighted  in  their  rosy  fresh- 
ness. But  sweeter  were  they  now  when  they  touched  his 
eyelids,  and  he  felt  upon  his  cheeks  her  fast  trickling 
tears.  She  visited  him  in  his  father's  house,  and  led  him 
with  her  gently  guiding  hands  into  the  adjacent  fields, 
and  down  along  the  stream  which  he  said  he  liked  to 
hear  murmuring  by;  and  then  they  talked  together  about 
themselves,  and  on  their  knees  prayed  to  God  to  counsel 
them  what  to  do  in  their  distress. 

These  meetings  were  always  happy  meetings  to  them 
both,  nothwithstanding  the  many  mournful  thoughts  with 
which  they  were  necessarily  attended;  but  to  Allan 
Bruce  they  yielded  a  support  that  did  not  forsake  him  in 
bis  hours  of  uncompanioned  darkness.  His  love,  which 
had  formerly  been  joyful  in  the  warmth  of  youth,  and  in 
the  near  prospect  of  enjoyment,  was  now  chastened  by 
the  sad  sense  of  his  unfortunate  condition,  and  rendered 
thereby  a  deep  and  devout  emotion  which  had  its  com- 
fort in  its  own  unwitnessed  privacy  and  imperishable 
truth.  The  tones  of  his  Fanny's  voice  were  with  him 
on  his  midnight  bed,  when  his  afBiction  was  like  to  over- 
come his  fortitude ;  and  to  know  that  he  was  still  tender- 
ly beloved  by  that  gentle  and  innocent  friend,  was  a 
thought  that  gave  light  to  darkness,  and  suffered  sleep  to 
fall  balmily  on  lids  that  shut  up  eyes  already  dark  as  in 
profoundest  slumber.  The  meek  fold  of  her  pitying  em- 
brace was  with  him  in  the  vague  uncertainty  of  his 
dreams ;  and  oflen  he  saw  faces  in  his  sleep  beaming  con- 
solation upon  him,  that  always  assumed  at  last  Fanny's 
eatures,  and  as  they  grew  more  distinct,  brightened  up 
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into  a  perfect  likeness  of  his  own  faithful  and  disinterested 
maiden.  He  lay  down  with  her  image,  because  it  was 
in  his  evening" prayers;  he  rose  up  with  her  image,  or  it 
came  gliding  in  upon  him,  as  he  knelt  down  at  his  bed- 
side in  the  warm  beams  of  the  unseen  morning  light. 

Allan  and  Fanny  were  children  of  poor  parents ;  and 
when  he  became  blind,  they,  and  indeed  all  their  friends 
and  relations,  set  their  faces  against  this  marriage.  This 
they  did  in  kindness  to  them  both,  for  prudence  is  one  of 
the  best  virtues  of  the  poor,  and  to  indulge  even  the  holi- 
est affections  of  our  nature,  seems  to  them  to  be  sinful,  if 
an  infliction  from  God's  hand  intimates  that  such  union 
would  lead  to  sorrow  and  distress.  The  same  thoughts 
had  taken  possession  of  Allan's  own  soul ;  and  loving 
Fanny  Raeburn,  with  a  perfect  affection,  why  should  he 
wish  her,  in  the  bright  and  sunny  days  of  her  youthful 
prime,  to  become  chained  to  a  blind  man's  steps,  kept  in 
constant  poverty  and  drudgery  for-  his  sake,  and  impris- 
oned in  a  lonesome  hut,  during  the  freedom  of  her  age, 
and  the  joyfulness  of  nature  ringing  over  the  earth  ?  "  It 
has  pleased  God,"  said  the  blind  man  to  himself,  ''  that 
our  marriage  should  not  be.  Let  Fanny,  if  she  chooses, 
some  time  or  other  marry  another,  and  be  happy."  And 
as  the  thought  arose,  he  felt  the  bitterest  of  the  cup,  and 
wished  that  he  might  soon  be  in  his  grave. 

For,  while  his  eyes  were  not  thus  dark,  he  saw  many 
things  that  gave  him  pleasure,  besides  his  Fanny,  well  as 
he  loved  her ;  nor  had  his  been  an  absorbing  passion, 
although  most  sincere.  He  had  often  been  happy  at  his 
work,  with  his  companions,  in  the  amusements  of  his  age 
and  condition,  with  the  members  of  his  own  family,  with- 
out thinking  even  of  his  dear  Fanny  Raeburn.  She  was 
not  often,  to  be  sure,  entirely  out  of  his  thoughts,  for  the 
consciousness  of  loving  her,  and  of  being  beloved,  accom- 
panied his  steps,  although  he  scarcely  knew  it,  just  as  one 
who  lives  on  a  lake  side,  or  by  the  murmur  of  a  stream, 
may  feel  the  brightness  and  the  shadows  of  the  one,  and 
hear  the  constant  music  of  the  other,  mingling  as  a  re- 
membrance or  a  dream  with  the  impressions,  thoughts, 
passions,  and  feelings  of  his  ordinary  human  life.     But 
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DOW,  what  had  been  less  pleasant  or  necessary  to  him  all 
faded  away,  and  he  saw  in  his  darkness  one  image  only  — 
Fanny  Raeburn  —  he  heard  in  his  darkness  one  sound 
only  —  Fanny  Raebarn's  voice.  Was  she  to  smile  in 
another  man's  house?  Surely  that  could  not  be;  for  her 
smiles  were  his,  and  to  transfer  them  to  another  seemed 
to  him  to  be  as  impossible  as  for  a  mother  to  forget  hisr  own 
children,  and  poiir  with  equal  fondness  her  smiles  upon 
the  face  of  another  who  belonged  not  to  her  blood.  Yet 
such  transference,  such  forgetfulness,  such  sad  change 
had  been,  that  he  well  knew,  even  in  *^  the  short  and  sim- 
ple annals  of  the  poor,"  which  alone  he  had  read ;  and 
who  would  blame,  who  would  pity,  who  would  remember 
the  case  of  the  deserted  and  forsaken  poor  blind  man  ? 

Fanny  Raeburn  had  always  been  a  dutiful  child,  and 
she  listened  to  the  arguments  of  her  parents  with  a  heavy 
but  composed  heart.  She  was  willing  to  obey  them  in  all  . 
things  in  which  it  was  her  duty  to  obey  —  but  here  she 
knew  not  what  was  her  duty.  To  give  up  Allan  Bruce 
was  a  thought  far  worse  to  her  than  to  give  up  life.  It 
was  to  suffer  her  heart-strings  to  be  hourly  torn  up  by  the 
roots.  If  the  two  were  willing  to  be  married,  why  should 
any  one  else  interfere  ?  If  God  had  stricken  Allan  with 
blindness  afler  their  marriage,  would  any  one  have  coun- 
selled her  to  leave  him  1  Or  pitied  her  because  she  had 
to  live  with  her  own  blind  husband?  Or  would  the  fear 
of  poverty  have  benumbed  her  feelings  ?  Or  rather,  would 
it  not  have  given  new  alacrity  to  her  hands,  and  new  cour- 
age to  her  heart?  So  she  resolved,  meekly  and  calmly, 
to  tdl  Allan  that  she  would  be  his  wife,  and  that  she  be- 
lieved that  such  was,  in  spite  of  this  infliction,  the  will  of 
God. 

Allan  Bruce  did  not  absent  himself,  in  his  blindness, 
from  the  house  of  God.  One  Sabbath,  afler  divine  ser- 
vice, Fanny  went  up  to  him  in  the  church-yard,  and  put- 
ting her  arm  in  his,  they  walked  away  together,  seemingly 
as  cheerful  as  the  rest  of  the  congregation,  only  with 
somewhat  slower  and  more  cautious  steps.  They  pro- 
ceeded along  the  quiet  meadow-fields  by  the  banks  of  the 
stream,  and  then  across  the  smooth  green  braes,  till  they 
16» 
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gently  descended  into  a  holm,  and  sat  down  together  in  a 
little  green  bower,  which  a  few  hazels,  mingling  with  one 
tall  weeping  birch,  had  of  themselves  framed ;  a  place 
where  they  had  often  met  before  Allan  was  blind,  and 
where  they  had  first  spoken  of  a  wedded  life.  Fanny  could 
have  almost  wept  to  see  the  earth,  and  the  sky,  and  the 
whole  day,  so  beautiful,  now  that  Allan's  eyes  were  dark; 
but  he  whispered  to  her,  that  the  smell  of  the  budding 
trees,  and  of  the  primroses  that  he  knew  were  near  his 
feet,  was  pleasant  indeed,  and  that  the  singing  of  all  the 
little  birds  made  his  heart  dance  within  him  — so  Fanny 
sat  beside  her  blind  lover,'  in  serene  happiness,  and  felt 
strengthened  in  her  conviction  that  it  was  her  duty  to  be- 
come his  wife. 

**  Allstn  —  I  love  you  so  entirely  —  that  to  see  you  hap- 
py is  all  that  I  desire  on  earth.  Till  God  made  you  blind, 
Allan,  I  knew  not  how  my  soul  could  be  knit  unto  yours  ; 
I  knew  not  the  love  that  was  in  my  heart.  To  sit  by  you 
with  my  work  —  to  lead  you  out  thus  on  pleasant  Sab- 
baths—  to  take  care  that  your  feet  do  not  stumble  —  and 
that  nothing  shall  ever  offer  violence  to  your  face  —  to 
suffer  no  solitude  to  surround  you  —  but  that  you  may 
know,  in  your  darkness,  that  mine  eyes,  which  God  still 
permits  to  see,  are  always  upon  you  —  for  these  ends, 
Allan,  I  will  marry  thee,  my  beloved  —  thou  must  not 
say  nay  —  for  God  would  not  forgive  me  if  I  became  not 
thy  wife."     And  Fanny  fell  upon  his  neck  and  wept. 

There  was  something  in  the  quiet  tone  of  her  voice  ; 
something  in  the  meek  fold  of  her  embrace ;  something 
in  the  long  weeping  kiss  that  she  kept  breathing  tenderly 
over  his  brow  and  eyes,  that  justified  to  the  blind  roan 
his  marriage  with  such  a  woman.  "  Let  us  be  married, 
Fanny,  on  the  day  fixed  before  I  lost  my  sight.  Till  now 
I  knew  not  fully  either  your  heart  or  my  own  ;  now  I  fear 
nothing.  Would,  my  best  friend,  I  could  but  see  thy 
sweet  face  for  one  single  moment  now  —  but  that  can 
never  be  ! "  All  things  are  possible  to  God ;  and  although 
to  human  skill  your  case  is  hopeless,  it  is  not  utterly  so 
to  my  heart ;  yet  if  ever  it -becomes  so,  Allan,  then  will  I 
love  thee  better  even  than  I  do  now,  if  indeed  my  heart 
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can  contain  more  affection  than  that  with  which  it  now 
overflows.'* 

Allan  Bruce  and  Fanny  Raeburn  were  married.  And 
although  there  was  felt,  by  the  most  careless  heart,  to  be 
something  sad  and  solemn  in  such  nuptials,  yet  Allan 
made  his  marriage-day  one  of  sober  cheerfulness  in  his  na- 
tive village.  Fanny  wore  her  white  ribands  in  the  very  way 
that  used  to  be  pleasant  to  Allan's  eyes;  and  blind  as  he 
now  was,  these  eyes  kindled  with  a  joyful  smile,  when  he 
turned  the  clear  sightless  orbs  towards  his  bride,  and  saw 
her  within  his  soul  arrayed  in  the  simple  white  dress 
which  he  heard  all  about  hirh  saying  so  well  became  her 
sweet  looks.  Her  relations  and  his  own  partook  of  the 
marriage-feast  in  their  cottage ;  there  was  the  sound  of 
music  and  dancing  feet  on  the  little  green  plat  at  the  foot 
of  the  garden,  by  the  river's  side ;  the  bride's  youngest 
sister,  who  was  henceforth  to  be  an  inmate  in  the  house, 
remained  when  the  party  went  away  in  the  quiet  of  the 
evening  —  and  peace,  contentment,  and  love,  folded  their 
wings  together  over  that  humble  dwelling. 

From  that  day  Allan  and  his  wife  were  perfectly  hap- 
py, and  they  could  not  help  wondering  at  their  former 
fears.  There  was,  at  once,  a  general  determination  form- 
ed all  over  the  parish  to  do  them  every  benefit.  Fanny, 
who  had  always  been  distinguished  for  her  skill  and  fancy 
as  a  sempstress,  became  now  quite  the  fashionable  dress- 
maker of  the  village,  and  had  more  employment  offered 
than  she  could  accept.  So  that  her  industry  alone  was 
more  than  sufficient  for  all  their  present  wants.  But  Al- 
lan, though  blind,  was  not  idle.  He  immediately  began 
to  instruct  himself  in  various  departments  of  a  blind 
man's  work.  A  loom  was  purchased ;  and  in  a  few  weeks 
he  was  heard  singing  to  the  sound  of  his  fly-shuttle  as 
merry  as  the  bulfinch  in  the  cage  that  hung  at  the  low 
window  of  his  room.  He  was  not  long  in  finding  out  the 
way  of  plaiting  rush-rugs  and  wicker-baskets,  the  figures 
of  all  of  which  were  soon,  as  it  were,  visible  through  his 
very  fingers ;  and  before  six  months  were  over,  Allan 
Brace  and  his  wife  were  said  to  be  getting  rich,  and  a 
warm  blessing  broke  from  every  heart  upon  them,  and 
their  virtuous  and  unrepining  industry. 
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Allan  had  always  been  fond  of  music,  and  his  voice 
was  the  finest  tenor  in  all  the  kirk.  So  he  began  ia  the 
evenings  of  winter  to  teach  a  school  for  sacred  music ; 
and  thus  every  hour  was  turned  to  account.  Allan  re- 
pined not  now;  nay,  at  times  he  felt  as  if  his  blindness 
were  a  blessing,  for  it  forced  him  to  trust  to  his  own  soul  — 
to  turn  for  comfort  to  the  best  and  purest  human  affec- 
tions —  and  to  see  God  always. 

Whatever  misgivings  of  mind  Allan  Bruce  might  have 
experienced — whatever  faintings,  and  sickenings,  and 
deadly  swoons  of  despair  might  have  overcome  his  heart, — 
it  was  not  long  before  he  was  a  freed  man  from  all  their 
slavery.  He  was  not  immured,  like  many  as  worthy  as 
he,  in  an  asylum  ;  he  was  not  an  incumbrance  upon  a 
poor  father,  sitting  idle  and  in  the  way  of  others,  beside 
an  ill-fed  fire  and  a  scanty  board ;  he  was  not  forced  to 
pace  step  by  step  along  the  lamp-lighted  streets  and 
squares  of  a  city,  forcing  out  beautiful  music  to  gain  a 
few  pieces  of  coin  from  passers  by  entranced  for  a  mo- 
ment by  sweet  sounds  plaintive  or  jocund ;  he  was  not  a 
boy-led  beggar  along  the  highway  under  the  sickening 
sunshine  or  the  chilling  sleet,  with  an  abject  hat  abjectly 
protruded  with  a  cold  heart  for  colder  charity ;  —  but  he 
was,  although  he  humbly  felt  and  acknowleged  that  he 
was  in  nothing  more  worthy  than  these,  a  man  loaded 
with  many  blessings,  warmed  by  a  constant  ingle,  laughed 
round  by  a  fiock  of  joyful  children,  love-tended  and  love- 
lighted  by  a  wife  who  was  to  him  at  once  music  and  ra- 
diance —  while  his  house  stood  in  the  middle  of  a  village 
of  which  all  the  inhabitants  were  his  friends,  and  of  all 
whose  hands  the  knock  was  known  when  it  touched  his 
door,  and  of  all  whose  voices  the  tone  was  felt  when  it 
kindly  accosted  him  in  the  wood,  in  the  field,  in  the  gar- 
den, by  the  river's  side,  by  the  hospitable  board  of  a 
neighbor,  or  in  the  church-yard  assemblage  before  enter- 
ing into  the  house  of  God. 

Thus  did  years  pass  along.  Children  were  born  to 
them  —  lived  — were  healthy — ;  and  well-behaved.  A  bless- 
ing rested  upon  them  and  all  that  belonged  to  them,  and 
the  name  of  '*  Blind  Allan''  carried  with  it  far  and  near 
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an  authority  that  could  belong  only  to  virtue,  piety,  and 
faith  tried  by  affliction  and  found  to  stand  fast. 

Ten  years  ago,  when  they  married,  Allan  Bruce  and 
Fanny  Raeburn  were  among  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  and 
had  it  pleased  God  to  send  sickness  among  them,  hard 
had  been  their  lot  But  now  they  lived  in  a  better  house 
—  with  a  larger  garden — and  a  few  fields,  with  two 
cows  of  their  own.  Allan  had  workmen  under  him,  a 
basket-maker  now  on  a  considerable  scale  —  and  his  wife 
had  her  apprentices  too,  the  best  dress-maker  all  the 
country  round.  They  were  rich.  Their  children  were 
at  school,  —  and  all  things,  belonging  both  to  outer  and 
inner  life,  had  prospered  to  their  hearts'  desire.  Allan 
could  walk  about  many  familiar  places  unattended;  but 
that  seldom  happened,  for  while  his  children  were  at 
school  he  was  engaged  in  his  business ;  and  when  they 
came  home,  there  was  always  a  loving  contest  among 
them  who  should  be  allowed  to  take  hold  of  their  father's 
hand  when  he  went  out  on  his  evening  walk.  Well  did 
he  know  the  tread  of  each  loving  creature's  footstep  — 
their  very  breath  when  their  voices  were  silent.  One 
touch  of  a  head  as  it  danced  past  him,  or  remained  mo- 
tionless by  his  side  —  one  pressure  of  an  arm  upon  his 
knee  —  one  laugh  from  a  corner,  was  enough  to  tell  him 
which  of  his  children  was  there  ;  and  in  their  most  con- 
fused noise  and  merriment,  his  ear  would  have  known  if 
one  romping  imp  had  been  away.  So  perfectly  accus- 
tomed had  he  long  been  to  his  situation,  that  it  might 
almost  be  said  that  he  was  unconscious  of  being  blind,  or 
that  he  had  forgotten  that  his  eyes  once  saw.  Long  had 
Allan  Bruce  indeed  been  the  happiest  of  the  blind. 

It  chanced,  at  this  time,  that  among  a  party  who  were 
visiting  his  straw  manufactory,  there  ivas  a  surgeon  cele- 
brated for  his  skill  in  operations  upon  the  eye,  who  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  Allan's  sight  might  be  at  least 
partially  restored,  and  offered  not  only  to  perform  the 
operation,  but  if  Allan  would  reside  for  some  weeks  in 
Edinburgh,  to  see  him  every  day,  till  it  was  known  wheth- 
er his  case  was  or  was  not  a  hopeless  one. 
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Allan's  circumstanceB  were  now  such  as  to  make  a  few 
weeks'  or  even  months'  confinement  of  no  importance  to 
him ;  and  though  he  said  to  his  wife  th^  he  was  averse 
to  submit  to  an  operation  that  might  disturb  the  long- 
formed  quiet  and  contentment  of  his  mind  by  hopes  never 
to  be  realized,  yet  those  hopes  of  once  more  seeing 
Heaven's  dear  light  gradually  removed  all  his  repugnance. 
His  eyes  were  couched,  and  when  the  bandages  were 
removed,  and  the  soil  broken  light  let  in  upon  him,  Allan 
Bruce  was  no  longer  among  the  number  of  the  blind. 

There  was  no  uncontrollable  burst  of  joy  in  the  soul 
of  Allan  Bruce  when  once  more  a  communication  was 
opened  between  it  and  the  visible  world, —  for  he  had 
learned  lessons  of  humility  and  temperance  in  all  his 
emotions  during  ten  years  of  blindness,  in  which  the  hope 
of  light  was  too  faint  to  deserve  the  name.  He  was  almost 
afraid  to  believe  that  his  sight  was  restored.  Grateful  to 
him  was  its  first  uncertain  and  wavering  glimmer,  as  a 
draught  of  water  to  a  wretch  in  a  crowded  dungeon.  But 
he  knew  not  whether  it  was  to  ripen  into  the  perfect  day, 
or  gradually  to  fade  back  again  into  the  depth  of  his 
former  darkness. 

But  when  his  Fanny  —  she  on  whom  he  had  so  loved 
to  look  when  she  was  a  maiden  in  her  teens,  and  who 
would  not  forsake  him  in  the  first  misery  of  that  great 
affliction,  but  had  been  overjoyed  to  link  the  sweet  free- 
dom of  her  prime  to  one  sitting  in  perpetual  dark  —  when 
she,  now  a  staid  and  lovely  matron,  stood  before  him  with 
a  face  pale  in  bliss,  and  all  drenched  in  the  flood-like 
tears  of  an  unsupportabie  happiness  —  then  truly  did  he 
feel  what  heaven  it  was  to  see !  And  as  he  took  her  to 
his  heart,  he  gently  bent  back  her  head,  that  he  might 
devour  with  his  eyes  that  benign  beauty  which  had  for  so 
many  years  smiled  upon  him  unbeheld,  and  which  now 
that  he  had  seen  once  more,  he  felt  that  he  could  even 
at  that  very  moment  die  in  peace. 

In  came  with  soft  steps,  one  after  another,  his  five 
loving  children,  that  for  the  first  time  they  might  be  seen 
by  their  father.     The  girls  advanced  timidly,  with  blush- 
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ing  cheeks  and  bright  shining  hair,  while  the  boys  went 
boldly  up  to  his  side,  and  the  eldest,  looking  in  his  face, 
exclaimed   with  a  shout  of  joy,  **  Our  father  sees !  our 
father  sees  !  "  and  then  checking  his  rapture,  burst  into 
tears.      Many  a  vision  had  Allan  Bruce  framed  to  him- 
self of  the  face  and  figure  of  one  and  all  of  his  children. 
One,  he   had  been  told,  was  like  himself;  another,  the 
image  of  its  mother;  and  Lucy,  he  understood,  was  a 
blended  likeness  of  them  both.    But  now  he  looked  upon 
them  with  the  confused  and  bewildered  joy  of  parental 
love,  seeking  to  know  and  distinguish  in  *the;  light  the 
separate  objects  towards  whom  it  yearned ;  and  not  till 
they    spoke  did  he   know  their  Christian  names.     But 
soon,  soon  did  the  sweet  faces  of  all  his  children  seem, 
to  his  eyes,  to  answer  well,  each  in  its  different  loveliness, 
to  the  expression  of  the  voices  so  long  familiar  to  his  heart. 
Pleasant,  too,  no  doubt,  was  that  expansion  of  heart, 
that  followed  the  sight  of  so  many  old  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances, all  of  whom,  familiar  as  he  had  long  been 
with  them  in  his  darkness,  one  day's  light  now  seemed  to 
bring  farther  forward  in  his  affection.    They  came  towards 
him  now  with  brighter  satisfaction — and  the  happiness 
of  his  own  soul  gave  a  kinder  expression  to  their  demean- 
or, and  represented  them  all  as  a  host  of  human  beings 
rejoicing  in  the  joy  of  one  single  brother.     Here  was  a 
young  man,  who,  when  he  saw  him  last,  was  a  little  school 
boy  —  here  a  man  beginning  to  be  bent  with  toil,  and 
with  a  thoughtful  aspect,  who  had  been  one  of  his  own 
joyous  and  laughing  fellow-laborers  in  field  or  at  fair  — 
here  a  man  on  whom,  ten  years  before,  he  had  shut  his 
eyes,  in  advanced  but  vigorous  life,  now  sitting,  with  a 
white  head,  and  supported  on  a  staff — all  this  change  he 
knew  before,  but  now  he  saw  it ;  and  there  was  thus  a 
somewhat  sad,  but  an  interesting,  delightful,  and  impres- 
sive contrast  and  resemblance  between  the  past  and  the 
present,  brought  immediately  before  him  by  the  removal 
of  a  veil.     Every  face  around  him  —  every  figure —  was  . 
instructive  as  well  as  pleasant ;  and  humble  as  his  sphere 
of  life  was,  and  limited  its  range,  quite  enough  of  chance 
and  change  was  now  submitted  to  his  meditation,  to  give 
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his  character,  which  had  long  been  thoughtful,  a  still 
naore  solemn  cast,  and  a  temper  of  still  more  homely  and 
humble  wisdom. 

Nor  did  all  the  addition  to  his  happiness  come  from 
human  life.  Once  more  he  saw  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.  By  men  in  his  lowly  condition,  nature  is  not 
looked  on  very  oflen  perhaps  with  poetical  eyes.  But  all 
the  objects  of  nature  are  in  themselves  necessarily  agreea- 
ble and  delightful ;  and  the  very  colors  and  forms  he  now 
saw  filled  his  soul  with  bliss.  Not  for  ten  dark  years 
had  he  seen  a  cloud,  and  now  they  were  piled  up  like 
castles  in  the  summer  heaven.  Not  for  ten  dark  years 
had  he  seen  the  vaulted  sky,  and  there  it  was  now  bending 
majestically  in  its  dark,  deep,  serene  azure,  full  of  ten- 
derness, beauty,  and  power.  The  green  earth,  with  all 
its  flowers,  was  now  visible  beneath  his  feet.  A  hundred 
gardens  blossomed  —  a  hundred  hedge-rows  ran  across 
the  meadow  and  up  the  sides  of  the  hills  —  the  dark 
grove  of  sycamore,  shading  the  village  church  on  its 
mount,  stood  tinged  with  a  glitter  of  yellow  light  —  and 
from  one  extremity  of  the  village  to  the  other,  calm,  fair, 
and  unwavering,  the  smoke  from  all  its  chimneys  went 
up  to  heaven  on  the  dewy  morning-air.  He  felt  all  this 
just  by  opening  his  eyelids.  And  in  his  gratitude  to  God 
he  blessed  the  thatch  of  his  own  humble  house,  and  the 
swallows  that  were  twittering  beneath  its  eaves. 

Such,  perhaps,  were  some  of  the  feelings  which  Allan 
Bruce  experienced  on  being  restored  to  sight.  But  faint 
and  imperfect  must  be  every  picture  of  man's  inner  soul. 
This,  however,  is  true,  that  Allan  Bruce  now  felt  that  his 
blindness  had  been  to  him,  in  many  respects,  a  blessing. 
It  had" touched  all  hearts  with  kindness  towards  him  and 
his  wife,  when  they  were  poor ;  it  had  kept  his  feet  with- 
in the  doors  of  his  house,  or  within  the  gate  of  his  gar- 
den, of^en  when  they  might  otherwise  have  wandered 
into  less  happy  and  innocent  places  ;  it  turned  to  him  the 
sole,  undivided  love  of  his  sweet,  contented  Fanny;  it 
gave  to  the  filial  tenderness  of  his  children  something  of 
fondest  passion  —  and  it  taught  him  moderation  in  all 
things,  humility,  reverence,  and  perfect  resignation  to 
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the  Divine  will.  It  may,  therefore,  be  traly  said,  that 
when  the  blameless  man  once  more  lifted  up  his  seeing 
eyes,  in  all  things  he  beheld  God. 

Soon  after  this  time,  a  small  nursery-garden,  between 
Roslin  and  Lass  wade,  —  a  bank  sloping  down  gently  to 
the  Esk  —  was  on  sale,  and  Allan  Bruce  was  able  to  pur- 
chase it.      Such  an  employment  seemed  peculiarly  fitted 
for  him,  and  also  compatible  with  his  other  profession. 
.He  had  acquired,  during  his  blindness,  much  useful  in- 
formation from  the  readings  of  his  wife  or  children  ;  and 
having  been  a  gardener  in  his  youth,  among  his  many 
other  avocations,  he  had  especially  extended  his  knowl- 
edge respecting  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees.     Here  he  fol- 
lows that   healthy,  pleasant,  and  intelligent  occupation. 
Among  his  other  assistant  gardeners  there  is  one  man 
with  a  head  white  as  snow,  but  a  ruddy  and  cheerful  coun- 
tenance, who,  from  his  self  importance,  seems  to  be  the 
proprietor  of  the  garden.     This  is  Allan's  father,  who 
lives  in  a  small  cottage  adjoining  —  takes  care  of  all  th^ 
gardening  tools  —  and  is  master  of  the  beehives.     His, 
old  mother,  too,  is  sometimes  seen  weeding ;  but  oftener 
with   her   grand-children,  when  in  the  evenings,   after 
school,  they  are  playing  on  the  green  plat  by  the  Sun-Dial, 
with  flowers  garlanded  round  their  heads,  or  feeding  the 
large  trout  in  the  clear  silvery  well  near  the  roots  of  the 
celebrated  pear-tree. 
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There  was  fear  and  melancholy  in  all  the  glens  and 
valleys  that  lay  stretching  around,  or  down  upon  St.  Ma- 
ry's Loch,  for  it  was  a  time  of  religious  persecution. 
Many  a  sweet  cottage  stood  untenanted  on  the  hill-side 
and  in  the  hollow ;  some  had  felt  the  fire  and  been  con- 
sumed, and  violent  hands  had  torn  off  the  turf  roof  from 
the  green  shealing  of  the  shepherd.  In  the  wide,  and 
deep  silence  and  solitariness  of  the  mountains,  it  seemed 
^s  if  human  life  was  nearly  extinct.  Caverns  and  clefts 
in  which  the  fox  had  kennelled,  were  now  the  shelter  of 
Christian  souls  —  and  when  a  lonely  figure  crept  stealingly 
from  one  hiding-place  to  another,  on  a  visit  of  love  to  some 
hunted  brother  in  the  faith,  the  crows  would  hover  over 
him,  and  the  hawk  shriek  at  human  steps  now  rare  in  the 
desert.  When  the  babe  was  born  there  might  be  none 
near  to  baptize  it,  or  the  minister,  driven  from  his  kirk, 
perhaps  poured  the  sacramental  water  upon  its  face  from 
some  pool  in  the  glen,  whose  rocks  guarded  the  perse- 
cuted family  from  the  oppressor.  Bridals  now  were  un- 
frequent ;  and  in  the  solemn  sadness  of  love  many  died 
before  their  time,  of  minds  sunken  and  of  broken  hearts. 
White  hair  was  on  heads  long  before  they  were  old ;  and 
the  silver  locks  of  ancient  men  were  often  ruefully  soiled 
in  the  dust,  and  stained  with  their  martyred  blood. 

But  this  is  the  dark  side  of  the  picture.  For,  even  in 
their  caves  were  these  people  happy.  Their  children 
were  with  them,  even  like  the  wild-flowers  that  blossomed 
all  about  the  entrances  of  their  dens.  And  when  the 
voice  of  psalms  rose  up  from  the  profound  silence  of  the 
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solitary  place  of  roeks,  the  ear  of  God  was  open,  and  they 
knew  that  their  prayers  and  praises  were  .heard  in  Hea- 
ven.    If  a  child  was  bom,  it  belonged  unto  the  faithful ; 
if  an  old  man  died,  it  was  in  the  religion  of  his  fore- 
fathers.    The  hidden  powers  of  their  souls  were  brought 
forth  into  the  light,  and  they  knew  the  strength  that  was 
in  them  for  these  days  of  trial.    The  thoughdess  became 
sedate  —  the  wild  were  tamed  — the  unfeeling  made  com- 
.  passionate  —  hard  hearts  were  softened,  and  the  wicked 
saw  the  error  of  their  ways.    All  deep  passion  purifies 
and  strengthens  the  soul,  and  so  was  it  now.    Now  was 
shown  and  put  to  the  proof,  the  stern,  austere,  impene- 
trable   strength  of  men,  that  would  neither  bend  nor 
break — the  calm,  serene,  determination  of  matrons,  who, 
with  meek  eyes,  and  unbianched  cheeks,  met  the  scowl 
of  the  murderer  — the  silent  beauty  ofmaidens,  who  with 
smiles  received  their  death  —  and  the  mysterious  courage 
of  children,  who,  in  the  inspiration  of  innocent  and  spot- 
less nature,  kneeled]  down  among  the  dew  drops  on  the 
green  sward,   and  died  fearlessly  by  their  parent's  sidei^ 
Arrested  were  they  at  their  work,  or  in  their  play ;  and 
with  no  other  bandage  over  their  eyes,  but  haply  some 
clustering  ringlets  of  their  sunny  hair,  did  many  a  sweet 
creature  of  twelve  summers  ask  just  to  be  allowed  to  say 
her  prayers,  and  then  go  unappalled  firom  her  cottage-door 
to  the  breast  of  her  Redeemer. 

In  those  days  had  old  Samuel  Grieve  and  his  spouse 
euffered  sorely  for  their  faith.  But  they  left  not  their  own 
house,  willing  to  die  there,  or  to  be  slaughtered,  whenev- 
er God  should  so  appoint.  They  were  now  childless; 
but  a  little  grand-daughter,  about  ten  years  old,  lived  ivith 
them,  and  she  was  an  orphan.  The  thought  of  death 
was  so  familiar  to  her,  that  although  sometimes  it  gave  a 
slight  quaking  throb  to  her  heart  in  its  glee,  yet  it  scarcely 
impaired  the  natural  joyfulness  of  her  girlhood,  and  often 
unconsciouriy,  after  the  gravest  or  the  saddest  talk  wiUi 
her  old  parents,  would  she  glide  off  with  a  lightsome  step, 
a  blithe  face,  and  a  voice  humming  sweetly  some  cheerful 
tune.  The  old  people  looked  often  upon  her  in  happi- 
8«  till  their  dim  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  while  the  grand- 
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mother  said, ''  If  this  nest  were  to  be  destroyed  at  last,  and 
our  heads  in  the  mold,  who  would  feed  this  young  bird 
in  the  wi{d,  and  where  would  she  find  shelter  in  which  to 
fauld  her  bonnie  wings  ?  " 

Lilias  Grieve  was  the  shepherdess  of  a  small  flock, 
among  the  green  pasturage  at  the  head  of  St.  Mary's 
Loch,  and  up  the  hill  side,  and  over  into  some  of  the 
neighboring  glens.  Sometimes  she  sat  in  that  beautiful 
church-yard,  with  her  sheep  lying  scattered  around  her 
upon  the  quiet  graves,  where,  on  still  sunny  days,  she 
could  see  their  shadows  in  the  water  of  the  Loch,  and 
herself  sitting  close  to  the  low  walls  of  the  house  of  God. 
She  had  no  one  to  speak  to,  but  her  Bible  to  read :  and 
day  after  day  the  rising  sun  beheld  her  in  growing  beau- 
ty, and  innocence  that  could  not  fade,  happy  and  silent 
as  a  fairy  upon  the  knowe,  with  the  blue  heavens  over  her 
head,  and  the  blue  lake  smiling  at  her  feet. 

"  My  Fairy,"  was  the  name  she  bore  by  the  cottage 
fire,  where  the  old  people  were  gladdened  by  her  glee, 
and  turned  away  from  all  melancholy  thoughts.  And  it 
was  a  name  that  suited  sweet  Lilias  well ;  for  she  was 
clothed  in  a  garb  of  green,  and  often,  in  her  joy,  the 
green  graceful  plants  that  grow  among  the  hills  were 
wreathed  round  her  hair.  So  was  she  dressed  one  Sab- 
bath day,  watching  her  flock  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  home,  and  singing  to  herself  a  psalm  in  the  solitary 
moor  —  when  in  a  moment  a  party  of  soldiers  were  upon 
a  mount  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  narrow  dell.  Lilias 
was  invisible  as  a  green  linnet  upon  the  grass,  but  her 
sweet  voice  had  betrayed  her,  and  then  one  of  the  soldiers 
caught  the  wild  gleam  of  her  eyes,  and  as  she  sprung 
frightened  to  her  feet,  he  called  out  **  A  roe  —  a  roe  — 
see  how  she  bounds  along  the  bent,"  and  the  ruffian  took 
aim  at  the  child  with  his  musket,  half  in  sport,  half  in  fe- 
rocity. Lilias  kept  appearing  and  disappearing,  while  she 
fiew  as  on  wings  across  the'piece  of  black  heathery  moss 
full  of  pits  and  hollows  —  and  still  the  soldier  kept  his 
musket  at  its  aim.  His  comrades  called  to  him  to  hold 
his  hand,  and  not  shoot  a  poor  little  innocent  child,  but 
he  at  length  fired,  and  the  bullet  was  heard  to  whiz  past 
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her  fern-crowned  head,  and  to  strike  a  bank  which  she 
was  about  to  ascend.  The  child  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
looked  back,  and  then  bounded  away  over  the  smooth 
turf;  till,  like  a  cushat,  she  dropped  into  a  little  birchen 
glen,  and  disappeared.  Not  a  sound  of  her  feet  was 
heard  —  she  seemed  to  have  sunk  into  the  ground  —  and 
the  soldier  stood,  without  any  effort  to  follow  her,  gazing 
through  the  smoke  towards  the  spot  where  she  had  van- 
ished. 

A  sudden  superstition  assailed  the  hearts  of  the  party, 
as  they  sat  down  together  upon  a  ledge  of  stone.     "  Saw 
you  her  face.  Riddle,  as  my  ball  went  whizzing  past  her 
ear  —  curse  me,  if  she  be  not  one  of  those  hill  fairies,  else 
she  had  been  as  dead*  as  a  herring  —  but  I  believe  the 
bullet  glanced  off  her  yellow  hair  as  against  a  buckler." 
"  By  St.  George,  it  was  the  act  of  a  gallows-rogue  to  fire 
upon  the  creature,  fairy  or  not  fairy,  and  you  deserve  the 
weight  of  this  hand,  the  hand  of  an  Englishman,  you  brute, 
for  your  cruelty ; "  and  up  rose  the  speaker  to  put  his 
threat  into  execution,  when  the  other  retreated  some  dis- 
tance, and  began  to  load  his  musket ;  but  the  Englishman 
ran  upon  him,  and  with  a  Cumberland  gripe  and  trip, 
laid  him  upon  the  hard  ground  with  a  force  that  drove 
the  breath  out  of  his  body,  and  left  him  stunned   and 
almost  insensible.      *'  That    serves   him    right,    Allan 
Sleigh  —  shiver  my  timbers,  if  I  would  fire  upon  a  petti- 
coat.    As  to  faries,  why,  look  ye,  His  a  likely  place  enow 
for  such  creatures ;  if  this  be  one,  it  is  the  first  I  ever 
saw;  but  as  to  your  mermaids,  1  have  seen  a  score  of 
fhem,  at  different  times,  when  I  was  at  sea.   As  to  shoot- 
ing  at  them  —  no  —  no—  we  never  tried  that,  or  the  ship 
would  have  gone  to  the  bottom.     There  have  I  seen  them 
siuing  on  a  rock,  with  a  looking-glass,  combing  their. 
I^air,  that  wrapped  around  them  like  a  net,  and  then  down 
into  a  coral  cave  in  a  jiffy  to  their  merman's  —  for  mer- 
inaid,  fairy,  or  mere  flesh  and  blood  women,  they  are  all 
the  same  in  that  respect  —  take  my  word  for  it." 

The  fallen  ruffian  now  rose  somewhat  humbled,  and 
«allenly  sat  down  among  the  rest.     "  Why,"  quoth  Allan 
Sleigh,  "  I  wager  you  a  week's  pay  you  don't  venture  fifty 
16« 
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yards,  without  your  musket,  down  yonder  shingle  where 
the  fairy 'disappeared ;" —  and  the  wager  being  accepted, 
the  half-drunken  fellow  rushed  on  towards  the  head  of  the 
glen,  and  was  heard  crashing  away  through  the  shrubs. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  returned  —  declaring  with  an  oath 
that  he  had  seen  her  at  the  mouth  of  a  cave  where  no  hu- 
man foot  could  reach,  standing  with  her  hair  all  on  fire, 
and  an  angry  countenance,  and  that  he  had  tumbled  back- 
wards into  the  burn  and  been  nearly  drowned ; ''  Drowned !" 
cried  Allan  Sleigh.  ^'  Ay,  drowned  —  why  not  ?  a  hun- 
dred yards  down  that  bit  glen  the  pools  are  as  black  as 
pitch  and  as  deep  as  hell,  and  the  water  roars  like  thun- 
der —  drowned  —  why  not,  you  English  son  of  a  deer- 
stealer?  "Why  not — because  who  was  ever  drowned 
that  was  born  to  be  hanged '?  And  that  jest  caused  uni- 
versal laughter  —  as  it  is  always  sure  to  do,  often  as  it 
may  be  repeated,  in  a  company  of  ruffians,  such  is  felt  to 
be  its  perfect  truth  and  unanswerable  simplicity. 

After  an  hour's  quarrelling,  and  jibing,  and  mutiny, 
this  disorderly  band  of  soldiers  proceeded  on  their  way 
down  into  the  head  of  Yarrow,  and  there  saw  in  the  soli- 
tude the  house  of  Samuel  Grieve.  Thither  they  proceed- 
ed to  get  some  refreshment,  and  ripe  for  any  outrage  that 
any  occasion  might  suggest.  The  old  man  and  his  wife 
hearing  a  tumult  of  many  voices  and  many  feet*  came  oat, 
and  were  immediately  saluted  with  many  opprobrious  epi- 
thets. The  hut  was  soon  rifled  of  many  small  articles  of 
wearing  apparel,  and  Samuel,  without  emotion,  sat  before 
them  whatever  provisions  he  had,  butter,  cheese,  bread, 
and  milk ;  and  hoped  they  would  not  be  too  hard  upon 
old  people,  who  were  desirous  of  dying,  as  they  had  lived, 
in  peace.  Thankful  were  they  both  in  their  parental 
hearts  that^their  little  Liliaswas  among  the  hills;  and  the 
oFd  man  trusted,  that  if  she  returned  before  the  soldiers 
were  gone,  she  would  see  from  some  distance  their  mus- 
kets on  the  green  before  the  door,  and  hide  herself  among 
the  brakens. 

The  soldiers  devoured  their  repast  with  many  oaths,  aud 
much  hideous  and  obscene  language,  which  it  was  sore 
against  the  old  man's  soul  to  hear  in  his  own  hut ;  but  he 
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said  nothing,  for  that  would  have  been  wilfully  to  sacri- 
fice his  life.  At  last  one  of  the  party  ordered  him  to  re- 
turn thanks  in  words  impious  and  full  of  blasphemy, 
which  Samuel  calmly  refused  to  do,  beseeching  them,  at 
the  same  time,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  souls,  not  so  to 
offend  their  great  and  bountiful  Preserver.  "Confound 
the  old  canting  Covenanter,  I  will  prick  him  with  my 
bayonet  if  he  won't  say  grace ; "  and  the  blood  trickled 
down  the  old  man's  cheek,  from  a  slight  wound  on  his 
forehead.  The  sight  of  it  seemed  to  awaken  the  dormant 
blood-thirstiness  in  the  tiger  heart  of  the  soldier,  who  now 
swore,  if  the  old  man  did  not  instantly  repeat  the  words 
after  him,  he  would  shoot  him  dead.  And,  as  if  cruelty 
were  contagious,  almost  the  whole  party  agreed  that  the 
demand  was  but  reasonable,  and  that  the  old  hypocritical 
knave  must  preach  or  perish.  "  Damn  him,"  cried  one 
of  them  in  a  fury,  "  here  is  the  Word  of  God,  a  great 
musty  Bible,  stinking  of  greasy  black  leather,  worse  than 
a  whole  tan-yard.  If  he  won't  speak,  I  will  gag  him  with 
a  vengeance.  Here,  old  Mr.  Peden  the  prophet,-  let  me 
cram  a  few  chapters  of  St.  Luke  down  your  maw.  St. 
Luke  was  a  physician,  I  believe.  Well,  here  is  a  dose  of 
him.  Open  your  jaws.^'  And  with  these  words  he  tore 
a  handful  of  leaves  out  of  the  Bible,  and  advanced  towards 
the  old  man,  from  whose  face  his  terrified  wife  was  now 
wiping  off  the  blood. 

Samuel  Grieve  was  nearly  fourscore ;  but  his  sinews 
were  not  yet  relaxed,  and  in  his  younger  days  he  had 
been  a  man  of  great  strength.  When,  therefore  the  sol- 
dier grasped  him  by  the  neck,  the  sense  of  receiving  an 
indignity  from  such  a  slave  made  his  blood  boil,  and,  as  if 
his  youth  had  been  renewed,  the  gray-headed  man  with 
one  blow,  felled  the  ruffian  to  the  floor. 

That  blow  sealed  his  doom.  There  was  a  fierce  tu- 
mult and  yelling  of  wrathful  voices,  and  Samuel  Grieve 
was  led  out  to  die.  He  had  witnessed  such  butchery  of 
others;  and  felt  that  the  hour  of  his  martyrdom  was  come. 
**  As  thou  didst  reprove  Simon  Peter  in  the  garden,  when 
he  smote  the  High  Priest's  servant,  and  saidst,  *  The  cup  . 
which  my  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it  V  — 
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So  now,  O  my  Redeemer,  do  thou  pardon  me,  thy  frail 
and  erring  follower,  and  enable  me  to  drink  this  cup !'' 
With  these  words  the  old  man  knelt  down  unbidden ;  aad 
alter  one  solemn  look  to  Heaven,  closed  his  eyes,  and 
folded  his  hands  across  his  breast. 

His  wife  now  came  forward,  and  knelt  down  beside  the 
old  man.  "  Let  us  die  together,  Samuel ;  but  oh  I  what 
will  become  of  our  dear  Lilias?''  *'  God  tempers  the  wind 
to  the  shorn  lamb,''  said  her  husband,  opening  not  his 
eyes,  but  taking  her  hand  into  his,  **  Sarah,  be  not  afraid." 
*'  Oh,  Samuel,  I  remember,  at  this  moment,  these  words 
of  Jesus,  which  you  this  morning  read,  *  Forgive  them. 
Father,  they  know  not  what  they  do  !"*  "  We  are  all  sin- 
ners together,"  said  Samuel,  with  a  loud  voice ;  **  we  two 
old  grey-headed  people  on  our  knees,  and  ab^out  to  die, 
both  forgive  you  all  as  we  hope  ourselves  to  be  forgiven. 
We  are  ready  —  be  merciful,  and  do  not  mangle  us.  Sa* 
rah,  be  not  afraid." 

It  seemed  that  an  angel  was  sent  down  from  Heaven  to 
save  the  lives  of  these  two  old  gray^headed  folks.  With 
hair  floating  in  sunny  light,  and  seemingly  wreathed  with 
flowers  of  heavenly  azure,  with  eyes  beaming  lustre,  and 
yet  streaming  tears,  with  white  arms  extended  in  their 
beauty,  and  motion  gentle  and  gliding  as  the  sunshine 
when  a  cloud  is  rolled  away,  came  on  over  the  meadow 
before  the  hut  the  same  green-robed  creature  that  had  star- 
tled the  soldiers  with  her  singing  in  the  moor,  and  crying 
loudly,  but  still  sweetly,  **  God  sent  me  hither  to  save  their 
lives."  She  fell  down  beside  them  as  they  knelt  together; 
and  then,  lifting  up  her  head  from  the  turf,  fixed  her  beau- 
tiful face,  instinct  with  fear,  love,  hope,  and  the  spirit  of 
prayers,  upon  the  eyes  of  the  men  about  to  shed  that  inno- 
cent blood. 

They  all  stood  heart-stricken  ;  and  the  executioners 
flung  down  their  muskets  upon  the  green  sward.  "  God 
bless  you,  kind  soldiers,  for  this,"  exclaimed  the  child, 
now  weeping  and  sobbing  with  joy,  "  Ay  —  ay — you 
will  be  all  happy  to-night,  when  you  lie  down  to  sleep.  If 
you  have  any  little  daughters  or  sisters  like  me,  God  will 
love  them  for  your  mercy  to  us,  and  nothing,  till  yoi*  return 
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home,  will  hurt  a  hair  of  their  heads.  Oh  !  I  see  now 
that  soldiers  are  not  so  cruel  as  we  say  I "  *^  Lilias,  your 
grandfather  speaks  unto  you ;  —  his  last  words  are  —  leave 
us  —  leave  us  —  for  they  are  going  to  put  us  to  death. 
iSoldiers,  kill  not  this  little  child,  or  the  waters  of  the  loch 
will  rise  up  and  drown  the  sons  of  perdition.  Lilias,  give 
us  each  a  kiss —  and  then  go  into  the  house." 

The  soldiers  conversed  together  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
seemed  now  like  men  themselves  condemned  to  die. 
Shame  and  remorse  for  their  coward  cruelty  smote  them 
to  the  core  —  and  they  hade  them  that  were  still  kneeling 
to  rise  up  and  go  their  ways,  —  then,  forming  themselves 
into  regular  order,  one  gave  the  word  of  command,  and, 
marching  ofT,  they  soon  disappeared.  The  old  man,  his 
wife,  and  little  Lilias,  continued  for  some  time  on  their 
knees  in  prayer,  and^then  all  three  went  into  their  hut  — 
the  child  between  them,  —  and  a  withered  hand  of  each 
laid  upon  its  beautiful  and  its  fearless  head* 
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The  marriage  party  were  to  meet  in  a  little  lonesome 
dell,  well  known  to  all  the  dwellers  round  St.  Mary's  Loch. 
A  range  of  bright  green  hills  goes  southward  from  its 
shores,  and  between  them  and  the  high  heathery  moun- 
tains lies  a  shapeless  scene  of  clifis,  moss,  and  pasture, 
partaking  both  of  the  beauty  and  the  grandeur  between 
which  it  so  wildly  lies.  All  these  clifTs  are  covered  with 
native  birch-trees,  except  a  few  of  the  loftiest  that  shoot  up 
their  points  in  many  fantastic  forms ;  that  moss,  full  of 
what  the  shepherds  call  **  hags,"  or  hollows  worn  by  the 
weather,  or  dug  out  for  fuel,  waves,  when  the  wind  goes 
by,  its  high,  rich-blossomed,  and  fragrant  heath ;  and  that 
pasturage,  here  and  there  in  circular  spots  of  emerald 
verdure,  affords  the  sweetest  sustenance  to  the  sheep  to 
be  found  among  all  that  mountainous  region.  It  was  in 
one  of  these  circles  of  beautiful  herbage,  called  by  the 
shepherds  «'  The  Queen  Fairy's  Parlour,"  that  Mark  Kerr 
and  Christian  Lindsay,  who  had  long  been  betrothed,  were 
now  to  be  made  man  and  wife.  It  was  nearly  surrounded 
by  large  masses,  or  ledges  of  loose  rocks,  piled  to  a  con- 
siderable height  upon  each  other  by  some  strong  convul- 
sion, and  all  adorned  with  the  budding  and  sweet-breath- 
ing birches,  while  the  circle  was  completed  by  one  over- 
shadowing cliff  that  sheltered  it  from  the  north  blast,  and 
on  whose  airy  summit  the  young  hawks  were  shrilly  and 
wildly  crying  in  their  nest. 

The  bridegroom  was  sitting  there  with  his  bride,  and 
her  bride's-maid ;  and  by  and  by,  one  friend  after  another 
appeared  below  the  natural  arch  that,  all  dropping  with 
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Wild-fiowers,  formed  the  only  entrance  into  this  lonely 
tabernacle.  At  last  they  all  stood  up  in  a  circle  together 
—  shepherds  decently  apparelled,  —  shepherdesses  all 
dressed  in  raiment  bleached  whiter  than  the  snow  in  the 
waters  of  the  mountain-spring,  and  the  gray-headed  min- 
ister of  God,  who,  driven  from  his  kirk  by  blood-thirsty 
persecution,  prayed  and  preached  in  the  wilderness,  bap- 
tized infants  with  the  water  of  the  running  brook,  and 
joined  in  wedlock  the  hands  of  those  whose  hearts  longed 
to  be  united  in  those  dark  and  deadly  times.  Few  words 
were  uttered  by  the  gracious  old  man  ;  but  these  few  were 
solemn  and  full  of  cheer,  impressed  upon  the  hearts  of 
the  wedded  pair,  by  the  tremulous  tones  of  a  voice  that 
was  not  long  for  this  world,  by  the  sanctity  of  his  long 
white  locks  unmoved  by  a  breath  of  air,  and  by  the  fatherly 
and  apostolical  motion  of  his  uplifted  hand,  that  seemed 
to  conduct  down  upon  them  who  stood  in  awe  before  him 
the  blessings  of  that  God  who  delighteth  in  an  humble 
heart  The  short  ceremony  was  now  closed,  —  and  Mark 
Kerr  and  Christian  Lindsay  were  united,  till  death  should 
sunder  them  on  earth  to  reunite  them  in  heaven. 

Greetings  were  interchanged,  —  and  smiles  went  round , 
with  rosy  blushes,  and  murmuring  and  whispering  voices 
of  irreproachable  mirth.  What  though  the  days  were 
dark,  and  the  oppressor  strong?  Here  was  a  place  un- 
known to  his  feet ;  and  now  was  a  time  to  let  the  clear 
sparkling  fountain  of  nature's  joy  swell  up  in  all  hearts. 
Sadness  and  sorrow  overshadowed  the  land;  but  human 
life  was  not  yet  wholly  a  waste  j  and  the  sweet  sunshine 
that  now  fell  down  through  a  screen  of  fleecy  clouds  upon 
the  Queen  Fairy's  Parlor,  was  it  not  to  enliven  and  re- 
joice all  their  souls  ?  Was  it  not  to  make  the  fair  bride 
fairer  in  her  husband's  eyes  —  her  smile  brighter,  and  the 
ringlets  more  yellow  as  they  hung  over  a  forehead  that 
wore  its  silken  snooth  no  longer,  but  in  its  changed  cov- 
ering gracefully  showed  that  Christian  Lindsay  was  now 
a  wife  I  The  tabor  and  the  pipe  were  heard  ;  and  foot- 
steps, that  left  no  print  on  the  hard  smooth  verdant  floor, 
kept  time  to  the  merry  measures.  Perhaps  the  old  man 
would  have  frowned  on  such  pastime — perhaps  Coven- 
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anters  ought  not  to  have  indulged  in  promiscuous  dan- 
cing —  perhaps  it  may  be  said  to  be  false  that  they  did 
so;  —  but  the  minister  had  gone  now  to  his  own  hiding- 
place.  These  Covenanters  were  young,  and  this  occasion 
was  a  happy  one ;  and  dance  they  did,  most  assuredly, 
wicked  as  it  may  have  been,  and  improper  as  it  may  be 
40  record  such  wickedness.  The  young  hawks  were  not 
a  little  alarmed ;  and  an  old  ram,  who  happened  to  put  in 
his  twisted  horns  below  the  arch,  got  a  fright,  that  made 
him  bound  backwards  out  of  the  enchanted  circle.  The 
hill  blackbird  wondered ;  but  he  himself  joined  the  dance 
upon  the  birchen  spray  —  and  although  no  great  songster, 
he  did  his  best,  and  chirped  cheerfully  his  meUow  notes 
in  the  din  of  the  general  happiness.  A 

But  as  the  evening  hours  were  advancing,  the  party 
kept  dropping  away  one  by  one,  or  in  pairs,  just  as  it  had 
gathered  ;  and  the  Fairy  Queen  had  her  parlor  all  to  her- 
self undisturbed,  if  she  choose  at  night  to  hold  a  court 
beneath  the  lamp  of  the  moon. 

Where  had  the  young  married  pair  their  bridal  cham- 
ber? Mark  Kerr  had  a  shealing  on  the  mountain-side, 
from  which  was  just  visible  one  bay  of  St.  Mary's  Loch. 
The  walls  were  built  of  turf,  and  the  roof  of  heather  — 
and  surrounded  as  it  was  on  all  sides  by  large  stones, 
wooden  cliffs,  knowes,  and  uneven  eminences,  it  was  al- 
most as  likely  to  escape  notice  as  the  nest  of  a  bird,  or 
the  lair  of  a  roe.  Thither  he  took  his  bride.  Her  little 
bride's-maid  had  a  small  covert  of  her  own,  distant  only  a 
few  roods,  and  the  friends  could  see  each  other  standing 
at  the  door  of  each  shealing,  through  the  intercepting  fo- 
liage of  the  waving  birches  that  hung  down  their  thin  and 
ineffectual  vail  till  it  swept  the  blooming  heather. 

On  a  small  seat,  framed  of  the  roots  of  decayed  trees, 
Mark  Kerr  was  now  sitting  with  his  own  sweet  Christian; 
when  he  gently  raised  her  head  from  his  bosom,  and  told 
her  to  go  into  the  shealing,  for  he  saw  people  on  the  hill- 
side, whose  appearance,  even  at  that  distance,  he  did  not 
like.  Before  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed  a  party  of 
soldiers  were  at  hand.  Mark  knew  that  he  had  been  ob- 
served for  some  time  ;  and  to  attempt  escape  with  his  bride 
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was  impossible.  So  he  rose  up  at  their  approach,  and 
met  them  with  a  steady  countenance,  although  there  were 
both  fear  and  sorrow  in  his  heart.  Christian  had  obeyed 
him,  and  the  shealing  was  silent. 

"Is  your  name  Mark  Kerr?"  **  Yes  —  that  is  my 
name."  "  Were  you  at  Yarrow-Ford  when  a  prisoner 
was  rescued  and  a  soldier  murdered  V  I  was —  but  did 
all  I  could  to  save  that  soldier's  life.''  '*  You  wolf,  you 
mangled  his  throat  with  your  own  bloody  fangs  —  but  we 
have  traced  you  to  your  den,  and  the  ghost  of  Hugh  Gem- 
mel,  who  was  as  pleasant  either  with  lad  or  lass  as  any 
boy  that  ever  emptied  a  cup  or  had  a  fall  upon  heather^ 
will  shake  hands  with  you  by  moonlight  by  and  by.  You 
may  meet  either  in  the  church-yard,  down  by  the  Loch, 
where  your  canting  Covenanters  will  bury  you,  or  down 
at  Yarrow-Kirk,  where  Hugh  was  put  to  bed  with  the 
worms,  in  his  red  coat,  like  a  soldier  as  he  was.  By  the 
Holy  God  of  Israel  —  (is  not  that  a  lump  of  your  own 
slang? )  — this  bavonet  shall  drink  a  stoupof  your  heart's 
blood." 

Mark  Kerr  knew,  in  a  moment,  that  there  was  no  hope 
of  life.  He  had  confessed  being  present  on  the  occasion 
charged  against  him ;  and  a  sentence  of  death,  which  an 
angel's  intercession  could  not  have  got  reversed,  was  glar- 
ing in  the  eyes  of  all  the  soldiers.  Each  man  seemed  to 
kindle  into  fiercer  fury  as  he  caught  the  fiery  eyes  around 
him.  Their  oaths  and  execrations  exasperated  them  all 
into  frenzy  ;  and  a  wild  and  perturbed  sense  of  justice  de« 
manding  expiation  of  their  murdered  comrade's  blood, 
inade  them  deaf  and  blind  to  every  thing  but  the  sugges* 
lions  of  their  own  irritated  and  inflamed  hearts.  A  hor- 
'id  sympathy  possessed  them  all ;  and  they  were  as  impla- 
cable as  a  herd  of  wolves  famished  and  in  sight  of  their 
prey.  There  was  no  mercy  in  any  one  face  there,  else 
Mark  Kerr  would  have  appealed  to  that  man,  for  his  life 
was  now  sweet  and  precious,  and  it  was  a  hard  thing  to 
^^e-  "  I  know  his  face.  He  is  the  very  man  that  stabbed 
Hugh  when  he  was  down  with  his  ow^n  bayonet.  How 
^Jo  you  like  that^  sirrah?"  —  and  one  of  the  soldiers 
l^rust  his  long  bayonet  through  Mark's  shoulder,  till  the 
17 
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point  was  seen  at  his  back,  and  then  drew  it  out  smeared 
with  blood,  and  returned  it  to  its  sheath  with  a  grin  of 
half-glutted  vengeance.  The  wounded  man  staggered  at 
the  blow,  and  sat  down,  nearly  fainting,  upon  the  seat 
where  a  few  minutes  before  his  bride  had  leant  her  head 
upon  his  bosom.  But  he  uttered  not  a  word,  and  kept 
bis  eyes  fixed,  not  reproachfully,  but  somewhat  sadly,  and 
with  a  faint  expression  of  hope,  on  the  men  who  seemed 
determined  to  be  his  executioners.  The  pain,  the  sick- 
ness, the  sudden  blasting  of  all  his  hopes,  almost  unmanned 
his  resolute  heart ;  and  Mark  Kerr  would  have  now  done 
much  to  save  his  life, —  and  something,  perhaps,  even  at 
the  expense  of  Conscience  and  Faith.  But  that  weak 
mood  was  of  short  duration — and  the  good  and  brave 
roan  braced  up  his  heart  to  receive  the  doom  of  death. 

Meanwhile  one  of  the  soldiers  had  entered  the  sheal- 
ing,  and  brought  out  Christian  in  his  grasp.  A  loud 
shout  of  laughter  and  scornful  exultation  followed.    "  Ho 

—  ho  —  my  Heath-cock,  you  have  got  your  bonny  hen  ? 

—  Catch  a  Covenanter  without  his  comfort.  Is  your 
name  Grace,  my  bonnie  bairn  ?  "  Christian  looked  around, 
and  saw  Mark  sitting  pale  and  speechless,  with  his  breast 
covered  with  clotted  blood.  She  made  no  outcry,  for 
grief,  and  pity,  and  consternation  struck  her  dumb.  She 
could  not  move,  for  the  soldier  held  her  in  his  arms.  But 
she  looked  in  the  ruffian's  face  with  such  an  imploring 
countenance,  that  he  unconsciously  let  her  go,  and  then  she 
went  up  tottenng  to  poor  Mark,  and  with  her  white  bri- 
dal gown  wiped  off  the  gore  from  his  breast,  and  kissed 
his  clayey  and  quivering  lips.  She  then  ran  to  the  spring 
that  lay  sparkling  among  its  cresses,  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  shealing,  and  brought  a  handful  of  cold  water, 
which  she  sprinkled  tenderly  over  his  face.  The  human 
soul  is  a  wild  and  terrible  thing  when  inflamed  with  cru- 
elty and  revenge.  The  soldiers  saw  little  more  in  all  this 
than  a  subject  for  loathsome  scurrility  and  ferocious  mer- 
riment ;  and  as  Christian  looked  wildly  round  upon  them, 
one  asked,  *'  Are  you  his  sister,  his  cousin,  or  his  drab?  " 
«'  Oh  !  soldiers  I  —  soldiers  1  —  I  am  his  wife  —  this  blessed 
day  was  1  married  to  him.    If  any  of  you  are  married 
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men,  think  of  your  wives  now  at  home  — remember  the 
daj  they  were  brides,  and  do  not  murder  us  quite  —  if, 
indeed,  my  Mark  is  not  already  murdered."  "  Come, 
come,  Mrs.  Sweetlips,  no  more  whining  —  you  shall  not 
want  a  husband.  I  will  marry  you  myself,  and  so  I  dare 
say  will  the  sergeant  there,  and  also  the  corporal.  Now 
you  have  had  indulgence  enough  —  so  stand  back  a  bit; 
arid  do  you.  Master  Paleface,  come  forward,  and  down 
upon  your  marrow  bones."  Mark,  with  great  difficulty, 
rose  up,  and  knelt  down  as  he  was  ordered. 

He  had  no  words  to  say  to  his  bride ;  nor  hardly  did  he 
look  at  her  —  iso  full  was  his  soul  of  her  image,  and  of  ho- 
ly grief  for  the  desolation  in  which  she  would  be  left  at  his 
death.  The  dewy  breath  of  her  gentle  and  pure  kisses 
was  yet  in  his  heart;  and  the  happy  sighs  of  maidenly 
tenderness  were  now  to  be  changed  into  groans  of  incura- 
ble despair.  Therefore  it  was,  that  he  said  nothing  as 
he  knelt  down,  but  his  pallid  lips  moved  in  prayer,  and 
she  heard  her  name  indistinctly  uttered  between  those  of 
God  and  Christ. 

Christian  Lindsay  had  been  betrothed  to  him  for  seve- 
ral years,  and  nothing  but  the  fear  of  some  terrible  evil 
like  this  had  kept  them  so  long  separate.  Dreadful, 
therefore,  as  this  hour  was,  their  souls  were  not  wholly 
unprepared  for  it,  atlhough  there  is  always  a  miserable 
difference  between  reality  and  mere  imagination.  She 
now  recalled  to  her  mind,  in  one  comprehensive  thought, 
their  years  of  innocent  and  youthful  affection ;  and  then  the 
holy  words  so  lately  uttered  by  the  old  man  in  that  retired 
place,  alas !  called  by  too  vain  a  name,  ^'  The  Queen  Fai- 
ry's Parlor  1 "  The  tears  began  now  to  flow— ^  they  both 
wept  —  for  this  night  was  Mark  Kerr's  head  to  lie,  not  on 
her  bosom,  but  in  the  grave,  or  unburied  on  the  ground. 
In  that  agony,  what  signified  to  her  all  the  insulting,  hid- 
eous, and  inhuman  language  of  these  licentious  murder- 
ers? They  fell  off  her  soul,  without  a  stain,  like  polluted 
water  off  the  plumage  of  some  fair  sea-bird.  And  as  she 
looked  on  her  husband  upon  his  knees,  awaiting  his  doom, 
him,  the  temperate,  the  merciful,  the  gentle,  and  the  just, 
and  then  upon  those  wrathful,  raging,  fiery-eyed,   and 
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bloody-minded  men,  are  they,  thought  her  fainting  heart, 
of  the  same  kind?  are  they  framed  by  one  God?  and  hath 
Christ  alike  died  for  them  all  ? 

She  lifted  up  her  eyes,  full  of  prayers,  for  one  moment 
to  heaven,  and  then,  with  a  cold  shudder  of  desertion, 
turned  them  upon  her  husband,  kneeling  with  a  white, 
fixed  countenance,  and  half  dead  already  with  the  loss 
of  blood.  A  dreadful  silence  had  succeeded  to  that 
tumult ;  and  she  dimly  saw  a  number  of  men  drawn  up 
together  without  moving,  and  their  determined  eyes  held 
fast  upon  their  victim.  '*  Think,  my  lads,  that  it  is  Hugh 
Gemmel's  ghost  that  commands  you  now,"  said  a  deep 
hoarse  voice ;  **  no  mercy  did  the  holy  men  of  the  moan- 
tain  show  to  him  when  they  smashed  his  skull  with 
large  stones  from  the  channel  of  the  Yarrow.  Now  for 
revenge." 

The  soldiers  presented  their  muskets  —  the  word  was 
given  —  and  they  fired.  At  that  moment  Christian  Lind- 
say had  rushed  forward  and  flung  herself  down  on  her 
knees  beside  her  husband,  and  they  both  fell,  and  stretch- 
ed themselves  out  mortally  wounded  upon  the  grass. 

During  all  this  scene,  Marion  Scott,  the  bride's-maid, 
a  girl  of  fifteen,  had  been  lying  aifrighted  among  the 
brackens  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  murder.  The 
agony  of  grief  now  got  the  better  of  the  agony  of  fear, 
and  leaping  up  from  her  concealment,  she  rushed  into  the 
midst  of  the  soldiers,  and  kneeling  down  beside  her  dear 
Christian  Lindsay,  lifted  up  her  head,  and  shaded  the 
hair  from  her  forehead.  "  Oh  I  Christian,  your  eyes  are 
opening  —  do  you  hear  me  —  do  you  hear  me  speaking? " 
"Yes,  I  hear  a  voice  —  is  it  yours,  Mark?  —  speak 
again."  "Oh I  Christian,  it  is  only  my  voice  —  poor 
Marion's."  "  Is  Mark  dead  —  quite  dead  ?  "  And  there 
was  no  reply ;  but  Christian  must  have  heard  the  deep 
gasping  sobs  that  were  rending  the  child*s  heart.  Her 
eyes,  too,  opened  more  widely,  and  misty  as  they  were, 
they  saw,  indeed,  close  by  her,  the  huddled  up,  mangled, 
and  bloody  body  of  her  husband. 

The  soldiers  stood  like  so  many  beasts  of  prey,  who 
had  gorged  their  fill  of  blood ;  their  rage  was  abated ; 
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and  they  offered  no  violence  to  the  affectionate  child,  as 
she  continued  to  sit  before  them,  with  the  head  of  Chris- 
tian Lindsay  in  her  lap,  watering  it  with  tears,  and  moan-, 
ing  so  as  to  touch,  at  last,  some  even  of  their  hardened 
hearts.     When  blood  is  shed,  it  soon  begins  to  appear  a 
fearful  sight  to  the  .shedders  ;  and  the  hand  soon  begins 
to  tremble  that  has  let  out  human  life.     Cruelty  cannot 
sustain  itself  in  presence  of  that  rueful  color,  and  remorse 
sees  it  reddening  into  a  more  ghastly  hue.     Some  of  the 
soldiers  turned  away  in  silence,  or  with  a  half-suppressed 
oath  ;  others  strayed  off  among  the  trees,  and  sat  down 
together ;  and  none  would  now  have  touched  the  head  of 
pretty  little  Marion.     The  man  whom  they  had  shot  de- 
served death  —  so  they  said  to  one  another  —  and  he  had 
got  it ;  but  the  woman's  death  was  accidental,  and  they 
were  not  to  blame  because  she  had  run  upon  their  hre. 
So,  before  the  smell  and  the  smoke  of  the  gunpowdei^ 
had  been  carried  away  by  the  passing  breeze  from  that 
place  of  murder,  all  were  silent,  and  could  hardly  bear 
to  look  one  another  in  the  face.     Their  work  had  been 
lamentable  indeed.     For  now  they  began  to  see  that 
these  murdered  people  were  truly  bridegroom  and  bride. 
She  was  lying  there  dressed  with  her  modest  white  bridal 
garments  and  white  ribands,  now  streaked  with  many 
streams  of  blood  from  mortal  wounds.     So,  too,  was  she 
who  was  supporting  her  head.     It  was  plain  that  a  bridal 
party  had  been  this  very  day —  and  that  their  hands  had 
prepared  for  a  happy  and  affectionate  newly-wedded  pair 
that  bloody  bed,  and  a  sleep  from  which  there  was  to  be 
no  awaking  at  the  voice  of  morn.     They  stood  looking 
appalled  on  the  bodies,  while,  on  the  wild  flowers  around 
them,   which  the  stain  of  blood  had  not  yet  reached, 
loudly  and  cheerfully  were  murmuring  the  mountain- 
bees. 

Christian  Lindsay  was  not  quite  dead,  and  she  at  last 
lifted  herself  up  a  little  way  out  of  Marion's  lap,  and 
then  falling  down  with  her  arms  over  her  husband's 
neck,  uttered  a  few.  indistinct  words  of  prayer,  and  ex- 
pired. 
Marion  Scott  had  never  seen  death  before,  and  it  was 
n* 
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now  presented  to  her  in  its  most  ghastly  and  fearful  shape. 
Every  horror  she  had  ever  heard  talked  of  in  the  hiding- 
places  of  her  father  and  relations  vi^as  now  realized  be- 
fore her  eyes,  and  fbr  any  thing  she  knew,  it  was  now 
her  tarn  to  die.  Had  she  dreamed  in  her  sleep  of  such 
a  trial,  her  soul  would  have  died  within  her,  —  and  she 
would  have  convulsively  shrieked  aloud  on  her  bed.  Bat 
the  pale,  placid,  happy-looking  face  of  dead  Christian 
Lindsay,  whom  she  had  loved  as  an  elder  sister,  and  who 
had  always  been  so  good  to  her  from  the  time  she  was  a 
little  child,  inspired  her  now  with  utter  fearlessness,  and 
she  could  have  knelt  down  to  be  shot  by  the  soldiers  with- 
out one  quickened  pulsation  at  her  heart.  But  now  the 
'  soldiers  were  willing  to  leave  the  bloody  green,  and  their 
leader  told  Marion  she  might  go  her  ways  and  bring  her 
friends  to  take  care  of  the  dead  bodies.  No  one,  he 
«8aid,  would  hurt  her.  And  soon  after,  the  party  disap- 
peared. 

Marion  remained  for  a  while  beside  the  dead.  Their 
wounds  bled  not  now.  But  she  brought  water  from  the 
little  spring  and  washed  them  all  decently,  and  lefl  not 
a  single  stain  upon  either  of  their  faces.  She  disturbed, 
as  little  as  possible,  the  position  in  which  they  lay ;  nor 
removed  Christian's  arms  from  her  husband's  neck.  She 
lifted  one  of  the  arms  up  for  a  moment  to  wipe  away  a 
spot  of  blood,  but  it  fell  down  again  of  itself,  and  moved 
no  more. 

During  all  this  time  the  setting  sunlight  was  giving  a 
deeper  tinge  to  the  purple  heather,  and  as  Marion  lifted 
lip  her  eyes  to  heaven,  she  saw  in  the  golden  west  the 
last  relics  of  the  day.  All  the  wild  was  silent  —  not  a 
sound  was  there  but  that  of  the  night-hawk.  And  the 
darkening  stillness  touched  Marion's  young  soul  with  a 
trembling  superstition,  as  she  looked  at  the  dead  bodies, 
then  up  to  the  uncertain  sky,  and  over  the  glimmering 
shades  of  the  solitary  glen.  The  poor  girl  was  half 
afraid  of  the  deepening  hush,  and  the  gathering  dark- 
ness. Yet  the  spirits  of  those  she  had  so  tenderly  loved, 
would  not  harm  her  :  they  had  gone  to  heaven.  Could 
she  find  heart  to  leave  them  thus  lying  together  t  Yes— 
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there  was  nothing,  she  thought,  to  molest  the  dead. 
No  raven  inhabited  this  glen;  nothing  but  the  dews 
would  touch  thera,  till  she  went  to  the  nearest  hiding- 
place,  and  told  her  father,  or  some  other  friends,  of  the 
murder. 

Before  the  moon  had  risen,  the  same  party  that  on  the 
morning  had  been  present  at  their  marriage,  had  assem- 
bled on  the  hill-side  before  the  shealing  where  Mark  Kerr 
and  Christian  Lindsay  were  now  lifted  up  together  on  a 
heather-couch,  and  lying  cold  and  still  as  in  the  grave. 
The  few  maids  and  matrons  who  had  been  in  that  happy 
scene  in  the  Queen  Fairy's  Parlor,  had  not  yet  laid  aside 
their  white  dresses,  and  the  little  starry  riband-knots,  or 
bride's  favors,  were  yet  upon  their  breasts.  The  old 
minister  had  come  from  his  cave,  and  not  for  many  years 
had  he  wept  till  now ;  but  this  was  a  case  even  for  the 
tears  of  anold  religious  man  of  fourscore. 

To  watch  by  the  dead  all  night,  and  to  wait  for  some 
days  till  they  could  be  coffined  for  burial,  was  not  to  be 
thought  of  in  such  times  of  peril.  That  would  have 
been  to  sacrifice  the  living  foolishly  for  the  dead.  The 
soldiers  had  gone.  But  they  might  —  no  doubt  would 
return  and  scatter  the  funeral.  Therefore  it  was  no 
sooner  proposed  than  agreed  to  in  the  afflicted  souls  of 
them  all,  that  the  bridegroom  and  his  bride  should  be 
buried  even  that  very  night  in  the  clothes  in  which  they 
had  that  morning  been  wedded.  A  bier  was  soon  formed 
of  the  birch-tree  boughs ;  and  with  their  faces  meekly 
looking  up  to  heaven,  now  filled  with  moonlight,  they 
were  borne  along  in  sobbing  silence,  up  the  hills  and 
down  along  the  glens,  till  the  party  stood  together  in  the 
lone  burial  ground,  at  the  head  of  St.  Mary's  Loch.  A 
grave  was  dug  for  them  there,  but  that  was  not  their  own 
burial-place.  For  Mark  Kerr's  father  and  mother  lay  in 
the  church-yard  of  Melrose,  and  the  parents  of  Christian 
Lindsay  slept  in  that  of  Bothwell,  near  the  flow  of  the 
beautiful  Clyde.  The  grave  was  half  filled  with  heather, 
and  gently  were  they  let  down  together,  even  as  they 
were  found  lying  on  the  green  before  their  shealing,  into 
that  mournful    bed.     The  old  man  aflerwards  said  a 
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prayer  —  not  over  them  —  but  with  the  liviog.  Then 
sitting  down  on  the  graves,  and  on  the  grave-stones,  they 
spoke  of  the  virtues  of  the  dead.  They  had,  it  is  true, 
been  cut  off  in  their  youthful  prime ;  but  many  happy 
days  and  years  had  been  theirs —  their  affection  for  each 
other  had  been  a  pleasant  solace  to  them  in  toil,  poverty, 
and  persecution.  This  would  have  been  a  perplexing 
day  to  those  who  had  not  faith  in  God's  perfect  holiness 
and  mercy.  But  all  who  mourned  now  together  were 
wholly  resigned  to  his  dispensations,  and  soon  all  eyes 
were  dried.  In  solemn  silence  they  all  quitted  the  church- 
yard, and  then  the  funeral  party,  which  a  few  hours  ago 
had  been  a  marriage  one,  dissolved  among  the  hills  and 
glens  and  rocks,  and  left  Mark  Kerr  and  Christian  Lind- 
say to  everlasting  rest. 


THE    BAPTISM. 


It  is  a  pleasant  and  impressive  time,  when  at  the  dose 
of  divine  service,  in  some  small  country  church,  there 
takes  place  the  gentle  stir  and  preparation  for  a  Baptism. 
A  sudden  air  of  cheerfulness  spreads  over  the  whole 
congregation;  the  more  solemn  expression  of  all  coun- 
tenances fades  away ;  and  it  is  at  once  felt,  that  a  rite  is 
about  to  be  performed,  which,  although  of  a  sacred  and 
awful  kind,  is  yet  connected  with  a  thousand  delightful 
associations  of  purity,  beauty,  and  innocence.  Then 
there  is  an  eager  bending  of  smiling  faces  over  the  hum- 
ble galleries  —  an  unconscious  rising  up  in  aJQTectionate 
curiosity  —  and  a  slight  murmuring  sound  in  which  is  no 
violation  of  the  Sabbath  sanctity  of  God's  house,  when 
in  the  middle  passage  of  the  church  the  party  of  women 
is  seen,  matrons  and  maids,  who  bear  in  their  bosoms,  or 
in  their  arms,  the  helpless  beings  about  to  be  made  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  Communion. 

There  sit,  all  dressed  becomingly  in  white,  the  fond 
and  happy  baptismal  group.  The  babes  have  been  in- 
trusted, for  a  precious  hour,  to  the  bosoms  of  young 
maidens,  who  tenderly  fold  them  to  their  yearning  hearts, 
and  with  endearments  taught  by  nature,  are  stilling,  not 
always  successfully,  their  plaintive  cries.  Then  the 
proud  and  delighted  girh  rise  up,  one  after  the  other,  in 
sight  of  the  whole  congregation,  and  hold  up  the  infants, 
arrayed  in  neat  caps  and  long  flowing  linen,  into  their 
fathers'  hands.  For  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  if  he  has  a 
heart  at  all,  will  have  his  infant  well  dressed  on  such  a 
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day,  even  although  it  should  scant  his  meal  for  weeks  to 
come,  and  force  him  to  spare  fuel  to  his  winter  fire. 

And  now  the  fathers  are  all  standing  below  the  pulpit 
with  grave  and  thoughtful  faces.  Each  has  tenderly 
taken  his  infant  into  his  toil-hardened  hands,  and  sup- 
ports it  in  gentle  and  steadfast  affection.  They  are  all 
the  children  of  poverty,  and,  if  they  live,  are  destined  to 
a  life  of  toil.  But  now  poverty  puts  on  its  most  pleasant 
aspect,  for  it  is  beheld  standing  before  the  altar  of  religion 
with  contentment  and  faith.  This  is  a  time  when  the 
better  and  deeper  nature  of  every  man  must  rise  up  with- 
in him  ;  and  when  he  must  feel,  more  especially,  that  be 
is  a  spiritual  and  immortal  being  making  covenant  with 
God.  He  is  about  to  take  upon  himself  a  holy  charge; 
to  promise  to  look  after  his  child's  immortal  soul ;  and  to 
keep  its  little  feet  from  the  paths  of  evil,  and  in  those  of 
innocence  and  peace.  Such  a  thought  elevates  the  low- 
est mind  above  itself —  diffuses  additional  tenderness  over 
the  domestic  relations,  and  makes  them  who  hold  up  their 
infants  to  the  baptismal  font,  better  fathers,  husbands,  and 
sons,  by  the  deeper  insight  which  they  then  possess  into 
their  nature  and  their  life. 

The  Minister  consecrates  the  water  —  and  as  it  falls 
on  his  infant's  face,  the  father  feels  the  great  oath  in  his 
soul.  As  the  poor  helpless  creature  is  wailing  in  his 
arms,  he  thinks  how  needful  indeed  to  human  infancy  is 
the  love  of  Providence!  And  when,  afler  delivering 
each  his  child  into  the  arms  of  the  smiling  maiden  from 
whom  he  had  received  it,  he  again  takes  his  place  for  ad- 
monition and  advice  before  the  pulpit,  his  mind  is  well 
disposed  to  think  on  the  perfect  beauty  of  that  religion  of 
whom  the  Divine  Founder  said,  "  Suffer  little  children  tt' 
be  brought  unto  me,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  hes^ 
ven!" 

The  rite  of  Baptism  had  not  thus  been  performed  for 
several  months  in  the  Kirk  of  ianark.  It  was  now  the 
hottest  time  of  persecution ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  that 
parish  found  other  places  in  which  to  worship  God  and 
celebrate  the  ordinances  of  religion.  It  was  now  the  Sab- 
bath-day, —  and  a  small  congregation  of  about  a  hundred 
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souls  had  met  for  divine  service  in  a  place  of  worship 
more  magnificent  than  any  temple  that  human  hands  had 
ever  built  to  Deity.  Here,  too,  were  three  children 
about  to  be  baptized.  The  congregation  had  not  assem'> 
bled  to  the  toll  of  the  bell,  —  but  each  heart  knew  the 
hour  and  observed  it;  for  there  are  a  hundred  sun-dials 
among  the  hills,  woods,  moors,  and  fields ;  and  the  shep* 
herd  and  the  peasant  see  the  hours  passing  by  them  in  sun- 
shine and  shadow. 

The  church  in  which  they  were  assembled  was  hewn, 
by  God's  hand,  out  of  the  eternal  rocks.     A  river  rolled 
its  way  through  a  mighty  chasm  of  cliffs,  several  hundred 
feet  high,  of  which  the  one   side  presented   enormous 
masses,  and  the  other  corresponding  recesses,  as  if  the 
great  stone  girdle  had  been  rent  by  a  convulsion.     The 
channel  was  overspread  with  prodigious  fragments  of  rock 
or  large  loose  stones,  some  of  them  smooth  and  bare, 
others  containing  soil  and  verdure  in  their  rents  and  fis- 
sufes,  and  here  and  there  crowned  with  shrubs  and  trees. 
The  eye  could  at  once  command  a  long  stretching  vista, 
seemingly  closed  and  shut  up  at  both  extremities  by  the 
coalescing  cliffs.     This  majestic  reach  of  river  contained 
pools,  streams,  rushing  shelves,  and  waterfalls  innumera- 
ble ;  and  when  the  water  was  low,  which  it  now  was  in 
the  common  drought,  it  was  easy  to  walk  up  this  scene 
with  a  calm  blue  sky  overhead,  an  utter  and  sublime  soli- 
tude.    On  looking  up,  the  soul  was  bowed  down  by  the 
feeling  of  that  prodigious  height  of  unscaleable  and  often 
overhanging  cliff.     Between  the  channel  and  the  summit 
of  the  far  extended  precipices   were  perpetually   flying 
rooks  and  wood-pigeons,  and  now  and  then  a  hawk,  filling 
the  profound  abyss  with  their  wild  cawing,  deep  murmur, 
or  shrilly  shriek.     Sometimes  a  heron  would  stand  erect 
and  still  on  some  little  stone  island,  or  rise  up  like  a  white 
cloud  along  the  black  walls  of  the  chasm,  and  disappear. 
Winged  creatures  alone  could  inhabit  this  region.     The 
fox  and  wild-cat  chose  more  accessible  haunts.     Yet  here 
came  the  persecuted  Christians   and   worshipped   God, 
whose  hand  hung  over  their  heads  those  magnificent  pil- 
lars and  arches,  scooped  out  those  galleries  from  the  solid 
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rock,  and  laid  at  their  feet  the  calm  water  in  its  trans- 
parent beauty,  in  which  they  could  see  themselves  sitting 
in  reflected  groups,  with  their  Bibles  in  their  hands. 

Here  upon  a  semicircular  ledge  of  rocks,  over  a  narrow 
chasm,  of  which  the  tiny  stream  played  in  a  murmuring 
waterfall,  and  divided  the  congregation  into  two  equal 
parts,  sat  about  a  hundred  persons,  all  devoutly  listening  to 
their  minister,  who  stood  before  them  on  what  might  well 
be  called  a  small  natural  pulpit  of  living  stone.  Up  to  it 
there  led  a  short  flight  of  steps,  and  over  it  waved  the 
canopy  of  a  tall  graceful  birch-tree.  This  pulpit  stood 
on  the  middle  of  the  channel,  directly  facing  that  congre- 
gation, and  separated  from  them  by  the  clear,  deep,  spark- 
ling pool,  into  which  the  scarce-heard  water  poured  over 
the  blackened  rock.  The  water,  as  it  left  the  pool,  sep- 
arated into  two  streams,  and  flowed  on  each  side  of  that 
altar,  thus  placing  it  in  an  island,  whose  large  mossy  stones 
were  richly  embowered  under  the  golden  blossoms  and 
green  tresses  of  the  broom.  Divine  service  was  closcfd, 
and  a  row  of  maidens,  all  clothed  in  purest  white,  came 
gliding  off  from  the  congregation,  and  crossing  the  stream 
on  some  stepping-stones,  arranged  themselves  at  the  foot 
of  the  pulpit,  with  the  infants  about  to  be  baptized.  The 
fathers  of  the  infants,  just  as  if  they  had  been  in  their  own 
kirk,  had  been  sitting  there  during  worship,  and  now 
stood  up  before  the  minister.  The  baptismal  water,  taken 
from  that  pellucid  pool,  was  lying  consecrated  in  a  small 
hollow  of  one  of  the  upright  stones  that  formed  one  side 
or  pillar  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  holy  rite  proceeded.  Some 
of  the  younger  ones  in  that  semicircle  kept  gazing  down 
into  the  pool,  in  which  the  whole  scene  was  reflected,  and 
now  and  then,  in  spite  of  the  grave  looks,  or  admonishing 
whispers  of  their  elders,  letting  a  pebble  fall  into  the 
water,  that  they  might  judge  of  its  depth  from  the  length 
of  time  that  elapsed  before  the  clear  air-bells  lay  sparkling 
on  the  agitated  surface.  The  rite  was  over,  and.  the 
religious  service  of  the  day  closed  by  a  Psalm.  The 
mighty  rocks  hemmed  in  the  holy  sound,  and  sent  it  in  a 
more  compact  volume,  clear,  sweet,  and  strong,  up  to 
heaven.     When  the  Psalm  ceased,  an  echo,  like  a  spirit's 
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voice^  was  heard  dying  away  high  up  among  the  magnifi* 
cent  architecture  of  the  cliffs,  and  once  more  might  he 
noticed  in  the  silence  of  the  reviving  voice  of  the  water- 
fall. 

Just  then  a  large  stone  fell  from  the  top  of  the  cliff  into 
the  pool,  a  loud  voice  was  heard,  and  a  plaid  hung  over 
on  the  point  of  a  shepherd's  staff.  Their  watchful  senti- 
nel had  descried  danger,  and  this  was  his  warning.  Forth- 
with the  congregation  rose.  There  were  paths  danger- 
ous to  unpractised  feet,  along  the  ledges  of  the  rocks, 
leading  up  to  several  caves  and  places  of  concealment. 
The  more  active  and  young  assisted  the  elder  —  more 
especially  the  old  pastor,  and  the  women  with  the  infants ; 
and  many  minutes  had  not  elapsed,  till  not  a  living  crea- 
ture was  visible  in  the  channel  of  the  stream,  but  all  of 
them  hidden,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  clefls  and  caverns. 

The  shepherd  who  had  given  the  alarm  had  lain  down 
again  in  his  plaid  instantly  on  the  green  sward  upon  the 
summit  of  these  precipices.  A  party  of  soldiers  were  im- 
mediately upon  him,  and  demanded  what  signals  he  had 
been  making,  and  to  whom ;  when  one  of  them,  looking 
over  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  exclaimed,  **  See,  see!  Hum- 
phrey, we  have  caught  the  whole  Tabernacle  of  the  Lord 
in  a  net  at  last.  There  they  are,  praising  God  among 
the  stones  of  the  river  Mouss.  These  are  the  Cartland 
Craigs.  By  my  soul's  salvation,  a  noble  Cathedral ! " 
"  Fling  the  lying  sentinel  over  the  cliffs.  Here  is  a  can- 
ting Covenanter  for  you,  deceiving  honest  soldiers  on 
the  very  Sabbath-day.  Over  with  him,  over  with  him  — 
out  of  the  gallery  into  the  pit."  But  the  shepherd  had 
vanished  like  a  shadow ;  and,  mixing  with  the  tall  green 
broom  and  brushes,  was  making  his  unseen  way  towards 
a  wood.  *'  Satan  has  saved  his  servant ;  but  come,  my 
lads  —  follow  me  —  I  know  the  way  down  into  the  bed 
of  the  stream  —  and  the  steps  up  to  Wallace's  cave.  They 
are  called  the  '  Kittle  Nine  Stanes.'  The  hunt's  up. 
We'll  be  all  in  at  the  death.  Halloo  —  my  boys  — 
halloo!" 

The  soldiers  dashed  down  a  less  precipitous  part  of  the 
wooden  banks  a  little  below  the  "  craigs, "  and  hurried 
18 
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up  the  channel.  But  when  they  reached  the  altar  where 
the  old  gray-haired  minister  had  been  seen  standing,  and 
the  rocks  that  had  been  co?ered  with  people,  all  was  silent, 
and  solitary  —  not  a  creature  to  be  seen.  "  Here  is  a 
Bible  dropt  by  some  of  them,"  cried  a  soldier,  and  with 
his  foot  spun  it  away  into  the  pool.  '*  A  bonnet  —  a  boo* 
net,''  —  cried  another  —  "  now  for  the  pretty  sanctified 
face  that  rolled  its  demure  eyes  below  it."  But,  after  t 
few  jests  and  oaths  the  soldiers  stood  still,  eyeing,  with  a 
kind  of  mysterious  dread,  the  black  and  silent  walls  of 
the  rock  that  hemmed  them  in,  and  hearing  only  the 
small  voice  of  the  stream  that  sent  a  profound  stillness 
through  the  heart  of  that  majestic  solitude.  ^*  Curse  these 
cowardly  Covenanters  —  what  if  they  tumble  down  upon 
our  heads  pieces  of  rock  from  their  hiding-places  ?  Ad- 
vance ?  Or  retreat  1 "  There  was  no  reply.  For  a  slight 
fear  was  upon  every  man ;  musket  or  bayonet  could  be  of 
little  use  to  men  obliged  to  clamber  up  rocks,  along  slen- 
der paths,  leading  they  knew  not  where ;  and  they  were 
aware  that  armed  men,  now-a-days,  worshipped  God  — 
men  of  iron  hearts  —  who  feared  not  the  glittering  of  the 
soldier's  arms  —  neither  barrel  nor  bayonet  —  men  of 
long  stride,  firm  step,  and  broad  breast,  who,  on  the  open 
field,  would  have  overthrown  the  marshalled  line,  and 
gone  first  and  foremost  if  a  city  had  to  be  taken  by  storm. 
As  the  soldiers  were  standing  together  irresolute,  a 
noise  came  upon  their  ears  like  distant  thunder,  but  even 
more  appalling ;  and  a  slight  current  of  air,  as  if  propelled 
by  it,  past  whispering  along  the  sweet-briers,  and  the 
broom,  and  the  tresses  of  the  birch-trees.  It  came  deep- 
ening, and  rolling,  and  roaripg  on,  and  the  very  Cartland 
Craigs  shook  to  their  foundation  as  if  in  an  earthquake. 
"  The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us —  what  is  this  ?  "  And 
down  fell  many  of  the  miserable  wretches  on  their  knees, 
and  some  on  their  faces,  upon  the  sharp-pointed  rocks. 
Now  it  was  like  the  sound  of  many  myriads  of  chariots  roll- 
ing on  their  iron  axles  down  the  stony  channel  of  the  tor* 
rent.  The  old  gray-haired  minister  issued  from  the  mouth 
of  Wallace's  Cave,  and  said,  with  a  loud  voice,  —  **  The 
Lord  God  terrible  reigneth."     A  water-i^out  had  buret 
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up  among  the  moor-lands,  and  the  river,  in  its  power,  was 
at  hand.  There  it  came  —  tumbling  along  into  that  long 
reach  of  clifTs,  and  in  a  moment  filled  it  with  one  mass  of 
waves.  Huge  agitated  clouds  of  foam  rode  on  the  surface 
of  a  blood-red  torrent.  —  An  army  must  have  been  swept 
off  by  that  flood.  The  soldiers  perished  in  a  moment  — 
but  high  up,  in  the  cliffs,  above  the  sweep  of  destruction, 
were  the  Covenanters  —  men,  women,  and  children,  utter- 
ing prayers  to  God,  unheard  by  themselves,  in  that  raging 
thunder. 


SIMON    GRAY. 


No  man's  life  seemed  to  promise  a  calmer  course  and 
a  more  serene  close  than  that  of  the  Reverend  Simon 
Gray.  He  had  for  many  years  possessed  the  entire  affec- 
tion and  respect  of  ail  the  inhabitants  of  his  parish.  A 
few  words  from  him  calmed  angry  blood,  settled  quarrels, 
and  allayed  animosity.  In  his  kirk,  in  his  Manse,  in  his 
neighbor's  house,  in  the  field,  and  by  the  wayb-side,  he 
was,  in  good  truth,  the  minister  of  peace.  In  his  own 
family  his  happiness  was  perfect.  His  wife  was,  in  all 
things,  af\er  his  own  heart ;  and  two  sons  and  one 
daughter,  just  reaching  man  and  woman's  estate,  had 
scarcely  t\er  given  their  parents  distress,  and  seemed 
destined  for  a  life  of  respectability  and  happiness.  But  it 
is  with  the  humble  as  with  the  high  in  this  world  ;  their 
possessions  are  equally  insecure;  and  the  same  lesson 
may  be  learnt  from  the  life  of  the  lowliest  peasant,  as  from 
that  of  the  loftiest  king.  From  the  cottage  and  from  the 
palace  the  same  warning  voice  is  heard  to  say,  "  Call  no 
man  happy  till  he  dies." 

Simon  Gray's  eldest  son,  a  youth  of  distinguished  tal- 
ents, and  even  more  tenderly  beloved  than  admired  by  all 
who  knew  him,  was  drowned  in  a  moor-land  loch  in  his 
father's  parish,  one  warm  summer  evening,  when  his  pa- 
rents were  sitting  at  no  great  distance,  in  a  hollow  among 
the  hills.  They  heard  his  cries,  but  could  do  nothing  to 
save  him,  when  rushing  to  the  water's  weedy  and  rushy 
edge,  they  saw  him  sinking  in  miserable  entanglement 
among  the  long  strong  roots  of  the  water-lilies.  Of  the 
shock  their  hearts  and  whole  being  then  got,  nothing  need 
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be  said ;  but  from  that  evening,  well  as  they  were  botli 
thought  to  support  it,  every  one  in  the  parish  felt  that  they 
never  were  the  same  people  as  before,  that  their  faces 
never  wore  such  bright  smiles,  and  that  the  minister  and 
his  wife  often  looked  to  each  other  when  in  company, 
with  tearful  eyes,  as  if  an  accidental  word  or  allusion  had 
awakened  in  their  hearts  a  remembrance  too  tender,  ix 
too  terrible.  Michael  would  have  been,  had  he  lived,  his 
father's  successor ;  and  some  thought  that  the  Manse  never 
looked  exactly  like  itself  since  that  fatal  event. 

But  this  was  but  the  beginning  of  Simon's  sorrows. 
His  other  son  was  a  clerk  in  a  commercial  house  in  the 
neighboring  city,  and  in  the  unreserved  confidence  of  his 
employers.  Regularly  every  Saturday  did  he  walk  out 
to  the  Manse  —  stay  over  the  Sabbath  —  and  next  morn- 
ing before  breakfast  appear  at  his  desk.  But  one  dark 
and  stormy  winter  evening,  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  he 
unexpectedly  entered  his  father's  study,  and  flinging  him- 
self down  upon  his  knees,  declared  that  he  was  a  ruined 
and  lost  man  —  that  he  had  formed  a  guilty  connexion 
with  a  woman  who  had  led  him  on  to  his  destruction ; 
and  that  he  had  embezzled  his  benefactor's  money  —  done 
worse  —  forged  his  name,  and  that  unless  he  could  make 
his  escape,  he  must  expiate  his  crime  on  a  scaffold. 

Simon  Gray  lifted  up  his  son  from  his  knees,  and  folded 
him  to  his  heart.  "  My  poor  wretched  boy  —  thy  life  kr 
in  jeopardy !  Oh !  that  I  knew  how  to  save  my  son  I 
Stephen  —  Stephen  —  what  would  signify  the  breaking  of 
my  heart  if  thou  wast  but  safe  I  Speak  not  —  my  sweet 
boy  —  of  thy  crimes,  great  as  they  are.  I  am  thy  father, 
and  can  now  think  but  of  thy  death,  and  thy  life.  Fly^ 
Stephen,  and  take  with  thee  thy  father's  blessing.  Per- 
haps all  thy  money  is  gone ;  I  will  give  thee  enough  to 
pursue  thy  journey ;  and  so  also  may  I  be  able  to  repay 
all  thou  hast  embezzled.  O,  Stephen  —  Stephen  —  mj 
beloved  boy,  who  hast  so  often  sat  in  thy  innocence  on 
my  knees,  and  whom  so  often  I  have  put  to  bed  after  ^y 
prayers,  has  it  indeed  come  to  this  ?  "  And  father  and 
son  knelt  down  together  and  prayed  unto  their  God.  It 
was  a  black  stormy  night,  and  Stephen  went  away  with- 
18» 
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out  seeing  his  mother  or  sister.  He  went  away ;  hat  he 
never  returned.  He  made  his  escape  to  America,  and 
died  in  a  few  weeks  after  his  arrival,  of  the  yellow  fever. 

The  miserable  father  knew  not  how  to  break  the  matter 
to  his  wife  and  daughter.  They  saw  his  affliction ;  and 
he  told  them  he  feared  Stephen  was  a  profligate.  Bat 
next  night,  the  outer  door  opened  loudly,  and  two  officers 
of  justice  entered  the  Manse.  Now,  all  concealment  was 
at  an  end ;  and  next  day  it  was  known,  not  only  to  the 
inmates  of  the  Manse,  but  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parish,  that  Stephen  Gray  was  a  criminal,  and  had  fled  to 
a  foreign  land. 

Over  the  grave  of  the  eldest  son  his  parents  could  shed 
tears  of  a  resigned  sadness ;  but  for  him  who  died  untended 
beyond  the  sea,  their  grief  was  bitter  and  inconsolable. 
No  one  ever  uttered  Stephen's  name,  although  there  was 
not  a  house  in  all  the  parish  where  his  cheerful  laugh  had 
not  been  welcome.  Ill  as  he  had  behaved,  dishonestly, 
and  vilely,  affection  for  his  memory  was  in  every  heart. 
But  a  grave  look  or  sigh  was  all  in  which  any  one  could 
show  this  sorrow  and  sympathy  now ;  and  the  minister  of 
Seatoun  understood  the  silence  of  his  parishioners,  for  his 
dead  son  had  been  a  felon  —  ay,  Stephen,  the  gay,  witty, 
fearless,  and  affectionate  Stephen,  had  been  a  felon.  He 
had  written  a  letter  to  his  father  on  his  death-bed  —  a  few 
words  —  but  they  were  impressed  for  ever  on  his  father's 
soul,  and  often  did  he  repeat  them  in  his  sleep,  as  the 
tears  forced  their  way  through  his  closed  eyelids,  and 
drenched  his  heaving  breast. 

The  terror  struck  into  the  heart  of  Stephen's  sister  by 
the  sudden  bursting  in  of  the  officers  of  justice  into  the 
Manse,  in  some  degree  affected  her  intellects ;  her  memory 
from  that  night  was  impaired ;  and  after  her  brother's 
death  in  America  had  been  communicated  to  her,  she  fre- 
quently forgot  it,  and  weeping,  implored  to  know  if  he  had 
not  lately  written  home.  "  He  must  be  dead,  or  he 
would  have  written ; "  and  she  kept  walking  about  the 
house,  from  one  room  to  another,  repeating  these  words 
with  a  wailing  voice,  and  sorely  wringing  her  hands. 
That  could  not  last  long ;  without  any  disease,  she  lay 
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down  on  her  bed,  and  never  more  rose  She  was  buried 
by  the  side  of  her  brother  Michael :  and  now  Simon  Gray 
was  childless. 

Misfortunes,  it  is  said,  come  in  clouds ;  and  indeed  one 
is  often  not  the  forerunner  merely,  but  the  cause  of  another, 
till  a  single  loss  appears,  on  reflection,  to  have  been  the 
source  of  utter  misery,  ruin,  and  desolation.  Each  of 
these  deaths  took  away  a  portion  of  Simon  Gray's  forti- 
tude ;  but  still,  after  a  few  months,  he  had  carried  over  his 
whole  awakened  heart  upon  the  survivor.  Now  there 
was  no  one  left  for  a  parent's  love ;  and  it  was  buried  be- 
low the  last  slab  that  laid  its  weight  on  his  family  burial- 
place.  To  be  sure,  poor  Stephen  was  not  there,  but  he 
had  his  memorial  too,  beside  his  brother  and'  sister,  for 
his  crimes  had  not  divided  him  from  one  loving  heart ;  and 
few  but  his  parent's  eyes  looked  on  the  stone  that  bore 
his  name  and  the  number  of  his  years. 

Under  all  these  afflictions,  Simon's  wife  seemed  to  bear 
herself  up  to  the  wonder  of  all  who  beheld  her.  She  at- 
tended to  every  thing  about  the  house  as  before  ;  none  of 
her  duties  to  the  poor  or  rich  among  her  parishioners  were 
neglected  ;  and  but  for  her,  it  was  said,  that  her  husband 
must  have  sunk  under  his  sorrows.  But  little  do  we  know 
of  each  other's  hearts.  Simon  Gray  was  disconsolate, 
miserable,  despairing ;  but  his  health  did  not  suffer ;  and 
he  was  able  to  discharge  his  ordinary  duties  as  before, 
after  a  short  suspension.  She  who  administered  comfort 
to  him,  sometimes  in  vain,  needed  it  more  even  than  him- 
self; for  her  grief  preyed  inwardly,  in  the  midst  of  that 
serene  resignation,  and  struck  in  upon  her  very  heart. 
Her  strength  decayed  —  she  drew  her  breath  with  pain  — 
and  although  no  one,  not  even  her  medical  attendants, 
feared  immediate  danger,  yet  one  day  she  was  found  dead, 
sitting  in  a  bower  in  the  garden,  to  which  she  had  retired 
to  avoid  the  noon-day  sun.  Death  had  come  gently  into 
that  bower,  and  touched  her  heart,  perhaps  in  a  slumber. 
Her  head  was  reclining  against  the  green  leaves,  and  the 
Bible  had  not  even  fallen  out  of  her  hand. 

The  calamities  that  had  befallen  the  minister  of  Sea- 
toun  were  as  great  as  heart  or  imagination  can  conceive. 
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Yet  such  calamities  have  been  borne  by  many  hamtn 
beings,  who  have  so  far  recovered  from  their  shock  as 
afterwards  to  enjoy  some  satisfaction  in  their  existence. 
Men  have  we  ail  known,  with  cheerful  countenances,  and 
apparently  placid  minds,  whose  best  enjoyments  have 
been  sorely  cut  down  ;  and  who,  at  one  time,  no  doubt, 
thought  and  felt  that  for  them,  never  more  could  there  be 
one  glimpse  of  joy  upon  this  earth.  But  necessity  is  to 
many  afflicted  spirits,  although  a  stern  yet  a  sure  com- 
forter. The  heart  in  its  agonies  of  grief  is  rebellious,  and 
strives  to  break  asunder  the  fetters  of  its  fate.  But  that 
mood  cannot  be  sustained.  It  is  irrational  and  impious, 
and  the  soul  can  find  true  rest  only  in  resignation  and 
submission.  —  Then  mingled  motives  to  better  and  calm- 
er thoughts  arise.  Men  see  the  wisdom  and  the  virtue  of 
a  temperate  sorrow  ;  the  folly  and  the  wickedness  of  out- 
rageous grief  They  begin  to  wish  to  obey  the  laws  that 
ought  to  regulate  the  feelings  of  mortal  creatures.  In 
obeying  them  there  is  consolation,  and  a  lightening  of 
the  sore  burden  of  their  distress.  Then  come  blessed 
thoughts  of  the  reward  of  the  righteous  who  have  gone  to 
God  —  remembrances  of  all  their  beauty,  innocence,  or 
goodness,  while  they  sojourned  with  us  here;  —  and 
hope,  faith,  and  belief  that  we  shall  yet  meet  them  face 
to  face,  and  be  no  more  severed.  Thus  does  time  cure 
the  wounds  of  the  heart,  just  as  it  covers  the  grave  with 
verdure  and  wild  flowers.  We  cannot,  if  we  would,  live 
without  often  sorrowing ;  but  neither  can  we,  if  we  would, 
sorrow  always.  God  is  kinder  to  us  than  we  are  to  our- 
selves, and  he  lifts  us  up  when,  in  blind  passion,  ive 
would  fain  lie  grovelling  hopelessly  in  the  dust. 

So  it  is  with  many — perhaps  with  most  men  —  but  it 
is  not  so  with  all.  It  was  not  so  with  him  of  whom  we 
now  speak.  The  death  of  his  children  he  bore  with  res- 
ignation, and  thought  of  them  in  peace.  But  when  his 
soul  turned  from  them  to  their  mother,  it  was  suddenly 
disquieted ;  and  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  and  month 
after  month,  was  it  drawn  with  a  more  sickening  and  dis- 
consolate passion  of  grief  to  her  grave.  An  overwhelm- 
ing tenderness  for  ever  drowned  his  soul  —  haunted  was 
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he  for  ever  by  her  image,  dressed  as  he  had  never  seen 
her,  but  as  he  knew  she  now  was  drest,  —  in  a  shroud. 
The  silence  of  his  room,  of  the  whole  house,  of  the  gar- 
den, the  glebe,  and  all  the  fields  around,  was  insupporta- 
ble ;  he  prayed  to  forget  her ;  and  then,  with  a  gush  of 
tears,  he  prayed  that  he  might  never  cease  for  one  mo- 
ment to  think  of  her  while  he  lived.  Why,  some  one 
might  have  asked,  was  this  man  so  distressed,  so  distract- 
ed, so  infatuated  in  his  grief?  Who  was  she  that  had 
been  taken  from  him  ?  Did  all  the  beauty  of  the  skies, 
all  the  gladness  of  the  earth,  all  affection,  love,  joy,  and 
thought,  centre  but  in  her  alone  ?  Had  the  mercy  of 
God,  and  his  bounty  to  this  being  whom  he  still  support- 
ed, been  utterly  extinguished  when  the  eyes  of  her  whom 
he  loved  were  closed  in  death?  Who  and  what  may  she 
have  been,  that  must  thus  madly  and  hopelessly  be  for- 
ever deplored  ? 

To  an  indifferent  heart  these  questions  could  not  have 
been  satisfactorily  answered.  She  who  had  died,  and 
who  was  thus  ceaselessly  bewailed,  was  but  one  of  many, 
many,  most  worthy  when  known  to  be  beloved,  but  who, 
undistinguished  among  their  fellow-creatures,  live,  and 
die,  and  go  to  heaven.  Simon  Gray  had  married  her 
when  they  were  both  young,  both  humble,  as  indeed  they 
always  had  been,  and  both  poor.  She  brought  to  him 
pure  affection,  a  heart  full  of  tenderness  and  pity,  a  dis- 
position as  sweet  as  ever  tinged  a  woman's  cheek  with 
smiles,  cheerfulness  never  obscured,  simple  thoughts  re- 
conciled in  joy  to  a  simple  life,  and  a  faith  in  religion  as 
perfect  as  in  the  light  of  the  outer  day.  In  her  quiet 
and  narrow  neighborhood  she  was  thought  not  without 
her  beauty;  and  whatever  that  might  have  been,  it 
sufficed  to  delight  the  heart  and  soul  of  Simon  Gray, 
when  she  became  his  bride.  For  twenty  years  never 
had  they  been  a  whole  day  apart.  No  change  had  ever 
taken  place  in  their  affection,  but  such  change  as  nature 
graciously  brings  when  new  loves  and  new  duties  arise 
to  bless  the  wedded  life.  Simon  Gray  never  thought,  of 
comparing  his  wife  with  others.  In  herself  she  was  a 
bliss  to  him.     God  gave  her  to  him,  and  perhaps  he 
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thought  in  his  soal  that  he  might  be  resigned  were  God 
to  take  her  away.  Such  was  the  spirit  that  breathed 
over  his  constant  thoughts,  and  actions,  and  discourses; 
and  in  him  it  was  unaffected  and  sincere.  But  .who 
knows  his  own  soul  ?  God  did  take  her  away,  and  then 
it  was  known  to  him  how  ungrateful  and  how  miserably 
weak  was  his  heart,  how  charged,  haunted,  and  torn  with 
vain  passion  and  lamentation,  with  outcries  of  grief  that 
have  no  comfort,  with  recklessness  and  despair. 

He  seemed  now  to  be  without  any  object  in  this  world. 
His  very  zeal  in  the  cause  he  sincerely  loved  was  dead- 
ened, —  and  he  often  durst  not  say  the  things  he  ought 
when  preaching  of  the  loving-kindness  of  his  God.  The 
seat  below  the  pulpit,  and  close  to  it,  where  for  so  many 
years  he  had  seen  the  composed  and  attentive  faces  of 
his  beloved  wife  ind  children,  was  now  often  empty,  or 
people  in  it  he  cared  not  for,  —  indeed  he  cared  less  and 
less  every  Sabbath  for  the  congregation  he  had  long  so 
truly  Loved,  and  the  bell  that  formerly  sent  a  calm  joy 
into  his  heart,  ringing  through  the  leafy  shelter  of  the 
summer  trees,  or  tinkling  in  the  clear  winter  sky,  now 
gave  pangs  of  grief,  or  its  sound  was  heard  with  indiffer- 
ence and  apathy.  He  was  in  many  things  unconsciously 
a  changed  man  indeed,  —  and  in  some  where  he  per- 
ceived and  felt  the  change,  with  unavailing  self-upbraid- 
ing, and  with  fear  and  trembling  before  his  Creator  and 
Redeemer.  This  sore  and  sad  alteration  ^in  their  minis- 
ter was  observed  with  grief  and  compassion  by  all  his 
parishioners.  But  what  could  they  do  for  him  t  They 
must  not  obtrude  themselves  too  often  on  the  privacy, 
the  sanctity  of  sorrow ;  but  he  was  remembered  in  their 
prayers,  and  many  an  eye  wept  and  many  a  voice  faltered, 
when  by  the  cottage  firesides  they  talked  of  their  poor 
minister's  afflictions,  and  the  woful  change  that  had  been 
wrought  in  so  short  a  time  within  that  Manse,  which 
had'  so  long  stood  like  the  abode  of  an  almost  perfect 
blessedness. 

A  rueful  change  was  indeed  beginning  to  take  place 
in  the  state  of  Simon  Gray's  soul,  of  which  no  one  out 
of  the  Manse  could  have  had  any  suspicion,  and  which 
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for  a  while  was  not  suspected  even  by  his  own  attached 
and  faithful  seryants.     Without  comfort,  under  the  per- 
petual power  of  despondency  and  depression,  hopeless 
and  not  wishing  for  hope,  afraid  at  last  of  the  uncom- 
panioned  silence  of  his  solitary  hearth,  and  with  a  mind 
certainly  weakened  in  some  degree  by  that  fever  of  grief, 
Simon  Gray  dimly  turned  his  thoughts  to  some  means  of 
alleviating  his  miseries,  be  they  what  they  might,  and  he 
began  to  seek  sleep  during  the  night  from  the  influence 
of  dangerous  drugs. '  These  often  gave  him  nights  un- 
haunted  by  those  beloved  spectres  whose  visits  were  un- 
supportable  to  his  soul.     They  occasioned  even  thoughts 
and  fancies  alien  and  remote  from  what  he  so  loved  and 
feared  ;  and  now  and  then  touched  his  disconsolate  spirit 
with  something  like  a  gleam  of  transitory  gladness.    One 
moment  to  be  happy,  was  something  that  his  weakened 
mind  conceived  to  be  a  gain.     Afraid  and  terrified  with 
his  own  thoughts,  great  relief  was  it  to  be  placed,  even 
for  the  shortest  time,  out  of  their  tormenting  power.  The 
sentence  of  death  was  then,  as  it  were,  remitted,  —  or, 
at  least,  a  respite  granted,  or  the  hope  of  a  respite.    And 
when  his  fire  was  out  —  the  Manse,  dark  and  silent,  and 
the  phantoms  about  to  return,  he  flew  to  this  medicine  in 
an  agony,  and  night  after  night,  till  at  last  it  followed 
regularly  the  unhappy  man's  prayers ;  and  Simon  Gray, 
so  that  his  loss  might  be  buried  in  oblivion,  resigned  him- 
self into  that  visionary  or  insensible  sleep. 

No  doubt  his  mental  sufferings  were  oflen  thus  relieved ; 
but  the  sum  of  his  misery  was  increased.  Horrid  phan- 
tasies sometimes  assailed  him,  —  his  health  suffered,  —  a 
deep  remorse  was  added  to  his  other  agonies,  —  the 
shame,  the  perturbation  of  despicable  vice,  and  the  ap- 
palling conviction  brought  in  flashes  upon  his  under- 
standing, that  it  too  was  weakened,  and  that  his  life  might 
terminate  in  imbecility  or  madness. 

He  had  now  several  separate  states  of  existence,  that 
came  by  degrees  into  ghastly  union.  One  was  his  own 
natural,  widowed,  childless,  forlorn,  uncompanioned,  and 
desolate  condition  —  without  one  glimpse  of  comfort, 
and  unendurable   altogether  to  his  cold  and  sickened 
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heart.  From  that  he  flew,  in  desperation,  into  a  world 
of  visions.  The  dead  seemed  re-animated  —  the  silent 
burst  into  song  —  and  sunshine  streamed,  as  of  yore, 
through  the  low  windows  of  the  Manse,  and  fragrance 
from  the  clambering  honeysuckle  filled  every  room.  The 
frenzied  man  forgot  his  doom,  and  whenever  a  door 
opened,  he  looked  to  see  his  wife  and  children.  The 
potent  drugs  then  blessed  his  brain ;  and  his  countenance 
beamed  with  smiles  sad  to  behold,  born  of  that  lamenta- 
ble delusion.  But  ere  long  this  spell  began  to  dissolve. 
Then  came  horrid  hints  of  the  truth.  One  corpse  after 
another  lay  before  him  —  he  knew  them,  and  went  up 
to  close  their  eyes  —  then  a  sense  of  his  own  pitiable 
prostration  of  mind  came  over  him,  and  still  unable  to 
know  certainly  whether  he  was  or  was  not  a  childless 
widower,  he  would  burst  out  into  along  hysterical  laugh, 
strike  his  burning  forehead,  and  then  fling  himself  down 
on  bed  or  floor,  to  him  alike,  or  sit  in  his  lonely  room,  in 
utter  stupefaction,  and  with  cheeks  bathed  in  tears.  The 
servants  would  come  in,  and  look  upon  him  in  pity,  and 
then  go  their  ways  without  uttering  a  word. 

The  whole  manners  and  appearance  of  the  minister  of 
Seatoun  were  now  visibly  changed  to  the  most  careless 
eye.  His  sedate  and  gentle  demeanor  was  converted 
into  a  hurried  and  distracted  wildness.  Sometimes  he 
was  observed  in  black  melancholy  and  despair,  —  and 
then  again  in  a  sort  of  aimless  and  unbecoming  glee. 
His  dress  was  not  the  same,  —  his  countenance  had  the 
wrinkles  but  not  the  paleness  of  grief,  —  his  hand  trem- 
bled, and  his  voice  sounded  not  like  the  voice  of  the 
same  man.  A  miserable  rumor  spread  over  the  parish. 
The  austere  expressed  dissatisfaction,  —  the  gentle  pitied, 
—  thq  thoughtless  smiled,  —  but  all  confessed  that  such 
a  change  had  never  been  known  before  as  that  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  minister  of  Seatoun,  —  and  that, 
alas !  his  life  was  likely  to  end  in  disgrace  as  well  as  sor- 
row. His  degradation  could  not  be  concealed.  Simon 
Gray,  the  simple,  the  temperate,  the  pious,  and  the  just, 
was  now  a  wine-bibber  and  a  drunkard. 

The  Manse  now  stood  as  if  under  ban  of  excomma- 
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nication.  All  the  gravel  walks,  once  so  neat,  were  over- 
grown with  weeds ;  the  hedges  were  unpruned ;  cattle 
browsed  often  in  the  garden,  and  dust  and  cobwebs  stain- 
ed and  darkened  every  window.  Instead  of  the  respect- 
able fanners  of  the  parish,  the  elders,  or  some  of  the^ 
few  neighboring  gentry,  being  seen  entering  or  leaving 
the  Manse,  none  but  men  of  doubtful  reputation,  or 
bad,  opened  the  gate  —  strangers  of  mean  appearance 
and  skulking  demeanor  haunted  it,  and  lingered  about 
at  twilight — and  not  unfrequently  the  noise,  clamor, 
and  quarrelling  of  drunken  jevelry  startled  the  passer 
by  from  bounds  wherein,  at  such  hours  formerly,  all  had 
been  silent,  except,  perhaps,  the  sweet  sound  of  the 
evening  psalm. 

It  was  not  possible  that  all  respect  could  easily  or  soon 
be  withdrawn  from  a  man  once  so  universally  and  so  de- 
servedly honored.  His  vice  proceeded  from  the  weak- 
ness of  his  heart,  that  had  lived  too  much  on  its  own 
iove  and  on  its  own  happiness,  and  when  these  stays  were 
removed,  fell  down  into  this  humiliation.  Many  excuses, 
—  many  palliations,  —  many  denials  were  framed  for 
him,  and  there  was  often  silence  at  his  name.  After " 
almost  all  respect  was  gone,  affection  remained  nearly  as 
strong  as  before,  for  that  Simon  Gray  had  been  a  good 
man  none  denied,  and  now  too  were  joined  to  the  affec- 
tion for  him  a  profound  pity  and  pure  compassion.  ''  Was 
he  not  a  widower  ?  Was  he  not  childless  ?  Surely  ^^^ 
had  been  tried  as  he  had  been  tried,  —  and  it  was  easy 
to  see  that  the  poor  man's  grief  had  affected  his  brain. 
The  minister  is  not  in  his  right  mind,  —  but  we  trust  in 
God  that  he  may  get  better."  Such  were  the  words  of 
many  and  the  wishes  of  all.  For  he  had  no  enemies  — 
and  he  had  for  nearly  twenty  years  been  a  friend  to  them 
all,  both  in  things  temporal  and  things  eternal. 

But  the  hour  of  his  ruin  was  fast  approaching.  Per- 
haps the  miserable  man  knew  that  he  was  lost.  Perhaps 
he  took  an  insane  pleasure  in  looking  forward  to  his  utter 
destruction.  He  was  now  the  abject  slave  of  his  vice  — 
whatever  passed  within  his  troubled  and  often  clouded 
mind,  he  seemed  often  to  have  no  shame  now  —  no  desire 
19 
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of  concealment,  bat  was  seen  in  the  open  daylight,  in 
presence  of  old  age  that  mourned,  and  childhood  that 
could  only  wonder,  a  rueful  spectacle  of  degradation, 
laughing  or  perhaps  weeping,  with  his  senses  drowned  or 
inflamed,  ignorant  of  himself  and  of  his  profession,  and 
seemingly  forgetful  even  of  the  name  of  his  parish,  and  of 
the  house  in  whose  quiet  secrecy  he  had  passed  so  many 
years  of  temperance,  happiness,  and  virtue. 

A  melancholy  confusion  was  now  in  all  his  mind.  Sub- 
jects once  familiar  to  him  were  now  almost  forgotten ; 
truths  once  clear  to  him  as  sunshine,  were  now  no  more 
known ;  the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity  which  he  had 
so  long  taught  with  simplicity  and  fervor,  became  to  his 
weakened  and  darkened  understanding  words  without 
meaning;  even  the  awful  events  of  his  Saviour's  life,  from 
the  hour  when  he  was  laid  in  the  manger,  till  he  died  on  the 
cross,  were  at  times  dimly  recognized,  for  all  was  now 
glimmering  and  ghastly  in  the  world  of  his  memory.  One 
night  he  was  seen  sitting  beside  the  graves  of  his  wife 
and  children.  The  infatuated  man  fixed  on  them  bis 
glazed  and  wild  eyes,  and  muttered  unintelligible  lamen- 
tations and  blessings.  Most  sad  —  most  shocking  —  most 
terrible,  was  it  to  behold  such  a  man  in  such  a  place,  in 
such  pitiable  degradation.  For  one  year  had  not  yet 
elapsed  since  Simon  Gray  had  been  leading  a  life  of  inno- 
cent simplicity,  a  perfect  model  of  what  ought  to  be  the 
simple  and  austere  minister  of  a  simple  and  austere 
church.  There  he  was  seen  by  a  few,  now  wringing  his 
hands,  now  patting  the  tombstone  on  his  wife's  grave,  now 
kneeling  down,  now  kissing  it,  now  lifting  up  his  con- 
vulsed face  to  heaven,  alternately  yielding  to  a  wailing 
tenderness,  and  a  shuddering  horror  —  forgetful  now  of 
every  thing  but  the  dim  confusion  of  all  those  deaths  and 
his  own  miseries,  and  now  seemingly  assailed  with  a  dread- 
ful consciousness  of  his  miserable  degradation,  till,  with 
a  horrid  groan,  long,  low,  and  deep  of  mortal  grief,  he  rose 
up  from  the  ground,  gazed  ghastly  round  all  over  the 
tombstones  with  a  bewildered  eye,  glared  upon  the  little 
kirk  and  its  spire  now  bright  with  the  light  of  the  setting 
sun,  and  then,  like  a  wandering  and  punished  ghost,  dis- 
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appeared  into  the  shady  and  neglected  garden  of  the 
Manse. 

Enslaved  as  Simon  Gray  now  was  to  his  vice,  or,  in- 
deed, disease,  yet  such  was  the  solemn  and  awful  power 
over  his  mind  which  the  Sabhath^day  possessed,  that  he 
had  never  once  polluted  or  violated  its  sanctity.  In  cases 
of  furious  insanity,  it  has  been  known  that  patients  whose 
lives  had  been  religious,  have  felt  the  influence  of  strong 
habitual  association,  and  kept  a  wild  Sabbath  even  in  their 
cells.  With  the  minister  of  Seatoun  this  mysterious  force 
had  hitherto  imposed  a  saving  restraint.  His  congrega- 
tion was  sadly  thinned,  but  still  he  performed  divine  ser- 
vice ;  and  no  one  at  least  could  say  that  they  had  ever 
seen  the  wretched  man  under  the  dominion  of  the  sin, 
that  so  easily  beset  him,  in  the  pulpit.  But  that  hour  now 
came ;  and  he  was  ruined  past  all  earthly  redemption. 

Next  day  the  elders  went  to  the  Manse.     His  servants 
made  no  opposition  to  their  entrance,  nor  did  they  deny 
that  their  minister  was  at  home.     They  had  not,  indeed, 
seen  him  since  the  evening  before  ;   but  they  had  heard 
his  footsteps  and  his  voice,  and  knew  that  he  was  not 
dead.     So  the  elders  walked  up  stairs  to  his  room,  and 
found  him  sitting  near  the  window,  looking  out  upon  the 
church-yard,  through  and  below  the  rich  flowery  foliage 
of  the  horse-chesnuts  and  sycamores  that  shadowed  both 
Manse  and  kirk.     He  was  fully  awakened  to  the  horrors 
of  his  situation,  and  for  a  while  spoke  not  a  word.   "  Come 
down  with  me  into  the  parlour,"  he  said ;  and  they  did 
so.     They  all  sat  down,  and  there  was  yet  silence.    They 
feared  to  turn  their  eyes  upon  him,  as  he  stood  by  himself 
in  the  midst  of  them  —  pallid,  ghastly,  shuddering, — 
the  big  burning  tears  of  guilt,  and  shame,  and  despair,  fall- 
ing down  upon  the  floor.     *'  Lost  am  I  in  this  world  and 
the  next  1    I  have  disgraced  the  order  to  which  I  belong — 
I  have  polluted  the  church  —  I  have  insulted  the  God 
who  made  me,  and  the  Saviour  who  redeemed  roe!    Oh! 
never  was  there  a  sinner  like  unto  me !"     He  dashed  him- 
self down  on  the  floor  —  and  beseeched  that  no  one  would 
lift  him  up.     '*  I^t  me  hear  your  voices,  while  I  hide  my 
face.     What  have  you  to  say  unto  your  wretched  minis- 
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ter  7    Say  it  quickly  —  and  then  leave  me  lying  on  the 
floor.    LiA  roe  not  up  ! '' 

His  body  lay  there,  in  this  prostration  of  the  spirit,  be- 
fore men  who  had  all  known  him,  loved  him,  respected 
him,  venerated  him,  not  more  than  one  year  ago.  Much 
of  that  was  now  for  ever  gone ;  but  much  remained  unex- 
tinguishable  in  their  hearts.  Some  of  them  were  austere, 
and  even  stern  men,  of  his  own  age,  or  older  than  he;  but 
there  are  times  and  occasions  when  the  sternest  become 
the  most  compassionate.  So  was  it  now.  They  had  come 
not  to  upbraid  or  revile, — not  even  to  rebuke.  They 
brought  with  them  sorrow  and  tribulation,  and  even  an* 
guish  in  their  souls.  For  they  knew  that  his  ministry 
was  at  an  end  ;  that  Simon  Gray  was  now  nothing  unto 
them  but  a  fallen  and  frail  being,  whose  miseries  they 
themselves,  fallen  and  frail  too,  were  by  nature  called 
upon  to  pity  —  and  they  wished,  if  possible,  to  give  com- 
fort and  advice,  and  to  speak  with  him  of  his  future  life. 
Why  should  they  be  stern  or  cruel  to  this  man  ?  They 
had  sat  often  and  oflen  at  his  simple  board  when  his  wife 
and  family  graced  and  blessed  it ;  he,  too,  had  oflen  and 
often  familiarly  and  brotherly  sat  in  all  their  houses,  hum- 
ble, but  scarcely  more  humble  than  his  own  —  he  had 
joined  some  of  them  in  wedlock  —  baptized  their  children 
—  remembered  them  in  his  public  prayers,  when  any  of 
them  had  been  threatened  with  death  —  he  bad  prayed, 
too,  by  their  bedsides  in  their  own  houses  —  he  had  given 
them  worldly  counsel  —  and  assisted  them  in  their  worldly 
trials  —  and  was  all  this  to  be  forgotten  now  ?  And  were 
they  to  harden  their  hearts  against  him?  Or,  were  not 
all  these  things  to  be  remembered  with  a  grateful  dis- 
tinctness; and  to  soften  their  hearts;  and  even  to  be- 
dew their  faces  with  tears ;  and  to  fill  their  whole  souls 
with  pity,  sorrow,  affection,  and  the  sadness  of  brotherly 
love  towards  him  who,  so  good  in  many  things,  had  at 
last  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting? 
They  all  felt  alike  now,  however  different  their  dispositions 
and  characters.  They  did  not  long  suffer  him  to  lie  on 
the  floor  —  they  lifted  him  up  —  tried  to  comfort  him  — 
wept  along  with  him,  — and  when  the  miserable  man  im« 
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plored  one  of  the  number  to  offer  a  prayer  for  him,  they 
alJ  solemnly  knelt  down,  and  hoped  that  God,  who  was 
now  called  upon  to  forgive  his  sins,  would  extend  his  mer- 
cy  to  all  the  fellow-sinners  who  were  then  together  upon 
their  knees. 

Simon  Gray  was  no  more  a  minister  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  and  he  left  the  parish.  It  was  thought  by  many 
that  he  was  dead  —  that  shame,  and  remorse,  and  the  dis- 
ease that  clung  close  to  his  soul,  had  killed  him  at  last! 
But  it  was  not  so.  The  hour  was  not  yet  come,  and  his 
death  was  destined  to  be  of  a  different  kind  indeed. 

The  unfortunate  man  had  a  brother,  who,  for  many 
years,  had  lived  on  a  great  sheep- farm  in  Strathglass,  a 
wild  district  of  the  northern  Highlands.  He  had  always 
stood  high  in  the  esteem  and  love  of  this  uneducated,  but 
intelligent  farmer  — he  had  visited  him  occasionally  with 
his  wife  and  children  for  a  few  days,  and  received  similar 
visits  in  return.  This  good  and  worthy  man  had  grieved 
for  Simon's  bereavement,  and  his  subsequent  frailties;  and 
now  he  opened  the  door  of  his  house,  and  of  bis  heart,  to  his 
degraded,  and  remorseful,  and  repentant  brother.  His 
own  wife,  his  sons,  and  his  daughters,  needed  not  to  be 
told  to  treat  with  tenderness,  respect,  and  pity,  this  most 
unfortunate  man;  and  on  the  evening  when  he  came  to 
their  house,  they  received  him  with  the  most  affectionate 
warmth,  and  seemed,  by  the  cheerfulness  of  their  manners, 
not  even  to  know  of  the  miserable  predicament  in  which 
he  stood.  Happy  were  all  the  young  people  to  see  their 
uncle  in  the  Highlands,  although  at  first  they  felt  sad  and 
almost  surprised  to  observe  that  he  was  dressed  just  like 
their  father,  in  such  clothes  as  become,  on  decent  occa- 
sions, a  hard-working  laboring  man,  a  little  raised  above 
the  wants  of  the  world. 

Even  before  the  heart  of  poor  Simon  Gray  had  time  to 
be  touched,  or  at  least  greatly  revived,  by  the  unrestrained 
kindness  of  all  those  worthy  people,  the  very  change  of 
scenery  had  no  inconsiderable  effect  in  shrouding  in  obliv- 
ion much  of  his  past  misery.  Here,  in  this  solitary  glen, 
far,  far  away  from  all  who  had  witnessed  his  vices  and  his 
degradation^  he  felt  relieved  from  a  load  of  shame  that  had 
19* 
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bowed  him  to  the  earth.  Many  long  miles  of  moor  — 
many  great  mountains  —  many  wide  straths  and  glens  — 
many  immense  lakes  —  and  a  thousand  roaring  streams 
and  floods  were  now  between  him  and  the  Manse  of  Sea- 
toun  —  the  kirk  where  he  had  been  so  miserably  exposed 

—  and  the  air  of  his  parish,  that  lay  like  a  load  on  his 
eyes  when  they  had  dared  to  lift  themselves  up  to  the  sun- 
shine. Many  enormous  belts  and  girdles  of  rock  separa- 
ted him  from  all  these ;  he  felt  safe  in  his  solitude  from 
the  power  of  excommunication  ;  and  there  was  none  to 
upbraid  him  with  their  black,  silent  countenances,  as  he 
walked  by  himself  along  the  heathery  shores  of  a  High- 
land loch,  or  plunged  into  a  dark  pine-forest,  or  lay  upon 
the  breast  of  some  enormous  mountain,  or  sat  by  the  roar 
of  some  foaming  cataract.  And  when  he  went  into  a  lonely 
shealing,  or  a  smoky  hut,  all  the  dwellers  there  were  un- 
known to  him, —  and,  blessed  be  God,  he  was  unknown 
to  them ;  —  their  dress,  their  gaze,  their  language,  their 
proffered  food  and  refreshment,  were  all  new —  they  bore 
no  resemblance  to  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  in  his  for- 
mer life.  That  former  life  was  like  a  far-off,  faint,  and  in- 
distinct dream.  But  the  mountain,  the  forest,  the  glen, 
the  cataract,  the  loch,  the  rocks,  the  huts,  the  deer,  the 
eagles,  the  wild  Gaelic  dresses  —  and  that  wilder  speech 

—  all  were  real,  they  constituted  the  being  of  his  life  now; 
and,  as  the  roar  of  the  wind  came  down  the  glens,  it  swept 
away  the  remembrance  of  his  sins  and  his  sorrows. 

But  a  stronger,  at  least  a  more  permanent  power,  was 
in  his  brother's  house,  and  it  was  that  from  which  his  re- 
covery or  restoration  was  ultimately  to  proceed. 

The  sudden  desolation  of  his  heart,  that  in  so  brief  a 
period  had  been  robbed  of  all  it  held  dear,  had  converted 
Simon  Gray  from  temperance  almost  austere,  into  a  most 
pitiable  state  of  vicious  indulgence ;  and  his  sudden  re- 
storation now  to  domestic  comfort  and  objects  of  interest 
to  a  good  man's  human  feeling,  began  to  work  almost  as 
wonderful  a  conversion  from  that  wretched  habit  to  bis 
former  virtue.  New  eyes  were  upon  him  —  new  hearts 
opened  towards  him  —  new  voices  addressed  him  with 
kindness  —  new  objects  were  presented  to  his  mind.  The 
dull,  dreary,  silent,  forsaken,  and  haunted  Manse,  where 
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every  room  swarmed  with  unendurable  thoughts,  was  ex- 
changed for  an  abode  entirely  free  from  all  recollections 
and  associations,  either  too  affecting  or  too  afflicting. 
The  simple  gladness  that  reigned  in  his  brother's  house 
stole  insensibly  into  his  soul,  reviving  and  renovating  it 
with  feelings  long  unknown.  There  was  no  violent  or 
extravagant  joy  in  which  he  could  not  partake,  and  that 
might  form  a  distressing  and  galling  contrast  with  his 
own  grief.  A  homely  happiness  was  in  the  house,  in  every 
room,  and  about  every  person,  and  he  felt  himself  assimi- 
lated, without  effort  of  his  own,  in  some  measure  to  the 
cheerful,  blameless,  and  industrious  beings  with  whom  it 
was  now  his  lot  to  associate.  He  had  thought  himself 
lost,  but  he  felt  that  he  might  yet  be  saved ;  he  had  thought 
himself  excommunicated  from  the  fellowship  of  the  virtu- 
ous, but  he  felt  himself  treated,  not  only  with  affection, 
but  respect,  by  his  excellent  brother,  all  his  nephews  and 
nieces,  and  the  servants  of  the  house.  His  soul  hoped 
that  its  degradation  was  not  utter  and  irretrievable.  Hu- 
man beings,  he  began  to  see,  could  still  love,  still  respect, 
even  while  they  pitied  him  ;  and  this  feeling  of  being  not 
an  outcast  from  his  kind,  encouraged  him  humbly  to  lift 
his  eyes  up  to  God,  and  less  ruefully,  and  not  with  such 
bitter  agony,  to  prostrate  himself  in  prayer. 

He  thus  found  himself  lifted  out  of  the  den  of  perdi- 
tion;—  and,  escaped  into  the  clear  unhaunted  light,  he 
felt  unspeakable  horror  at  the  thought  of  voluntarily  fling- 
ing himself  back  again  among  these  dreadful  agonies. 
His  brother  rejoiced  to  behold  the  change  so  unexpectedly 
sudden  in  all  his  habits  ;  and  when  they  went  out  together 
in  the  evenings  to  walk  among  the  glens,  that  simple  man 
laid  open  to  Simon  all  his  heart —  spoke  to  him  of  all  his 
affairs  —  requested  his  advice  —  and  behaved  towards  him 
with  such  entire  and  sincere  respect  and  affection,  that 
the  fallen  man  felt  entitled  again  to  hold  up  his  head,  and 
even  enjoyed  hours  of  internal  peace  and  satisfaction, 
which  at  first  he  was  afraid  to  suffer,  lest  they  might  be 
the  offspring  of  apathy  or  delusion.  But  day  afler  day 
they  more  frequently  returned  and  more  lastingly  re- 
mained ;  and  then  Simon  Gray  believed  that  God  was,  in- 
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deed,  accepting  his  repentance,  and  that  hia  soul  might 
yet  not  be  utterly  lost. 

Simon  Gray  went  out  with  the  servants  to  their  work, 
himself  a  servant.  He  worked  for  his  brother  and  his 
children,  and  while  his  body  was  bent,  and  his  hands 
were  busy,  his  heart  was  at  rest.  The  past  could  not  take 
direful  possession  of  him  when  laboring  in  the  fields,  or 
in  the  garden,  or  in  the  barn,  or  searching  for  sheep  in 
snow  or  tempest,  with  his  brother  or  his  nephe'ws.  The 
pure  fresh  air  blew  around  his  temples  —  the  pure  fresh 
water  was  his  drink  —  toil  brought  hunger  which  the  sim- 
ple meal  appeased  —  and  for  every  meal  that  his  brother 
blest,  did  he  himself  reverently  return  thanks  to  God.  So 
was  it  settled  between  them;  and  Simon  Gray,  on  such 
occasions,  in  fervid  eloquence,  expressed  his  heart.  He 
rose  with  the  light  or  the  lark —  all  his  toils  were  stated  — 
all  his  hours  of  rest ;  and  in  a  few  months  he  was  even 
like  one  who,  from  his  boyhood,  had  been  a  shepherd  or 
a  tiller  of  the  earth. 

In  this  humble,  laborious,  and,  it  may  be  said,  happy 
life,  years  passed  over  his  head,  which  was  now  getting 
white.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that  once  more  Simon  Gray  was 
as  temperate   as  a  hermit.     He  knew  —  he  remembered 
—  he  repented  all  his  former  shameful   transgressions. 
But  now  they  were  to  him  only  as  a  troubled   dream. 
Now,  too,  could  he  bear  to  think  on  all  his  former  life 
before  he  was   tried  and  fell  —  of  his  beloved  Susanna 
and  the  children  sleeping  by  her  side  in  Seatoun  church- 
yard—  and  of  that  dear,  but  guilty  boy,  who  died  in  a 
foreign  land.     In  his  solitary  labors  in  the  field,  or  on  his 
chaff  bed,  his  mind,  and   his  heart,  and  his  soul  were 
often  in  the  happy  Manse  of  former  years.     He  walked  in 
the  garden  and  down  the  burn-side,  through  the  birch- 
wood,  and  by  the  little  waterfall,  with  his  wife,  and  boys, 
and  girl ;  and  then  could  he  bear  to  think  of  the  many, 
many  Sabbaths  he  had  officiated  in  his  own  kirk,  on  all 
the  baptisms  and  that  other  greater  Sacrament,  adminis- 
tered, on  beautiful  weather,  in  the  open  air,  and  beneath 
the  shadow  of  that  wide-armed  sycamore.     Calmly,  now, 
and  with  an  untroubled  spirit,  did  he  think  on  all  these 
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things ;  for  he  was  reconciled  to  his  present  lot,  which  he 
knew  must  never  be  changed,  and  to  his  humbled  heart 
came  soothingly  and  sweet  all  the  voices  of  the  dead,  and 
all  the  shadows  of  the  past.  He  knew  now  the  weakness 
of  his  own  soul.  Remorse  and  penitence  had  brought 
up  all  its  secrets  before  him ;  and  in  resignation  and  con- 
tentment, morning  and  evening,  did  he  for  all  his  gra- 
cious mercies  praise  God. . 

Simon  had  taught  his  brother's  children,  and  they  all 
loved  him  as  their  very  father.  Some  of  their  faces  were 
like  the  faces  of  their  dead  cousins ;  and  some  of  them 
bore  the  very  same  voices.  So  seemed  it  that  his  very 
children  were  restored  to  him  —  the  power  of  the  grave 
was  weakened  over  his  heart  —  and  though  he  sometimes 
felt,  and  said  himself,  that  the  living,  though  like  the 
dead,  were  not  his  own  blessed  creatures,  yet  he  gave 
them  up  all  of  a  father'^  heart  that  was  not  buried  in  those 
graves  which  had  so  quickly,  one  after  the  other,  employed 
the  old  sexton's  spade.  And  oflen,  no  doubt,  when  his 
heart  was  perfectly  calm  and  happy,  did  he  love  h» 
brother's  children  even  as  he  had  loved  his  own. 

Manj  years  thus  passed  away,  and  with  them  almost 
all  tradition,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  of  Simon's  de- 
gradation from  the  clerical  order.  It  had  faded  in  sim- 
ple hearts  occupied  with  their  own  feelings ;  and  when 
he  was  in  company  with  others  at  church  or  market,  not 
even  those  who  knew  all  .the  circumstances  of  his  case 
could  be  said  to  remember  them ;  they  saw  before  them 
only  a  plain,  simple,  grave,  and  contented  person  like 
themselves,  in  an  humble  walk  of  life.  Simon's  own 
mind  had  been  long  subdued  to  his  lot.  He  felt  himself 
to  be  what  he  appeared ;  and  he  was  distinguishable 
from  his  brother,  whom  in  aspect  and  figure  he  greatly 
resembled,  only  by  an  air  of  superior  intelligence  and 
cultivation.  His  hands  were,  like  his  brother's,  hardened 
by  the  implements  of  labor ;  his  face  was  as  embrowned 
by  the  sun  ;  and  his  dress,  on  week-day  and  Sabbath, 
alike  plain,  and  in  all  respects  that  of  a  respectable  tenant. 
It  seemed  now  that  he  was  likely  to  terminate  his  blame- 
less life  in  peace. 
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His  brother  was  now  obliged  to  go  to  the  Lowlands  on 
the  affairs  of  his  farm,  aod  so  many  years  having  elapsed 
since  Simon's  degradation,  he  felt  an  irresistible  desire 
to  revisit,  once  before  he  died,  the  neighborhood  at  least 
of  the  dear  parish  once  his  own,  if  not  the  dear  parish 
itself.  Many  must  have  now  forgotten  him ;  and  indeed 
ten  years,  at  his  period  of  life,  and  all  his  severe  miseries, 
had  done  the  work  of  twenty  —  so,  although  but  sixty 
years  of  age,  he  seemed  at  least  a  man  of  threescore  and 
ten.  Accordingly  he  accompanied  his  brother  to  the 
Lowlands  —  once  more  walked  about  the  streets  and 
squares  of  the  city,  where  so  many  changes  had  taken 
place  that  he  scarcely  knew  his  way,  and  where  the  very 
population  itself  seemed  entirely  changed.  Ue  felt  com- 
forted that  no  eye  rested  upon  him  ;  and  next  day  7—  a 
fine  clear  bright  frost,  and  the  ground  covered  with  snow 
—  he  went  with  his  brother  to  a  village  distant  about 
ten  miles  only  from  his  own  Manse  of  Seatoun.  But  a 
river  and  two  ranges  of  hill  lay  between  —  so  there  was 
little  danger  of  his  meeting  any  one  who  would  recc^nize 
him  to  have  been  the  minister  of  that  parish.  Simon 
was  happy,  but  thoughtful,  and  his  nearness  to  the  place 
of  his  former  life,  did  not,  he  thought,  affect  him  so 
powerfully,  at  least  not  so  overwhelmingly,  as  he  had 
expected.  A  party  of  farmers  from  different  districts 
dined  together,  and  after  dinner  one  of  them,  whose 
treatment  of  Simon,  though  not  absolutely  insulting,  had 
been  rude  and  boisterous  all  day,  began  to  indulge  in 
very  brutal  talk,  and  to  swallow  liquor  with  an  evident 
design  to  produce  intoxication.  Simon  endeavored  to 
avoid  all  conversation  with  this  person,  but  on  one  occa- 
sion could  not  avoid  gently  remonstrating  with  him  on 
his  grossness.  He  also  kindly  dissuaded  him  from  drink- 
ing too  much,  a  sin  of  which,  from  bitter  experience,  he 
had  known  the  miserable  effects,  and  of  which,  he  had 
in  many  others  wrought  the  cure.  But  his  remonstrance 
enraged  the  young  farmer,  who,  it  seems,  came  from  the 
parish  of  Seatoun,  and  knew  Simon's  whole  history.  He 
burst  out  into  the  most  ferocious  invectives  against  his 
reprover,  and  soon  showed  that  he  was  but  too  intimately 
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acquainted  with  all  the  deplorable  and  degrading  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  In  the  coarsest  terms  he  informed 
the  whole  company  who  they  had  got  among  them ;  di- 
rected their  attention  to  the  solemn  hypocrisy  of  his 
countenance;  assured  them  that  his  incontinence  had 
not  been  confined  to  drinking;  and  that  even  in  the 
Highlands,  the  old  sinner  had  corrupted  the  menials  in 
his  brother's  house,  atid  was  the  reproach  of  all  the  Low- 
landers  that  visited  Strathglass. 

This  sudden,  unprovoked,  and  uneicpected  brutality 
annihilated  Simon's  long-gathered  fortitude.  The  shock- 
ing, coarse  and  unfeeling  words  were  not  all  false  —  and 
they  brought  upon  his  troubled  and  sickening  heart  not 
the  remembrance  of  his  woful  transgression,  but  it  may 
be  said  its  very  presence.  Ten  years  of  penitence,  and 
peace,  and  virtue,  and  credit,  were  at  once  destroyed, — 
to  him  they  were  as  nothing,  —  and  he  was  once  more 
Simon  Gray  the  sinner,  the  drunkard,  the  disgraced,  the 
degraded,  the  madman.  He  looked  around  him,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him  with  pity,  or 
contempt,  or  scorn.  He  heard  malicious  whisperings, 
curious  interrogatories,  and  stifled  laughter ;  and,  loud 
over  all,  the  outrageous  and  brutal  merriment  of  his  in- 
sulter,  the  triumphant  peal  of  self-applauding  brutality, 
and  the  clenched  hand  struck  upon  the  table  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  truth  of  his  charge,  and  in  defiance  of  all 
gainsayers.  Simon  Gray  saw  —  heard  no  more.  He 
rushed  out  of  the  room  in  an  agony  of  shame  and  despair, 
and  found  himself  standing  alone  in  the  darkness. 

He  thanked  God  that  it  was  a  wild,  stormy,  winter- 
night.  The  farmers  had  not  ventured  to  mount  their 
horses  in  that  snow-drif\ ;  but  Simon  turned  his  face  to 
the  flaky  blast,  and  drove  along  knee-deep,  turning  a  deaf 
ear  to  his  brother's  voice,  which  he  heard  shouting  his 
name.  He  knew  not  whither  he  was  then  rushing  ;  for 
as  yet  he  had  no  determined  purpose  in  his  mind.  One 
wish  alone  had  he  at  this  hour ;  and  that  was  to  fall  down 
and  die.  But  the  snow  was  not  so  deep  a  short  way  out 
of  the  village,  and  the  energy  which  his  despair  had  given 
his  limbs  enabled  him  to  pursue  his  solitary  race  through 
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the  howling  darkness  of  the  night.  He  noticed  nothing 
but  the  tops  of  the  hedges  on  each  side  that  marked  out 
the  road ;  and  without  aim  or  object,  but  a  dim  hope  of 
death,  or  a  passion  for  the  concealing  and  hiding  dark- 
ness, he  thus  travelled  several  miles,  till  he  found  him- 
self entering  upon  a  wide  common  or  moor.  '*  I  am  on 
the  edge  of  the  moor,"  he  exclaimed  to  himself,  "  the 
moor  of  my  own  parish ;  my  own  S^atoun.  No  eye  can 
see  me  —  blessed  be  God,  no  eye  can  see  me  —  but  mine 
eyes  can  see  the  shape  of  the  small  swelling  hills  and 
mounts,  covered  though  they  be  with  snow,  and  neither 
moon  nor  stars  in  heaven.  Yes,  I  will  walk  on,  now 
that  I  am  here,  right  on  to  the  kirk  of  Seatoun,  and  will 
fall  down  upon  my  knees  at  the  door  of  God's  House, 
and  beseech  Him,  after  all  my  repentance,  to  restore  to 
peace  my  disconsolate,  my  troubled,  and  despairing 
soul." 

There  had  been  but  little  change  for  ten  years  in  that 
pastoral  parish.  The  small  wooden  bridge  across  the 
Ewebank  stood  as  it  did  before,  and,  as  his  feet  made  it 
shake  below  him,  Simon's  heart  was  filled  with  a  crowd 
of  thoughts.  He  was  now  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  the  Manse  that  had  so  long  been  his  own,  and  he  stood 
still,  and  trembled,  and  shivered,  as  the  rush  of  thoughts 
assailed  him  from -the  disturbed  world  of  the  past.  He 
moved  on.  A  light  was  in  the  parlor  window  —  the  same 
room  in  which  he  used  to  sit  with  his  wife  and  children. 
Perhaps  he  wept  by  himself  in  the  darkness.  But  he 
hurried  on  —  he  passed  the  mouth  of  the  little  avenue  — 
the  hedges  and  shrubs  seemed  but  little  grown,  through 
a  pale  glimmer  in  the  sky,  while  a  blast  had  blown  awajr 
some  clouds  from  before  the  yet  hidden  moon,  he  saw  the 
spire  of  his  own  kirk.  The  little  gate  was  shut,  but  he 
knew  well  to  open  the  latch.  With  a  strange  wild  mix- 
ture of  joy  and  despair  he  reached  the  door  of  the  kirk, 
and  falling  down  prostrate  in  the  pelting  snow,  he  kissed 
the  cold  stone  beneath  his  cheek,  and  with  a  breaking 
heart  ejaculated,  "  O  God  I  am  I  forgiven  ;  and  wilt  thou 
take  me,  through  the  intercession  of  thy  Son,  at  last  into 
thy  holy  presence  ?  " 
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It  snowed  till  midnight^  and  the  frost  was  bitter  cold. 
Next  morning  was  the  Sabbath  ;  and  the  old  Sexton,  on 
going  to  sweep  the  little  path  from  the  church-yard  gate 
to  the  door  of  the  church,  found  what  was  seemingly  a 
corpse^  lying  there,  half  covered  with  the  drift.  He 
lifted  up  the  head ;  and  well  did  he  know  the  face  of  his 
former  minister.  The  hair  was  like  silver  that  formerly 
had  been  a  bright  brown ;  but  the  expression  of  the  dead 
man's  countenance  was  perfectly  serene  —  and  the  cold 
night  had  not  been  felt  by  Simon  Gray. 
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A  SOLITARY  pedestrian  was  roaming  over  the  glens 
and  mountains  in  a  wild  district  of  the  Northern  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  when  a  rainbow  began  to  form  itself 
over  part  of  the  magnificent  landscape.  He  was,  not 
without  reason,  a  melancholy  and  grief-haunted  man; 
and  the  growing  beauty  of  that  apparition  insensibly 
touched  his  heart  with  a  delightful  happiness  to  which  he 
had  for  a  considerable  time  been  a  stranger.  As  the 
varied  brightness  of  the  arch,  which  as  yet  was  scarcely 
united,  but  showed  only  several  glowing  fragments,  grad- 
ually became  more  vivid,  his  whole  being  felt  a  syrnpa- 
thetrc  exhilaration  ;  despondency  and  sorrow  faded  away, 
and  he  once  more  exulted  in  the  natural  freedom  of  the 
prime  of  life.  While  he  was  gazing,  the  rainbow  became 
perfect,  and  bound  the  earth  and  heaven  together  in  a 
span  of  joy.  The  glory  illuminated  two  mountains,  and 
the  glen  between  them  opening  up  beneath  that  efful* 
gence,  appeared  to  be  a  majestic  entrance  into  another 
and  more  magnificent  world.  The  sides  of  these  two 
mountains,  rent  with  chasms  and  tumbling  torrents,  were 
steeped  in  the  beautiful  stains  of  the  arch,  so  that  the 
rocks  seemed  clothed  with  purple,  and  the  waterfalls  to 
roll  down  in  gold.  As  the  rainbow  began  to  dissolve, 
tb3  summit  of  the  arch  gave  way,  and  the  gorgeous 
colors,  forsaking  the  sky,  embodied  themselves  in  a  mass 
of  splendor  on  each  side  of  that  wide  glen.  For  a  few 
moments  the  edge  of  each  mountain  was  veiled  and  hid- 
den in  that  radiance ;  but  it  gradually  melted  away  into 
colorless  air,  the  atmosphere  was  again  open,  and  a  few 
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showery  clouds  seen  hanging  opposite  the  sun,  were  all 
that  remained  to  teli  of  the  vanished  rainbow.  But  all 
the  green  fields  and  all  the  woods  were  glittering  in 
freshened  beauty  —  the  birds  were  singing  —  the  cattle 
lowing  on  the  hills;  and  the  raven  and  the  kite  were  aloft 
in  heaven.  There  was  a  jubilee  —  and  the  lonely  man 
who  had  been  sitting  on  a  rock,  entranced  in  that  vision, 
rose  up,  and  inwardly  said,  **  Let  my  way  lie  up  that 
glen,  whose  glorious  portal  has  vanished;  let  me  walk 
beneath  what  was  like  a  triumphal  arch  but  a  moment 
ago,  into  the  solitary  magnificence  of  nature.'' 

The  Eremite  pursued  his  way  up  the  wooded  banks  of 
a  stony  torrent,  and  on  reaching  the  summit  of  the  cliffs, 
saw  before  him  a  long  expanse  of  black  sullen  moor  — 
which  he  crossed  —  and  a  beautiful  vale  suddenly  expand- 
ed   below  his  feet,   with   cultivated   fields,   woods,   and 
groves,  and  among  many  huts  sprinkled  about  like  rocks, 
one  mansion  to  which  they  all  seemed  to  appertain,  and 
which,  without  any  grandeur,  yet  suited  in  its  unpretend- 
ing and  venerable  solemnity  the  character  of  that  lonely 
and  lovely  place.     He  descended  into  the  vale,  and  hap- 
py he  knew  not  why,  walked  along  the  widening  stream, 
till  he  found  himself  in  a  lawn,  and  close  by  the  mansion 
which  he  had  discerned  from  the  hill  above,  but  which 
had  till  now  been  concealed  by  a  grove.     At  this  moment, 
just  as  he  was  about  to  turn  back,  two  ladies  stood  close 
beside  him,  and  with  a  slight  embarrassment  the  stranger 
explained  to  them  how  unconsciously  he  l^ad  been  led  to 
intrude  upon  their  privacy,  and  afler  that  salutation,  was 
about  to  retire.     But  the  impression  which  elegant  and 
cultivated  minds  make  on  each  other  in  a  moment,  when 
unexpectedly  brought  together  in  a  situation  calculated  to 
show  something  of  their  character,  now  prevented  so  sud- 
den a  parting,  —  and  they  who  had  thus  casually  met, 
having  entered  into  conversation,  began  in  a  few  minutes 
to  feel  almost  like  friends.     The  stranger,  who  had  been 
led  into  this  vale  by  a  sort  of  romantic  impulse,  could  not 
help  feeling  as  if  this  meeting  were  almost  an  adventure. 
And   it  was  no  doubt  an  impressive  thing  to  a  young 
Englishman  wandering  among  the  Highland  mountains^ 
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to  form  an  acquaintance  in  this  way  with  two  soch  pet- 
sons  as  those  with  whom  he  was  now  engaged  in  pleasant 
conrersation.  They  seemed  to  be  mother  and  daughter ; 
-*and  when,  after  about  half  an  hour's  walk,  the  stranger 
found  himself  in  a  spacious  and  elegant  room,  the  guest 
of  a  high-bred  and  graceful  lady  in  a  widow's  weeds,  and 
apparently  with  one  beautiful  daughter  in  her  retirement, 
he  could  scarcely  help  thinking  that  the  vague  imagina- 
tion which  had  led  him  thither  under  the  rainbow's  arch, 
might  have  some  influence  even  on  the  complexion  of  his 
future  life.  He  had  long  been  a  melancholy  man  ;  and 
minds  of  that  character  are  oflen  the  most  apt  to  give 
way  to  sudden  emotions  of  gladness.  He  closed  up  all 
remembrance  of  one  fatal  incident  in  his  life  under  a 
heap  of  fresh-springing  and  happy  thoughts  and  feelings; 
and  animated  by  the  novelty  of  his  situation,  as  well  as  by 
the  interesting  character  of  those  whose  hospitality  he 
was  now  sharing,  never  had  he  felt  so  free  from  anxiety 
and  sorrow,  and  so  like  his  former  self,  nor  so  capable  of 
the  enjoyment  of  life  and  every  thing  around  him  that  was 
beautiful  and  enlivening.  As  the  evening  drew  on,  his 
heart  was  sad  to  think  that,  as  he  had  come  a  stranger, 
so  like  a  stranger  must  he  be  departing ;  but  these  few 
hours  had  sunk  into  his  heart,  and  he  would  remember 
them  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
earth. 

Does  it  require  long  time,  days,  weeks,  months,  and 
years,  to  enable  human  beings  to  love  one  another  ?  Does 
the  human  heart  slowly  and  suspiciously  lay  up  one  kind 
thought  afler  another,  till  the  measure  of  its  affection  be 
full  ?  May  gentle  words  and  kindling  smiles  pass  from 
the  lips,  and  yet  the  heart  remain  cold  and  untouched,  and 
willing  to  lose  sight  of,  and  to  forget,  the  object  of  its 
transitory  tenderness  ?  It  may  be  so  with  many,  for  the 
accidents  of  time  teach  different  lessons,  all  equally  neces- 
sary and  wholesome  perhaps  to  different  hearts ;  but  be- 
fore human  nature  has  been  sorely  afflicted,  tried,  or  de- 
ceived, its  temper  is  opened  to  kindness  and  to  joy ;  and 
attracted  by  the  sympathies  of  a  common  nature,  why  may 
not  those  who  are  strangers  to-day,  be  friends  to-morrow  ? 
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Nor  does  tl^s  deepest  affliction  always  close  up  the  foan- 
tains  of  love  in  the  human  soul.  The  saddest  turn^  often 
is  sudden  restoration  to  the  gay  and  joyful ;  like  light 
streaming  in  upon  a  prisoner  through  the  bars  of  his  dun- 
geon, is  the  smile  on  faces  not  yet  bedimmed  by  grief,  to 
the  man  of  many  miseries ;  and  he  who  hugs  his  sorrow 
close  to  his  soul,  will  often  at  once  lay  down  that  rueful 
burden  to  which  he  has  so  long  clung  with  infatuated 
despair  at  the  sight  of  youth,  beauty,  and  innocence,  re- 
joicing before  him  in  untamed,  fearless,  and  triumphant 
bliss.  There  are  often,  also,  sudden  revelations  of  sym- 
pathy made  between  human  beings  by  a  word,  a  tone,  a 
look,  or  a  smile;  truth  is  then  conveyed  suddenly  and 
easily  into  their  spirits,  and  from  that  moment  they  rest 
assured  of  each  other's  affection,  and  each  other's  worth, 
as  much  as  if  they  had  been  mutually  known  for  years. 
If  there  were  not  these  strong  and  prevailing  tendencies 
in  our  nature,  the  paths  of  human  life  would  be  barren 
indeed  :  or  the  friendships  that  spring  up  over  them 
would,  in  general,  be  sown  by  the  hand  of  interest  or 
self-love.  But  nature  follows  other  processes ;  and  love 
and  friendship,  at  first  sight,  often  spring  up  as  necessa- 
rily as  flowers  expand  from  bud  into  blossom,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  sunny  and  dewy  hours  of  one  vernal 
morning. 

The  young  English  stranger  felt  this  when  the  hour  of 
his  departure  was  come,  and  when  the  mother  and  daugh- 
ter accompanied  him  down  the  vale,  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  on  his  way  from  Glen-Creran,  never  more  to  re- 
turn. Little  was  said  as  they  walked  along,  and  they 
who,  a  few  hours  before,  had  not  known  of  each  other's 
existence,  were  now  about  to  say  farewell  with  sighs,  al- 
most with  tears.  At  length  the  stranger  paused,  and 
said,  ''Never  will  I  forget  this  day,  this  glen,  and  those 
from  whom  I  now  part.  I  will  remember  them  all,  when 
my  soul  is  sad,  which  it  ever  must  be  as  long  as  I  live. 
Take  the  blessing  of  a  wounded  heart.  Ladies,  fare- 
well ; "  and  his  eyes,  dim  with  emotion,  at  that  moment 
met  those  of  that  beautiful  maiden,  turned  upon  him  with 
a  heavenly  expression  of  pity,  and  at  last  even  stained 
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with  irrepressible  tears.  A  black  scowl  was  in  the  beat* 
ens,  and  darkened  the  green  mount  on  which  they  stood ; 
a  long  dreary  sigh  of  wind  came  rustling  down  the  vale, 
and  there  was  a  low  muttering  of  distant  thunder.  "  This 
will  be  a  night  of  storms/'  said  the  lady,  looking  kindly 
towards  the  stranger.  ''  It  is  not  Highland  hospitality  to 
let  a  guest  depart  at  dark,  and  in  tempest —  you  must  re- 
turn with  us  to  our  house ; "  and  a  huge  thunderous  cloud, 
that  overshadowed  half  the  vale,  was  an  argument  not  lo 
be  resisted  ;  —  so  the  party  returned  together ;  and  just 
as  they  reached  the  house,  the  long  loud  rattle  was  heard 
along  the  hills,  and  the  river,  swollen  on  a  sudden  by  the 
deluging  rain,  roared  along  the  swinging  woods,  till  the 
whole  valley  was  in  a  tumult.  It  was  a  true  Highland 
night ;  and  the  old  house  rocked  like  a  ship  at  sea. 

fiut  the  walls  of  the  mansion  (which  had  once  been  a 
sort  of  castle)  were  thick  and  massy,  and  the  evenii>g 
passed  happily  along  within,  while  the  thunder,  and  the 
woods,  and  the  torrents,  and  the  blasts,  were  all  raging 
without  in  one  united  and  most  dismal  howl.  These 
ladies  had  not  passed  all  their  lives  in  a  Highland  glee, 
and  they  conversed  with  their  guest  about  foreign  coun- 
tries which  they  had  all  visited.  The  harp  was  touched 
and  the  wild  Gaelic  airs  sounded  still  more  wildly  among 
the  fitful  pauses  of  the  storm.  She  who  played  and  sung 
was  no  sorceress  inhabiting  an  enchanted  castle ;  but  she 
was  a  young,  graceful,  and  beautiful  girl  of  nineteen, 
innocent  as  beautiful,  and  therefore  a  more  powerful 
sorceress  than  any  that  ever  wound  the  invisible  lines 
of  her  spell  round  a  knight  of  Romance.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  one  air,  a  Chieftain's  Lament,  the  mother 
heaved  a  deep  sigh;  and  in  the  silence  that  ensued,  the 
artless  girl  said  to  the  stranger,  who  was  standing  beside 
her,  entranced  by  the  wailing  strain,  "  My  poor  dead 
brother  used  to  love  that  air,  —  I  ought  not  to  have  sung 
it."  But  that  mood  passed  away ;  and  before  retiring  to 
rest,  the  stranger  said  gaily,  "  Your  wandering  guest's 
name  is  Ashton."  **  We  are  Stuarts,"  was  the  reply; 
and  in  an  hour  the  house  was  buried  in  s^eep. 

The  stranger  alone  was  wakeful.   Not  for  several  years 
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had  he  been  so  happy  as  during  this  day  and  evening ;  and 
the  image  of  that  Jovely  girl  beside  her  harp,  sweetly 
singing,  while  the  wild  night  was  roaring  in  the  glen, 
could  not  leave  his  thoughts.  Even  when,  towards  morn- 
ing, he  fell  asleep,  she  was  in  his  dreams ;  and  then  it 
seemed  as  if  they  had  long  been  friends  —  as  if  they  were 
betrothed — and  had  fixed  their  marriage-day.  From 
these  visions  he  awoke,  and  heard  the  sound  of  the  moun- 
tain torrent  roaring  itself  to  rest,  and  the  trees  swinging 
less  fiercely  in  the  weakened  blast.  He  then  recollected 
where  he  was  —  his  real  condition  returned  upon  him  — 
and  that  sweet  maiden  was  then  to  him  only  a  phantom 
once  seen,  and  to  smile  upon  him  no  more.  He  rose  at 
sunrise,  and,  from  the  window,  contemplated  the  gradual 
dying  away  of  the  storm  —  the  sul)siding  of  the  torrent 
that  became  visibly  less  and  less  every  minute  —  the  calm 
that  slowly  settled  on  the  woods  —  the  white  mists  rolling 
up  the  mountain's  side  —  till,  at  last,  a  beautiful,  calm, 
serene,  and  sunny  day  took  possession  of  thp  sky,  and 
Glen-Creran  lay  below,  in  smiling  and  joyful  beauty ,^  a 
wild  paradise,  where  the  world  might  be  forgotten,  and 
human  life  pass  away  like  a  dream. 

It  was  the  Sabbath-day,  and  Glen  Creran,  that,  a  few 
hours  ago,  had  been  as  loud  as  the  sea,  was  now  not  only 
hushed  in  the  breathing  repose  of  nature,  but  all  rural 
labor  was  at  rest ;  and  it  might  almost  have  been  said, 
that  the  motionless  clouds,  the  deep  blue  vault,  the  fra- 
grant air,  and  the  still  earth,  were  all  united  together  in 
one  sweet  spirit  of  devotion.  No  shepherd  shouted  on 
the  mountain  —  no  reapers  were  in  the  half-shorn  fields, — 
and  the  fisherman's  net  was  hung  up  to  dry  in  the  sun- 
shine. When  the  party  met  again  in  the  parlor,  whose 
wide  window  opening  down  to  the  floor  let  in  the  pure 
fragrance  of  the  roses  and  honeysuckles,  and  made  the 
room  a  portion,  as  it  were,  of  the  rich  wooded  scenery, 
there  was  blended  with  the  warmth  and  kindliness  of  the 
morning  salutation,  a  solemn  expression  belonging  to  the 
hallowed  day,  and  to  the  religious  state  of  feeling  which 
it  inspired.  The  subdued  and  almost  melancholy  air  of 
the  matron  was  now  more  touching  and  impressive,  as 
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she  was  dressed  in  darker  widow's  weeds  for  the  house  of 
God  ;  and  the  sweet  countenance  of  Mary  Stuart,  which 
the  night  before  had  beamed  with  almost  a  wild  gladness, 
was  now  breathed  over  by  a  pensive  piety,  so  truly  beau- 
tiful at  all  times  on  a  woman's  features.  The  kirk  was 
some  miles  distant ;  but  they  were  prepared  to  walk  to  it; 
and  Edward  Ashton,  without  speaking  on  the.  subject  at 
all,  accompanied  them  on  their  way  to  divine  service. 

To  an  Englishman,  who  had  never  before  seen  a  High- 
land  Sabbath,  the  scene  was  most  delightful,  as  the  open- 
ing of  every  little  glen  brought  upon  him  some  new  inter- 
esting group,  journeying  tranquilly  towards  Appin  Kirk. 
Families  were  coming  down  together  into  the  wider  stratb, 
from  their  green  nests  among  the  solitude ;  and  friendly 
greetings  were  interchanging  on  all  sides,  in  that  wild 
tongue,  which,  to  his  ear,  seemed  so  well  suited  to  a  land 
of  mountains.  The  many-colored  Highland  tartan,  mixed 
with  the  pure  white  of  dresses  from  the  Lowlands,  and 
that  mingHng  of  different  costumes  in  the  same  group, 
gave  intimation  of  the  friendly  intercouse  now  subsisting 
constantly  between  the  dwellers  of  hill  and  of  plain.  No 
haughty  equipages  came  sweeping  by.  Almost  all  the 
assembling  congregation  were  on  foot  —  here  and  there 
an  old  man  on  a  rough  mountain  pony  —  there  perhaps  a 
man  and  wife  on  a  stronger  steed  —  and  there  a  cart  with 
an  invalid,  or  the  weak  and  aged,  with  a  due  accompani- 
ment of  children.  The  distinction  of  ranks  was  still 
visible,  but  it  was  softened  down  by  one  pervading  spirit 
of  humble  Christianity.  So  trooped  they  along  to  the 
house  of  God  —  the  clear  tinkle  of  the  bell  was  heard  — 
the  seats  were  filled  —  and  the  whole  vale  echoed  to  the 
voice  of  psalms.  Divine  service  was,  at  this  time,  per- 
formed in  the  English  language,  and  the  kirk  was  decently 
silent  in  sincere  and  unostentatious  devotion. 

During  the  service  the  Englishman  chanced  to  fix  his 
eyes  on  a  small  marble  monumental  slab  in  the  wall  above 
the  seat,  and  he  read  these  words —  Sacred  to  the  Mem- 
ory OP  Charles  Stuart,  late  Captain  in  the  Fortv- 
SECOND  Regiment,  who  died  at  Vienna,  3d  August, 
17  — .    A  mortal  sickness  instantly  struck  bis  heart,  and 
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in  that  agony,  which  was  indeed  almost  a  swoon  of  the 
soul,  he  wished  that  he  were  dead,  or  buried  in  solitude 
many  thousand  jniles  away  from  the  place  where  he  now 
sat.      He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  countenances  —  first  of 
the  mother — and  then  of  her   daughter;  and  a  resem- 
bljince,  which  he  had  not  discovered  before,  now  grew 
upon  him  stronger  and  stronger,  to  one  in  his  grave,  and 
whom  he  once  would  have  sacrificed  his  own  life  to  re- 
animate.    He  was  sitting  in  the  house  of  God  with  the 
mother  and  sister  of  the  man  whose  blood  he  had  shed ! 
The  place  —  the  name  —  the  day  of  the  month  —  left  no 
possibility  of  doubt.     And  now  m^ny  other  corroborative 
circumstances  came  upon  him  in  that  ghastly  fit.     Here* 
membered  the  daughter  saying  after  that  lament  sung  to 
the  harp,  •*  I  ought  not  to  have  sung  it;  —  for  my  poor 
dead  brother  used  to  delight  in  that  air."     The  murderer 
of  that  poor  dead  brother  had  come  wandering  to  a  8oli« 
itary  mansion  among  the  mountains,  impelled  by  some 
evil   spirit,  and  was  now   sitting  below   his   monument 
along  with  her  who  had  given  him  birth.     But  every  one 
was  intent  upon  the  service  of  God  —  and  his  white  face, 
white  as  a  sheet,  was  observed  by  none.     By  degrees  he 
felt  the  blood  circulating  again  from  his  stricken  heart  — 
he  began  to  breathe  more  freely,  and  had  just  strength  to 
stand  up  when  the  congregation  rose  to  prayer.     He  saw 
glimmering  and  unsteady  beside  him  the   meek   placid 
countenances  of  the  widow  and  her  daughter  —  and  turned 
away  his  eyes  from  them,  to  fix  them  again  on  that  in- 
scription to  which  they  were  drawn  by  a  hideous  spell. 
He  heard  not  the  closing  benediction  —  but  was  relieved 
in  some  degree  by  the  fresh  air  that  whispered  through 
the  trees,  as  he  found  himself  walking  by  the  side  of  his 
almost  unseen  companions  through  the  church-yard.    *»  I 
fear,  sir,  you  are  ill,"  said  Mary  Stuart,  in  a  sweet  and 
hurried  tone  of  voice  —  and  no  other  answer  was  given 
but  a  long  deep  groan,  that  sounded  as  if  it  rose  up  in 
pangs  from  the  bottom  of  a  broken  heart. 

They  walked  along  together  in  sorrow,  fear,  and  aston- 
ishment, at  this  sudden  change  in  the  looks  of  their  new 
friend,  whose  eyes,  when  they  ventured  to  look  towards 
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either  of  them,  were  wild  and  ghastly,  and  ererj  glance 
accompanied  witii  a  deeper  and  a. bitter  sigh.  '*  For  the 
love  of  God  —  let  us,  if  possible  retire  from  the  crowd  — 
and  lead  me  to  some  retired  place,  that  I  may  utter  a  few 
words,  and  then  hide  myself  for  ever  from  your  faces." 

The^  walked  along  a  footpath  that  winded  through  a 
coppice  wood,  and  crossing  a  plank  over  a  rivulet,  in  a 
few  moments  they  were  in  a  little  glen,  as  lonely  as  if  it 
had  been  far  among  the  mountains.  ''  No  houses  are  in 
this  direction,"  said  the  mother,  somewhat  agitated  and 
alarmed,  she  knew  not  why  —  and  they  sat  down  together 
on  a  seat  that  had  been  cut  out  of  the  turf  by  the  hands 
of  some  shepherd,  or  schoolboy,  in  his  hours  of  play. 
**  Mary,  bring  some  water  from  that  pool  —  Mr.  Ashton 
looks  as  if  about  to  faint.  My  dear  sir,  are  you  better 
now  ?  "  and  the  beautiful  girl  bathed  his  forehead  with 
the  cold  limpid  water,  till  he  felt  the  sickness  depart,  and 
his  soul  revive. 

He  rose  up  from  the  seat,  and,  looking  steadfastly  on 
their  countenances,  and  then  lifting  his  eyes  to  Heaven, 
he  sunk  down  on  his  knees  before  them — and  said,  *^  My 
name  is  now  Ashton,  but  it  was  not  always  so  —  hateful, 
horrible,  and  accursed,  must  that  other  name  be  to  yoar 
ears —  the  name  of  Edward  Sitwell. 

The  mother  uttered  a  faint  shriek,  and  her  head  fell 
back,  while  the  daughter  sat  down  by  her  side,  and 
clasped  her  arms  with  loud  sobs  around  her  neck.  The 
stranger  remained  upon  his  knees,  with  his  hands  clasped, 
and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  them  who  now  beheld  him  not, 
for  many  a  wild  thought  was  hurrying  through  their 
hearts.  At  length  the  widow  looked  towards  him  with  a 
dim  and  changeful  expression,  and  then  covering  her 
eyes  with  both  her  hands,  indistinctly  said,  "  Fatal  ^ 
fatal  name,  indeed —  has  God  brought  before  me,  on  his 
bended  knees,  the  man  beneath  whose  sword  my  dear 
Charles  died  ?  Oh !  God  of  mercy,  teach  me  how  I  shoald 
feel  in  this  wild  and  most  sudden  trial."  **  Pray  for  roe  — 
pray  for  me  to  God  —  and  also  intercede  for  me  with  your 
mother  when  I  am  far  away  —  for  believe  me  when  I  say, 
that  I  have  not  had  many  happy  days  since  that  fatal 
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event,"  —  and,  rising  from  the  ground,  the  stranger  was 
about  to  depart.  But  there  was  something  so  irresistibly 
detaining  in  the  pity  that  was  fast  streaming  from  the  eyes 
of  poor  Mary  Stuart,  to  whom  he  had  addressed  himself, 
that  he  stood  riveted  to  the  spot ;  and  he  thought,  too,  that 
the  face  of  the  mother  began  to  look  with  less  horrdt  upon 
him,  and  seemed  clouded  with  a  humane  and  Christian 
connpassion.  He  said  nothing  in  his  own  vindication  — 
he  uttered  a  few  words  in  praise  of  the  dead —  and  stand- 
ing before  them,  with^his  pale  cheeks,  and  convulsed  sobs, 
and  quivering  lips,  the  sincerity  of  his  sorrow  and  contri- 
tion could  not  but  affect  their  souls,  and  bring  over  their 
gradually  subsiding  aversion  a  deep  feeling  of  sympathy 
for  him  who  felt  so  profoundly  his  own  guilt.  '*Go  not 
away  from  us,  till  we  have  both  forgiven  you  —  yes  —  re- 
ceive his  mother's  forgiveness,  and  may  your  soul  find  rest 
fronn  remorse,  as  mine  has  found  rest  from  grief" 

Three  years  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  her  son 
abroad  in  that  duel,  and  the  soul  of  this  excellent  woman 
had   reached  the  ultimate  stage  of  resignation.     When, 
therefore,  she  recovered  from  that  cold,  damp  feeling  of 
horror  and  aversion,  breathed  over  her  by  the  presence  of 
one  whom,  when  the  tidings  of  her  son's  death  first  came 
to  her,  she  had  thought  of  almost  as  a  murderer,  she  be- 
gan to  reflect  on  the  few  words  he  had  uttered,  and  on 
the  profound  passion  manifest  in  all  his   behaviour.     In 
spite  of  her  natural  repugnance,  she  could  not  help  feel- 
ing that  he  might  have  fallen  in  that  quarrel  instead  of 
her  beloved  son  —  that  there  were  no  circumstances  dis- 
honorable or  cruel  attending  it  —  and  that  by  his  own 
confession  the  day  before,  when  ignorant  into  whose  house 
he  had  wandered,  he  had  for  a  long  time  led  a  life  of  mel- 
ancholy and  despondence,  arising  from  the  remembrance 
of  that  event.     His  mild  and  gentle  manners  —  his  intelli- 
gent and  cultivated  mind  —  and  the  unequivocal  symp- 
toms of  sensibility  and  humane  emotions  which  his  whole 
looks,  conversation,  and  deportment  had  exhibited,  plead- 
ed for  him  not  in  vain  ;  and  when  she  looked  upon  him 
once  more  in  the  calmness  of  exhausted  passion,  the  moth- 
er, who  through  his  means  had  been  deprii^d  of  an  only 
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^  son,  felt  that  she  had  wronged  him  by  the  violence  of  her 
feelings,  and  that  it  would  be  right,  generous,  forgiving, 
and  pious,  to  raise  him  up  from  that  fit  of  passion,  and  to 
look  on  him  as  an  erring  brother,  to  whom  she  knew  her 
brave  boy  had  been  reconciled  on  his  death- bed,  and  who 
had  held  his  hand  when  he  breathed  his  last.  There  was 
something,  too,  in  the  sacred  influence  of  the  Sabbath-day 
that  at  once  softened  and  comforted  her  heart ;  he  had 
walked  with  her  and  her  daughter  to  worship  God  in  that 
little  humble  kirk,  and  ought  she  not  now  to  practise  those 
lessons  of  perfect  forgiveness  of  all  injuries,  be  they  what 
they  might,  enjoined  by  that  religion  in  which  it  was  her 
blessing  to  believe?  "  Why  should  I  have  looked," 
thought  she,  '*  with  such  abhorrence  and  creeping  of  the 
blood  on  this  young  man?  My  boy  is  in  his  grave  —  I 
trust  in  heaven  —  God  has  been  merciful  unto  me  —  and 
therefore  let  me  now  still  my  beating  heart,  and  adminis- 
ter comfort,  since  he  needs  it  so  much,  to  one  whom  not 
chance,  but  Providence,  has  brought  to  be  my  guest" 
Such  thoughts,  when  they  had  once  entered  her  heart, 
found  a  permanent  abode  there  —  she  was  restored  to  a 
tranquillity  wonderful  even  to  herself — and  taking  Ed- 
ward Ashton  by  the  hand,  she  told  him  with  a  faint  smile, 
that  he  must  not  so  leave  them,  and  plunge  alone  into  the 
dreary  solitude  of  those  black  mountains,  but  accompany 
them  back  to  the  house,  and  as  they  had  joined  together 
in  the  public  worship  of  God,  so  would  they  that  night 
kneel  down  together  before  going  to  rest,  and  beseech 
Him  to  be  merciful  to  them  who  were  all  alike  sinners. 

During  all  this  time,  Mary  Stuart  had  stood  pale  and 
breathless  as  a  statue,  drinking  in  every  word  her  mother 
uttered,  marking  every  tone  of  her  voice  and  every  change 
of  expression  upon  her  countenance.  She  had  been  a 
mere  girl  when  her  brother  went  abroad,  and  though  she 
remembered  him  well,  and  had  loved  him  with  all  the  ten' 
der  enthusiasm  of  childhood,  yet  her  growing  thoughts 
and  feelings  towards  a  thousand  new  objects,  calculated 
by  their  nature  to  interest  and  delight  her  heart,  had  grown 
over  that  early  affliction ;  and  when  she  looked  at  her 
brother's  picture  on  the  wall  of  her  bedoroom,  or  the  in- 
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scription  on  the  marble  slab  in  the  kirk,  it  was  with  a  per* 
fectly  calm  spirit,  without  vain  repining  or  regret,  and 
with  a  pleasant  revival  of  old  remembrances  otherwise 
half  obliterated.  When,  therefore,  she  saw 'her  mother 
once  more  reconciled  to  the  presence  of  their  guest,  and 
willing  that  one  so  mournfully  connected  with  their  fate 
in  life,  and  so  strangely  brought  to  them,  should  not  wan- 
der off  for  ever  thus  forlorn  and  despairing,  her  soul  re- 
joiced within  her,  the  former  brightness  of  her  visage  was 
restored,  and  once  more  the  smile  was  seen  that  mantles 
from  a  heart  made  happy,  without  and  almost  against  its 
will,  in  the  power  of  its  purity  and  innocence. 

As  they  walked  back  through  Glen-Creran  to  the  old 
mansion,  the  character  of  the  weather  —  of  the  scenery  — 
of  the  day,  seemed  to  them  all  to  have  undergone  a  change. 
A  more  sober  music  was  in  the  rills ;  the  sky  was  not 
so  dazzlingly  clear ;  a  dim  shadow  crept  over  the  sweet 
Loch-Phoil  —  and,  as  if  a  hawk  had  been  in  the  air,  the 
voice  of  every  bird  was  silent  in  the  woods.     Few  words 
were  uttered,  but  these  few  became  always  less  and  less  un- 
happy ;  and  as  the  lady  and  her  daughter  once  more  wel- 
comed the  English  guest  beneath  their  gate,  it  was  with 
a  profound  feeling,  in  which  aversion,  dislike,  or  repug- 
nance had  no  share  —  all  these  had  vanished —  although, 
when  they  sat  down  together  in  the  parlor,  there  was 
first  an  utter  silence,  and  then  several  sobs  and  a  gush  of 
tears.     A  few  hours  ago  he  was  an  interesting  stranger 
about  to  pass  away  into  oblivion  —  now  he  was  one  whom 
they  never  could  forget  —  and  whom  they  both  felt  must 
be  for  ever  regarded  by  them,  now  that  the  first  startling 
agony  was  over,   with  affection  for  his  own  sake,  with 
pity  for  his  misfortune,  and  with  sympathy  for  the  contrition 
which  he  endured  for  an  act  which  he,  more  than  them- 
selves or  others,  regarded  as  a  heinous  crime. 

The  mother  and  daughter  retired  to  their  own  room 
early  in  the  evening,  and  Edward  Ashton  was  left  to  his 
own  thoughts.  He  went  out  into  the  glen,  and  walked 
about  the  beautiful  calm  woods  till  his  soul  was  soothed 
with  the  untroubled  solitude.  He  had  seen  those  whom 
in  ail  the  world  he  had  most  feared  ever  to  see  —  and  gen- 
21 
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tie  looks  and  kind  words  had  flowed  mutually  from  each 
other's  hearts.  They  were  both  perfectly  happy  —  their 
grief  had  passed  away  —  and  he  began  to  hope,  that,  after 
his  long  penance,  for  him  too  there  was  to  be  peace. 
Across  all  these  thoughts  came  insensibly  the  image  of 
sweet  Mary  Stuart,  and  he  almost  ventured  to  ask  himself, 
"  Does  she  love  any  one  —  or  has  her  gentle  heart  been 
left  to  itself  in  her  native  solitude?''  This  was  a  passing 
dream  —  but  it  passed  away  only  to  return  ;  and  when  he 
met  her  again,  just  as  the  heavens  were  beginning  to  show 
their  stars,  he  felt  towards  her  an  affection  so  tender  and 
profound,  that  he  wondered  how  a  day  could  have  pro- 
duced it ;  but  then  he  considered  what  a  day  that  had 
been,  and  he  wondered  no  more. 

All  the  domestics  now  came,  into  the  room,  some  of 
them  old  gray-haired  people,  who  had  been  faithful  ser- 
vants to  several  generations,  and  Mary  Stuart  read  to 
them  several  chapters  from  the  Bible.  It  was  a  calm  and 
happy  scene ;  and  as  a  halo,  in  old  pictures,  is  drawn 
round  the  heads  of  saints,  it  might  well  seem  to  him  who 
looked  on  her,  and  listened  to  her  gentle  voice,  that  a 
halo  now  encircled  the  fair  temples  of  Mary  Stuart,  as 
they  bent  down  with  their  clustering  ringlets  over  the 
word  of  God. 

His  thoughts,  during  the  wild  solitude  of  the  night  be- 
fore, had  been  many,  and  almost  all  pleasant,  for  he  had 
Iain  in  a  chamber  within  an  old  tower  of  the  mansion, 
like  an  adventurer  of  the  days  of  old  in  the  land  of  Fai- 
ry ;  but  during  this  night  they  were  all  most  solemn  under 
the  weight  of  mere  humanity,  and  while  his  fancy  slept, 
it  may  be  said  that  his  heart  was  broad  awake.  His  hand 
had  deprived  that  mother  of  her  only  son  —  that  sweet 
maiden  of  her  only  brother  —  and  might  it  not  be  in  his 
power  to  supply  to  each  her  separate  loss  ?  His  own  heart 
had  hitherto  conceived  no  deep  affection  -^  but  had  loved 
phantoms  alone  of  its  own  creation.  He  had  led  a  wan- 
dering, restless,  and  wretched  life,  for  several  years,  and 
now,  when  the  light  of  joy  seemed  to  be  breaking  from 
a  distance  like  the  far-off  and  faint  streak  of  the  doubtful 
dawn,  his  spirit  expanded  within  him,  and  he  dared  to 
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look  forward  to  a  bright  futurity.  Had  not  that  fatal 
quarrel  been  forced  upon  him  by  the  impetuous  character 
of  his  antagonist?  Had  he  not  received  from  him  perfect 
forgiveness,  and  many  acknowledgments  of  his  courage 
and  his  honor?  None  reproached  him  for  a  quarrel  that 
had  not  been  of  his  own  seeking,  and  he  had  long  used 
his  skill  for  the  defence  only  of  his  own  life.  But  two 
accomplished  swordsmen  had  held  each  other  at  the  point, 
and  the  young  Highland  chieftain  had  received  his  death- 
wound.  This  night  was  as  still  and  breathless  as  the  pre- 
ceding night  had  been  loud  and  stormy ;  and  so,  in  some 
measure,  was  it  with  the  heart  of  Edward  Ashton.  His 
thoughts,  and  feelings,  and  passions,  had  worked  to  rest  — 
a  tranquillity,  to  which  he  had  too  long  been  a  stranger, 
took  possession  of  his  mind,  and  in  the  morning  he  cast 
a  rejoicing  look  over  the  awakened  beauty  and  magnifi- 
cence of  nature. 

The  lady,  in  whose  hospitable  house  he  slept,  had 
thought  all  night  long  alternately  of  him  and  of  her  son. 
The  melancholy  life  he  had  been  for  some  years  leading 
in  his  solitary  wanderings  touched  her  heart  with  the  pro- 
foundest  pity,  and  she  wondered  if  his  parents  were  dead, 
or  if  he  had  a  father  or  a  mother  who  suffered  him  thus 
to  cherish  his  unwitnessed  and  unparticipated  grief. 
Many  a  one  who  had  been  involved* in  the  same  fatality 
easily  and  soon  forgot  it,  and  led  the  same  cheerful  or 
careless  life  as  before,  without  blame  from  others,  or  re- 
morse of  their  own  consciences  ;  but  his  whole  youth  was 
tinged  with  sadness,  and  the  solemnity  of  age  was  affect- 
ingly  blended  with  the  natural  candor  of  his  prime.  How 
was  it  possible  to  refuse  affection  to  such  a  man  ?  And 
her  last  thought,  before  sinking  into  the  world  of  dreams, 
was  that  her  son  had  expired  with  a  cold  hand  clasped  in 
his,  and  with  his  head  on  a  pillow  which  his  care  had 
smoothed. 

As  for  Mary  Stuart,  when  she  "  lay  down  in  her  loveli- 
ness," she  tried  to  banish  from  her  closed  eyes  the  image 
of  the  stranger.  Yet  why  should  she  not  think  of  him  ? 
What  was  he  —  or  could  he  be  to  her,  but  one  who,  when 
far  away,  would  remember  her  in  sorrow,  as  the  sister  of 
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the  man  whose  death  lay  heavy  on  his  soul  ?  She  felt 
the  tears  on  her  cheek,  and  wiped  them  away  in  the 
silent  darkness ;  once  more  she  prayed  that  God  would 
send  peace  to  his  heart;  and  when  the  touch  of  the  morn- 
ing light  awakened  her  from  disturbed  sleep,  to  him  her 
earliest  thought  unconsciously  turned,  and  he  was  not 
forgotten  in  her  orisons. 

The  rich  and  cheerful  beauty  of  the  early  autumn  cov- 
ered all  the  glen  —  and  it  was  not  easy  for  the  wanderer 
to  leave  the  heaven  that  to  him  lay  both  within  and  with- 
out the  house.  Sometimes  he  ascended  by  Himself  to  the 
mountain-tops,  and  waited  till  the  wreathed  mist  rose  up 
in  the  early  sunlight,  and  revealed  far  below  the  motion- 
less silence  of  the  wooded  glen.  He  sat  alone  by  the 
mountain-cataracts,  and  traversed  the  heathery  shores  of 
the  great  wide  inland  lochs,  or  the  rocky  margin  of  arms 
of  the  sea.  Valleys  that  stretched  off  into  the  dim  and 
distant  day,  shortened  beneath  his  feet ;  and  he  enjoyed 
the  stern  silence  of  the  black  pine  forest,  darkening  for 
leagues  the  base  of  some  mighty  mountain.  The  bell- 
ing of  the  red ,  deer  came  to  him  in  the  desert,  as  the 
echo  of  his  footsteps  roused  up  their  antlered  heads ;  and 
he  strained  his  eyes  to  catch  a  sight  of  the  eagle  whose 
wild  shriek  he  heard  in  the  blue  hollow  of  the  sky. 
These  were  his  day's  wild  penance  in  the  uncompanioned 
solitude  of  nature.  But  hours  of  a  sweet  and  human 
happiness  were  now  often  his ;  for  he  walked  with  fair 
Mary  Stuart  alone,  or  with  her  mother,  through  coverts 
by  the  streamlet's  banks,  along  green  meadow-fields; 
glades  where  the  young  favm  might  be  seen  at  play ;  and 
into  cottages  where  many  a  blithe  and  weather-beaten 
face  welcomed  the  visits  of  them  whose  visits  were  ever 
of  kindness,  charity,  or  love. 

Thus,  day  after  day  passed  along,  and  still  Edward  Ash* 
ton  was  in  Glen-Creran.  He  had  narrated  all  the  circam- 
stances  of  her  son's  death  to  the  mother,  and  she  felt,  too 
truly,  that  her  wild  and  headstrong  Charles  had  sought 
his  doom  I  But  not  the  less  on  that  account  did  her  ma- 
ternal heart  weep  blessings  on  her  dead  son,  while  it 
yearned  with  indescribable  emotions  of  tenderness  and 
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pity  towards  him  who  did  justice  to  all  his  virtues,  and 
who  was  willing  to  let  all  blame  rest  on  his  own  head, 
rather  than  that  any  of  it  should  alight  on  him  who  was  in 
his  grave.  "  O,  sir,  —  if  my  dear  Charles  and  you  iiad 
met  as  friends^  well  would  you  have  loved  one  another ! 
Had  he  been  alive  now ;  and  you  had  come  here  an  un- 
connected stranger,  you  would  have  crossed  the  moors 
and  mountains  together  afler  the  roe  or  the  red  deer.  But 
his  life  has  passed  away,  even  as  that  shadow  that  is  now 
passing  over  into  Glenco  —  See,  it  is  gone!  " 

They  were  sitting  alone  in  the  woods  —  no  living  thing 
near  them  but  the  squirrel  leaping  from  tree  to  tree,  — 
no  sound  but  that  of  the  cushat  mixing  with  the  murmur 
of  the  waterfall.     Edward  Ashton  looked  steadfastly  in 
her  face,  and  said,  "  Why  am  I  lingering  here?  —  need  I 
say  it  ?     Your  daughter  Mary  I  do  most  tenderly  love  ;  if 
I  can  gain  her  affection,  could  you  bear  to  look  on  me  as 
your  son-in-law?     If  not,  I  will  leave  Glen-Creran  to- 
night."    He  spoke  with   great   emotion,  although  sup- 
pressed ;  for  to  be  pitied,  and  even  esteemed,  was  still  far 
different  indeed  from  being  received  as  a  son  into  the 
bosom  of  a  family  whose  dearest  peace  he  had  been  the 
means  of  breaking.     He  waited  in   terror  for  the  first 
words  of  the  reply,  and  they  at  once  raised  up  his  soul 
into   a  heaven  of  joy.     "  If  I  saw  you   married  to  my 
Mary,  then  could  I  lay  down  my  head  and  die  in  peace. 
I  feel  as  if  God  had  sent  you  here  to  be  our  comforter." 
His  soul  was  satisfied,  and  he  gave  a  history  of  himself 
and  his  family  —  telling  how  he  had  changed  his  name 
for  that  of  a  kinsman,  to  whose  estate  he  had  succeeded. 
"  England  is  the  country  where  I  ought  to  live  ;  but  if 
your  sweet  daughter  can  be  won,  every  year  will  we  visit 
Glen-Creran.     But,  alas !  all  my  hopes  are  but  a  dream. 
She  never  can  be  made  to  love  me ! "     The  lady  looked 
upon  him  with  a  pleasant  countenance,  and  an  encourag- 
ing smile.     **  My  daughter's  heart  is  free —  and  it  is  im- 
possible but  that  she  must  soon  love  you."     They  rose  up 
and  returned  in  silence  to  the  house. 

That  evening  Edward  Ashton  and  Mary  Stuart  walked 
up  the  wild  and  lonely  Glenure,  and  before  they  reached 
21* 
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home,  there  was  a  clear  moon  to  light  them  through  the 
fragrant  birch-woods.  Her  heart  was  given  up  entirelyi 
with  all  its  calm,  pure,  and-  innocent  thoughts  and  fed* 
ings,  to  him  who  was  now  her  lover ;  it  knew  no  disguise^ 
nor  had  it  one  single  emotion  to  veil  or  conceal.  No 
passion  agitated  sweet  Marj  Stuart,  no  wild  dreams  of 
imagination,  no  enthusiastic  transports  of  the  fancj ;  bat 
his  smile  was  light,  and  his  voice  was  music  to  her  soul ; 
and  in  the  serene  depth  of  an  affection  which  had  been 
growing  within  her  heart,  even  from  the  very  first  moment 
she  beheld  the  stranger  in  the  Pine  grove,  would  she  now 
have  willingly  gone  with  him  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth,  or  laid  down  her  young  and  happy  life  for  his  sake. 
When  he  folded  her  to  his  heart,  as  they  mutually  pledged 
their  faith,  her  tears  fell  down  in  showers,  and  the  kisses 
that  then  touched  her  eyes  and  cheek  thrilled  with  unut- 
terable happiness  through  her  innocent  and  virgin  heart 
But  dear  to  her  as  he  then  was,  she  felt,  when  about  to 
part  from  him  a  few  days  afterwards,  that  he  was  then  far 
dearer ;  she  then  thought  of  being  his  wife  in  a  vision  of 
delight,  for  she  was  now  deeply  in  love ;  and  her  soal 
sickened  as  the  shadow  fell  on  the  sun-dial  in  the  garden, 
that  told  the  hour  was  come,  in  which  he  must  take  bis 
departure,  for  some  months,  from  Glen-Creran. 

Mary  Stuart,  except  the  year  she  had  lived  abroad  with 
her  mother  after  her  brother's  death,  had  led  a  solitary 
life  in  the  Highlands.  Her  heart  had  slept  in  peaceful 
dreams,  and  had  been  undisturbed  as  that  of  a  child.  But 
now  it  was  overflowing  with  a  pure  passion,  and  her  eyes 
beheld  no  longer  the  shadows  and  mists  of  her  native 
mountains,  her  ears  heard  no  longer  the  murmurs  of  her 
native  stream.  Edward  Ashton  was  now  to  her  all  in  all 
—  and  her  former  life,  happy  as  she  had  thought  it, 
seemed  now  a  vapid  and  empty  dream.  - 

The  sun  was  high  in  heaven,  and  with  his  full  radiance 
smote  the  distant  clouds  that  were  dissolving  into  a 
gentle  shower,  over  the  woody  termination  of  the  glen. 
•*  What  a  beautiful  rainbow  I  "  said  Mary  Stuart,  with  the 
tears  in  her  eyes  —  as  her  lover  kissed  them  off,  about  to 
say  farewell.     "  A  rainbow  brought  me  here,  and  as  I  am 
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going  away,  lo !  again  shines  in  all  its  beauty  the  fair  Arch 
of  Promise !  "  These  were  his  last  words  at  parting,  and 
they  were  remembered  by  Mary  Stuart,  and  often  repeat- 
ed by  her,  as  she  wandered  through  the  solitary  woods, 
thinking  on  her  betrothed  Edward.  The  hours,  though 
they  seemed  to  linger  cruelly,  at  last  had  chased  one 
another  down  the  channel  of  time,  like  the  waters  of  a 
changeful  rivulet ;  and  the  Morning  of  Mary  Stuart's 
wedding-day  shone  over  Glen-Creran.  A  happy  day  it 
was  all  among  the  mountains  of  Appin,  and  also  over  the 
beautiful  vale  of  Lorton  in  England,  where  between  their 
Christmas  carols^  many  a  cup  went  round  among  the 
tenantry,  to  the  young  Squire  and  his  Scottish  Bride. 
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There  was  a  cheerful  and  noisy  evening  party  even  in 
the  parlor  of  Crofthead,  the  humble  residence  of  a  Scottish 
Laird,  who  inherited  a  small  estate  from  a  long  line  of 
obscure  ancestors.  The  family  consisted  of  himself,  wife, 
and  only  daughter,  and  about  half  a  dozen  servants  be- 
longing to  the  house,  the  dairy,  and  the  farm.  A  good 
many  neighbors  had  now  been  gathered  together  at  a  tea- 
drinking  ;  and  the  table,  on  this  occasion,  exhibited  vari- 
ous other  liquors,  in  tall  green  bottles,  and  creaked  on  its 
old  legs  under  the  weight  of  a  world  of  viands.  Not  a 
few  pretty  girls  and  good  looking  young  men  were  judi- 
ciously distributed  around  the  board ;  and  from  the  fre- 
quent titterings,  and  occasional  hearty  bursts  of  laughter, 
it  could  not  be  doubted  that  much  delicate  wit  and  no 
little  broad  humor,  was  sported  during  the  festive  hour. 
The  young  ladies  from  the  Manse  were  in  excellent  spirits, 
and  the  comely  daughters  of  Mr.  M'Fayden,  a  retired 
Glasgow  manufacturer,  lent  themselves  both  to  the  jam- 
med cookies  and  to  the  jocularity  of  the  evening  with 
even  more  than  usual  animation.  But  though  she  was 
somewhat  more  silent  than  her  wont,  and  had  even  a  slight 
shade  of  sadness  on  her  face,  not  quite  congenial  with  the 
scene  of  merriment,  not  one  of  them  all  looked  so  well  as 
the  daughter  of  the  good  old  people;  and  her  simply 
braided  auburn  hair,  with  no  other  ornament  than  a  pink 
riband,  had  an  appearance  that  might  well  be  called  ele- 
gant, when  gently  moving  along  the  richly  adorned  love- 
locks and  ringlets  that  waved  so  seducingly  round  the 
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brows  and  cheeks  of  the  other  mc^re  ambitious  and  un- 
merciful young  ladies.  There  was  not  one  in  the  whole 
parish,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  that  could  for  a  moment 
be  compared  with  **  sweet  Jane  Nasmyth ; "  this  was  so 
universally  allowed,  that  she  had  even  no  rivals  ;  and  in- 
deed, had  her  beauty  excited  the  envy  of  her  companions, 
ber  unpretending  manners,  and  the  simplicity  of  her 
whole  character,  would  have  extinguished  that  feeling, 
and  converted  it  into  willing  admiration  and  affectionate 
regard.  "  Sweet  Jane  Nasmyth  "  she  was  always  called ; 
and  that  expression,  although  at  first  hearing  it  may  not 
seem  to  denote  much,  was,  indeed,  just  the  one  she  de- 
served, in  her  loveliness  that  courted  not  the  eyes  which 
it  won,  and  in  her  goodness  which  flowed  on  uninterrupt- 
edly in  its  own  calm  and  unconscious  course  of  home-born 
happiness. 

It  was  now  a  beautiful  moonlight  night,  and  Jane  Nas- 
myth contrived  to  leave  the  merry  party,  whether  unob- 
served or  not  is  uncertain,  and  glide  away  through  the 
budding  lilacs  into  a  small  arbor  in  the  garden.  It  could 
not  be  supposed  that  she  went  there  to  sit  alone  and  read 
the  stars ;  a  friend  joined  her  in  the  bower,  and  she 
allowed  herself  to  be  taken  into  his  bosom.  For  two 
years  had  she  been  tenderly  and  truly  beloved  by  Arthur 
Crawfurd,  a  young  man  of  an  ancient  but  decayed  family, 
and  now  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy.  He  was  to  join  his 
ship  next  day  —  and  as  the  frigate  to  which  he  belong- 
ed had  a  fighting  character,  poor  Jane,  although  it  was 
not  the  first  time  she  had  parted  from  him,  was  now, 
more  than  she  had  ever  been,  depressed  and  disturbed. 
The  din  of  merriment  came  from  the  bright  uncurtained 
windows  of  the  cottage-parlor  to  the  lovers  in  their  arbor ; 
and  the  sailor  gaily  said,  "  How  could  you  leave  so  joyful 
a  party  to  come  and  weep  here  1"  In  a  few  minutes  Jane 
Nasmyth  dried  her  tears ;  for  she  was  not  one  who  gave 
way  needlessly  to  desponding  thoughts ;  and  the  manly 
tenderness  and  respectful  affection  of  her  lover  restored 
her  heart  almost  to  its  usual  serenity,  so  that  they  were 
both  again  quite  cheerful  and  happy.  He  had  oflen  sailed 
away,  and  often  returned ;  he  had  been  spared  both  in 
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battle  and  in  shipwreck ;  and  while  that  remembrance 
comforted  her  heart,  it  need  not  be  said  that  it  likewise 
sent  through  all  its  strings  a  vibration  of  more  thrilling  and 
profounder  love. 

It  was  a  mild  night  in  spring,  and  the  leaves  yet  unfolded 
might  almost  be  heard  budding  in  the  bower,  as  the  dews 
descended  upon  them  with  genial  influence.  A  slight 
twittering  of  the  birds  in  their  new-built  nests  was  audible, 
as  if  the  happy  creatures  were  lying  awake  in  the  bright 
breathless  night ;  and  here  and  t)iere  a  moth,  that  enjoys 
the  darkened  light,  went  by  on  its  noiseless  wings.  All 
was  serenity  and  peace  below,  and  not  a  stain  was  round 
the  moon  — no  dimness  over  the  stars.  "We  shall  have 
fair  weather  for  a  fortnight  at  least,  Jane,  for  there  is  no 
halo  yonder ; "  and  as  she  looked  up  at  these  words,  her 
head  continued  to  i^est  upon  her  sailor's  bosom.  To  think 
on  waves  and  storms  at  such  a  moment  was  natural,  but 
to  fear  them  was  impossible  ;  her  soul  was  strong  in  the 
undisturbed  quiet  of  nature,  and  all  her  accustomed  feel- 
ings of  trust  in  Providence  now  gathered  upon  it,  and 
she  knew  her  sailor  would  return  well  and  happy  to  her 
arms  —  and  that  she  would  then  become  his  wife. 

"  I  will  cut  two  little  branches  off  this  rose-tree,  and 
plant  them  side  by  side  on  yonder  bank  that  first  catches 
the  morning  light.  Look  at  them,  now  and  then,  when  I 
am  away,  and  let  them  be,  even  as  ourselves,  united  where 
they  grow."  The  cuttings  from  the  rose-bush  were  accord- 
ingly placed  in  the  ground.  Nor  did  these  lovers  think, 
that  in  this  half  playful,  half  serious  mood,  there  was  any 
thing  foolish  in  persons  at  their  time  of  life.  To  be  sure 
they  were  rather  too  old  for  such  trifling ;  for  Arthur  was 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  Jane  wanted  but  a  few 
months  of  nineteen.  But  we  all  become  wiser  as  we  get 
old ;  and  perhaps  the  time  came  when  these  rose-plants 
were  suffered  to  blossom  unheeded,  and  to*  cover  the 
ground  about  them  with  a  snow-shower  of  fragrance,  en- 
joyed only  by  the  working  bees.  At  present  they  were  put 
into  the  mold  as  carefully  as  if  on  their  lives  had  depend- 
ed the  lives  of  those  who  planted  them ;  and  Jane  watered 
them,  unnecessarily,  in  a  vernal  night  of  dew,  with  a 
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shower  of  tears.  "  If  they  grow  —  bud  —  and  blossom^ 
that  will  be  a  good  omen  —  if  not,  I  must  not  allow  my- 
self to  have  any  foolish  fears!" 

The  parting  kiss  was  given,  and  the  last  mutual  bene- 
dictions, and  then  Arthur  Crawfiird,  clearing  his  voice, 
said,  "  I  hear  the  fun  and  frolic  is  not  yet  over,  nor  likely 
to  be  soon.  Why  don't  you  ask  me  to  join  the  party?" 
It  was  well  known  that  they  were  betrothed,  and  that  their 
marriage  was  to  take  place  on  his  return  from  this  cruise, 
so,  with  a  blush,  Jane  introduced  him  into  the  parlor. 
**  I  presume,  lieutenant,"  said  one,  **  you  have  come  here 
in  a  balloon."  "  Well,  Jane,"  said  another,  "  I  declare 
that  I  never  missed  you  out  of  the  room  —  were  you  giv- 
ing orders  about  supper  —  or  have  you  been  in  the  garden 
to  see  if  the  cresses  are  fit  to  be  cut  ?  "  The  sailor  was 
daring  this  time,  shaking  the  old  man  by  the  hand  so 
firmly,  that  the  water  stood  in  his  eyes,  and  he  exclaimed, 
"  Why,  Arthur,  your  fist  is  like  a  vice.  It  would  not  do 
for  you  to  shake  hands  with  any  of  the  young  lasses 
there  —  you  would  make  the  blood  tingle  in  their  fingers. 
Sit  down,  my  dear  son,  and  while. the  younkers  are  busy 
among  themselves,  let  us  hear  what  the  French  and 
Spaniards  are  about,  and  if  it  be  true  that  Lord  Nelson  is 
going  to  give  them  a  settling  again."  So  passed  the  eve- 
ning by  ;  —  charades  and  songs  lent  their  aid,  and  after  a 
breaking  up  of  the  party,  which  lasted  about  half  an  hour 
in  finding  and  fitting  on  straw  bonnets,  shawls,  and  shoes, 
the  laughter  and  voices  of  one  and  all,  as  they  receded 
fi-om  the  cottage  up  the  hill,  or  down  the  vale,  died  away, 
and  Crofthead  was  buried  in  silence  and  in  sleep. 

Days  and  weeks  passed  on,  while  Jane  Nasmyth  set  in 
her  cottage,  or  walked  about  the  adjacent  fields,  and  her 
lover  was  sailing  far  and  wide  upon  the  seas.  There  were 
many  rumors  of  an  expected  engagement,  and  her  heart 
fluttered  at  the  sight  of  every  stranger.  But  her  lover's 
letters  came,  if  not  regularly,  yet  in  pleasant  numbers, 
and  their  glad  and  cheerful  tone  infused  confidence  into 
her  heart.  When  he  was  last  away,  they  were  lovers; 
but  now  their  marriage  was  fixed,  and  his  letters  now  were 
written  as  to  his  bride,  overflowing  with  gratitude  and  de- 
lighted ajSection.     When  she  was  reading  them,  he  seem- 
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ed  to  be  talking  before  her — the  great  distance  of  hnd 
and  sea  between  them  vanished  —  and  as  be  spoke  of  his 
ship,  of  which  he  was  so  proud,  she  almost  expected,  o& 
lifting  up  her  eyes,  to  see  its  masts  towering  up  before  her, 
with  all  their  glorious  flags  and  ensigns.  But  thej  were 
streaming  to  the  wind  above  the  foam  of  the  ocean,  and 
her  eyes  saw  only  the  green  shade  of  the  sheltering  syca- 
more, —  her  ears  heard  only  the  deep  murmur  of  the 
working  bees,  as  if  a  whole  hive  had  been  in  that  teot- , 
like  tree. 

Nor  did  Jane  Nasmyth  forget  to  visit,  many  times 
every  day,  the  two  roses  which  her  lover  had  planted, 
and  to  which  he  had  told  her  to  look  as  an  omen  of  his 
state  when  far  at  sea.  To  the  bank  on  which  they  grew 
she  paid  her  earliest  visit,  along  with  the  beams  of  the 
morning  sun ;  and  there,  too,  she  marked  the  first  dia- 
monds of  the  evening  dew.  They  grew  to  her  heart's 
desire ;  and  now  that  the  year  was  advanced,  they  showed 
a  few  flower- buds,  and  seemed  about  to  break  out  into 
roses,  slender  as  were  their  bending  stems.  That  one 
which  bore  her  lover's  name  hung  over  her  own,  as  if 
sheltering  it  with  its  flexile  arch,  and  when  weighed  down 
by  the  rain-drops,  or  by  the  breeze,  it  touched  gently  the 
leaves  of  its  companion,  and  seemed  to  intertwine  with  it 
in  a  balmy  embrace.  The  heart  can  accumulate  love  and 
delight  upon  any  object  whatever ;  but  these  plants  were 
in  themselves  beautiful,  and  every  leaf  swarmed,  not  with 
poetic  visions,  but  with  thoughts  of  such  deep  human 
tenderness,  that  they  were  seldom  looked  at  without  a 
gush  of  tears.  They  were  perfectly  unlike  all  the  other 
shrubs  and  flowers  in  that  garden ;  and  had  they  been 
dug  up,  it  would  have  been  felt  as  a  sacrilege  ;  had  they 
withered,  the  omen  would  have  struck  through  her  very 
life.  But  they  did  not  wither ;  and  nothing  touched  them 
but  the  bee  or  the  butterfly,  or  haply  for  a  moment  the 
green  linnet,  the  chaffinch,  or  the  red-cap,  half  balanced 
on  the  bending  spray,  and  half  supported  by  his  fluttering 
wings. 

Crofthead  was  a  cottage  in  a  sheltered  vale  —  but  it 
was  not  far  inland,  and  by  ascending  a  green  hill  behind 
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it,  Jane  Nasinyth  could,  on  clear  dajs,  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  blue  ocean.  The  sight  even  of  the  element  on  which 
her  lover  now  dwelt  was  delightful  to  her  ejes,  and  if  a 
white  sail  shone  forth  through  the  sunlight,  her  heart  felt 
a  touch  of  dear  emotion.  Sometimes,  too,  when  walking 
in  the  vale,  she  would  gaze  with  love  on  the  beautiful 
white  sea-mew  that  came  floating  on  the  sea-born  air  into 
the  fields  of  the  quiet  earth.  As  the  creature  alighted  on 
the  green  turf,  and,  folding  its  wings,  sat  there  motionless, 
or  walked  as  if  pleased  with  the  soft  pressure  of  the  grass 
beneath  its  feet,  she  viewed  it  as  a  silent  messenger  from 
the  sea,  that  perhaps  might  have  flown  round  her  lover's 
ship.  Its  soil  plumes  bore  no  marks  of  the  dashing  waves ; 
its  eyes,  although  wild,  were  gentle ;  its  movement  was 
calm  as  if  it  had  never  drifted  with  the  rapid  tide,  or  been 
driven  through  the  howling  tempest ;  and  as  it  again  rose 
up  from  the  herbage  and  the  wild-flowers,  and  hovering 
over  her  head  for  a  little  while,  winged  its  way  down  the 
vale  over  the  peaceful  woods,  she  sent  her  whole  soul  with 
it  to  the  ocean,  and  heaved  a  deep  sigh  unconsciously  as  it 
disappeared. 

The  summer  ,was  now  over,  and  the  autumn  at  hand. 
The  hay-fieWs  were  once  more  green  with  springing  her- 
bage —  and  bands  of  reapers  were  waiting  for  a  few  sunny 
days,  till  they  might  be  let  loose  in  joyful  labor  upon  the 
ripened  grain.  Was  the  Amethyst  frigate  never  to  finish 
her  cruise  ?  September  surely  would  not  pass  away  with- 
out seeing  her  in  harbor,  and  Arthur  Crawfurd  at  Croft- 
head.  Poor  Jane  was  beginning  to  pine  now  for  her 
lover's  return  ;  and  one  afternoon,  on  visiting,  almost  un- 
happy, the  rose-trees,  she  thought  that  they  both  were 
drooping.  She  forgot  that  September  mornings  have 
often  their  frosts  in  Scotland  ;  and  on  seeing  a  few  with- 
ered leaves  near  the  now  wasted  blossoms,  she  remem- 
bered Arthur's  words  about  the  omen,  and  turned  away 
from  the  bank  with  a  shudder  of  foolish  fear.  But  a  trifle 
will  agitate  a  wiser  and  older  heart  than  of  Jane  Nasmyth, 
and  reason  never  awakens  nor  lulls  to  sleep  the  passions 
of  human  beings,  which  obey,  in  the  darkness  of  their 
mystery,  many  unknown  and  incomprehensible  laws. — 
22 
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"  What  if  he  be  dead ! "  thought  she,  with  a  sick  pang 
tugging  at  her  heart  —  and  she  hastened  out  of  the  garden, 
as  if  a  beast  of  prey  had  been  seen  by  her,  or  an  adder 
lying  couched  among  the  bushes. 

She  entered  the  house  in  a  sort  of  panic,  of  which  she 
was  ashamed  as  soon  as  she  saw  the  cheerful  and  happy 
faces  of  her  parents,  who  were  sitting  together  listening, 
according  to  their  usual  custom,  to  an  old  spectacled 
neighbor  busy  at  a  newspaper,  the  Edinburgh  Evening 
Courant,  a  copy  of  which  ihade  visits  to  about  a  dozen  of 
the  most  respectable  families  in  the  parish.  The  old 
worthy  was  Emeritus  Schoolmaster,  and  was  justly  proud 
of  his  elocution,  which  was  distinct  and  precise,  each  sylla- 
ble being  made  to  stand  well  out  by  itself,  while,  it  was 
generally  admitted,  that  Mr.  Peacock  had  a  good  deal  of 
the  English  accent,  which  he  had  acquired  about  forty 
years  ago  at  Inverness.  He  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  stop  very  long  at  the  end  of  a  paragraph,  or  article,  but 
went  oil  in  a  good  business-like  style,  right  through  politics, 
stocks,  extraordinary  accidents,  state  of  the  weather,  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages,  a  pleasing  and  instructive  medley. 
Just  as  Jane  had  taken  her  seat,  the  good  old  proser  had 
got  to  the  ship-news,  and  he  announced, 'without  being  in 
the  least  aware  of  what  he  was  about,  *'  Foundered  in 

THE  LATE    TREMENDOUS  GALE,  OFF    THE  LiZARD,  HIS  Ma- 

jesty's  Frigate  Amethyst.  All  the  crew  perished  !" 
After  the  first  shock  of  horror,  the  old  people  rose  from 
their  seats,  and  tried  to  lift  up  their  daughter,  who  had 
fallen  down,  as  if  stone-dead,  with  great  violence  on  the 
floor.  The  schoolmaster,  petrified  and  rooted  to  his 
chair,  struck  his  forehead  in  agony,  and  could  only  ejac- 
ulate, "  God  forgive  me  —  God  forgive  me  \ "  After  many 
long-drawn  sighs,  and  many  alarming  relapses  into  that 
deadly  swoon,  Jane  opened  her  eyes;  and,  looking  round 
with  a  ghastly  wildness,  saw  the  newspaper  lying  on  the 
floor,  where  it  had  dropped  from  the  old  man's  trembling 
hands.  Crawling  with  a  livid  face  towards  the  object  o( 
her  horror,  she  clutched  it  convulsively  with  her  feeble 
fingers,  and  with  glazed  eyes  instinctively  seizing  on  the 
spot,  she  read,  as  if  to  herself,  the  dreadful  words  over 
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and  over  again  —  and  then,  as  if  her  intellect  was  affect- 
ed, kept  repeating  a  few  of  them.  *'  Foundered  "  —  Tre- 
mendous gale  "  —  **  Every  soul  perished. "  —  "  Oh !  great 
and  dreadful  God  —  my  Arthur  is  drowned  at  last.'' 

Some  of  the  kind  domestics  now  came  into  the  room, 
and  with  their  care,  for  her  parents  were  nearly  helpless, 
the  poor  girl  was  restored  to  her  senses.  She  alone  wept  . 
not —  for  her  heart  was  hardened,  and  she  felt  a  band  of 
cold  iron  drawn  tight  around  her  bosom.  There  was 
weeping  and  sobbing,  loud  and  unrestrained  with  all  oth- 
ers, for  Arthur  Crawfurd,  the  beautiful  and  brave,  was 
beloved  by  every  one  in  the  parish,  from  the  child  of  six 
years  old  to  people  of  fourscore.  Several  young  ,men, 
too,  belonging  to  the  parish,  had  served  on  board  that 
ship ;  and  they  were  not  now  forgotten,  although  it  was 
for  the  young  lieutenant,  more  than  for  them  of  their  own 
rank,  that  now  all  the  servants  wept. 

Jane  Nasmyth  was  a  maiden  of  a  perfectly  pious  mind ; 
but  no  piety  can  prevent  nature  from  shrieking  aloud  at 
the  first  blow  of  a  great  calamity.  She  wished  herself 
dead  —  and  that  wish  she  expressed  as  soon  as  she  found 
her  voice.  Her  old  father  knelt  down  on  the  floor  at  one 
side  of  his  child,  and  her  old  mother  at  another,  while  the. 
latter  had  just  strength  to  say,  "  Our  Father  which  art  in 
Heaven  —  hallowed  be  thy  name  —  thy  kingdom  copie  — 
thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven."  The  poor 
girl  shut  her  eyes  with  a  groan  ;  but  she  could  not  repeat 
a  single  one  of  these  words.  Then  was  the  floor,  indeed, 
drenched  with  tears.  They  fell  down  in  big  drops  —  in 
plashing  showers  from  old  eyes  that  had  not  seemed  be- 
fore to  contain  so  much  moisture.  And  in  that  mortal 
silence  no  sound  was  now  heard,  but  one  low  quivering 
voice,  saying  at  intervals,  "  All  the  crew  perished  —  all 
the  crew  perished.  Wo  is  me  —  wo  is  me  —  Arthur  is 
drowned  at  last ! "  , 

They  lifted  her  from  the  floor  —  and  to  her  own  won- 
der, she  fell  not  down,  but  could  stand  unsupported  on 
her  feet.  "  Take  me  up  stairs  to  my  bed,  mother  —  let 
me  He  down  there  —  and  perhaps  I  may  be  better.  I 
said  that  I  wished  to  die.     Oh !  these  were  wicked  words. 
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May  I  live  to  do  my  duty  to  my  dear  parents  in  their  old 
age.  But,  Oh !  this  sickness  is  mortal  —  mortal  indeed ; 
bat  let  me  put  my  trust  in  God  and  my  Redeemer,  and 
pray  to  them  — my  parents  —  to  tbrgive  ray  impious 
words!" 

They  supported  her  steps  —  and  she  asked  to  go  to  the 
window  just  to  take  one  look  out  into  the  calm  and  beau- 
tiful afternoon  —  for  not  a  breath  was  stirring,  and  the 
western  sun  diffused  over  the  scene  a  bright  but  softened 
repose.     "Oh  1  merciful  God  —  there  is  Arthur's  ghost 

—  I  saw  it  pass  by  —  it  waved  its  hand  —  bright  and 
smiling  were  its  eyes  —  take  me  away  —  take  me  away, 
for  I  feel  that  visions  beset  my  brain  !  "  They  half  lifted 
her  m  their  arms  towards  the  door ;  while  she  continued 
to  say  faintly,  "  It  smiled  —  yes,  it  smiled  —  but  Arthur's 
body  is  mangled,  and  bruised,  and  crushed  by  timber,  and 
stones,  and  rocks ;  lying  on  the  sand  somewhere,  while  I 
was  singing  or  laughing  in  my  miserable  delusion ;  his 
face  gnawed  by  sea-monsters,"  —  and  then  her  voice  was 
choked,  and  she  could  speak  no  more. 

The  door  burst  open  ;  and  there  entered  no  ghost,  but 
the  bold,  glad,  joyful,  living  sailor  himself,  who  clasped 
.  Jane  to  his  bosom.  So  sudden  was  his  entrance,  that  he 
had  not  time  to  observe  the  dismay  and  grief  that  had 
been  trampling  on  all  now  beside  him  ;  nor  did  he,  during 
that  blessed  embrace,  feel  that  his  betrothed  maiden  was 
insensible  to  his  endearments.  Joy  had  taken  possession 
of  all  his  being  —  all  his  preceptions ;  and  he  saw  noth- 
ing, felt  nothing,  but  his  Jane  and  her  bosom  prest  closely 
to  his  own.  **  Have  I  broken  in  upon  a  dish  of  gossip? 
Well,  no  rival  in  the  room  ;  so  far  good.     What,  all  silent 

—  pale  faces  —  tears  —  what  is  the  matter?  Is  this  a 
welcome?"  But  so  many  death-like  or  agitated  coun- 
tenances soon  told  him  that  some  strong  passion  pervaded 
the  party,  and  he  began  to  have  his  own  undefined  fears; 
for  he  had  not  yet  visited  his  own  father's  house.  All 
was  soon  explained ;  and  Jane  having  been  revived  into 
tolerable  composure,  the  servants  retired,  but  not  before 
shaking  hands  one  and  all  with  the  lieutenant ;  and  the 
old  schoolmaster,  too,  who  felt  himself  to  blame,  although 
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sent  for  on  purpose  to  read  aloud  the  news,  and  certainly 
oot  answerable  for  erroneous  nautical  intelligence,  feeling 
rather  uneasy  in  the  room,  promised  to  call  next  evening, 
took  up  his  old-fashioned  chapeau,  and  making  a  bow 
-w^orthy  of  a  distinguished  pedagogue,  made  the  best  of 
his  way  out  and  beyond  the  premises. 

Arthur  Crawfurd  coming  in  upon  them  in  the  transport 
of  his  joy,  could  not  easily  bring  home  to  his  heart  a  per- 
fect understanding  of  the  scene  that  had  just  preceded  his 
arrival.     He  never  perhaps  knew  the  full  terror  that  had 
nearly   deprived   his  sweet   Jane   of  life;   but  he  knew 
enough  to  lay  an  eternal  obligation  of  tenderness  towards 
her  upon  his  inmost  soul.     **  histead  of  foundering,  the 
Amethyst  is  in  as  good  trim  as  any  frigate  in  the  fleet ; 
but  she  had  to  scud  for  some  leagues  under  bare  poles ; 
for  the  squall  came  down  upon  us  like  a  sheet  of  iron.  A 
large  ship,  name  unknown,  went  down  near  our  stern." 
—  "And  all  on  board  perished!"  exclaimed  Jane  in  a 
dewy  voice  of  pity.     **  They  did  indeed !  "     "  Oh  !  many 
eyes  now  are  weeping,  or  doomed  to  weep,  for  that  ship, 
while  mine  are  dried.     Her  name  will  be  known  soon 
enough!"     And  as  she  looked  on  her  lover,  once  more 
did  the  maiden  give  way  to  the  strong  imagination  of  the 
doom  which  she  felt  he  had  narrowly  escaped.     "  Come, 
cheer  up,  Jane ;  my  life  is  in  God's  hand  ;  and  with  him  it 
rests  whether  I  die  on  my  bed  in  the  cottage  at  last,  or, 
like  many  a  better  man,  in  battle  or  wreck.     But  you  are 
willing  to  marry  a  sailor  —  for  better  or  worse  —  a  longer 
or  shorter  date  —  and  no  doubt  I  shall  be  as  happy  as  any 
of  my  messmates.     Not  one  of  them  all  has  such  a  sweet- 
heart  as  thou  art  —  a  dutiful  daughter  makes  a  loving 
wife." 

After  an  hour's  talk  and  silence ;  during  which  Jane 
Nasmyth  had  scarcely  recovered  from  a  slight  hysteric, 
her  father  proposed  returning  thanks  to  God  for  Arthur's 
return.  The  sailor  was  a  man  of  gay  and  joyous  charac- 
ter, but  in  religion  he  was  not  only  a  firm  but  impassion- 
ed believer.  He  had  not  allowed  the  temptations  of  a 
life,  which  with  too  many  is  often  wild  and  dissipated,  to 
shake  his  faith  in  Christianity ;  the  many  hardships  and 
22* 
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dangers  which  he  had  encountered  and  escaped,  had 
served  to  deepen  all  his  religious  impressions ;  so  that  a 
weak  person  would  have  called  him  methodistical  or 
superstitious.  He  was  neither ;  hut  he  had  heard  God  in 
the  great  deep,  and  he  did  not  forget  the  voice  in  the 
silence  of  th^  green  and  steadfast  earth.  So  he  knelt 
down  to  prayer  with  an  humble  and  grateful  spirit,  and 
as  he  felt  his  own  Jane  breathing  by  his  side,  on  her 
knees,  and  knew  that  she  was  at  the  same  time  weeping 
for  joy  at  his  return,  neither  was  he  ashamed  also  to  weep; 
for  there  are  times,  and  this  was  one  of  them,  when  a 
brave  man  need  not  seek  to  hide  his  tears  either  before 
his  fellow  creatures  or  his  Creator. 

After  they  had  risen  from  their  fervent  prayer  and  a 
short  silent  pause  had  ensued,  "  How,"  said  the  sailor, 
**  are  our  two  rose  bushes?  Did  they  hang  their  heads, 
do  you  think,  because  false  rumor  sank  the  good  ship 
Amethyst?  Come,  Jane,  let  us  go  and  see."  And  as 
some  hundreds  of  swallows  are  twittering  on  the  house- 
top in  ^he  evening  sunshine,  collected  there  with  a  view 
either  of  flying  across  seas  to  some  distant  country,  or  of 
plunging  down  to  the  bottom  of  some  loch  near  at  hand, 
(probably  the  former,)  the  lovers  walked  out  into  the  open 
air  —  unlatched  the  little  white  gate  canopied  with  an 
arch  of  honey-suckle,  that  guarded  a  garden  into  which 
there  were  no  intruders,  and  arm  in  arm  proceeded  to  the 
"  Bank  of  the  Two  Roses."  They  had  nothing  now  of 
that  sickly  and  dying  appearance  which  they  had  showed 
to  Jane's  eyes  a  few  hours  ago ;  no  evil  omen  was  there 
now ;  but  they  seemed  likely  to  live  for  many  years,  and 
every  season  to  put  forth  their  flowers  in  greater  number 
and  in  richer  beauty. 
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The  moss-roses  are  still  clustered  in  their  undecaying 

splendor  above  the  porch  of  Calder  Cottage ;  the  bees 

are  murmuring  in  their  joy  round  the  hive  on  its  green 

sward,  rich  with  its  white  and  purple  clover ;  the  turtle 

doves  are  cooing  on  the  roof,  with  plumage  brightening 

in  the  sunshine ;  while  over  all  is  shed  a  dim  and  tender 

shadow  from  the  embowering  sycamore,  beneath  whose 

shelter  was  built  many  years  ago,  the  little  humble  edifice. 

In  its  low  simplicity  it  might  be  the  dwelling  of  the  poor; 

but  the  heart  feels  something  in  its  quiet  loveliness  that 

breathes  of  the  spirit  of  cultivated  life.     A  finer  character 

of  beauty  prevades  the  still  seclusion,  than  the  hand  of 

labor  ever  shed  over  its  dwelling  in  the  gratitude  of  its 

Sabbath  hours ;  all  around  seems  ministering  to  the  joy, 

and  not  to  the  necessities  of  existence,  and  as  the  eye 

dwells  on  the  gorgeous  ornaments  which  sun,  and  air,  and 

dew  have  showered  in  profusion  over  the  blooming  walls, 

the  mind  cannot  but  think  of  some  delicate  and  gentle 

spirit  retired  from  the  world  it  had  adorned,  and  enjoying 

in  the  twilight  of  life  the  sweetness  and  serenity  of  Nature. 

Such  were  its  inmates  a  few  short  months  ago.     The 

sound  of  music  was  heard  far  down  the  romantic  banks 

of  the  Calder,  when,  in  the  silence  of  evening,  the  harp 

was  touched  within  these  humble  walls,  or  there  arose  a 

mingled  voice  as  of  spirits  hymning  through  the  woods. 

But  the  strings  of  the  harp  are  now  silent,  and  the  young 

lips  that  sung  those  heavenly  anthems  are  covered  with 

the  dust. 
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The  lady  ivho  lived  there  in  her  widowhood  was  sprung 
of  gentle  blood ;  and  none  who  had  but  for  a  moment 
looked  on  her  pale  countenance,  and  her  figure  majestic 
even  under  the  burdeil  of  pain,  could  ever  again  forget 
that  image,  at  once  so  solemn  and  so  beautiful.  Although 
no  deep  lines  disturbed  the  meek  expression  of  that  fad- 
ing face,  and  something  that  almost  seemed  a  smile  still 
shone  over  her  placid  features,  yet  had  that  lady  under- 
gone in  her  day  hardships,  and  troubles,  and  calamities 
that  might  have  broken  the  heart,  and  laid  low  the  head 
of  manhood  in  its  sternest  pride.  She  had  been  with 
her  husband  in  famine,  battle,  and  shipwreck.  When  his 
mortal  wound  came,  she  sat  by  his  bed-side  —  her  hand 
closed  his  eyes  and  wrought  his  shroud  —  and  she  was 
able  to  gaze  with  a  steadfast  eye  on  all  the  troops  march- 
ing with  reversed  arms,  and  with  slow  step,  to  melan- 
choly music,  when  the  whole  army  was  drawn  up  at  his 
funeral  on  the  field  of  battle.  Perhaps,  then,  she  wished 
to  die.  But  two  children  were  at  her  knees,  and  another 
at  her  bosom ;  and  on  her  return  to  her  native  country, 
she  found  heart  to  walk  through  the  very  scenes  where 
she  had  been  most  blessed,  before  these  infants  were  born, 
and  to  live  in  the  very  dwelling  to  which  he  who  was  now 
buried  had  brought  her  a  young  and  happy  bride. 

Such  had  been  his  last  request  —  and  seventeen  years 
of  resignation  and  peace  had  now  passed  over  the  head  of 
the  widow  —  whose  soul  was  with  her  husband  at  morn- 
ing and  at  evening  prayers,  during  hours  of  the  day  when 
there  were  many  present  — ^  and  during  hours  of  the  night 
when  there  were  none  but  the  eye  of  God  to  witness  her 
uncomplaining  melancholy.  Her  grief  was  calm,  but  it 
was  constant  —  it  repined  not,  but  it  wasted  away  —  and 
though  all  called  her  happy,  all  knew  that  her  life  was 
frail,  and  that  one  so  sad  and  sorrowful  even  in  her  hap- 
piness was  not  destined  by  God  for  old  age.  Yet  for  her 
none  felt  pity  —  a  higher  feeling  arose  in  every  heart 
from  the  resignation  so  perfectly  expressed  in  every  mo- 
tion, look,  and  tone  —  and  beautiful  as  she  was  on  earth, 
there  came  across  the  souls  of  all  who  beheld  her,  a 
thought  of  one  yet  more  beautiful  in  heaven. 
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Her  three  daughters,  although  their  health  had  always 
been  delicate,  were  well,  cheerful,  and  happy  ;  but  some 
said,  thai  whenever  they  were  met  walking  alone,  a  sol- 
emn, if  not  a  mournful  expression  was  on  their  counte- 
nances; and  whether  it  was  so  or  not,  they  certainly 
shunned  society  rather  than  sought  it,  and  seldom  partook 
of  the  innocent  amusement  natural  to  youth,  and  to  which 
youth  lends  so  much  grace  and  attraction.  No  one  ever 
saw  any  of  them  unamiable,  or  averse  from  the  gladness 
of  others ;  but  a  shade  of  sadness  was  now  perceptible 
over  all  their  demeanor,  and  they  seemed  bound  together 
by  some  tie  even  more  strict  than  that  of  sisterly  affec- 
tion. The  truth  was,  that  they  felt  God  had  given  them 
but  a  short  life,  and  that  when  the  bier  of  one  was  carried 
into  the  church-yard,  that  of  the  other  would  not  be  long 
of  following  it  to  the  place  of  rest. 

Their  mother  died  first,  and  her  death  had  been  long 
foreseen  by  them ;  for  they,  who  spoke  together  of  their 
own  deaths,  were  not  likely  to  deceive  themselves  with 
respect  to  that  of  one  so  dear  to  them  all.  She  was 
ready  and  willing  to  die  ;  but  tears  were  on  her  cheek  only 
a  few  hours  before  her  decease,  for  the  sake  of  her  three 
daughters,  left  to  themselves,  and  to  droop  away,  as  she 
well  knew,  one  after  the  other,  in  that  fatal  disease  which 
they  inherited  from  their  father.  Her  death  was  peace- 
ful —  almost  happy  —  but,  resigned  as  she  was,  it  could 
not  but  be  afflicting  to  her  parting  spirit  to  see  those 
three  beautiful  spectres  gliding  round  her  bed-side,  with 
countenances  and  persons  that  plainly  told  they  were  fast 
hastening  on  to  the  tomb. 

The  funeral  of  the  mother  was  conducted  as  it  de- 
served to  be  —  for  humble  as  she  was  in  heart,  yet  she 
had  been  highly  born  ;  and  many  attended  her  body  to  the 
grave  who  had  almost  forgotten  her  when  alive  in  her 
simple  attirement.  But  these  were  worldly  mourners, 
who  laid  aside  their  sorrow  with  their  suits  of  sable  — 
many  who  had  no  right  to  walk  near  her  coffin,  felt  they 
had  a  right  to  weep  over  her  grave,  and  for  many  Sab- 
baths afler  her  burial,  groups  collected  beside  the  mound, 
and  while  many  of  them  could  not  but  weep,  none  Itfft  it 
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without  a  sigh  and  a  blessing.  When  her  three  daughters, 
after  the  intermission  of  a  few  Sabbaths,  were  again  seen 
walking,  arm  in  arm,  into  the  church,  and  taking  their 
seats  in  their  own  pew,  the  whole  congregation  may  be 
said  to  have  regarded  the  orphans  with  a  compassion, 
which  was  heightened  into  an  emotion  at  once  overcom- 
ing and  consoling,  when  it  was  visible  to  all  who  looked 
upon  them,  that  ere  long  they  would  be  lying  side  by 
side  near  their  mother's  grave. 

After  her  death  the  three  orphans  were  seldomer  seen 
than  before;  and  pale  as  their  sweet  faces  had  seemed 
when  they  used  to  dress  in  white,  they  seemed  even  paler 
now  contrasted  with  their  black  mourning  garments. 
They  received  the  visits  of  their  few  dear  friends  with 
warmest  gratitude,  and  those  of  ordinary  coudolement, 
with  a  placid  content ;  they  did  not  appear  wearied  of  this 
world,  but  resigned  to  leave  it;  smiles  and  the  pressure  of 
affectionate  hands  were  still  dear  to  them  ;  and  if  they 
kept  themselves  apart  from  society,  it  was  not  because 
they  could  not  sympathize  with  its  hilarity,  its  amuse- 
ments, and  its  mirth,  but  because  they  were  warned  by 
feelings  close  upon  their  brain  and  heart,  that  they  were 
doomed  soon  to  lay  their  heads  down  into  the  dust.  Some 
visiters,  on  first  entering  their  parlor,  in  which  every  thing 
was  still  as  elegantly  and  gracefully  arranged  as  ever, 
wondered  why  the  fair  sisters  should  so  seldom  be  seen 
out  of  their  own  dwelling ;  but  no  one,  even  the  most 
thoughtless  and  unfeeling,  ever  left  them  without  far  differ- 
ent thoughts,  or  without  a  sorrowful  conviction  that  they 
were  passing,  in  perfect  resignation,  the  remainder  of 
their  life,  which,  in  their  own  hearts  they  knew  to  be 
small.  So,  week  after  week,  visits  of  idle  ceremony  were 
discontinued;  and  none  now  came  to  Calder  Cottage 
except  those  who  had  been  dear  to  their  dead  mother,  and 
were  dear,  even  for  that  reason,  had  there  been  no  other, 
to  the  dying  orphans. 

They  sat  in  their  beauty  within  the  shadow  of  death. 
But  happiness  was  not,  therefore,  excluded  from  Calder 
Cottage.  It  was  a  sublime  satisfaction  to  know  that  Gc^ 
was  to  call  them  away  from  their  mortal  being  unsevered ; 
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and  that  while  they  all  three  knelt  in  prayer,  it  was  not 
for  the  sake  of  one  only  who  was  to  leave  the  survivors 
in  tears,  but  for  themselves  that  they  were  mutually  be- 
seeching God,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  smooth  the 
path  by  which  they  were  walking  hand  in  hand  to  the 
grave.    When  the  sun  shone,  they  still  continued  to  wan- 
der along  the  shaded  banks  of  their  beloved  Calder,  and 
admire  its  quiet  junction  with  the  wide-flowing  Clyde. 
They  did  not  neglect  their  flower-garden,  although  they 
well  knew  that  their  eyes  were  not  to  be  gladdened  by 
the  blossoms  of  another  spring.     They  strewed,  as  be- 
fore, crumbs  for  the  small  birds  that  had  built  their  nests 
araoQg  the  roses  and  honeysuckles  on  the  wall  of  their 
cottage.     They  kept  the  weeds  from  overgrowing  the 
walks  that  were  soon  to  be  trodden  by  their  feet  no  more ; 
and  they  did  not  turn  their  eyes  away  from  the  shooting 
flowers  which  they  knew  took  another  spring  to  bring 
them  to  maturity,  and  would  be  disclosing  their  fragrant 
beauty  in  the  sunshine  that  shone  on  their  own  graves. 
Nor  did  their  higher  cares  lose  any  of  the  interest  or 
the  charm  which  they  had  possessed  during  their  years 
of  health  and  hope.     The  old  people  whom  their  charity 
supported  were  received  with  as  kind  smiles  as  ever, 
when  they  came  to  receive  their   weekly  dole.     The 
children  whom  they  had  clothed  and  sent  to  school,  met 
with  the  same  sweet  voices  as  before,  when  on  the  Sat- 
urday evenings  they  visited  the  ladies  of  Calder  Cottage ; 
and  the  innocent  mirth  of  all  about  the  house,  the  gar- 
den, the  fields,  or  the  adjacent  huts,  seemed  to  be  pleas- 
ant to  their  ears,  when  stealing  unexpectedly  upon  them 
from  happy  persons  engrossed  with  their  own  joys,  and 
unaware  that  the  sound  of  their  pastimes  had  reached 
those  whose  own  earthly  enjoyments  were  so  near  a  close. 
These  were  the  last  lingering  shadows  and  sounds  and 
odors  of  life;  and  the  time  had  not  yet  come  upon  either 
of  these  orphans  when  they  could  not  be  enjoyed.     But 
they  had  other  comforts ;  and  if  it  had  been  ever  most 
delightful  to  them  to  read  and  study  the  word  Of  God, 
when  they  let  fall  upon  the  holy  page  eyes  bright  with  the 
dewy  light  of  health  yet  undecaying,  it  was  now  more 
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than  delightful  —  it  was  blessed  —  to  peruse  it  now  to- 
gether, when  they  had  to  give  the  Bible  by  turns  into 
each  other's  hands,  that  their  eyesight  might  not  get  dim, 
nor  their  voice  falter,  which  would  have  been,  had  the 
same  dying  Christian  read  aloud  one  chapter  to  the  end. 
When  the  old  minister  visited  them,  he  found  them  always 
cheerful  and  composed  —  during  his  stay  they  were  even 
joyful  in  their  resignation ;  and  at  parting,  if  tears  were 
ever  shed,  it  was  by  the  aged  for  the  young,  who  wept 
not  for  themselves,  except  when  they  thought  how  that 
benign  old  man  bad  stood  by  their  mother's  death-bed, 
and  when  she  had  lost  her  utterance,  let  her  spirit  ascend 
upon  his  prayers  to  heaven. 

Caroline  was  the  first  to  die.  Her  character,  unlike 
that  of  both  her  sisters,  had  been  distinguished  by  great 
spirit  and  vivacity,  and  when  they  were  present,  had  al- 
ways diffused  something  of  its  own  glad  light  over  the 
serene  composure  of  the  one,  and  the  melancholy  still- 
ness of  the  other,  without  seeming  ever  to  be  inconsist- 
ent with  them;  nor  did  her  natural  and  irrepressible 
buoyancy  altogether  forsake  her  even  to  the  very  last. 
With  her  the  disease  assumed  its  most  beautiful  show. 
Her  light  blue  eyes  sparkled  with  astonishing  brilliancy 
—  her  cheeks,  that  had  always  hitherto  been  pale,  glowed 
with  a  rose-like  lustre  —  although  she  knew  that  she  was 
dying,  and  strove  to  subdue  her  soul  down  to  her  near 
fate,  yet  in  spite  of  herself,  the  strange  fire  that  glowed 
in  the  embers  of  her  life,  kindled  it  often  into  a  kind  of 
airy  gladness,  so  that  a  stranger  would  have  thought  her 
one  on  whom  opening  existence  was  just  revealing  the 
treasures  of  its  joy,  and  who  was  eager  to  unfold  her 
wings,  and  sail  on  into  the  calm  and  sunny  future.  Her 
soul,  till  within  a  few  days  of  her  death,  was  gay  in  the 
exhilaration  of  disease ;  and  the  very  night  before  she 
died,  she  touched  the  harp  with  a  playful  hand,  and  war- 
bled as  long  as  her  strength  would  permit,  a  few  bars  of 
a  romantic  tune.  No  one  was  with  her  when  she  died, 
for  she  had  risen  earlier  than  her  sisters,  and  was  found 
by  them,  when  they  came  down  to  the  parlor,  leaning 
back  with  a  smiling  face,  on  the  sofa,  with  a  few  lilies  in 
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her  hand,  and  never  more  to  have  her  head  lifted  up  in 
life. 

The  youngest  had  gone  first,  and  she  was  to  be  follow- 
ed by  Emma,  the  next  in  age.  Emma,  although  so  like 
her  sister  who  was  now  dead,  that  they  had  always  been 
thought  by*  strangers  to  be  twins,  had  a  character  alto- 
gether different.  Her  thoughts  and  feelings  ran  in  a 
deeper  channel ;  nature  had  endowed  her  with  extraordi- 
nary talents,  and  whatever  she  attempted,  serious  acqui- 
sition or  light  accomplishment,  in  that  she  easily  excelled. 
Few,  indeed,  is  the  number  of  women  that  are  eminently 
distinguished  among  their  sex,  and  leave  names  to  be  en- 
rolled in  the  lists  of  fame.  Some  accidental  circum- 
stances of  Hfe  or  death  have  favored  those  few ;  and  their 
sentiments,  thoughts,  feelings,  fancies,  and  opinions,  re- 
tain a  permanent  existence.  But  how  many  sink  into 
the  grave  in  all  their  personal  beauty,  and  all  their  men- 
tal charms  are  heard  of  no  more !  Of  them  no  bright 
thoughts  are  recorded,  no  touching  emotions,  no  wild 
imaginations.  AH  their  fine  and  true  perceptions,  all 
their  instiactive  knowledge  of  the  human  soul,  and  all 
their  pure  speculations  on  the  mystery  of  human  life, 
vanish  for  ever  and  aye  with  the  parting  breath.  A  fair, 
amiable,  intelligent  young  maiden  has  died  and  is  buried. 
—  That  is  all.  And  her  grave  lies  in  its  unvisited  rest. 
Such  a  one  was  Emma  Beatoun.  Her  mother,  her  sis- 
ters, and  a  few  dear  friends,  knew  what  treasures  of 
thought  were  in  her  soul  — what  gleams  of  genius  —  and 
what  light  of  unpretending  wisdom.  But  she  carried  up 
her  pure  and  high  thoughts  with  her  to  heaven ;  nor  did 
any  of  them  survive  her  on  earth,  but  a  few  fragments  of 
hymns  set  by  herself  to  plaintive  music,  which  no  voice 
bat  her  own,  so  deep  and  yet  so  sweet,  so  mellow  yet  so 
mournful,  could  ever  have  so  fitly  sung. 

The  sufferings  of  this  sister  were  heavy  indeed,  and 
she  at  last  prayed  to  be  relieved.  Constant  sickness,  in- 
terrupted only  by  fits  of  racking  pain,  kept  the  fair  shadow 
for  the  last  weeks  of  her  life  to  bed,  and  nothing  seemed 
to  disturb  her  so  much  as  the  incessant  care  of  her  dying 
sister,  who  seemed  to  forget  her  own  approaching  doom 
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ia  the  tenderest  ministrations  of  love.  Emma's. religioas 
thoughts  had  long  been  of  an  almost  dark  and  awfal 
character,  and  she  was  possessed  by  a  deep  sense  of  her 
own  utter  unworthiness  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  was 
feared,  that  as  her  end  drew  near,  and  her  mind  was 
weakened  by  continual  suffering,  her  last  hours  might 
be  visited  with  visions  too  trying  and  terrible;  but  the 
reverse  was  the  case,  and  it  seemed  as  if  God,  to  reward 
a  life  of  meekness,  humility,  and  wisdom,  removed  all 
fear  from  her  soul,  and  showed  her  the  loving,  rather  than 
the  awful  mysteries  of  her  Redeemer.  On  her  dead  face 
there  sat  a  smile,  just  as  pleasant  and  serene  as  that 
which  had  lighted  the  countenance  of  Caroline,  when 
she  fell  asleep  forever  with  the  lilies  in  her  hand.  The 
old  nurse,  who  had  been  with  them  since  their  infancy, 
alone  observed  that  she  had  expired,  for  there  had  been 
no  sigh,  and  the  pale  emaciated  fingers  moved  not  as  they 
lay  clasped  together  across  her  breast. 

Louisa,  the  eldest,  was  now  left  alone,  and  although 
her  health  had  always  been  the  most  delicate,  there  seem- 
ed, from  some  of  the  symptoms,  a  slight  hope  that  she 
might  yet  recover.  That  fatal  hectic  flush  did  not  stain 
her  cheeks ;  and  her  pulse,  although  very  faint,  had  not 
the  irregularity  of  alarming  fever.  But  there  are  secrets 
known  but  to  the  dying  themselves ;  and  all  the  encou- 
raging kindness  of  friends  was  received  by  her  as  sweet 
proofs  of  affection,  but  never  once  touched  her  hfeart 
with  hope.  The  disease  of  which  both  her  sisters  had 
died  was  in  the  blood  of  her  father's  family,  and  she  never 
rose  up  from  her  bed,  or  her  couch,  or  the  gray  osier-seat 
in  the  sunny  garden,  without  feeling  a  death-like  lassi- 
tude that  could  not  long  endure.  Indeed,  she  yearned 
for  the  grave ;  and  hers  was  a  weariness  that  could  only 
find  entire  relief  in  the  perfect  stillness  of  that  narrow 
house. 

Had  Louisa  not  felt  death  in  her  bosom,  there  were 
circumstances  that  could  not  have  failed  to  make  her  de- 
sire life,  even  after  her  mother  and  sisters  had  been  taken 
away.  For  she  had  been  betrothed,  for  a  year  past,  to 
one  who  would  have  made  her  happy.     He  received  a 
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account  of  the  alarming  state  of  the  sisters  at  Pisa, 
whither  he  had  gone  for  the  establishment  of  his  own 
health,  and  he  instantly  hurried  home  to  Scotland.  Caro- 
line and  Emma  were  in  their  graves;  but  he  had  the 
mournful  satisfaction  to  be  with  his  own  Louisa  in  her 
last  days.  Much  did  he,  at  first,  press  her  to  go  to  Italy, 
as  a  faint  and  forlorn  hope ;  but  he  soon  desisted  from 
such  vain  persuasions.  **The  thought  is  sweet  to  lay 
our  bones  within  the  bosom  of  our  native  soil.  The 
verdure  and  the  flowers  I  loved  will  brighten  around  my 
grave  —  the  same  trees  whose  pleasant  murmurs  cheered 
my  living  ear  will  hang  their  cool  shadows  over  my  dust, 
and  the  eyes  that  met  mine  in  the  light  of  affection,  will 
shed  tears  over  the  sod  that  covers  me,  keeping  my  mem- 
ory green  within  their  spirits  ! "  He  who  had  been  her 
lover  —  but  was  now  the  friend  and  brother  of  her  soul, 
had  nothing  to  say  in  reply  to  these  natural  sentiments. 
"  After  all,  they  are  but  fancies,  Henry —  but  they  cling 
to  the  heart  from  which  they  sprung  —  and  to  be  buried 
in  the  sweet  church-yard  of  Bl  an  tyre  is  now  a  thought 
most  pleasant  to  my  soul." 

In  dry  summer  weather,  a  clear  rivulet  imperceptibly 
shrinks  away  from  its  sandy  bed,  till  on  some  morning  we 
miss  the  gleam  and  the  murmur  altogether  —  and  find 
the  little  channel  dry.  Just  in  this  way  was  Louisa 
wasting  —  and  so  was  her  life  pure  and  beautiful  to  the 
last.  The  day  before  she  died,  she  requested,  in  a  voice 
that  could  not  be  denied,  that  her  brother  would  take 
her  into  the  church-yard,  that  she  might  see  the  graves  of 
her  mother  and  sisters  all  lying  together,  and  the  spot 
whose  daisies  were  soon  to  be  disturbed.  She  was  car- 
ried thither  in  the  sunshine,  on  her  sick  chair,  for  the 
distance  was  only  a  very  few  hundred  yards,  and  her  at- 
tendant having  withdrawn,  she  surveyed  the  graves  with 
a  beaming  countenance,  in  presence  of  her  weeping 
friend.  **  Methinks,"  said  she,  •*  I  hear  a  hymn  —  and 
children  singing  in  the  church !  No  —  no  —  it  is  only 
the  remembered  sound  of  the  psalm  I  heard  the  last  Sab- 
bath I  had  strength  to  go  there.  Oh  I  sweet  was  it  now 
as  the  reality  itself ! "     He  who  was  to  have  been  her 
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husband  was  wholly  overcome,  and  hid  his  face  in  despair. 
"  1  go  —  my  beloved  —  to  that  holy  place  where  there  is 
neither  marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage  —  bat  we  shall 
meet  there,  purified  from  every  eartUy  stain.  Dry  up 
your  tears  and  weep  no  more.  Kiss  —  Oh,  kiss  me  once 
before  I  die!"  He  stooped  down,  and  she  had  just 
strength  to  put  her  arms  round  his  neck,  when^  with  a 
long  sigh,  —  she  expired. 


THE    SHEALING. 


An  enormous  thunder-cloud  had  Iain  all  day  over  Ben- 
Nevis,  shrouding  its  summit  in  thick  darkness,  blacken- 
ing its  sides  and  base,*  wherever  they  were  beheld  from 
the  surrounding  country,  with  masses  of  deep  shadow, 
and  especially  flinging  down  a  weight  of  gloom  upon  that 
magnificent  glen  that  bears  the  same  name  with  the  moun- 
tain, till  now  the  afternoon  was  like  twilight,  and  the 
voice  of  all  the  streams  was  distinct  in  the  breathlessness 
of  the  vast  solitary  hollow.  The  inhabitants  of  all  the 
straths,  vales,  glens,  and  dells,  round  and  about  the  mon- 
arch of  Scottish  mountains,  had,  during  each  successive 
hour,  been  expecting  the  roar  of  thunder  and  the  deluge 
of  rain  ;  but  the  huge  conglomeration  of  lowering  clouds 
would  not  rend  asunder,  although  it  was  certain  that  a 
calm  blue  sky  could  not  be  restored  till  all  that  dreadful 
assemblage  had  melted  away  into  torrents,  or  been  driven 
off  by  a  strong  wind  from  the  sea.  All  the  cattle  on  the 
hills,  and  on  the  hollows,  stood  still  or  lay  down  in  their 
fear  —  the  wild  deer  sought  in  herds  the  shelter  of  the 
pine-covered  cliffs — the  raven  hushed  his  hoarse  croak 
in  some  grim  cavern,  and  the  eagle  lefl  the  dreadful  si- 
lence of  the  upper  heavens.  Now  and  then  the  shepherds 
looked  from  their  huts,  while  the  shadow  of  the  thunder- 
clouds deepened  the  hues  of  their  plaids  and  tartans ;  and 
at  every  creaking  of  the  heavy  branches  of  the  pines,  or 
wide-armed  oaks  in  the  solitude  of  their  inaccessible 
birth-place,  the  hearts  of  the  lonely  dwellers  quaked,  and 
they  lifted  up  their  eyes  to  see  the  first  wide  flash  —  the 
disparting  of  the  masses  of  darkness — and  paused  to 
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hear  the  long  loud  rattle  of  heaven's  artillery  shaking  the 
foundation  of  the  everlasting  mountains.  But  all  was 
yet  silent. 

The  peal  came  at  last,  and  it  seemed  as  if  an  earth- 
quake had  smote  the  silence.  Not  a  tree — not  a  blade 
of  grass  moved,  but  the  blow  stunned,  as  it  were,  the 
heart  of  the  solid  globe.  Then  was  there  a  low,  wild, 
whispering,  wailing  voice,  as  of  many  spirits  all  joining 
together  from  every  point  of  heaven  —  it  died  away  — 
and  then  the  rushing  of  rain  was  heard  through  the  dark- 
ness; and,  in  a  few  minutes,  down  came  all  the  mountain 
torrents  in  their  power,  and  the  sides  of  all  the  steeps 
were  suddenly  sheeted,  far  and  wide,  with  waterfalls.  The 
element  of  water  was  let  loose  to  run  its  rejoicing  race — 
and  that  of  fire  lent  it  illumination,  whether  sweeping  in 
floods  along  the  great  open  straths,  or  tumbling  in  cata- 
racts from  cliffs  overhanging  the  eagle's  eyrie. 

Great  rivers  were  suddenly  flooded  —  and  the  little 
mountain  rivulets,  a  few  minutes  before  only  silver  threads, 
and  in  whose  fairy  basins  the  minnow  played,  were  now 
scarcely  fordable  to  shepherds'  feet.  It  was  time  for  the 
strongest  to  take  shelter,  and  none  now  would  have  liked 
to  issue  from  it ;  for  while  there  was  real  danger  to  life 
and  limb  in  the  many  raging  torrents,  and  in  the  light- 
ning's flash,  the  imagination  and  the  soul  themselves  were 
touched  with  awe  in  the  loud  resounding  glens,  and  be- 
neath the  savage  scowl  of  the  angry  sky.  It  was  such  a 
storm  as  becomes  an  era  among  the  mountains ;  and  it 
was  felt  that  before  next  morning  there  would  be  a  loss 
of  lives  —  not  only  among  the  beasts  that  perish,  but 
among  huihan  beings  overtaken  by  the  wrath  of  that  irre- 
sistible tempest. 

It  was  not  a  time  to  be  abroad ;  yet  all  by  herself  was 
hastening  down  Glen-Nevis,  from  a  shealing  far  up  the 
river,  a  little  girl  not  more  than  twelve  years  of  age — 
in  truth  a  very  child.  Grief  and  fear,  not  for  herself, 
but  for  another,  bore  her  along  as  upon  wings,  through 
the  storm ;  she  crossed  the  rivulets  from  which,  on  any 
other  occasion,  she  would  have  turned  back  trembling ; 
and  she  did  not  even  hear  many  of  the  crashes  of  thun- 
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der  that  smote  the  smokiDg  hills.  Sometimes,  at  a  fiercer 
flash  of  lightning,  she  just  lifted  her  hand  to  her  dazzled 
eyes,  and  then,  unappalled,  hurried  on  through  the  hot 
and  sulphurous  air.  Had  she  been  a  maiden  of  that 
tender  age  from  village  or  city,  her  course  would  soon 
have  been  fatally  stopped  short ;  but  she  had  been  born 
among  the  hills,  had  first  learned  to  walk  among  the 
heather,  holding  by  its  blooming  branches,  and  many  and 
many  a  solitary  mile  had  she  tripped,  young  as  fihe  was, 
over  moss  and  moor,  glen  and  mountain,  even  like  the 
roe  that  had  its  lair  in  the  coppice  beside  her  own  beloved 


She  had  now  reached  the  gateway  of  the  beautiful  he- 
reditary mansion  of  the  Camerons ;  and  was  passing  by, 
when  she  was  observed  from  the  windows,  and  one  of  the 
shepherds,  wiio  had  all  come  down  from  the  mountain- 
heights,  and  were  collected  together,  (not  without  a  quench 
of  the  mountain-dew,  or  water  of  life,)  in  a  large  shed, 
was  sent  out  to  bring  the  poor  girl  instantly  into  the  house. 
She  .was  brought  back  almost  by  force,  and  then  it  was 
seen  that  she  was  in  tears.  Her  sweet  face  was  indeed 
all  dripping  with  rain,  but  there  was  other  moisture  in 
her  fair  blue  eyes,  and  when  she  was  asked  to  tell  her 
story,  she  could  scarcely  speak.  At  last  she  found  voice 
to  say,  "That  old  Lewis  Cameron,  her  grandfather,  was 
dying ;  that  he  could  scarcely  speak  when  she  left  him  in 
theshealing;  and  that  she  had  been  running  as  fast  as 
she  could  to  Fort  William  for  the  priest"  "  Come,  my 
good  little  Flora,  with  me  into  the  parlor;  and  one  of  the 
shepherds  will  go  for  Mr.  Macdonald;  you  would  be 
drowned  in  trying  to  cross  that  part  of  the  road  where 
the  Nevis  swirls  over  it  out  of  the  Salmon  pool ;  come, 
and  I  will  put  some  dry  clothes  on  you,  you  are  just  about 
the  size  of  my  own  Lilias."  The  child  was  ill  to  per- 
suade ;  for  she  thought  on  the  old  man  lying  by  himself 
in  the  sbealing  at  the  point  of  death ;  but  when  she  saw 
one  of  the  shepherds  whom  she  knew,  setting  off  with 
rapid  steps,  her  wild  heart  was  appeased,  and  she  en- 
deavored to  dry  up  her  tears.  Nothing,  however,  could 
induce  her  to  go  into  the  parlor,  or  put  on  the  young 
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lady's  clothes.  She  stood  before  the  wide  blazing  peat 
and  wood  fire  in  the  kitchen ;  and  her  spirits  became  a 
little  better,  when  she  had  told  her  tale  in  Gaelic  to  so 
many  people  belonging  to  her  own  condition,  and  who 
all  crowded  round  her  with  sympathizing  hearts,  and 
fixed  faces,  to  hear  every  thing  about  poor  old  dying 
Lewis  Cameron. 

Old  Lewis  was  well  known  all  round  the  broad  base 
of  Ben-Nevis.  What  his  age  was  nobody  precisely  knew, 
but  it  was  ascertained  that  he  could  not  be  under  ninety ; 
and  many  maintained  that  he  had  outlived  an  hundred 
years.  He  recollected  the  famous  old  Lochiel  of  the  first 
rebellion  —  had  fought  in  the  strength  and  prime  of  man- 
hood at  Culloden  —  and  had  charged  the  rrench  on  the 
heights  of  Abraham.  He  had  ever  since  that  battle  been 
a  pensioner ;  and  although  he  had  many  wounds  to  show, 
both  of  bullets  and  the  bayonet,  yet  his  iron  frame  had 
miraculously  retained  its  strength,  and  his  limbs  much  of 
their  activity  till  the  very  last.  His  hair  was  like  snow, 
but  his  face  was  ruddy  still  —  and  his  large  withered 
hand  had  still  a  grasp  that  could  hold  down  the  neck  of 
the  dying  red  deer  to  the  ground.  He  had  lived  for  thirty 
years  in  a  shealing  built  by  himself  among  a  wild  heap 
of  sheltering  rocks,  and  for  the  last  five,  his  little  orphan 
grand-daughter,  the  only  one  of  his  blood  alive,  had  been 
his  companion  in  his  solitude.  Old  Lewis  was  the  best 
angler  in  the  Highlands,  and  he  knew  all  the  streams, 
rivers,  and  lochs.  Many  thousand  grouse  had  tumbled 
on  the  heath  beneath  his  unerring  aim ;  and  the  roe  was 
afraid  to  show  her  face  out  of  a  thicket.  But  the  red 
deer  was  his  delight  —  he  had  been  keeper  to  Lochiel 
once  —  and  many  a  long  day,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  had 
he  stalked  like  a  shadow  over  ranges  of  mountains,  till 
he  found  himself  at  night  far  away  from  his  shealing.  He 
was  a  guide,  too,  to  botanists,  mineralogists,  painters, 
poets,  and  prosers.  Philosophers,  men  of  science,  lovers 
of  the  muse,  hunters  of  the  picturesque,  men  eager  after 
parallel  roads  and  vitrified  forts,  and  town  gentlemen  sent 
from  garrets  to  describe,  for  the  delight  and  instruction 
of  their  fellow-citizens,  the  grand  features  of  nature ;  all 
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came  right  to  old  Lewis  Cameron.  Many  a  sweat  did 
he  give  them,  panting  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  over  the 
large  loose  stones,  and  the  pointed  crags,  and  up  to  the 
middle  in  heather  beneath  the  sultry  sun,  toiling  up  the 
perpendicular  sides  of  hill  and  mountain.  But,  above 
all,  he  loved  the  young  Sassenach,  when,  with  their  rifles, 
they  followed  with  him  the  red  deer  over  the  bent,  and 
were  happy  if,  at  nightfall,  one  pair  of  antlers  lay  motion- 
less on  the  heather. 

Such  was  old  Lewis  Cameron,  who  was  now  thought 
to  be  lying  at  the  point  of  death.  And  it  was  not  sur- 
prising, that  the  shepherds  now  collected  together  during 
the  storm,  and  indeed  every  person  in  the  house  felt  a 
deep  interest  in  the  old  man's  fate.  **  Ay,  his  hour  is 
come ;  his  feet  will  never  touch  the  living  heather  again," 
was  the  expression  in  which  they  all  joined.  They  did 
not  fear  to  speak  openly  before  little  Flora,  who  was  now 
standing  beside  the  fire,  with  her  long  yellow  hair  let 
loose,  and  streaming  all  wet  over  her  shoulders ;  for  the 
death  of  the  oldest  man  in  ^11  the  glens  was  an  event  to 
be  looked  for,  and  the  child  knew  as  well  as  they  did 
that  her  grandfather's  hour  was  come.  Many  and  many 
a  time  did  she  go  to  the  window  to  look  if  the  priest  was 
coming  up  the  glen,  and  at  last  she  began  to  fear  that 
the  rain  and  the  wind,  which  was  now  l^ginning  to  rise, 
afler  the  hush  of  the  thundery  air,  would  hinder  him 
from  coming  at  all,  and  that  the  old  man  would  die  alone 
and  unconfessed  in  his  shealing.  **  Nobody  is  with  him 
—  poor  old  man  —  never,  never  may  I  see  him  alive 
again  —  but  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  wait  here  —  I  will 
run  home  —  the  waters  cannot  be  much  higher  than 
when  I  came  down  the  glen."  Flora  now  wept  in  pas- 
sion to  return  to  the  shealing ;  and  tying  up  that  long 
wet  yellow  hair,  was  ready  to  start  out  into  the  wild  and 
raging  weather. 

It  happened  that  the  minister  of  the  parish,  young  Mr. 
Gordon,  was  in  the  house,  and  one  of  the  shepherds  went 
to  call  him  out  from  the  parlor,  that  he  might  persuade 
Flora  to  be  contented  where  she  was,  as  certain  death 
would  be  in  her  attempt  to  go  up  Glen-Nevis.     He  did 
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all  he  could  to  soothe  her  agitation,  but  in'  vain;  and  as 
the  good  priest,  Mr.  Macdonald,  did  not  appear,  he  began 
to  think  that  old  Lewis  should  not  be  left  so  long  on  his 
death-bed.  He  therefore  addressed  himself  to  two  of 
the  most  active  shepherds,  and  asked  if  they  had  any 
objections  to  take  Flora  to  the  shealing.  They  imme- 
diately rose  up  —  on  with  their  plaids  —  and  took  their 
staffs  into  their  hands ;  Flora's  face  smiled  faintly  through 
its  tears;  and  Mr.  Gordon  mildly  said,  '*  What  is  easy  to 
you,  shepherds,  cannot  be  difficult  to  me;  I  will  go  with 
you."  The  young  minister  was  a  Highlander  born  — 
had  in  his  boyhood  trod  the  mountains  of  Badenoch  and 
Lochaber  —  and  there  was  not  a  shepherd  or  huntsman, 
far  or  near,  that  could  leave  him  behind,  either  on  level 
or  height.  So  they  all  issued  forth  into  the  hurricane, 
and  little  Flora  was  as  safe  under  their  care  as  if  she 
had  been  sitting  in  the  kirk. 

The  party  kept  well  upon  the  sides  of  the  mountain, 
for  the  Nevis  overflowed  many  parts  of  the  glens,  and  the 
nameless  torrents,  that  in  dry  weather  exist  not,  were 
tumbling  down  in  reddened  foam  from  every  scaur.  The 
river  was  often  like  a  lake ;  and  cliffs,  covered  with  tall 
birches,  or  a  few  native  pines,  stood  islanded  here  and 
there,  perhaps  with  a  shrieking  heron  waiting  on  a  high 
bough  for  the  suj)siding  of  the  waters.  Now  a  shepherd, 
and  noMr  the  minister,  took  Flora  in  his  arms,  as  they 
breasted  together  the  rushing  streams  ;  and  the  child  felt, 
that  had  she  been  allowed  to  go  by  herself,  the  Nevis 
would  have  soon  swept  her  down  into  the  ssdt  Linne  Loch. 
-In  an  hour  all  the  wild  part  of  the  journey  was  over; 
their  feet  were  on  a  vast  heathery  bosom  of  a  hill,  down 
which  only  small  rills  oozed  out  of  gushing  springs,  and 
soon  lost  themselves  again  ;  and  after  a  few  minutes'  easy 
walking,  during  which  Flora  led  the  way,  she  turned 
about  to  the  minister,  and  pointing  with  her  little  hand, 
cried,  "  Yonder 's  the  shealing,  sir;  my  grandfather,  if 
alive,  will  bless  your  face  at  his  bedside." 

Mr.  Gordon  knew  all  the  country  well,  and  he  had 
often  before  been  at  the  head  of  Glen-Nevis.  But  he  had 
never  beheld  it,  till  now,  in  all  its  glory.     He  stood  on 
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the  bend  of  the  river,  which  was  seen  coming  down  from 
the  cataract  several  miles  distant  among  its  magnificent 
cliffs  and  dark  pine  forests.  The  long  and  final  reach  of 
the  glen  gleamed  and  thundered  before  him  ;  a  lurid  light 
from  the  yet  agitated  heavens  fell  heavily  on  the  discol- 
ored flood ;  the  mountains  of  heather  that  enclosed  the 
glen  were  black  as  pitch  in  the  gloom ;  but  here  and  there 
a  wet  cliff  shone  forth  to  some  passing  gleam,  as  bright 
as  a  beacon.  The  mass  of  pines  was  ever  and  anon  seen 
to  stoop  and  heave  below  the  storm,  while  the  spray  of 
that  cataract  went  half  way  up  the  wooded  cliffs,  and 
gave  a  slight  tinge  of  beauty,  with  its  blue  and  purple 
mist,  to  the  grim  and  howling  solitude.  High  above  all, 
and  as  if  standing  almost  in  another  world,  was  seen  now 
the  very  crest  of  Ben-Nevis ;  for  although  fast-rolling 
clouds,  and  mists,  and  stream,  girdled  his  enormous  sides, 
all  vapors  had  lefl  his  summit,  and  it  shot  up  proudly  and 
calmly  into  its  pure  region  of  settled  sky. 

But  Mr.  Gordon  had  not  come  here  to  admire  the  gran- 
deur of  Nature,  it  had  struck  his  soul  as  he  looked  and 
listened ;  but  now  he  was  standing  at  the  door  of  the 
shealing.  Rocks  lay  all  around  it  —  but  it  was  on  a 
small  green  plat  of  its  own  —  and  over  the  door,  which 
could  not  be  entered  even  by  little  Flora  without  stoop- 
ing, was  extended  the  immense  antlers  of  an  old  deer, 
which  Lewis  had  shot  twenty  years  ago  in  the  forest  of 
Lochiel,  the  largest  ever  seen  before  or  since  in  all  the 
Highlands.  Flora  came  out,  with  eager  eyes  and  a  sup- 
pressed voice,  "  Come  in,  Sir —  come  in.  Sir  —  my  grand- 
father is  alive,  and  is  quite,  quite  sensible." 

The  young  minister  entered  the  shealing  —  while  the 
two  shepherds  lay  down  on  their  plaids  below  some  over- 
hanging rocks,  where  the  ground  was  just  as  dry  as  the 
floor  of  a  room.  "  Welcome  —  welcome.  Sir  —  you  are 
not  just  the  one  I  have  been  hoping  for,  —  but  if  he  does 
not  arrive  till  I  am  gone,  I  trust  that,  although  we  are  of 
different  creeds,  God  will  receive  my  poor  sinful  soul  out 
of  your  hands.  You  are  a  good  pious  minister  of  his 
word  —  Mf.  Gordon,  I  am  a  Catholic,  and  you  a  Pro- 
testant—  but  through  Him  who  died  for  us,  we  surely 
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may  alike  hope  to  be  saved.    That  was  a  sore  pang,  Sir 
—  aay  a  prayer  —  say  a  prayer." 

The  old  man  was  stretched  in  bis  Highland  garb,  (he 
had  never  worn  another,)  on  a  decent  clean  bed,  that 
smelt  sweet  and  fresh  of  the  heather.  His  long  silvery 
locks,  of  which  it  was  thought  he  had  for  many  years 
been  not  a  little  proud,  and  which  had  so  oflen  waved  in 
the  mountain  winds,  were  now  lying  still ;  the  fixed  and 
sunken  look  of  approaching  death  was  on  a  face,  which, 
now  that  its  animation  was  calmed,  seemed  old  —  old  in- 
deed—  but  there  was  something  majestic  in  his  massy 
bulk,  stretched  out  beneath  an  inexorable  power,  in  that 
shealing  little  larger  than  a  vaulted  grave.  He  lay  there 
like  an  old  chieftain  of  the  elder  time ;  one  of  Ossian's 
heroes  unfortunate  in  his  latter  age ;  and  dying  inglori- 
ously  at  last  with  a  little  weeping  Malvina  at  his  heather 
couch.  The  open  chimney,  if  so  it  might  be  called,  black 
with  smoke,  let  in  a  glimmer  of  the  sky ;  a  small  torch 
made  of  the  pine-wood  was  burning  close  to  the  nearly 
extinguished  peat  embers,  and  its  light  had,  no  doubt, 
been  useful  when  the  shadow  of  the  thunder-cloud  dark- 
ened the  little  window,  that  consisted  of  a  single  pane. 
But  through  that  single  pane  the  eye  could  discern  a  sub- 
lime amphitheatre  of  woodland  cliffs,  and  it  almost  seemed 
as  if  placed  there  to  command  a  view  of  the  great  cata- 
ract. 

Mr.  Gordon  prayed — while  little  Flora  sat  down  on 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  pale,  but  not  weeping,  for  awe  had 
hushed  her  soul.  Not  a  word  was  in  his  prayer  which 
might  not  have  comforted  any  dying  Christian,  of  any 
creed,  in  any  part  of  the  earth.  God  was  taking  back 
the  life  he  had  given,  and  an  immortal  soul  was  about  to 
go  to  judgment.  The  old  man  had  made  small  show  of 
religion  —  but  he  had  never  violated  its  ordinances  —  and 
that  he  was  a  good  Catholic  was  acknowledged,  other- 
wise he  would  not  have  been  so  well  beloved  and  kindly 
treated  by  Mr.  Macdonald,  a  man  of  piety  and  virtue. 
Now  and  then  a  groan  came  from  his  ample  chest,  and  a 
convulsion  shook  all  his  frame  —  for  there  was  no  general 
decay  of  nature —  some  mortal  malady  had  attacked  his 
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heart.  "  Bless  you  —  bless  you,  my  dear  young  boy," 
said  the  ancient  white-haired  image  :  ''this  is  a  hard  strug- 
gle, a  cannon-ball  is  more  merciful."  Then  Flora  wept, 
and  went  up  to  his  head,  and  wiped  the  big  drops  from 
his  brow,  and  kissed  him.  "This  is  my  little  Flora's 
kiss,  I  am  sure ;  but  my  eyes  are  dim,  and  I  see  thee  not. 
My  bonny  roe,  thou  must  trot  away  down,  when  I  am 
dead,  to  the  low  country,  down  to  some  of  my  friends 
about  the  fort;  this  bit  shealing  will  be  a  wild  den  soon, 
and  the  raven  will  sit  upon  the  deer's  horns  when  I  am 
gone.  My  rifle  keeps  him  on  the  cliff  now  —  but  God 
forgive  me !  what  thoughts  are  these  for  a  dying  man ; 
God  forgive  me ! " 

Old  Lewis  Cameron  sat  up  on  his  heather-bed ;  and, 
looking  about,  said,  *'  I  cannot  last  long ;  but  it  comes  in 
fits;  now  I  have  no  pain.  Was  it  not  kind  in  that  fear- 
less creature  to  run  down  the  glen  in  that  thunder-storm  ? 
I  was  scarcely  sensible  when  I  knew,  by  the  silence  of  the 
shealing,  that  she  was  gone.  In  a  little,  I  sat  up,  as  I  am 
doing  now,  when  I  saw  her,  through  that  bit  window,  far 
down  the  glen.  I  knew  God  would  keep  down  the  waters 
for  her  sake  ;  she  was  like  a  sea-mew  in  a  storm  !  "  Flora 
went  out,  and  brought  in  the  shepherds.  They  were  awe- 
struck on  seeing  the  gigantic  old  man  sitting  up  with  bis 
long  white  hair  and  ghost-like  face ;  but  he  stretched  out 
his  hand  to  them,  and  they  received  his  blessing.  "  Flora, 
give  the  minister  and  the  lads  some  refreshment ;  eat  and 
drink  at  my  death ;  eat  and  drink  at  my  funeral.  Ay  — 
I  am  a  pensioner  of  the  king's ;  and  I  will  leave  enough 
to  make  Auld  Lewis  Cameron's  funeral  as  cheerful  a  ane 
as  ever  gathered  together  in  a  barn,  and  likewise  leave 
Flora,  there,  enough  to  make  life  blithe  when  she  is  a 
woman."  Flora  brought  out  the  goat-milk  cheese,  the 
barley  cakes,  and  the  whiskey  jar  ;  and  old  Lewis  himself 
having  blessed  the  meal,  Mr.  Gordon,  the  shepherds,  and 
little  Flora  too,  sat  down  and  ate. 

Old  Lewis  looked  at  them  with  a  smile.  "  My  eye-sight 

is  come  back  to  me.     I  see  my  Flora  there  as  bonny  as 

ever.     Taste  the  whiskey,  Mr.  Gordon,  it  is  sma'  still,  and 

will  do  harm  to  no  man.     Mr.  Gordon,  you  may  wonder 
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—  no,  you  will  not  wonder,  to  bear  a  dying  man  speaking 
thus.     But  God  has  given  me  meat  and  drink  fof  a  hun- 
dred years,  and  that  is  the  last  meal  I  shall  ever  blsss.    I 
look  on  you  all  as  feUow-cbristians,  now  supported  by  the 
same  God  that  led  me.     Eat  ^  drink  —  and  be  merry. 
This  is  the  very  day  of  the  month  on  which  General 
Wolfe  was  killed ;  a  proper  day  for  an  old  soldier  to  die. 
I  think  I  see  the  general  lying  on  the  ground,  for  I  was 
near  him  as  an  orderly  sergeant.     Several  Indian  warriors 
were  by,  with  long  black  hair  and  outlandish  dresses.    I 
saw  Wolfe  die,  and  just  before  he  died,  our  line  gave  a 
shout,  that  brought  the  fire  into  his  dim   eyes,   for  the 
French  were  flying  before  our  bayonets ;  and  Montcalm 
himself,  though  our  genera]  did  not  know  that,  was  killed, 
and  Cluebec,  next  day,  was  ours.    I  remember  it  all  like 
yesterday."     The  old  man's  white  face  kindled,  and  he 
lifted  up  his  long  sinewy  aim  as  he  spoke^  but  it   fell 
down  upon  the  bed,  for  its  strength  was  gone.     But  he 
had  a  long  interval  of  ease  between  the  paroxysms,  and 
his  soul,  kindling  over  the  recollections  of  his  long  life, 
was  anxious  to  hold  communion  till  the  very  last,  with 
those  whose  fathers  he  had  remembered  children.     His 
was  a  long  look  back  through  the  noise  and  the  silence  of 
several  generations.     "  Great  changes,  they  say,  are  g9ing 
on  all  over  the  world  now.     I  have  seen  some  myself  in 
my  day ;  but  oh,  my  heart  iasad  to  think  on  the  changes 
in  the  Highlands  themselves.     Glens  that  could  once  have 
sent  out  a  hundred  bayonets,  belong  entirely  now  to  some 
fat  Lowland  grazier.     Confound  such  policy,  says  aukl 
Lewis  Cameron."'    With  these  words  he  fell  back,  and  lay 
exhausted  on  his  heather-bed.     "  Hamish  Eraser,  take 
the  pipes,  and  gang  out  on  the  green,  and  play  '  Locbiel's 
awa'  to  France.'     That  tune  made  many  a  bluidy  hand 
on  that  day  —  the  Highlanders    were  broken — when 
Donald; Fr^ser,  your  grandfather,  blew  up  *  Lochiel's  awa' 
to  France.'     He  was  sitting  on  the  ground  with  a  broken, 
leg,  and  och,  but  the  Camerons  were  red  wud  shame  and 
apger,  and  in  a  twinkling  there  was  a  cry  that  might  have 
been  heard,  frae  them  to  the  top  of  Ben-Nevis,  and  five 
hundred/  baj^onets  were  brought  down  to  the  charge,  till 
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the  moanseers  cried  out  for  quarter.  But  we  gi'ed  them 
nane  —  for  our  souls  were  up,  and  we  were  wet-shod  in 
biuid.  I  was  among  the  foremost  wi'  my  broad-sword, 
and  cut  them  down  on  baith  sides  o'  me  like  windlestraes. 
A  broad-sword  was  ance  a  deadly  weapon  in  these  hands, 
bat  they  are  stiff  now,  and  lying  by  my  side  just  like  the 
stone  image  o'  that  man  in  Elgin  church-yard  on  a  tomb- 
stane." 

Hamish  Fraser  did  as  he  was  desired ;  and  the  wild 
sound  of  that  martial  instrument  filled  the  great  glen  from 
stream  to  sky,  and  the  echoes  rolled  round  and  round  the 
mountain-tops,  as  if  the  bands  of  fifty  regiments  were 
playing  a  prelude  to  battle.  "  Weel  bltiwn  and  weel  fin- 
gered baith,"  quoth  old  Lewis,  ''the  chiel  plays  just  like 
his  grandfather." 

The  music  ceased,  and  Hamish  Fraser,  on  coming  back 
into  the  shealing,  said,  "  I  see  two  men  on  horseback 
coming  up  the  glen ;  one  is  on  a  white  horse."  **  Ay  — 
blessed  be  God,  that  is  the  good  priest ;  now  will  I  die  in 
peace.  My  last  earthly  thoughts  are  gone  by  —  he  will 
show  me  the  salvation  of  Christ  —  the  road  that  leadeth 
to  eternal  life.  My  dear  son  —  good  Mr.  Gordon  —  I  felt 
happy  in  your  prayers  and  exhortations.  But  the  minister 
of  my  own  holy  religion  is  at  hand  —  and  it  is  pleasant 
to  die  in  the  faith  of  One's  forefathers.  When  he  comes 
—  you  will  leave  us  by  ourselves  —  even  my  little  Flora 
will  go  with  you  into  the  air  for  a  little.  The  rain  —  is 
it  not  over  and  gone  ?  And  I  hear  no  wind,  only  the 
voice  of  streams." 

The  sound  of  horses'  feet  was  now  on  the  turf  before 
the  door  of  the  shealing ;  and  Mr.  Macdonald  came  in 
with  a  friend.  The  dying  man  looked  towards  his  priest 
with  a  happy  countenance,  and  blessed  him  in  the  name 
of  God  —  of  Christ  —  and  of  his  blessed  mother  the  un- 
defiled  virgin.  He  then  uttered  a  few  indistinct  words 
addressed  to  the  person  who  accompanied  him  ;  and  there 
was  silence  in  the  shealing. 

"  I  was  from  home  when  the  messenger  came  to  my 
house  —  but  he  found  me  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Christie, 
the  clergyman  of  the  English  church  at  Fort  William, 
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and  he  would  not  suffer  me  to  come  up  the  glen  alone  — 
so  you  now  see  him  along  with  me,  Lewis."  The  dying 
man  said,  '*  This  is  indeed  Christian  charity.  Here,  in 
a  lonely  shealing,  by  the  death-bed  of  a  poor  old  man, 
are  standing  three  ministers  of  God  —  each  of  a  different 
persuasion — a  Catholic  —  an  Episcopal,  and  a  Presby- 
ter. All  of  you  have  been  kind  to  me  for  several  years 
—  and  now  you  are  all  anxious  for  the  salvation  of  my 
soul.     God  has,  indeed,  been  merciful  to  me  a  sinner." 

The  Catholic  priest  was  himself  an  old  man  -^  although 
thirty  years  younger  than  poor  Lewis  Cameron  —  and  he 
was  the  faithful  shepherd  of  a  small  flock.  He  was  re- 
vered by  all  who  knew  him  for  the  apostolical  fervor  of 
his  faith,  the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  and  the  blame- 
lessness  of  his  life.  An  humble  man  among  the  humble, 
and  poor  in  spirit  in  the  huts  of  the  poor.  But  he  had 
one  character  in  the  Highland  glens,  where  he  was  known 
only  as  the  teacher  and  comforter  of  the  souls  of  his  little 
flock  —  and  another  in  the  wide  world,  where  his  name 
was  not  undistinguished  among  those  of  men  gifled  with 
talent  and  rich  in  erudition.  He  had  passed  his  youth 
in  foreign  countries  —  but  had  returned  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  his  birth-place  as  his  life  was  drawing  towards  a 
close,  and  for  several  years  had  resided  in  that  wild  region, 
esteeming  his  lot,  although  humble,  yet  high,  if  through 
him  a  few  sinners  were  made  repentant,  and  resignation 
brought  by  his  voice  to  the  dying  bed. 

With  this  good  man  had  come  to  the  lonely  shealing 
Mr.  Christie,  the  Episcopalian  clergyman,  who  had  re- 
ceived his  education  in  an  English  University,  and 
brought  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  this  wild  region 
a  mind  cultivated  by  classical  learning,  and  rich  in  the 
literature  and  philosophy  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Tow- 
ards him,  a  very  young  person,  the  heart  of  the  old  priest 
had  warmed  on  their  very  first  meeting ;  and  they  really 
loved  each  other  quite  like  father  and  son.  The  character 
of  Mr.  Gordon,  although  unlike  theirs  in  almost  all  re- 
spects, was  yet  not  uncongenial.  His  strong  native  sense, 
his  generous  feelings,  his  ardent  zeal,  were  all  estimated 
by  them  as  they  deserved ;  and  while  he  willingly  bowed 
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to  their  superior  talents  and  acqairements,  he  maintained 
an  eqofalitj  with  them  both,  in  that  devotion  to  his  sacred 
duties,  and  christian  care  of  the  souls  of  his  flock,  with- 
out which  a  minister  can  neither  be  respectable  nor  hap- 
py. In  knowledge  of  the  character,  customs,  modes  of 
thinking«and  feeling,  and  the  manners  of  the  people,  he 
was  greatly  superior  to  both  his  friends ;  and  his  advice, 
although  always  given  with  diffidence,  and  never  but 
when  asked,  was  most  useful  to  them  in  the  spiritual  guid- 
ance of  their  own  flock. 

This  friendly  and  truly  Christian  intercourse  having 
subsisted  for  several  years  between  these  three  ministers 
of  religion,  the  blessed  eflects  of  it  were  visible,  and 
were  deeply  and  widely  felt  in  the  hearts  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  district.  All  causes  of  jealousy,  dislike,  and 
disunion,  seemed  to  vanish  into  air,  between  people  of 
these  different  persuasions,  when  they  saw  the  true  regard 
which  they  whom  they  most  honored  and  revered  thus 
cherished  for  one  another ;  and  when  the  ordinary  un- 
thinking prejudices  were  laid  aside,  from^  which  springs 
so  much  embitterment  of  the  very  blood,  an  appeal  was 
then  made,  and  seldom  in  vain,  to  deeper  feelings  in  the 
heart,  and  nobler  principles  in  the  understanding,  which 
otherwise  would  have  remained  inoperative.  Thus  the 
dwellers  in  the  glens  and  on  the  mountains,  without  ceas- 
ing to  love  and  delight  in  their  own  mode  of  worship,  and 
without  losing  a  single  hallowed  association,  that  clung 
to  the  person  of  the  minister  of  God,  to  the  walls  of  the 
house  in  which  he  was  worshipped,  to  the  words  in  which 
the  creature  humbly  addressed  the  Creator,  or  to  the 
ground  in  which  they  were  all  finally  to  be  laid  at  rest, 
yet  all  lived  and  died  in  mutual  toleration  and  peace. 
Nor  could  there  be  a  more  affecting  example  of  this  than 
what  was  now  seen  even  in  the  low  and  lonely  shealing 
of  poor  old  Lewis  Cameron.  His  breath  had  but  a  few 
gasps  more  to  make  —  but  Kis  shealing  was  blessed  by  the 
presence  of  those  men  whose  religion,  different  as  it  was 
in  many  outward  things,  and  often  made  to  be  so  fatally 
different  in  essentials  too,  was  now  one  and  the  same,  as , 
hey  stood  beside  that  death-bed,  with  a  thousand  torrents 
t  24* 
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Bounding  through  the  eTening  air,  and  overshadowed  in 
their  devotion  by  the  gloom  of  that  stupendous  mountain. 

All  but  the  gray-haired  priest  now  left  the  shealing,  and 
sat  down  together  in  a  beautiful  circlet  of  green,  enclosed 
with  small  rocks  most  richly  ornamented  by  nature,  even 
in  this  stormy  clime,  with  many  a  graceful  plant  and 
blooming  flower,  to  ^vhich  the  art  of  old  Lewis  and  his 
Flora  had  added  blossoms  from  the  calmer  gardens  of  the 
Fort.  These  and  the  heather  perfumed  the  air  —  for  the 
rain,  though  dense  and  strong,  had  not  shattered  a  single 
spray,  and  every  leaf  and  every  blooiti  lifted  itself  cheer- 
fully up,  begemmed  with  large  quivering  diamond  drops. 
There  sat  the  silent  party  —  while  death  was  dealing  with 
old  Lewis,  and  the  man  of  God  giving  comfort  to  his  peni- 
tent spirit.  They  were  waiting  the  event  in  peace  — 
and  even  little  Flora,  elevated  by  the  presence  of  these 
holy  men,  whose  offices  seemed  now  so  especially  sacred, 
and  cheered  by  their  fatherly  kindness  to  herself,  sat  in 
the  middle  of  the  group,  and  scarcely  shed  a  tear. 

In  a  little  while,  Mr.  Macdonald  came  out  from  the 
shealing,  and  beckoned  on  one  of  them  to  approach. 
They  did  so,  one  after  the  other,  and  thus  singly  took 
their  last  farewell  of  the  ancient  man.  His  agonies  and 
strong  convulsions  were  all  over —  he  was  now  blind  — 
but  he  seemed  to  hear  their  voices  still,  and  to  be  quite 
sensible.  Little  Flora  was  the  last  to  go  in  —  and  she 
staid  the  longest.  She  came  out  sobbing,  as  if  her  heart 
would  break,  for  she  had  kissed  his  cold  lips,  from  which 
there  was  no  breath,  and  his  eyelids  that  fell  not  down 
over  the  dim  orbs.  *'  He  is  dead  —  he  is  dead  !  "  said  the 
child;  and  she  went  and  sat  down,  with  her  face  hidden 
by  her  hands,  on  a  stone  at  some  distance  from  the  rest, 
a  little  birch-tree  hanging  its  limber  sprays  over  her  head, 
and  as  the  breeze  touched  them,  letting  down  its  clear 
dew-drops  on  her  yellow  hair.  As  she  sat  there,  a  few 
goats,  for  it  was  now  the  hour  of  evening  when  they 
came  to  be  milked  from  the  high  cliffy  pastures,  gathered 
round  her ;  and  her  pet  lamb,  which  had  been  frisking 
unheeded  among  the  heather,  after  the  hush  of  the  storm. 
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went  bleating  up  to  the  sobbing  shepherdess,  and  laid  its 
head  on  her  knees. 

The  evening  had  sunk  down  upon  the  glen,  but  the 
tempest  was  over  ;  and  though  the  torrents  had  not  yet^ 
begun  to  subside,  there  was  now  a  strong  party,  and  no 
danger  in  their  all  journeying  homewards  together.  One 
large  star  arose  in  heaven  —  and  a  wide  white  glimmer 
over  a  breaking  mass  of  clouds  told  that  the  moon  was 
struggling  through,  and  in  another  hour,  if  the  upper 
current  of  air  flowed  on,  would  be  apparent.  No  persua- 
sion could  induce  little  Flora  to  leave  the  shealing  —  and 
Hamish  Eraser  was  left  to  sit  with  her  all  night  beside  the 
bed.  So  the  company  departed  —  and  as  they  descended 
into  the  great  glen,  they  heard  the  wide  wail  of  the  pipe, 
mixing  with  the  sound  of  the  streams  and  the  moaning 
of  cliffs  and  caverns.  It  was  Hamish  Fraser  pouring  out 
a  lament  on  the  green  before  the  shealing  —  a  mournful 
but  martial  tune  which  the  old  soldier  had  loved,  and 
which,  if  there  were  any  superstitious  thoughts  in  the 
soul  of  him  who  was  playing,  might  be  supposed  to 
soothe  the  spirit  yet  lingering  in  the  dark  hollow  of  his 
native  mountains. 


HELEN  EYRE. 


In  a  beautiful  town  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  distin- 
guished by  the  noble  river  that  sweeps  by  its  gardens,  its 
majestic  bridge,  its  old  crumbling  tower,  and  a  grandee's 
princely  domains  that  stretch  with  their  single  gigantic 
trees,  and  many  spacious  groves,  all  around  the  clustered 
habitations,  resided  for  one  half  year  an  English  officer 
of  cavalry  and  a  young  and  lovely  woman,  who  was 
—  not  his  wife.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  a  noble 
family,  and,  with  some  of  the  vices,  possessed  many  of 
the  virtues  of  his  profession.  That  he  was  a  man  of  weak 
principles,  he  showed  by  having  attached  to  him,  by  the 
tenderest  ties,  one  who,  till  she  had  known  him,  had  been 
innocent,  happy,  and  respected.  That  he  was  not  a  man 
of  bad  principles,  he  showed  by  an  attention  to  her  as 
gentle,  refined,  and  constant,  as  ever  husband  paid  to  wife. 
He  loved  her  truly  and  well.  She  was  his  mistress  — 
degraded  —  despised  —  looked  on  with  curious  and  scorn- 
ful eyes;  unspoken  to  but  by  his  voice,  solitary  indeed 
when  he  was  absent,  and  revived  by  his  presence  into  a 
troubled  and  miserable  delight,  that  even  more  than  her 
lonely  agonies  told  her  that  she  was  for  ever  and  irretriev- 
ably lost.  She  was  his  mistress :  that  was  known  to  the 
grave  who  condemned,  to  the  gay  who  connived,  and  to 
the  tender-hearted  who  pitied  them  both,  her  and  her  se- 
ducer !  But  though  she  knew  that  such  was  her  odious 
name,  yet  when  no  eyes  were  upon  her  but  those  of  Mar- 
mad  uke  Stanley,  she  forgot  or  cared  not  for  all  that  hu- 
miliation, and  conscious  of  her  own  affection,  fidelity,  and 
but  for  him,  innocence  too,  she  sometimes  even  admitted 
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into  her  heart  a  throb  of  joy  and  pride  in  the  endear- 
ments and  attachment  of  him  whom  all  admired  and  so 
many  had  loved.  To  be  respectable  again  was  impossi- 
ble ;  but  to  be  true  to  the  death  unto  her  seducer,  if  not 
her  duty,  was  now  her  despair;  and  while  she  prayed  to 
God  for  forgiveness,  she  also  prayed  that,  when  she  died, 
her  head  might  he  lying  on  his  guilty  but  affectionate 
bosom.  To  fly  from  him,  even  if  it  were  to  become  a 
beggar  on  the  highway,  or  a  gleaner  in  the  field,  often  did 
her  conscience  tell  her ;  but  though  conscience  spoke  so, 
how  could  it  act,  when  enveloped  and  fettered  in  a  thous- 
and intertwisted  folds  of  affections  and  passions,  one  and 
all  of  them  as  strong  as  the  very  spirit  of  life? 

Helen  Eyre  prayed  that  she  might  die :  and  her  prayer 
was  granted.  He  who  should  have  been  her  husband, 
had  been  ordered  suddenly  away  to  America  —  and  Helen 
was  left  behind,  (not  altogether  friendless,)  as  her  health 
was  delicate,  and  she  was  about  to  become  a  mother. 
They  parted  with  many  tears  —  as  husband  and  wife 
would  have  parted  —  but  dearly  as  she  loved  her  Marma- 
duke,  she  hoped  that  he  might  never  see  her  more,  and 
in  a  few  years  forget  that  such  a  creature  had  ever  been. 
She  blest  him  before  he  went  away,  even  upon  her 
knees,  in  a  fit  of  love,  grief,  fear,  remorse,  and  contri- 
tion :  and  as  she  beheld  him  wave  his  white  plumes 
towards  her  from  a  distance,  and  then  disappear  among 
the  trees,  she  said  — "  Now  I  am  left  alone  for  repent- 
ance with  my  God  !  " 

This  unfortunate  young  creature  gave  birth  to  a  child  ; 
and  afler  enjoying  the  deep  delight  of  its  murmuring  lips 
for  a  few  days,  during  which  the  desire  of  life  revived 
within  her,  she  expired  with  it  asleep  in  her  bosom. 
Small,  indeed,  was  the  funeral  of  the  English  officer's 
fair  English  mistress.  But  she  was  decently  and  quietly 
laid  in  her  grave ;  for,  despised  as  she  had  been  when  liv- 
ing, she  was  only  pitied  now,  and  no  one  chose  to  think 
but  of  her  youth,  her  beauty,  her  pale  and  melancholy 
face,  her  humble  mien,  and  acts  of  kindness,  and  charity 
to  the  poor,  whom  she  treated  always  as  her  superiors ; 
for  they,  though  in  want,  might  be  innocent,  and  she  had 
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gone  far  aatray.  Where«  too,  thought  many,  who  saw  the 
funeral  pass  by,  where  are  her  relations  at  this  moment? 
No  doubt,  so  pretty  and  elegant  a  being  must  have  had 
many  who  once  loved  and  were  proud  of  her  ;  but  such 
thoughts  passed  by  with  the  bier.  She  was  buried,  and  a 
plain  stone  laid  over  her,  according  to  her  own  desire : 
'^  HERE  LIES  Helen  Eyre,  an  orphan,  aged  twenty- 
two  YEARS." 

There  was  one  true  Christian  who  had  neither  been 
afraid  nor  ashamed  to  visit  Helen  Eyre  during  the  few 
last  weeks  of  her  life,  when  it  seemed  almost  certain  that 
life  was  near  its  close.  This  was  Mrs.  Montgomery,  the 
widow  of  a  country  gentleman  of  good  family,  who  had 
for  some  years  resided  in  the  town.  This  excellent  woman 
knew  Marmaduke  Stanley,  and  was  not  a  stranger  to  the 
circumstances  of  this  unfortunate  and  guilty  connexion. 
On  his  departure,  she  had  promised  to  take  care  that 
Helen  Eyre  should  be  looked  after  in  her  illness;  and, 
when  the  hand  of  death  lay  upon  the  poor  friendless 
orphan,  she  was  frequently  with  her  at  her  bedside,  ad- 
ministering comfort  and  consolation.  Such  kindness 
from  such  a  person,  at  such  a  time,  supported  the  soul  of 
the  dying  mother  when  it  was  most  disconsolate ;  it  quiet- 
ed all  the  natural  fears  of  dissolution ;  and  when  she, 
whose  one  life  had  been  a  model  of  all  that  was  good, 
and  beautiful,  and  lofty  in  the  female  character,  bent 
down  over  the  penitent  sinner  and  kissed  her  fair  young 
brow,  now  cold  and  clammy  in  the  death-throes,  that 
Christian  kiss  seemed  to  assure  her  that  she  might  be 
forgiven ;  and  if  God,  as  we  believe,  beholds  the  creatures 
he  has  made,  it  was  registered  in  heaven. 

Mrs.  Montgomery  took  the  infant  into  her  own  house; 
and  had  written  to  inform  its  father  of  what  had  happened, 
when  she  read  in  a  newspaper  that,  in  a  skirmish,  Major 
Marmaduke  Stanley  had  been  killed.  She  then  opened 
a  letter  he  had  lefl  with  her  on  his  departure,  and  found 
that  he  had  bequeathed  his  small  fortune  of  four  thousand 
pounds  to  Mrs.  Montgomery,  that  she  might  settle  it  prop- 
erly on  the  mother  of  his  child  if  she  survived,  if  not,  upon 
the  infant. 
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was  fatniiiarly  called,  to  distinguish  her  from  another 
child  of  the  s^me  Christian  name  at  school,  was  a  favor- 
ite with  all.  Besides,  she  was  the  adopted  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Montgomery,  and  that  added  a  charm  even  to  her 
beauty,  her  sweetness,  and  her  innocence. 

The  heart  of  Helen  Eyre  expanded,  month  after  month, 
in  the  joy  of  its  innocence,  and  felt  the  holy  voice  of  na- 
ture whispering  to  its  new  feelings  of  love  and  affection. 
The  children  with  whom  she  played  had  fathers  and  moth- 
ers; brothers  and  sisters,  and  many  other  friends.  She 
had  none.  She  loved  the  lady  who  was  so  good  to  her, 
and  by  whose  bed  she  slept  at  night  on  her  own  small  couch. 
But  she  knew  that  it  was  not  her  mother  with  whom  she 
lived.  She  had  been  told  that  both  father  and  mother 
were  dead;  and  sometimes  the  sweet  child  wept  for  tliose 
she  had  never  seen,  and  of  whom  she  knew  nothing  but 
that  they  had  both  been  buried  long  ago.  Something 
sad  and  melancholy,  therefore,  mixed  itself  with  youth's 
native  gladness,  and  a  corresponding  expression  settled 
Itself  about  her  eyes,  and  often  smoothed  the  dimples  on 
her  smiling  cheeks.  *'  English  Helen's "  own  heart 
told  her  what  she  had  often  heard  her  childish  compan- 
ions say,  that  she  was  an  orphan;  but  she  knew  that 
though  that  was  something  mournful,  it  could  not  be 
wicked,  and  that,  therefore,  people  would  pity  her  more 
—  and  not  love  her  less  —  because  her  father  had  been 
killed  in  the  wars,  and  her  mother  had  died  soon  after 
she  was  born  of  a  broken  heart. 

One  day  Helen  Eyre  had  wandered  with  some  of  her 
companions  into  the  church-yard,  near  the  Old  Tower, 
and,  attracted  by  the  murmuring  blossoms  of  a  shady 
horse-chesnut  tree,  that  hung  its  branches  over  several 
tombs  and  grave-stones,  in  a  corner  near  the  river-side, 
she  tripped  into  the  shade,  and  letting  fall  her  eyes  upon 
a  gray  slab,  she  read  there  her  own  name,  the  inscription 
on  her  mother's  grave.  She  went  home  drowned  in 
tears,  and  asked  her  guardian  if  that  was  not  the  stone 
under  which  her  mother  was  buried.  The  good  old  lady 
went  with  her  to  the  church-yard,  and  they  sat  down  to- 
gether upon  that  stone.     Helen  was  now  ten  years  old ; 
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and  perh^  had  heard,  although  she  scarcely  knew  that 
she  bad,  some  dim  intimations  in  the  language  of  her 
play-fellows,  which  they  themselves  had  not  understood, 
that  she  was  **  a  natural  child."  Mrs.  Montgomery  spoke 
to  her  about  her  parents ;  and  while  the  sweet  child  kept 
her  weeping  eyes  fixed  upon  her  face,  as  she  spoke  in  a 
bewildered  and  perplexing  grief,  she  came  to  know  at 
last  that  her  mother  had  b^en  guilty  of  a  great  sin,  but 
had  been  forgiven  by  God,  and  had  died  happy.  The 
child  was  told,  too,  although  that  she  eould  scarcely  be- 
lieve, that  some  might  love  herself  less  for  that  reason; 
but  that  the  truly  good  would  love  her  the  more,  if  &he 
continued  to  be  what  she  now  was,  innocent,  sweet-tem- 
pered, and  obedient  to  God's  holy  laws. 

**  Your  nnother,  Helen,  was  a  kind,  gentle,  and  religious 
being ;  and  you  must  always  think  so  when  you  weep 
for  her;  here  beside  her  grave,  or  elsewhere.  When 
you  are  older  I  will  tell  you  more  about  her,  and  about 
your  birth.  But,  my  beloved,  my  good,  and  my  beautiful 
child,  for  I  do  not  fear  to  call  thee  so,  even  to  thy  sweet 
face  —  be  not  ashamed ;  hold  up  your  head,  Helen, 
among  your  companions,  and  my  hands,  as  long  as  I  live, 
will  dress  for  thee  that  guileless  bosom,  and  tend  the 
flowing  of  that  glossy  hair.  I  am  your  mother  now, 
Helen  ;  are  you  not  willing  to  be  my  child  t "  The  or- 
phan could  make  no  reply,  for  her  little  heart  was  full 
almost  to  breaking ;  and  she  eould  only  kiss  the  hand 
that  took  her's  gently  into  it,  and  bathe  it  with  happy  and 
affectionate  tears.  They  lefi  the  church-yard  ;  and  be- 
fore they  reached  the  sweet  cottage  on  the  river's  »ide, 
Helen  was  gazing  with  delight  on  the  queen  butterflies, 
as  they  for  a  moment  expanded  their  rich,  brown  mottled, 
and  scarlet  wings,  on  the  yellow  lustre  of  the  laburnums, 
and  then  glanced,  careering  away  over  the  fruit-trees 
into  other  gardens,  or  up  into  the  sunshine  of  the  open 
day. 

In  Scotland  there  prevails,  it  is  believed,  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  an  indefinite  kind  towards  those  whose  birth  has 
been  such  as  that  of  poor  Helen  Eyre.    This  feeling  i« 
different  in  different  minds;  but,  perhaps,  in  yery  few, 
26 
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such  as  seems  reconcilable  with  a  true  Christian  spirit. 
Scorn  and  aversion  towards  the  innocent,  however  modi- 
fied or  restrained  by  better  feelings^  is  not  surely,  in  any 
circumstances,  a  temper  of  mind  anywhere  expressly 
recommended,  or  indirectly  instilled,  by  any  passages  in 
the  New  Testament ;  and  with  reverence  be  it  spoken, 
if  we  could  imagine  ourselves  listening  to  the  living 
Christ,  we  should  not  expect  to  hear  from  his  lips  lessons 
of  contumely,  or  hard-heartedness  to  poor,  simple,  inno- 
cent orphan  children.  The  morality  of  society  is  not  to 
be  protected  by  the  encouragement  of  any  feelings  which 
Christianity  condemns ;  ahd  as  such  is  the  constitution 
of  this  world  that  the  innocent  often  suffer  for  the  guilty, 
that  is  an  awful  consideration  to  deter  from  vice,  but 
surely  it  is  no  reason  for  adding  to  the  misfortunes  of 
virtue.  In  coarse  and  vulgar  minds,  this  feeling  towards 
illegitimate  children  is  a  loathing  repugnance,  and  a  bit- 
ter and  angry  scorn.  And  the  name  by  which  they  call 
them  is  one  that  comes  from  their  mouths  steeped  in  in- 
human pride,  as  if  there  were  in  it  an  odious  contamina- 
tion. Alas!  who  are  they  that  thus  turn  away  with 
loathing  from  beings  formed  by  God  in  his  own  image  ? 
Are  they  all  pure  —  and  innocent  —  and  aloof  from  trans- 
gression 1  Or  may  not  in  such  cases  the  scorn  of  the . 
despicable,  the  mean,  the  cruel,  the  ignorant,  and  the 
licentious,  fall  upon  the  head  of  the  generous,  the  just, 
the  pure,  the  intelligent,  the  refined,  and  the  pious  ?  It 
is  often  so.  Now,  society  has  its  own  laws,  and  they  are 
often  stern  enough ;  but  let  them  never,  with '  the  good, 
prevail  against  the  laws  of  nature  ;  and  let  every  mind 
that  entertains  the  feeling  now  alluded  to,  be  cautious, 
in  justice  to  itself  and  to  a  fellow-creature,  and  in  due 
reverence  of  a  common  Creator,  to  separate  from  all  un- 
deserved violence,  all  unchristian  contumely  —  all  un- 
brotherly  or  unsisterly  hatred,  and  then  they  will  know 
to  how  little  it  amounts,  and  how  easily  it  must  be  for- 
gotten, in  the  contemplation  of  excellence; —  and  then, 
too,  will  they  feel  a  far  deeper  compassion  for  them  in 
whose  minds  that  other  rooted  passion  of  contempt  so 
rankly  grows.      There  were  many  who  wondered  that 
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Mrs.  Montgomery  could  have  adopted  such  an  orphan. 
And  with  that  coarse  wonder  they  turned  away  from  that 
noble,  high-born,  high*bred,  and,  what  was  far  better, 
'  tender-hearted,  compassionate,  and  pious  lady,  and  from 
the  beautiful  creature  at  her  side  rejoicing  in  protected 
innocence  and  awakened  intelligence,  beneath  the  light 
of  her  gracious  affection. 

As  Helen  Eyre  grew  out  of  her  sweet  girlhood  into 
the  ripening  beauty  of  her  virgin  prime,  this  feeling 
regarding  her  became  somewhat  stronger.  For  now 
there  was  the  jealousy  —  the  envy  —  and  the  spite  of 
iittle  minds,  painfully  conscious  of  their  inferiority,  and 
impatient  of  total  eclipse.  They  had  the  tone  of  the 
world's  most  worldly  heart  on  their  side ;  and  it  was  easy, 
pleasant,  safe,  and  satisfactory,  to  hang  a  cloud  over  her 
by  .one  single  word  that  could  not  be  gainsayed,  when  it 
was  felt  that  in  itself  the  flower  was  fragrant  and  most 
beautiful.  Campbell  has  in  the  simple  words  of  genius, 
spoken  of  the  "  magic  of  a  name  "  — so  likewise  is  there 
a  blight  in  a  name;  a  blight  which  may  not  fall  on  its 
object,  but  which  can  wither  up  the  best  feelings  of  our 
nature  which  the  sight  of  that  object  was  formed  to  cher- 
ish and  expand.  Helen  by  degrees  instructed  her  heart 
in  this  knowledge,  which  from  nature  alone  she  never 
could  have  had ;  her  guardian  had  told  her  the  story  of 
her  birth ;  she  read  in  books  of  persons  situated  as  she 
was ;  and  although  sometimes  her  heart  rebelled  at  what 
could  not  but  appear  to  her  the  most  impious  injustice, 
and  although  even  sometimes  she  felt  a  sort  of  angry  and 
obstinate  pride  which  she  knew  was  wrong ;  yet  such 
was  the  felicity  of  her  nature,  that  the  knowledge  wrought 
no  disturbance  in  hdr  character ;  and  she  was  now  in  her 
undisputed  beauty,  her  acknowledged  accomplishments, 
and  her  conscious  innocence,  humble  but  happy,  sedate 
^  but  not  depressed,  not  too  ready  either  with  her  smiles 
>  or  tears,  but  prodigal  of  both  when  nature  knocked  at 
^-  her  heart,  and  asked  admission  there  for  grief  or  for  joy. 
i  Helen  Eyre  was  no  object  of  pity ;  for  her  bark  had 

^'  been  drawn  up  into  a  quiet  haven,  and  moored  to  a  green 
^-  shore  overspread  with  flowers.  Yet  still  she  was  an  or- 
4' 
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pbati,  and  the  world  wore  a  different  afpect  to  her  eyes 
from  that  which  it  presented  to  other  young  persons, 
with  troops  of  friends  and  relations,  bound  to  them  by 
hereditary  connexions,  or  by  the  ties  of  blood.  They  * 
had  daily  presented  to  them  food  for  all  the  afTectioiis  of 
the  heart ;  their  feelings  had  not  either  to  sleep  or  else 
to  be  self-stirred,  for  a  thousand  pleasant  occurrences 
were  constantly  touching  them  with  almost  unccmscious 
delight.  Life  to  them  off*ered  a  succession  of  pleasures 
ready  made  to  their  hands,  and  they  had  but  to  bring 
hearts  capable  of  enjoyment.  Little  demand  is  made  on 
such  as  those,  so  long  as  health  continues,  and  their 
worldly  affairs  are  prosperous,  to  look  often,  or  deeply, 
or  steadily  into  their  own  souls.  But  with  this  orphan 
the  case  was  very  different.  She  was  often  led  alone  to 
commune  with  her  own  heart;  and  unless  thoughts,  and 
feelings,  and  fancies  rose  up  there,  she  must  have  been 
desolate.  Her  friends  were  often  not  living  beings  of  the 
same  age,  and  with  the  same  pursuits  as  herself,  for  of 
them  she  came  at  last  to  have  but  few,  but  they  were 
still,  i>aln^,  silent,  pure,  and  holy  thoughts  that  passed  in 
trains  before  her,  when  the  orphan  was  sitting  in  her 
solitude,  with  no  one  near  to  cheer  her,  or  to  disturb. 
When  she  read  in  the  history  of  real  life,  or  in  the  fic- 
tions of  poetry,  of  characters  who  acted  their  parts  well, 
and  walked  in  the  light  of  nature  beautiful  and  blest,  or 
tried  and  triumphant  in  the  fires  of  affliction,  these  she 
made  the  friends  of  her  heart,  and  with  these  she  would 
hold  silent  communion  all  the  day  long.  No  eyes  seemed 
averted  from  her,  no  faces  frowned,  nor  did  any  harsh 
voices  rise  up  among  the  dead.  All  the  good  over  whom 
the  grave  had  closed  were  felt  to  be  her  friends ;  into 
that  purified  world  no  unkind  feelings  could  intrude ;  and 
the  orphan  felt  no  bar  to  intervene  between  her  beating 
heart,  and  those  who  were  the  objects  of  her  profound 
and  devout  affection.  From  the  slights,  or  the  taunts,  or 
the  coldness  of  living  acquaintances,  Helen  Eyre  could 
always  turn  to  these  sacred  intimacies  and  friendships, 
unbroken  and  unimpaired  ;  she  could  bring  a  tender 
light  from  the  world  of  memory  to  soften  down  the  rug* 
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gedness  or  the  asperities  of  present  existence ;  and  thus 
while  she  was  in  one  sense  an  orphan,  almost  alone  in 
life,  in  another  she  was  the  child  of  a  family,  noble,  rich/ 
powerful,  great,  and  good. 

Of  such  a  happy  nature,  and  trained  by  the  wisdom  of 
her  youthful  innocence  to  such  habits  of  emotion  and 
thought,  Helen  Eyre  felt  —  but  not  keenly  —  thegraduat 
falling  off  and  decay  of  almost  all  her  school-friendships. 
Some  of  her  companions  left  that  part  of  the  country 
altogether,  and  she  heard  of  them  no  more;  some  went 
home  in  the  neighborhood,  and  in  a  short  time  recognized 
her,  when  they  chanced  to  meet,  by  a  civil  smile,  ques- 
tion, curtesy,  or  shake  Of  the  hand,  and  no  more;  some 
seemed  to  forget  her  altogether,  or  to  be  afraid  to  remem- 
ber her ;  and  some  treated  her  with  a  condescending, 
and  patronizing,  and  ostentatious  kindness,  which  she 
easily  understood  to  be  a  mixture  of  fear,  shame,  and 
pride.  Such  things  as  these  Helen  generally  felt  to  be 
trifles ;  nor  did  they  permanently  affect  her  peace.  But 
sometimes,  when  her  heart,  like  that  of  others,  desired  a 
homely,  a  human,  and  a  lowly  happiness,  and  was  willing 
to  unite  itself  in  that  happiness  with  one  and  all  of  its 
youthful  friends,  whoever  they  might  be,  poor  Helen  could 
not  but  feel  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  such  alienation, 
and  perhaps  may  have  wept  unseen,  to  think  that  she 
was  not  allowed  to  share  the  affection  even  of  the  vulgar, 
the  ignorant,  and  the  mean.  Many  who  at  school,  before 
they  had  learned  the  lessons  of  the  world,  truly  and  con- 
scientiously loved  her,  and  were  grateful  to  '' English 
Helen"  for  the  assistance  she  lent  them  in  their  various 
tasks,  and  for  her  sweet  and  obliging  disposition  in  aU 
things,  began  now  to  keep  down  their  natural  emotions 
towards  her,  and  to  give  way  to  the  common  sentiment. 
Tawdry  misses,  destitute  of  all  accomplishments,  and 
ignorant  of  all  knowledge  needful  or  graceful  to  woman's 
soul,  were  ashamed  to  he  thought  friends  of  Helen  Eyre, 
and  thought  it  necessary  to  explain,  that  she  was  only  an 
acquaintance  when  they  were  at  the  Olivers'  Boarding- 
school,  adding,  that  she  was  to  be  pitied,  for  that  although, 
like  ail  persons  in  her  situation,  she  was  excessively 
25» 
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proud,  yet  she  wis  certtinlj  verj  cleTer,  and  did  not 
want  heart. 

No  doubt  U  would  have  been  nothing  very  remarkaUei 
had  Helen  Eyre,  under  such  circumstances,  become  what 
such  excellent  judges  esteemed  her  to  be,  irritable,  un- 
amiable,  and  proud.  This  treatment  might  have  soared 
her  disposition,  and  armed  her  against  an  unjust  and 
cruel  world.  Some  struggles  she  may  have  had  against 
such  feelings,  for  she  was  not  without  her  frailties  and 
imperfections;  her  cheek  may  have  flushed,  and  her 
heart  beat  with  indignation,  when  insulted  by  overween- 
ing civility,  or  spiteful  scorn.  Though  she  felt  pride  to 
be  a  vice,  so  was  meanness ;  and,  orphan  as  she  was,  and 
illegitimate  too,  conscious  innocence  and  virtue,  good- 
will to  her  fellow-creatures,  and  piety  to  her  Creator, 
gave  her  rights  and  privileges  which  were  entitled  to  re- 
spect, and  which  without  blame,  she  might  vindicate, 
when  slighted,  insulted,  or  abused.  Therefore,  though 
humble,  she  was  not  abased,  and  a  mild  pensive  dignity 
overspread  all  her  demeanor  which  abashed  the  mean, 
and  won  the  commendation  of  all  whose  souls  possessed 
a  single  spark  of  native  nobility.  Indeed,  in  her  presence 
it  was  no  easy  matter  to  maintain  or  put  into  practice  those 
unchristian  principles  which,  when  she  was  absent,  burst 
forth  in  all  their  abject  and  slavish  violence; 

Her  guardian,  protector,  and  mother,  Mrs.  Montgom- 
ery, was  a  woman  who  did  not  pretend  to  *be  altogether 
4ree  from  these  prejudices  or  feelings ;  which  she  knew 
were  too  oRen  carried  to  a  wicked  and  sinful  degree. 
But  having  had  Helen  put  into  her  arms  when  an  infant, 
out  of  the  yet  warm  bosom  of  her  dead  mother,  she  had 
then  felt  but  as  a  human  being  and  a  Christian  towards 
a  helpless  child.  Affection  kept  pace  with  Helen's  growth, 
beauty,  virtues,  and  accomplishments ;  and  not  the  slight- 
est shade  of  this  feeling  now  overcast  her  love.  It  had 
long  been  extinguished  by  the  power  of  innocence  and 
joy^  and  the  knowledge  of  the  strength  of  such  preju- 
dices in  the  minds  of  others,  had  now  only  the  effect  of 
increasing  her  pride  in  her  dear  orphan,  and  of  adding 
a  holier  tend^jiess  to  her  protecting  love.     *'  Shall  she 
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be  deepifled  whom  every  morning  and  every  night  I  nee 
on  her  knees  before  God ;  she  whom  that  God  has  created 
so  good  and  so  beautiful;  and  who  would  die  for  the 
sake  of  my  old  gray  hairs  ?  "  There  was  no  occasion 
to  conceal  one  thought  from  Helen  Eyre, —  she  knew 
her  situation  now  perfectly  and  wisely  —  she  acknowl- 
edged that  her  parents'  sins  were  a  misfortune  to  her  — 
she  was  willing  to  bear  the  burden  of  their  errors —  to 
suffer  what  must  be  suffered  —  and  to  enjoy  meekly,  hum- 
bly, and  gratefully,  what  might  be  enjoyed.  Were  all 
the  world  to  despise  her  —  such  was  her  gratitude  and 
affection  to  her  mother,  that  in  that  alone  she  could  be 
satisfied  —  to  live  for  her  —  to  tend  her  declining  age  — 
and,  if  surviving  her,  to  dedicate  the  holiest  thoughts  of 
her  retired  life  to  her  memory. 

But  there  was  one  whom  Helen  Eyre  could  call  her 
friend,  one  as  young,  as  innocent,  almost  as  beautiful  as 
herself,  and  that  was  Constance  Beaumont.  Constance 
was  the  daughter  of  an  old,  indeed  a  noble  family,  and 
her  mother,  although  justly  proud  of  her  rank  in  society, 
had  not  discountenanced  her  childish  friendship  with 
Helen,  who  lived  under  the  roof  of  one  of  her  own  most 
respected  friends.  Still,  this  was  a  friendship  which  she 
had  wished  in  her  heart  might  insensibly  fade  away  as 
her  daughter  advanced  in  life ;  for  although  her  nature 
was  above  all  miserable  scorn  towards  a  young  creature 
Bo  worthy  of  all  love,  yet  she  properly  wished  that  the 
heart  of  her  only  daughter  should  be  among  her  own  kin, 
and  that  its  deepest  and  tenderest  sympathies  should  not 
be  drawn  away  from  the  bosom  of  her  own  family.  She 
had  cheerfully  allowed  Constance  to  bring  Helen  to  the 
Hirst  dorifig  the  vacations,  and  she  could  not  but  love 
the  sweet  orphan.  She  saw  that  her  daughter  could 
never  learn  any  thing  bad,  or  mean,  or  vulgar,  from  such 
a  companion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  could  not  fail  to  have 
every  virtue  expanded,  and  every  accomplishment  height- 
ened, by  communication  with  one  to  whom  nature  had 
been  so  lavish  in  her  endowments.  Mrs.  Beaumont  had 
too  much  good  feeiing,.and  too  mnch  good  sense,  to  seek 
to  break  off  such  a  friendship  in  thek  riper  years ;  but 
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it  could  scarcely  be  called  blamable  if  she  wished  and 
hoped  in  her  heart,  that  its  passionate  warmth  might  be 
abated.  She  had  another  reason  for  desiring  this,  which 
she  scarcely  yet  owned  to  her  own  heart  —  she  had  an 
only  son,  whose  education  in  England  was  now  com- 
pleted, and  who,  she  feared,  might  love  Helen  Eyre. 
The  thought  of  such  an  alliance  was  unendurable — and 
Mrs.  Beaumont  believed,  that,  dearly  as  she  loved  her 
son,  she  would  rather  see  him  in  the  grave,  than  married 
to  an  illegitimate  orphan. 

That  such  was  the  state  of  this  lady's  mind,  Helen 
Eyre  had  too  true  a  sense  of  her  own  condition  not  to 
know.  Of  her  thoughts  respecting  her  son,  indeed,  she 
in  her  thoughtless  innocence  could  suspect  nothing,  nor 
had  she  ever  seen  him  but  once  when  he  was  a  school- 
boy. But  she  knew  that  Mrs.  Beaumont  was  proud  — 
though  not  offensively  so  —  of  her  own  ancestry  and  of 
her  dead  husband's.  Indeed,  her  stately  manners  were 
slightly  tinged  with  pride — and  Helen  had  never  left 
the  spacious  and  rich  rooms  of  the  Hirst,  and  its  gallery 
of  old  ancestral  portraits,  without  a  feeling,  not  of  de- 
pression arising  from  her  own  insignificance,  but  of  the 
wide  distance  at  which  she  stood  in  rank  from  her  best 
beloved  friend  and  sister,  the  amiable  and  graceful  Con- 
stance. Neither  could  she  help  feeling  that  Constance 
must  feel  this  too ;  and  every  time  she  met  or  parted 
with  her,  there  was  now  a  faint  sadness  at  her  heart,  and 
something  that  seemed  to  forebode  separation. 

But  Constance  Beaumont  was  too  high-born  to  fear 
making  a  friend  of  one  on  whose  birth  there  was  a  stain, 
even  if  she  had  not  been  too  high-minded  to  suffer  such 
a  cause  to  interrupt  their  friendship.  Strong  and  secure 
in  her  own  high  rank,  and  stronger  and  more  secure  in 
her  noble  nature,  no  sooner  did  she  discern  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  general  sentiment  entertained  towards  Helen 
Eyre  on  the  score  of  her  birth,  than  every  warm,  pure, 
disinterested,  and  passionate  emotion  of  her  soul  yearned 
towards  her,  and  she  vowed,  that  as  Helen  had  been  the 
delight  and  blessing  of  her  childhood  and  early  youth, 
80  should  her  heart  be  bound  to  her  all  her  life  long,  and 
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own  her  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  with  afiectioD, 
gratitade,  and  pride.  Accordingly,  she  never  was  in  the 
town  where  Helen  resided  without  visiting  her  —  she 
kept  ap  a  constant  and  affectionate  correspondence  with 
her  —  she  insisted  on  seeing  her  frequently  at  the  Hirst 
—  and  often,  often,  with  all  the  eager  joyful ness  of  lovers, 
did  these  two  beautiful  and  happy  young  creatures  meet, 
almost  by  stealth,  in  the  woods  and  groves,  and  among 
the  gentle  sloping  hills,  to  enjoy  a  solitary  hour  of  im- 
passioned friendship.  Constance  would  not  have  dis- 
obeyed her  mother  in  any  positive  injunction ;  of  these 
sisterly  assignations  she  was  conscious  that  her  mother 
would  not  have  approved ;  but  were  the  best  and  sweetest 
of  all  natural  feelings  to  give  way  to  a  faint  considera- 
tion of  a  doubtful  duty?  Could  such  disobedience  be 
called  wrong?  And  if  it  were  so,  might  not  the  fault 
be  repeated  over  and  over  again  without  remorse  or  self- 
upbraiding?  So  Constance  felt,  and  so  she  acted  — nor 
in  thus  being  a  dutiful  friend,  is  there  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  she  was  an  undutiful  daughter. 

Thus  was  opening  upon  her  the  sweet  and  dewy  prime 
of  the  orphan's  life,  when  an  annual  meeting  took  place 
of  all  the  first  families  in  the  county,  and  indeed  of  people 
of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  on  a  large  meadow  by  the 
river  side,  near  the  town,  to  witness  the  skill  of  the 
"  Ancient  Band  of  Border  Bowmen."  The  sunny  day 
flowed  on  in  joyful  and  exhilarating  pastimes,  and  in  the 
evening  there  was  a  splendid  assembly.  Mrs.  Montgom- 
ery was  there,  and  Helen  Eyre  by  her  side.  All  the 
youth,  beauty,  and  grace  of  the  south  of  Scotland  were 
present  together,  and  although  Helen  Eyre  was  certainly 
one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  lovely,  it  could  not  be  said  that 
she  attracted  universal  attention.  There  were  many  cir- 
cles formed  round  many  attractive  centres — none  shone 
exactly  like  the  moon  among  the  lesser  stars  —  but  of 
these  stars  themselves  some  were  brighter  than  others,  or 
diffused  a  mellower  lustre.  Helen  Eyre  knew  her  own 
situation  —  neither  proud  nor  ashamed ;  her  dress  was 
simpler  than  that  of  many  others,  but  such  as  it  became 
a  lady  to  wear  on  such  an  occasion  —  a  few  pearls  were 
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round  her  soft  auburn  hair  •—  and  no  eye  looked  upon  her 
once,  sitting  half  retired  in  her  modest  loveliness,  without 
looking  again  and  again  —  no  heart,  perhaps,  but  feit, 
after  ranging  over  all  the  splendid  galaxy,  that  there  was 
one  who  had  only  to  come  forward,  and  seek,  in  order  to 
gain  the  prize  of  grace,  elegance,  and  beauty.  The  mu- 
sic —  the  dancing —  the  stir  —  the  waving  of  plumes  — 
the  sparkling  of  gems  —  smiling  countenances,  and  happy 
voices — all  touched  the  orphan  to  the  very  heart  —  that 
heart  kindled  with  the  joy  of  youth,  and  scarcely  ever 
had  Helen  Eyre  felt  so  happy  and  so  imbued  with  the 
bliss  of  life.  All  thoughts  were  banished  but  those  of 
exhilaration  and  gladness  —  she  surrendered  up  her  spirit 
to  the  gaiety,  the  mirth,  and  the  glee  that  were  sparkling, 
and  whispering,  and  moving  all  around  her  —  and  she  felt 
that  a  ball  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  delightful  things 
in  this  world. 

Mrs.  Montgomery  had  her  pride,  too,  in  her  orphan,  as 
well  as  any  mother  in  her  child ;  and  she  took  care  that 
Helen  Eyre  should  either  have  respectable  friends  —  or 
none.  This  was  the  first  public  meeting  at  which  Helen 
had  been  present;  and  when  she  saw  every  one  dancing 
around  her,  her  light  heart  longed  to  join  the  group. .  She 
looked  with  sparkling  and  delighted  eyes  on  her  sweet 
Constance,  distinguished  wherever  she  moved  along ;  and 
at  length  that  beautiful  girl  came  up  to  her,  and  whisper- 
ed in  her  ear,  that  her  brother,  who  had  arrived  from  Eng- 
land too  late  for  the  archery,  desired  to  be  made  acquaint- 
ed with  one  of  whom  he  had  heard  so  much  —  Helen 
Eyre.  Helen  looked  to  Mrs.  Montgomery,  and  rising  up, 
blushing,  but  unembarrassed,  joined  the  dance  with  Henry 
Beaumont.  As  they  took  their  place  in  the  good  old 
contra-dance,  (not  very  far  from  the  top,)  there  was 
much  tossing  of  heads  —  pursing  of  mouths  —  bridling 
up  of  elegant  and  inelegant  figures  —  loud  whispering — 
considerable  tittering,  and  some  little  downright  rudeness. 
But  beauty  will  have  its  triumph  ;  and  Helen  Eyre  stood 
'unruffled  in  that  small  storm.  Henry  Beaumont,  too,  was 
a  young  man  of  birth  and  great  estates  -^  by  far  the  most 
elegant  and  accomplished  person  in  the  room,  and  an 
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officer  io  the  Guards ;  and  it  was  soon  understood  by  the 
male  part  of  the  scorners,  that  it  might  not  be  quite  pru- 
deut  to  express  scorn'  or  slight  towards  any  body  who 
stood  opposite  him  in  the  dance.  There  was  a  haughti- 
ness in  his  eye  somewhat  distressing  to  upstart  people, 
and  he  carried  himself  in  a  way  not  very  describable,  but 
quite  intelligible  to  the  meanest  and  most  vulgar  capacity. 
He  was  likewise  upwards  of  six  feet  high  —  and  when  it 
was  his  turn  to  lead  off  with  Helen  Eyre,  there  was  a 
most  polite  attention  shown  to  all  their  movements.  It  is 
no  great  merit,  surely,  to  dance  well  ;  but  now  it  seemed 
as  if  it  were  —  for  every  eye  was  turned  upon  that  graceful 
pair,  and  even  the  most  senselessly  and  basely  proud  felt 
that  it  was  a  pity  that  Helen  Eyre  had  been  so  born,  for 
that  she  excelled  in  every  thing  she  tried,  and  was,  in- 
deed, most  truly  beautiful.  Helen  felt,  and  she  enjoyed 
her  triumph.  To  herself  she  attributed  little  of  the  polite- 
ness shown  by  young  Beaumont ;  but  her  heart  overflowed 
with  gratitude  towards  Constance;  and  when  she  again 
took  her  seat  beside  Mrs.  Montgomery,  scarcely  could 
she  refrain  from  tears,  so  touched  was  she  by  the  noble 
kindness  of  her  friend.  The  evening  passed  away  de- 
lightfully —  Helen  did  not  dance  again  —  but  she  was 
frequently  spoken  to  by  young  Beaumont,  and  whether 
her  happiness  gave  a  color  to  every  thing  around  her  or  it 
was  really  so,  she  thought  that  all  her  acquaintances  looked 
less  coldly  and  distinctly  upon  her,  and  that  little  or  no 
distinction  seemed  now  to  exist  between  herself  and  the 
other  young  and  happy  creatures  laughing  and  talking  on 
every  side.  She  even  dreamed  of  this  meeting  in  her 
sleep ;  and  in  that  dream  it  was  not  probable  that  she 
should  see  every  body  except  young  Henry  Beaumont. 

Henry  Beaumont  never  concealed  his  feelings ;  and 
next  day  he  declared  to  his  mother,  that  all  Scotland  did 
not  hold  such  another  delightful  creature  as  Helen  Eyre ! 
The  old  lady  heard  these  words  with  great  gravity  and 
solemnity,  and  said  that  she  hoped  her  son  would  remem- 
ber his  birth,  and  not  fall  in  love  with  such  a  person  as 
poor  Helen  Eyre,  however  good  and  beautiful.  "  Fall  in 
bve,  mother  —  who  talks  of  fallen  in  love  ?    I  have  not 
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fdleD  in  love -^  not  I  — but  this  much  is  eertaiii,  that  I 
must  inquire  of  all  my  partners  how  they  are  this^niorn- 
ing ; "  —  and  with  that  he  flung  out  of  the  room,  mounted 
his  horse,  and  galloping  across  the  country,  as  if  at  a 
steeple  chase,  he  soon  found  himself  walking  in  a  pretty 
little  garden  on  Tweedside,  with  the  good,  worthy,  old 
Mrs.  Montgomery  and  her  fair  Helen.  He  called  upon 
none  of  his  other  partners  that  day  at  least,  and  his  sab- 
sequent  asseverations  that  he  had  not  fallen  in  love,  be- 
came less  and  less  vehement.  The  truth  is,  that  he  had 
fallen  in  love  —  that  he  was  desperately  enamored  —  and 
being  a  young  man  of  ardent  feelings  and  headstrong  will, 
he  swore  an  oath  within  his  soul,  on  parting  from  Heiea 
that  forenoon,  that,  if  he  could  gain  her  love,  he  would 
make  her  his  wifel 

Henry  Beaumont  was  not  without  pride — indeed  it 
was  his  besetting  sin.  But  his  heart  was  full  of  tender- 
ness, and  the  situation  of  Helen  Eyre  was  such  as  to 
bring  all  that  tenderness  up  from  its  deepest  spring.  He 
was  proud  of  his  ancestry  —  perhaps  of  his  own  accom- 
plishments—  of  his  fine  person  —  and  th^^power  of  his 
manners.  He  had  been  distinguished  at  a  great  pubtie 
school,  and  afterwards  at  an  English  University,  for  the 
brilliancy  of  his  talents.  He  no  sooner  joined  the  Guards, 
than  he  took  his  place,  at  once,  among  the  mostpdished 
and  elegant  society  in  the  world.  He  had  met  with  univer- 
sal  admiration ;  and  all  these  things  together,  although  he 
well  knew  they  possessed  little  intrinsic  or  permanent 
value,  could  not  but  influence  his  temper  and  disposition, 
before  the  gradually  acquired  wisdom  of  riper  years  had 
mellowed  the  impetuosity  of  youth,  and  extended  its  range 
of  feeling  and  of  thought.  He  was,  therefore,  considered 
by  many  a  haughty  and  arrogant  young  m^n,  and  not 
altogether  unjustly  ;  but  the  native  generosity  of  his  heart 
was  continually  showing  itself,  and  ahhoogh  mere  ac- 
quaintances or  strangers  might  be  repealed  by  bis  demean- 
or, no  man  could  be  more  esteemed  or  beloved  by  his 
friends.  Now  a  new  chord  was  touched  in  his  heart. 
This  sweet  simplicity  of  Helen  Eyre,  combined,  as  it  was 
with  perfect  elegance  and  gracefulness,  took  his  eye  at 
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the  first  glance  —  and  although  it  could  not  be  said  to 
haye  gained,  yet  it  certainly  at  once  touched  his  aflfec- 
tions.  As  the  innocence  of  her  heart,  and  the  intelligence 
of  her  mind,  indicated  themselves  unconsciously  in  every 
artless,  yet  well-chosen  word,  love  and  admiration  of  a 
better  kind  stole  into  his  breast ;  and  her  exceeding  loveli- 
ness and  beauty  gave  the  warmth  of  passion  to  an  attach- 
ment which  was  of  rapid  growth,  and  after  a  few  inter- 
views, was  blended  vitally  with  his  very  heart's  blood. 
The  tone  of  her  voice  now  thrilled  through  every  fibre  of 
his  frame  —  her  image,  during  absence,  haunted  him, 
either  sad  or  smiling,  alike  irresistible  and  subduing  — 
and  seeing  no  real  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  happiness, 
he  thought  in  his  solitary  rambles  through  the  woods  and 
over  the  hills,  (for  now  he  who  had  hitherto  lived  con- 
stantly in  the  stir  of  life,  loved  to  be  alone,)  that  Provi- 
dence had  kindly  sent  this  angelic  being  to  bless  him  as 
long  as  he  lived  on  earth.  lie  thought  of  her  —  now  in 
her  virgin  beauty  —  now  as  his  bride  —  now  as  his  wifb 
—  now  as  the  mother  of  his  children  —  and  his  heart  was 
sick,  his  very  soul  was  faint  in  the  fever  of  tumultuous  pas- 
sion, till  calmed  again  by  solemn  thoughts  of  eternal  union 
between  himself  and  Helen  here  and  in  heaven. 

The  love  which  Helen  Eyre  felt  towards  him  was  of  a 
very  different  kind.  It  was  utterly  hopeless,  and  there- 
fore it  was  utterly  indulged.  She  knew  that  she  could 
never  be  his  wife  —  that  he  would  never  stoop  to  marry 
her  —  that  Constance  even  would  not  like  to  see  her 
brother  forming  a  connexion  below  his  own  rank  —  and 
that  his  mother  would  rather  see  her  poisoned  or  drowned, 
at  least  dead  and  buried,  than  the  wife  of  her  Henry. 
All  these  convictions  gave  her  little  or  no  distress,  for 
they  were  not  brought  upon  her  unexpectedly,  to  damp  a 
heart  that  had  been  warmed  by  other  thoughts  —  they 
formed  the  habitual  knowledge  of  that  bumble  heart,  and 
they  and  thoughts  like  them  had  been  instilled  into  her 
bosom  by  her  good  and  wise  guardian,  who  knew  that  to 
save  her  from  melancholy,  it  was  necessary  to  show  her 
the  truth  of  life,  and  to  remove  all  delusions.  Helen  Eyre, 
therefore,  allowed  her  soul  to  rejoice  within  her,  in  the 
26 
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agitation  of  a  new  and  heavenly  happinesSy  whencTer 
Henry  Beaumont  appeared  with  his  smiling  coanteDance, 
that  brightened  up  the  room,  or  the  field,  or  the  garden, 
with  an  efTulgence  of  bliss.  She  knew  her  own  inno- 
cence —  her  own  resignation  —  and  she  knew  that  if 
Mrs.  Montgomery,  who  was  now  very  old,  were  to  die, 
most  solitary  would  be  her  own  lot.  Therefore  she 
spoke,  smiled,  and  walked  with  Henry  Beaumont,  as  with 
the  only  being  on  earth,  whom,  in  the  sacred  silence  of 
her  soul,  she  would,  till  her  dying  hour,  perfectly  love. 
He  could  not  penetrate  into  her  thoughts ;  he  could  not 
look,  with  those  bold,  bright,  beautiful  eyes,  into  the  cov- 
ert of  her  inner  spirit,  where  they  all  lay  couched  night 
and  day  for  ever ;  he  would  place  his  love  on  some  one  of 
whom  he  had  no  cause  to  be  ashamed,  and  who  would  be 
welcomed  to  the  hall  of  his  fathers ;  he  would  then  only 
bestow  a  passing  smile,  or  word,  upon  the  orphan  ;|but 
she,  the  orphan  herself,  would  cherish  him  in  blameless 
and  indulged  passion  in  her  bosom ;  and  call  down  the 
blessing  of  God,  morning  and  evening,  and  many  a  time 
beside,  on  the  beads  of  himself,  his  wife,  whoever  she 
might  be,  and  the  children  that  might  rise  up,  like  flowers, 
around  their  feet.  A  love  so  hopeless ;  so  pure ;  so  unsel- 
fish ;  and  so  unknown,  it  surely  could  be  no  sin  for  her 
to  cherish,  who  had  no  relations  of  her  own,  and  few 
friends  indeed,  —  friends  doomed,  no  doubt,  to  be  fewer 
still,  year  after  year,  till  at  last  she  might  have  none  to 
comfort  her  but  her  sweet  Constance,  whom  other  affec- 
tions might  also  keep  too  often  away,  and  the  image  of 
that  brother;  an  image  which  engraven  on  her  heart, 
could  only  cease  to  be,  when  that  heart  was  broken,  or  had 
wasted  and  withered  away  into  the  dust. 

Helen  was  walking  one  evening  by  the  river-side,  and 
had  descended  into  a  small  green  glade  on  a  wooded 
bank,  from  which  there  was  a  cheerful  and  splendid  pros- 
pect of  the  town  and  the  rich  country  rpund,  ^hen  Henry 
Beaumont  was  at  her  side,  and  taking  her  hand  into  his, 
pressed  it  to  his  heart,  and  then  led  her  to  a  stone  sett 
beside  a  little  spring  that  bubbled  up  through  the  roots  of 
the  trees,  and  danced  its  short  silvery  course  down  into 
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the  Tweed.  Poor  Helen's  breath  came  quickly  when  he 
pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  and  with  a  few  burning  kisses 
and  breathing  words,  declared  his  love  and  passion,  and 
that  she  must  become  his  wife.  A  pang  of  joy  went 
through  her  heart,  and  she  could  just  faintly  utter,  "  Your 
wife  !  "  **  Yes —  my  wife;  say  that  it  will  be  so ;  and 
may  God  forget  me  if  T  am  not  kind  to  you  —  my  best  and 
most  beautiful  Helen  —  all  the  days  of  my  life  !  '*  **  Oh  I 
Sir ;  you  could  be  unkind  to  no  one ;  but  think  —  oh  think 
—  who  I  am  —  unfit  and  unworthy  to  be  the  wife  of  Henry 
Beaumont !  "  He  had  an  eloquent  tongue  ;  an  eloquent 
eye ;  -^  and  there  was  eloquence  in  the  throbbing  and 
beating  of  the  heart  that  swelled  his  manly  breast.  He 
held  Helen  in  his  arms,  as  if  she  had  been  a  frightened 
and  palpitating  dove ;  and  she  wished  not  to  be  released 
from  that  dear  embrace.  She,  the  poor,  despised  and 
slighted  orphan,  heard  herself  blessed  by  him  who  was. 
the  pride  and  flower  of  Scotland's  youth ;  his  gentle,  and 
tender,  and  respectful  kisses  stirred  up  all  the  holy 
thoughts  that  she  had  hidden  in  her  heart,  that  they  might 
lie  there  unseen  forever  ;•  and  in  that  trance  of  bliss,  they 
all  overflowed;  and  a  few  words  of  confessed  affection 
escaped  her  lips.  **  Yes;  I  love  you  beyond  life  and  my 
own  soul ;  but  never,  never,  Sir,  may  I  be  your  wife. 
Think  who  you  are ;  and  then  who  am  I ;  and  a  voice 
will  tell  you  that  we  can  never  be  united."  With  these 
words  she  broke  from  his  arras,  and  knelt  down,  nor  was 
it  in  his  power,  so  confounded  was  he,  for  a  few  minutes 
to  lift  her  up.  "  But  though  I  know  you  can  never  mar- 
ry me,  remember  — oh  !  never,  never  cease  to  remember, 
that  I  fell  down  on  my  knees  before  you  :  an(f  vowed  be- 
fore that  God  who  has  hitherto  preserved  me  in  innocence 
and  peace,  to  devote  myself  henceforth  to  your  love. 
Enough  will  it  be  for  nie  to  cherish  your  image  for  ever 
in  my  heart;  to  weep  with  joy  when  I  hear  you  are  happy  ; 
never  to  repine,  nor  envy  her  happiness  who  may  one 
day  lie  in  your  bosom  ;  but  since  God  sent  me  into  the 
world  an  orphan  unhappily  born,  let  me  strive  to  subdue 
ray  soul  to  an  orphan's  fate,  and  submit  quietly  and  pi- 
ously to  the  solitary  years  that  may  be  awaiting  me,  when 
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my  mother's  gray  hairs  are  covered  with  darkness.  Now, 
Sir ;  now,  my  beloved  Henry  Beaumont,  let  us  either 
part,  or  walk  away  in  silence,  from  this  spot,  which  to 
me  will  be  ever  a  hallowed  place ;  for  of  love  and  marriage 
never  more  must  our  speech  be ;  they  are  not  for  us  " 

Helen  separated  from  her  lover  within  a  mile  of  her 
home ;  and  had,  on  her  arrival  there,  sufficiently  recovered 
her  self-command  to  be  able  to  appear  composed  before 
Mrs.  Montgomery;  but  she  had  never  concealed  from 
her  dear  mother  any  incident  that  affected  her  happiness, 
and  she  knew  that  it  was  now  her  duty  to  make  a  full 
disclosure  of  what  had  passed.  She  did  so ;  and  had  the 
satisfaction  to  find  that  her  conduct  brought  tears  of  joy 
into  her  mother's  eyes.  The  good  old  lady  assured  her 
that  God  would  reward  her  for  the  high-principled  sacri- 
fice she  had  made ;  and  on  retiring  to  her  bed-room  at 
night,  she  blessed  her  orphan  with  more  than  wonted  fer- 
vor and  solemnity. 

No  sleep  was  there  this  night  for  Helen  Eyre.  She 
had  made  a  great  sacrifice ;  and  nature  now  rose  up 
against  it.  Why  should  she  not  become  the  wife  of 
Henry  Beaumont,  if  he  loved  her,  as  he  said,  better  than 
all  the  world?  Ought  her  birth  to  be  a  bar  between  her 
and  a  whole  life  of  bliss?  Would  she  be  violating  any 
duty  ;  doing  injury  or  wrong  to  any  living  creature:  by 
yielding  herself  up  in  wedlock  to  the  man  she  so  tenderly 
loved,  and  whom,  she  knew,  she  could  make  happy? 
Were  all  the  deepest  —  holiest  —  most  awful  affections  of 
the  soul  to  be  denied  to  him  and  to  her,  merely  because 
their  union  might  offend  a  prejudice,  or  at  best  a  feeling 
that  surely  never  could  be  vital,  nor  set  in  just  opposition 
to  all  that  the  human  soul  felt  to  be  sanctified  in  its  exist- 
ence? What  if  his  mother  were  to  be  offended;  might 
she  not  be  soothed  and  reconciled  by  constant  esteem  and 
humble  respect,  and  be  brought  at  last  to  look  without 
reproachful  eyes  on  the  orphan  who  made  her  son  happy  ? 
But  then,  this  prejudice  against  her  she  knew  to  be  with 
many  "  a  second  nature ;"  and  that  it  could  not  be  root- 
ed out  without  shaking  perhaps  many  more  feelings, 
which,  although  not  necessarily  connected  with  it,  had 
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been  so  intertwined  with  it  during  the  progress  of  life, 
that  they  too  might  suffer ;  so  that  to  overcome  this  senti- 
ment against  her,  a  radical  change  or  revolution  never 
to  be  hoped  for  must  take  place  in  the  mind  of  Mrs. 
Beaumont.  She  saw,  too,  that  Mrs.  Montgomery  felt  as 
she  felt;  and  had  approved  of  her  conduct,  solely  because 
she  knew  that  Henry's  high-born  and  haughty  mother 
would  never  acknowledge  her  as  his  bride.  So  Helen 
rose  with  the  light ;  and  as  the  bright,  cheerful,  ringing 
morn  advanced,  her  heart  was  insensibly  restored  to  its 
former  serenity ;  and  the  orphan  was  once  more  happy 
and  contented  with  her  lot. 

Then,  too,  she  thought  what  a  heartless  am  it  would 
be  even  if  her  marriage  with  Henry  Beaumont  could 
take  place,  to  leave  her  old  mother,  who  was  now  so 
weak  and  frail.  She  had  been  taken,  when  a  baby  only 
a  few  days  old,  under  the  protection  of  that  saint ;  and 
would  she  fly  off  on  the  wings  of  a  selfish  and  ungrateful 
love,  and,  forgetting  those  tottering  steps  and  dim  eyes, 
sink  into  the  bosom  of  one  whom  she  had  known  for  a 
few  weeks  only,  and  to  whom  she  owed  nothing  but  a 
few  impassioned  words  and  vows?  Such  thoughts  came 
across  her  heart.  But  she  was  no  weak  enthusiast  even 
in  virtue.  And  her  own  pure  heart  told  her,  that  though 
it  would  never  have  allowed  her  to  leave  her  mother,  who 
was  much  broken  down,  and  too  plainly  sinking  into  the 
grave,  yet  that  she  might,  without  any  violation  or  forget- 
fuiness  of  her  filial  duties,  have  given  Henry  Beaumont  a 
pledge  to  become  his  wife,  when  the  event  she  feared  and 
shuddered  indeed  to  name,  but  which  every  one  knew  wail 
near,  had  taken  place.  All  these  were  bewildering 
thoughts;  and  when  poor  Helen  went  into  her  mother's 
room,  which  she  did  every  morning  at  a  stated  hour,  her 
heart  was  laboring  under  a  heavy  load  of  emotion. 

Helen  drew  the  curtains,  and  was  about  to  kneel  down 
at  the  bedside,  and  bless  her  aged  benefactress  in  prayer. 
But  it  seemed  that  she  had  not  yet  awoke;  and,  stooping 
down,  the  orphan  affectionately  whispered  a  few  words 
into  her  ear,  that  she  might  gently  dispel  the  slumber. 
But  that  was  a  sleep  which  neither  low  whisper  nor  loud 
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thander-crash  might  disturb.  Helen  knew  that  her  moth- 
er was  dead !  And,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  for  her 
heart  was  the  mistress,  and  not  the  slave  of  its  passions, 
she  fainted  at  the  sight  of  the  motionless  body,  with  her 
arms  laid  softly  on  its  breast. 

Before  the  sun  had  reached  its  meridian,  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Montgomery  was  known  for  many  miles  round  the 
town  where  she  had  led  more  than  twenty  years  of  a  be- 
nign and  charitable  life.  The  melancholy  tidings  soon 
reached  the  Hirst,  and  Constance  Beaumont  flew  to  com- 
fort her  dearest  friend.  Nor  did  her  mother,  who  yet 
knew  nothing  of  Henry's  avowal  of  his  love  to  Helen, 
think  of  preventing  Constance  from  carrying  comfort  to 
the  bereaved  orphan.  Hers  was  a  proud  but  a  warm 
heart ;  and  having  truly  loved  Mrs.  Montgomery,  it  was 
in  tears  that  she  saw  Constance  depart  to  cheer  the  poor 
creature  who  was  now  sitting  by  the  corpse  of  her  whom 
she  had  loved  and  respected  from  childhood,  and  whom 
she  was,  ere  long,  to  follow  to  the  grave.  That  thought 
of  their  ages  being  the  same,  was  at  once  tender  and 
solemn ;  and  something  of  the  sanctity  of  that  pure  an- 
mingled  affection  with  which  she  regarded  the  memory 
of  Mrs.  Montgomery,  could  not  but  attach  to  Helen 
Eyre,  who  had  so  long  tended  her  declining  age,  and 
repaid,  by  the  most  beautiful  constancy  of  filial  love, 
the  cares  which  had  been  lavished,  in  the  warmth  of  na- 
ture and  the  charity  of  Christian  faith,  upon  her  orphan 
head. 

Helen  knew  that  Constance  would,  immediately  on 
hearing  of  Mrs.  Montgomery's  death,  write  her  a  letter 
of  tender  condolence  ;  but  she  was  not  prepared  for  such 
excessive  kindness,  when  that  most  amiable  girl  opened 
her  bed-room  door  with  her  own  hand,  and  with  soft 
steps  and  streaming  eyes,  went  up  to  her  and  kissed  her 
cheek.  The  orphan  felt  in  that  embrace,  that  she  was 
not  yet  solitary  in  the  w^orld.  There  was  nothing  to 
'break  this  friendship,  although  much  to  crush  that  other 
love,  and  she  was  glad,  even  in  her  sorrow,  to  know, 
that  through  all  the  changes  and  chances  of  this  life, 
she  would  still  hold   a  place  in  the  heart  of  Constance 
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Beaumont.  The  dead  stillness  of  the  house  was  sup- 
portable, now  that  the  arm  of  her  sister  was  round  her 
neck  —  and  they  soon  went  hand  in  hand  together,  and 
gazed  on  the  beautifully  serene  countenance  of  her  whose 
spirit  was  in  heaven.  Of  the  two,  Constance  most  loudly 
wept,  for  her  tears  fell  more  for  the  living  than  the  dead. 
Who  in  all  the  world  could  be  more  solitary  than  the 
orphan  Helen  Eyre?  Yet  her  brow  —  eyes  —  cheeks 
and  lips  were  all  calm  —  there  was  no  agitation  —  noth- 
ing like  despair  in  her  quiet  motions  —  and  the  light  of 
God's  mercy  shone  radiantly  upon  her  as  she  knelt  down 
to  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  in  that  desolate  house.  Never 
before  had  the  full  perfection  of  her  character  been  made 
manifest.  Now  it  was  tried,  and  met  the  sudden  and 
severe  demand.  Her  voice  faltered  not,  nor  did  her 
heart  quake.  She  was  alone  on  the  earth  —  but  God  was 
in  heaven —  ajid  with  that  sublime  thought  Helen  Eyre 
was  now  stronger  in  her  utter  destitution,  than  if  without 
it  she  had  been  entrenched  in  the  midst  of  a  host  of  mor- 
tal friends.  The  spirit  of  her  piety  kindled  that  too  of 
her  beloved  Constance  —  and  they  sat  together  in  the 
silent  house,  or  in  the  twilight  walked  out  among  the  se- 
cret trees,  perfectly  composed  and  happy,  till  the  day  of 
the  funeral. 

That  day  was,  indeed,  one  of  sore  trial  —  and  Helen 
needed  the  support  of  her  friend.  Often,  often  —  on  every 
day  since  her  death,  had  she  stolen  into  the  room  where 
her  mother  lay,  and  sat  by  the  bedside  as  motionless  as 
the  figure  that  lay  there ;  but  the  hour  was  come  when 
these  visits  were  to  end,  and  the  phantom  was  to  be  borne 
off  into  the  chambers  of  decay.  In  the  silence  of  her 
darkened  bedroom,  with  Constance  sitting  at  her  couch, 
the  orphan  heard  the  frequent  feet  of  the  company  assem- 
bling at  the  funeral.  The  friends  were  silent.  At  last 
the  funeral  was  heard  to  be  departing  from  the  house.  At 
that  moment  Helen  rose,  and  looking  through  an  opening 
of  the  darkened  window,  she  saw  the  bier  in  motion  — 
slowly  borne  away  up  the  avenue,  below  the  shadow  of 
the  trees.  A  tall  figure  was  at  the  right  side  of  the  coffin 
—  one  of  the  mourners.     It  was  Henry  Beaumont ;  his 
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head  was  bowed  down,  and  his  face  sedate  ia  a  manly 
sorrow.  **  See  how  my  brother  weeps !  "  said  Constance : 
and  Helen  did  not  fear  then  to  call  down  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  bis  head,  and  then  turning  to  Constance,  she 
said,  "  Happy,  happy  art  thou  to  have  such  a  brother  1 " 
And  as  they  were  kissing  3acb  other,  the  funeral  disap- 
peared. 

Two  days  after  the  funeral,  Mrs.  Beaunaont  came  for 
her  daughter.  She  behaved  with  the  greatest  tenderness 
and  sympathy  to  Helen  Eyre,  and  had  not  sat  long  in 
company  with  the  orphan  till  her  soul  was  even  awed  by 
the  sanctity  of  her  resignation.  The  flowers  that  the  old 
lady  had  sp  carefully  attended  did  not  miss  her  hands; 
the  room  bore  no  marks  of  the  distraction  or  forgetful- 
ness  of  passionate  grief;  Helen's  dress  was  simple  and 
graceful  as  ever ;  and  except  that  her  face  was  somewhat 
wan,  and  her  voice  occasionally  tremulous,  there  were  no 
other  outward  symptoms  of  sorrow.  If  the  orphan  had 
thought  of  the  future,  it  was  plain  that  she  felt  that  vista 
to  terminate  in  the  mystery  of  a  darkness  spread  out  in 
mercy  from  the  hollow  of  God's  awful  band,  and  that  she 
was  not  about  to  terrify  herself  with  phantoms  of  her  own 
creation.  If  sorrow,  sickness,  or  desertion  by  friends, 
were  to  be  her  lot,  she  would  lay  her  hands  upon  the  Bible, 
and  endure  the  decree.  But  from  the  mildness  of  her 
expressive  countenance,  it  seemed  that  her  heart  was  con- 
fined chiefly  to  dreams  of  the  happy  past  She  had  no 
sins  —  and  not  many  frailties  with  which  to  reproach 
herself — for  these  her  contrition  needed  not  to  be  bitter 

—  no  harsh  or  hasty  words  —  no  unamiable  or  unfilial 
looks  had  ever  passed  from  her  towards  her  benefactress 

—  and  as  the  humblest  are  permitted  to  enjoy  the  delight 
of  conscious  piety,  and  of  a  sincere  wish  to  do  well,  so 
was  Helen  Eyre  now  happy  in  the  remembrance  of  all 
her  affection  to  her  mother,  and  of  every  little  daily  and 
hourly  act  performed,  not  from  duty,  but  in  love. 

Mrs.  Montgromery  had  bequeathed  to  the  orphan  the 
pleasant  dwelling  in  which  she  had  passed  all  her  days; 
and  Helen  desired  no  other  place  of  retirement  till  she 
should  be  called  to  the  last  final  and  profound  repose. 
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The  sacred  influence  of  death  had  quite  suppressed  — 
not  extinguished  her  pure  passion  for  Henry  Beaumont ; 
and,  without  agitation,  she  sat  now  in  the  presence  of  his 
stately  mother,  nor  feared  e^er  to  deserve  her  frowns. 
She  had  seen  Henry  walking  and  weeping,  mourning  by 
the  side  of  that  coffin,  and  the  remembrance  was  now  sad 
and  delightful  to  her  soul;  nor,  if  he  could  be  happy 
without  her,  did  she  wish  ever  to  behold  him  more.  A 
lonely  life  needed  not  to  be  a  melancholy  one.  She  had 
stores  for  thought  laid  up  in  her  heart,  young  as  it  was, 
and  powers  of  thought,  too,  confirmed  by  nature,  and 
strengthened  by  contented  innocence.  And  she  feared 
not,  when  the  years  of  her  youth  had  glided  away  in  the 
seclusion  of  those  peaceful  shades,  that  age  would  bring 
its  own  happiness  and  its  own  wisdom,  nor  was  there  any 
reason  to  fear  even  the  coming  on  of  feeble  footsteps  and 
of  gray  hairs.  Henry  Beaumont's  impassioned  vows  never 
could  be  realized  ;  but  that  place  where  she  had  heard 
them  might  be  visited  often  and  often  —  and  hers,  she 
knew,  was  not  a  weak  and  repining  heart,  that  would  die 
of  hopeless  and  unfortunate  love. 

While  they  were  sitting  together  calmly  and  kindly, 
and  the  time  was  just  at  hand  when  Constance  was  about 
to  give  her  friend  a  farewell  kiss,  she  saw  her  brother 
coming  down  the  avenue,  and  could  not  but  feel  agitated 
at  his  approach.  For  although  Helen  had  said  nothing 
to  her  of  the  avowal  of  his  sentiments,  he  had  himself 
told  his  sister  of  all  that  had  happened,  and  sworn  her  for 
the  present  to  secrecy.  He  entered  the  room,  not  with 
the  same  fervent  air  and  expression  as  when  they  last 
met,  but  with  a  tenderness  that  was  far  more  irresistible 
to  poor  Helen's  soul.  A  visit  to  an  orphan  who  had  just 
buried  her  best  —  not  her  only  friend  —  was  not  to  be  a 
visit  of  avowed  love,  but  of  sympathy  and  condolence  ; 
and  Henry  looked  upon  her  with  such  profound  pity,  and 
such  consoling  gentleness  of  eye  and  voice,  that  his  mother 
saw  and  felt  that  Helen  Eyre  was  dearer  to  him  than 
life.  That  sudden  conviction  gaye  her  a  pang,  and  her 
countenance  fell  and  was  darkened.  It  is  a  sore  afflic- 
tion to  a  mother's  heart  to  have  her  fond,  and  proud,  and 
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aspiring  hopes  of  an  only  son  crushed,  and  nothing  sub- 
stituted in  their  stead,  but  what  she  conceives  dishonor 
and  degradation.  But  she  knew  the  depth  of  her  son's 
affection  for  Helen  Eyre  from  his  anxiety  to  restrain  add 
conceal  it ;  and  being  well  aware  of  his  determined  char- 
acter, she  perceived  that  there  was  no  chance  of  averting 
from  her  house  the  stain  of  such  a  marriage,  except  it 
were  i'^  be  found  in  the  quiet  and  humble  soul  of  the 
orpham,  who  might  be  dissuaded  from  entering  into  a 
family  to  which  an  alliance  with  her  would  be  considered 
a  disgrace.  Mrs.  Beaumont's  agitation  at  last  became 
manifest ;  and,  as  frequently  feelings  are  brought  to  a 
crisis  of  a  sudden,  and  by  some  unexpected  movement  or 
sally  of  temper,  so  was  it  now  —  for  Henry  discerned 
what  was  passing  in  his  mother's  mind  —  and  from  an 
uncontrollable  impulse,  avowed  his  love  for  Helen  Eyre, 
and  his  resolution  to  make  her  his  wife.  '^  She  has  con- 
fessed that  she  loves  me,  and  no  power  on  earth  has  a 
right  to  keep  us  asunder  :  —  mother,  I  grieve  to  offend 
or  distress  you,  but  you  must  receive  Helen  Eyre  as  your 
daughter." 

At  any  other  time  this  bold  avowal  would  have  sent  as 
much  anger  as  grief  into  the  proud  spirit  of  Mrs.  Beau- 
mont. But  she  had  loved  her  dead  friend  with  exceeding 
affection  —  her  voice  seemed  yet  to  whisper  albng  the 
walls  —  they  were  all  sitting  together  in  deep  mourning 
for  her  loss  —  and  the  meek  face  of  the  guileless  orphan 
was  enough  to  quiet  all  angry  emotion,  and  to  inspire 
something  of  the  same  calm  spirit  with  which  it  was  so 
serenely  suffused.  Helen  sat  almost  unmoved,  nor  did 
she  utter  a  word.  But  Henry's  mood  soon  changed,  and 
he  knelt  down  at  his  mother's  feet,  along  with  the  affec- 
tionate Constance.  Each  took  hold  of  one  of  her  hands, 
kissed  it,  and  bathed  it  in  tears.  "  Oh,  mother  1  withhold 
not  your  blessings  from  sweet  Helen  Eyre,"  said  Con- 
stance, with  a  dewy  voice  of  supplication  :  "  you  know 
she  will  be  the  blessing  of  Henry's  life  here,  and  prepare 
his  soul  for  heaven  :  —  you  know  that  she  will  be  as  lov- 
ing and  dutiful  a  daughter  even  as  myself: »- you  know 
how  your  friend  loved  her,  and  blessed  her  name  to  you, 
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and  wept  for  the  sake  of  all  her  goodness.  Oh,  mother  I 
fear  not  that  this  marriage  wants  only  your  sanction  to 
make  it  a  happy  marriage  indeed  I "  The  lady's  heart  was 
melted  within  her,  and  she  said,  '*  Helen  Eyre,  thou  art 
an  orphan  no  more  —  come  and  kneel  down  between  my 
children."  Helen  did  so  with  many  sobs  of  overwhelming 
happiness,  and  bowed  down  her  head  almost  to  thi  floor. 
The  mother  of  her  lover  laid  her  hand  upon  that  head, 
and  hlessed  her  in  God's  holy  name ;  and  then  all  tl^ree 
rising  from  their  knees,  Henry  Beaumont  pressed  Helen 
Eyre  to  his  bosom,  and  kissed  away  her  tears  then  and  for 
ever. 
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PREFACE 


TO    THE    AMERICAN    EDITION. 


It  is  singular  to  say,  this  delightful  story  is 
but  little  known  in  this  country,  while  among 
our  English  neighbors  scarcely  any  one  who  pre- 
tends to  a  love  of  reading,  but  is  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  its  pages.  On  its  appearance  it  at 
once  received  the  enthusiastic  favor  of  the  public, 
and  continues  to  this  day  to  increase  in  popularity, 
in  proportion  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  through- 
out society.  Although  entirely  a  transcript  of  Scot- 
tish life  and  manners,  and  consequently  occasion- 
ally tinged  with  a  native  idiom,  it  is  nevertheless 
\iirritten  in  so  simple,  natural  and  pathetic  a  style, 
that  this  characteristic  bepomes  rather  a  beauty 
than  a  blemish.  Like  all  of  our  author's  writings, 
it  abounds  with  the  most  graphic  portraits  from 
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life ; — ^no  gloomy  abstractions,  no  unnatural  images, 
intrude  themselves  into  his  pages ;  but  a  fresh,  vig- 
orous and  vivid  spirit  runs  through  every  scene  and 
object,  rendered  still  more  vivid  by  the  fervent  love 
that  he  displays  for  his  country.  Wilson,  though 
not  so  general  a  writer  as  was  the  immortal  Scottj 
is  in  no  way  inferior  to  him  in  his  descriptions 
of  lowly  life,  while  his  *^  Foresters,"  "Lights  and 
Shadows,"  with  this  beautiful  production,  will 
stand  as  compeers,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases  rivals 
to  the  finest  of  that  writer's  creations. 

We  can  well  remember,  on  its  publication,  the 
deep  and  universal  excitement  it  caused  throughout 
Scotland,  more  particularly  among  the  inhabitants* 
of  the  Scottish  metropolis,  where,  and  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood,  the  principal  scenes  and  in- 
cidents are  placed.  Nothing  else  was  talked  of  in 
all  circles,  while  every  cot,  glen,  bush,  and  bower 
of  the  sylvan  Braid  were  visited  by  admirers,  each 
one  picturing  in  his  imagination  some  object  similar 
in  form,  and  associating  it  with  that  described  by 
the  novelist.  Edition  upon  edition  multiplied,  till 
its  fame  became  as  general  throughout  England; 
and  had  its  author  never  before  or  since  delighted 
the  world  with  his  splendid  genius,  it  alone  would 
have  secured  for  him  the  first  rank  among  im- 
aginative writers. 

The  sweet  Margaret  is  the  most  natural  and  af- 
fecting picture  of  female  innocence  that  was  ever 
drawn.   A  young,  pure  and  beautiful  being,  doomed 
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to  drain  the  veriest  dregs  of  human  bitterness, — 
walking  ever  in  the  shadow  of  calamity,  yet  shed- 
ding her  smiles  of  beauty  and  bliss  on  all  around. 
If  a  happy  hope  springs  up  in  her  bosom  it  is  in  a 
moment  blighted  by  affliction  ;  yet  no  complaints, 
no  repining  escapeth  her.  The  strong  ties  that 
link  heart  to  heart  are  torn  asunder ;  father,  mother, 
and  sisters  are  stricken  down  ;  her  loved  and  only 
brother  is  far  away  on  the  wilderness  of  waters ; 
the  fair  creature  feels  herself  an  orphan  in  the  land 
of  her  fathers,  yet  strong  in  the  faith  that  "  sur- 
passeth  all  understanding,"  she  meekly  and  firmly 
moves  on  in  her  path  of  trial,  bowing  submissively 
to  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  that  Providence,  who 
in  his  own  wise  time  prepareth  for  her  a  home  of 
happiness  and  peace. 

A  popular  writer  has  said  that  "  the  authors  of 
the  best  novels  and  romances  are  among  the  truest 
benefactors  of  their  species.  Their  works  convey- 
ing in  their  most  attractive  form  lessons  of  the 
most  genial  wisdom ;  giving  to  a  vast  class,  who 
by  no  means  would  be  carried  beyond  the  most 
contracted  ranges  of  emotion,  an  interest  in  things 
out  of  themselves,  and  a  perception  of  grandeur 
and  of  beauty,  of  which  otherwise  they  might  ever 
have  lived  unconscious."  Pity  for  fictitious  suffer- 
ings is,  indeed,  very  inferior  to  that  sympathy  with 
the  universal  heart  of  man,  which  inspires  real  self 
sacrifice  ;  but  it  is  better  ever  to  be  moved  by  its 
tenderness,  than  wholly  to  be  ignorant  of  the  joy 
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of  natural  tears.  The  spirit  of  these  remarks  is 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  ''  Trials  of  Margaret 
Lindsay,"  for  in  the  whole  range  of  fictitious  writ- 
ing we  know  of  no  work  wherein  the  feelings  are 
so  strongly,  yet  pleasurably  and  instructively  ex- 
cited, and  a  moral,  religious  and  useful  lesson  is  so 
naturally  conveyed.  b.  h. 


THE    TRIALS 


OF 


MARGARET    LYNDSAY. 


CHAPTER    I. 

Thirty  years  ago  there  stood,  under  the  shelter  of  the 
highest  line  of  the  Braid-hills,  a  cluster  of  cottages,  re- 
markable for  their  romantic,  yet  homely  beauty.  A  few 
intermingled  sycamore  and  horse-chestnut  trees  rising  in 
the  midst  of  them,  and  seeming  to  belong  to  all  alike, 
connected  these  lowly  dwellings  in  one  spirit  of  content* 
nient  and  peace;  so  that  they  looked  as  if  inhabited  by 
a  few  families  bound  together  by  the  ties  of  blood,  and 
following  the  same  quiet  and  retired  occupation.  Each 
had  its  own  small  garden  in  front,  enclosed  by  its  haw- 
thorn and  sweetbriar  hedge,  and  humming  cheerfully~with 
its  own  hive  of  bees.  Behind  the  hamlet  was  an  old  pas- 
turage, not  wholly  cleared  of  furze,  fern,  and  broom, 
and  shaded  by  a  wood  on  the  hill-side,  in  whose  thick 
covert  the  blackbirds  and  linnets  built  their  nests,  and 
v^here  they  were  heard  singing,  from  a  great  distance,  in 
the  calm  of  the  morning  or  evening  sunlight.  The  rich 
cultivation  that  belongs  to  the  neighborhood  of  a  large 
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city  came  close  up  to  the  pastoral  booods  of  this  almost 
suburban  village, — and  was  stopt  in  its  progress  only  by 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  which,  full  of  little  dells  or 
glens,  guarded  the  green  domain  from  alteration  or 
decay. 

Thus  beautiful  within  itself,  Braehead  had  also  a  com- 
mand over  a  wide  range  of  beauty.  Between  it  and  the 
city  were  many  ancient  and  venerable  groves,  over  which 
the  Castle-rock  lifted  its  battlements ;  while  the  long  high 
pile  of  buildings  terminated  against  the  line  of  the  rural 
Calton-hill  and  the  magnificent  ridge  of  the  Salisbury 
Craigs.  In  front  a  thousand  inclosures  of  variegated  ver- 
dure stretched  down  to  the  dazzling  Frith  ;  and  far  off, 
to  the  west,  were  the  great  highland  mountains. 

Little  sensible,  perhaps,  were  the  simple  dwellers  io 
Braehead  of  the  pleasures  which  such  scenes  inspire ;  for 
they  were  the  children  of  labour  and  poverty ;  yet  Nature 
wastes  not  her  power  in  vain,  and  no  doubt  it  mingles 
unconsciously  with  the  happiness  of  every  human  heart. 
The  rising  and  setting  sun,  as  its  light  burnishes  the  cot- 
tage window,  does,  more  than  merely  awaken  to  toil,  or 
give  a  welcome  summons  to  rest — and  in  a  country  like 
Scotland,  where  thoughtful  intelligence  has  long  been 
the  character  of  lowly  life,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
even  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  are  ever  wholly  in- 
different to  the  wonderful  works  of  God. 

In  this  hamlet  lived  the  family  of  Walter  Lyndsay,  the 
narrative  of  whose  fortunes  may  perhaps  not  be  unaffect- 
ing  to  those  who  feel  a  deep  interest  in  every  exhibitiop, 
however  humble,  of  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  strength 
and  the  weakness  of  the  human  heart. 

Walter  Lyndsay  was  the  son  of  a  man  of  education 
and  talent,  who  had  followed  the  hard  and  ill-requited 
profession  of  a  surgeon  in  a  small  country  parish,  and 
ha^  died,  of  a  rapid  malady,  in  the  prime  of  life. — The 
boy  had  been  apprenticed  to  a  printer  in  Edinburgh,  a 
friend  of  his  father's,  and  having  excellent  talents  he  had 
been  appointed  foreman  only  a  few  weeks  before  the 
death  of  him  whose  last  moments  were  made  happy  by 
thoughts  of  his  only  son's  good  conduct  and  prosperity. 
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As  his  wife  and  that  son  were  watching  by  the  bed-side 
the  approach  of  the  fatal  hour,  the^  dying  man  asked  Wal- 
ter to  read  to  him  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  St.  John. 
As  the  youth's  faltering  voice  had  finished  the  twenty- 
sixth  and  twenty-seventh  verses,  his  father  asked  him  to 
repeat  them — and  it  was  done. 

"  When  Jesus,  therefore,  saw  his  mother  and  the  disci- 
ple standing  by  whom  he  loved,  he  saith  unto  his  mother, 
Woman,  behold  thy  son  1 

'*  Then  saith  he  to  the  disciple.  Behold  thy  mother  I 
and  from  that  hour  that  disciple  took  her  unto  his  owd 
home." 

At  these  words,  his  father  folded  his  hands  together 
across  his  breast,  and  that  was  the  last  perceptible  mo^ 
ti«i.  His  wife  saw  she  was  a  widow — and  looked  altet- 
ternately  towards  the  bed  that  now  bore  her  husband's 
corpse,  and  her  onfy  son  with  the  Bible  yet  unclosed  upon 
his  knees.  There  was  no  shriek  in  that  silent  room — 
only  a  few  sobs  and  some  natural  tears.  This  widow  did 
not  belong  to  a  faint-hearted  and  repining  race.  Her 
forefathers  had  been  servants  of  God  in  tribulation  and 
anguish, — and  she  had  swerved  not  from  their  pure  and 
high  faith,  in  the  midst  of  her  own  many  afflictions.  She 
went  solemnly  up  to  the  clay,  and  kissed  once  and  again 
the  same  dead  smile, — and  from  that  hour  thought  of  her 
husband's  soul  in  heaven,  not  of  the  mortal  weeds  which 
it  had  dropt  to  decay. 

Adam  Lyndsay  died  poor;  and  after  his  small  debts 
and  the  expenses  of  his  decent  funeral  had  been  paid,  it 
appeared  that  nothing  remained  to  his  widow.  They  had 
brought  up  respectably  several  children,  who  had  all  died 
in  the  bloom  of  youth,  except  Walter,  and  their  slendet 
means  had  also  been  diminished  by  various  unforeseen, 
raisibrtunes.  Walter's  kind  heart  was  glad  within  him, 
when  he  saw  his  mother  perfectly  resigned  in  her  utter 
destitution,  and  so  did  the  widow's  heart  sing  for  joy, 
when  her  son  told  her,  that  during  his  lifetime  she  should 
never  want,  but  must  come  and  sit  at  her  wheel,  peace- 
fully and  cheerfully,  by  his  own  fireside.  She  felt  it 
was  a  pure  and  deep  happ^niess  prepared  by  Nature  fot- 
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her  8ouI  to  be  supporte^d,  in  her  old  age,  by  the  son  whom 
alone  God  had  spared  out  of  all  her  fair  flock ;  and  when, 
on  that  night  of  her  widowhood,  she  knelt  down  in  soli- 
tary prayer,  she  blessed  God  for  that  delightful  and  holy 
dependence,  in  which  she  was  thenceforth  to  rely  on  her 
first-born. 

A  few  days  afler  the  funeral,  Walter  Lyndsay  went  to 
inquire  for  the  health  of  Gilbert  Craig,  one  of  his  father's 
best  friends,  who  had  been  taken  ill  in  the  church-yard 
during  the  funeral,  and  led  away  before  the  sods  had  been 
smoothed  down  over  the  grave.  Walter  met  the  daughter 
of  the  old  man  at  the  door,  and  there  was  no  need  of 
words  to  tell  him  that  she  was  an  orphan.  Alice  Craig 
had,  from  childhood,  been  so  intimate  with  the  family  of 
the  Lindsays,  that  she  considered  Walter  quite  in  the 
light  of  a  brother  She  now  wept  piteously,  and  would 
not  be  comforted.  After  an  hour  passed  in  the  dim  and 
desolate  house,  poor  Alice  said  to  him,-—"  Ohj  Walter, 
1  know  not  what  is  to  become  of  me ;  I  haT^  no  rela- 
tions but  my  uncle,  and  he,  you  know,  does  not  like  us. 
Will  you  speak  to  your  mother  before  you  go  back  to 
Edinburgh,  and  prevail  on  her  to  let  me  lodge  with  her 
as  a  servant?  I  will  be  careful  of  her  and  hers;  and 
will  work  late  and  early  for  my  bread.  My  fa^er  wept ; 
— yes,  forgetful  of  himself,  he  wept,  a  little  before  he 
died,  for  my  sake.  He  prayed  that  your  mother  would 
be  kind  to  me,— and  made  me  promise  that  I  would  live 
with  her,  if  she  would  take  me,  as  a  servant." 

Walter  looked  at  Alice  as  she  uttered  these  humble 
words  with  a  pale  face  and  anxious  eyes,  and  he  thought 
on  the  strict  friendship  there  had  so  long  been  between 
their  dead  fathers.  He  remembered  seeing  Gilberf  s  care- 
worn countenance  at  the  funeral,  overshadowed  with  sor- 
row, and  touched,  although  he  then  knew  it  not,  with 
the  first  ^mptoms  of  a  mortal  sickness.  '*  Your  father, 
Alice,  got  his  death  at  my  father's  funeral."  Her  sobs 
were  not  yet  suppressed,— and  her  sweet  face  was  drenched 
in  tears.  Walter,  afler  a  deep  pause,  went  up  to  her  and 
^ntly  kissing  her  cheek,  said, — "  Yes,  Alice,  you  shall 
live  with  my  mother ;  but  not  as  ft  servant     God  bless 
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you  —  I  will  go  to  my  mother^  and  send  her  to  you. 
The  widow  will  bring  comfort  to  the  orphan." 

It  was  at  that  hour  Walter  Lyndsay  resolved  to  make 
Alice  Craig  his  wife.  She,  in  her  simplicity,  loved  no 
one  else,  and  did  not  think  she  had  so  loved  even  him^ 
90,  after  a  few  months,  they  were  married — and  Walter 
took  his  wife  and  mother  with  him  to  Edinburgh.  They 
had  all  been  born  in  the  country,  and  its  images  were 
silently  gathered  round  their  hearts,  not  to  be  dissevered 
without  a  painful  regret.  Walter's  business  kept  him  all 
day  in  the. city — but  his  humble  dwelling  was  now  as 
much  in  the  country  as  his  father's  house  at  Briary- 
bank^and,  under  the  united  care  of  his  wife  and  mother, 
it  soon  became  by  far  the  prettiest  of  all  the  pretty  cot- 
tages of  Braehead. 

Walter  was  but  a  poor  man,  but  he  was  able  to  sup- 
port his  wife  and  mother  comfortably  and  creditably — 
and  in  that  he  was  rich  to  his  heart's  desire.  They  could 
sit  at  a  frugal  board — they  could  attend  Divine  service 
decently  clad — they  had  even  wherewithal  sometimes  ta 
relieve  the  wants  of  others — poor  neighbors  fallen  into 
decay — or  the  passing  beggar,  wayworn,  famished,  and 
houseless,  and  perhaps  not  less  an  object  of  human  char- 
ity, because  brought  thus  miserably  low  by  his  own  fol- 
lies, vices,  or  crimes. 


CHAPTER    II. 

In  this  same  cottage  they  had  now  lived  nearly  six- 
teen years,  with  various  fluctuations  of  fortune  in  their 
humble  existence,  but  always  rather  above  than  below 
the  world.  They  had  married  very  young — and  were 
both  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  now  that  their  four  chil- 
dren were  fast  growing  up  by  their  side.  Margaret,  the 
eldest,  had   seen  her  fifteenth   birth-day,  Laurence  was 
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a  year  younger,  Esther  eleven,  and  Marion  ten  years 
old. 

Laurence,  who  had  worked  with  his  father,  was  a  fine 
lively  bold  lad,  full  of  fun  and  frolic,  and  liable  to  be 
carried  away  into  idle  and  dangerous  adventures,  by  very 
slight  temptations.  Yet  he  was  a  kind  brother,  and 
wished  always  to  be  a  dutiful  son  ;  so  that,  notwithstand- 
ing his  frequent  failings,  he  had  been  the  life  and  soul 
of  the  house,  which  never  looked  like  itself  when  he 
chanced  to  be  absent.  But  his  heart  lay  towards  a  sea- 
life,  so  he  allowed  himself  to  fall  into  the  way  of  the 
press-gang,  and  sailed  in  a  frigate  to  the  West  Indies. 

Esther  was  blind,  having  lost  her  eyes  in  the  small- 
pox. That  disease  had  sadly  marred  her  beauty,  and  all 
the  neighbors  seemed  at  first  to  grieve  for  its  loss,  almost 
as  much  as  that  of  the  child's  sight,  for  she  had  been 
singularly  fair,  and  they  all  said  that  '*  there  never  had 
been  such  bonny  blue  een,  as  those  that  were  now  white 
in  their  sockets.''  But,  although  her  beauty  was  gone, 
something  even  more  sweet  and  endearing  had  taken .  its 
place  upon  her  countenance.  An  expression  of  constant 
contentment — a  faint  smile,  rarely  overclouded,  was  on 
her  cheeks,  and  about  her  lips ;  and  her  voice  was  the 
sweetest  ever  heard.  She  never  listened  to  any  tune  bat 
she  remembered  it;  and,  before  she  was  nine  years  old, 
she  could  sing  all  the  old  Scottish  airs,  many  of  them  in 
^  way  of  her  own,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more 
pathetic.  She  was  skilful  even  in  needle-work — and  in  a 
few  lessons  from  an  ingenious  blind  man  acquired  the  art 
of  delicately  plaiting  almost  every  ornamental  article  that 
<could  be  framed  of  straw.  And  thus  did  the  blind  child 
contribute  her  mite  to  the  support  of  her  parents' 
ihouse. 

Marion  had  suffered  a  still  severer  affliction.  From  a 
fever  in  which  she  had  struggled  between  life  and  death, 
•she  had  recovered  with  a  stricken  mind.  Something  had 
touched  her  brain  in  the  mystery  of  that  dreaming  disease, 
and  it  was  plain  to  all  that  she  never,  in  this  world,  would 
be  the  same  child  as  before.  But  there  was  nothing 
painful  or  repulsive  about  the  altered  creature ;  on  the 
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contrary,  to  a  stranger  she  seemed  more  than  comraonlj 
pretty  apd  engaging,  and  it  was  not  till  she  spoke  that 
her  condition  appeared.  She  had  been  a  gay  and  intelli- 
gent girl  before  the  fever;  her  forehead  was  open  and 
smooth,  as  if  full  of  sense  and  feeling  ;  and  her  features, 
unchanged,  were  still  fine  beneath  the  vacant  and  bewil- 
dered expression  that  so  mournfully  passed  along  their 
beauty.  Her  parents  never  permitted  her  to  stray  many 
steps  out  of  their  sight ;  but  she  seemed  generally  to  be 
happy,  out  or  in  doors.  Her  silence  often  had  with  it  a 
melancholy  look,  but  it  might  be  the  appearance  and  not 
the  reality  of  grief,  for  immediately  on  being  spoken  to, 
she  came  out  of  these  dim  moods  with  a  careless  smile, 
and  was  made  happy  in  a  moment  with  any  trifle — a  flow- 
er, or  an  insect,  or  any  creature  that  moved  before  her  in 
life.  Well,  indeed,  might  she  be  called  by  a  word,  ten- 
derly and  pitifully  applied  to  those  so  afflicted,  an  "Inno- 
cent; "  yet  now  and  then  she  made  use  of  words,  espec- 
ially in  her  prayers,  that  seemed  in  the  darkness  and 
confusion  of  her  few  erring  thoughts  to  give  intimations 
of  something  not  to  be  explained — something  beyond  the 
reach  of  her  weak  and  bewildered  reason.  A  clear  light 
at  times  broke  in  transitory  streaks  over  the  twilight  of 
her  spirit — so  that,  in  the  profound  meaning  of  that  scrip- 
tural expression,  her  parents  felt  that  "  her  life  was  hid- 
den with  God." 

In  such  a  family,  along  with  much  joy,  there  must  often 
have  been  much  sorrow— when  little  Esther  lost  her  eyes 
— and  when  poor  Marion  came  out  of  the  fever  with  an 
altered  mind  —  and  on  many  other  occasions  besides 
of  unavoidable  trial.  But,  although  disease  had  often 
entered  the  house,  death  had  passed  by,  as  if  relenting  or 
awed  by  the  power  of  their  prayers ;  and  the  blind  white 
eyes  of  Esther,  and  the  wandering  words  of  Marion  made 
these  children  objects  of  deeper  and  tenderer  love,  and,, 
perhaps,  even  of  a  "more  soul-searching  happiness. 

But  even  although  far  greater  afflictions  had  befallen 

this  family,  they  might  have  been  patiently  and  unrepin- 

ingly  borne  by  the  parents,  for  the  sake  of  one  blessing 

alone,  bestowed  upon  them  in  the  eldest  daughter,  Mar- 
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garet.  Even  her  own  mother,  although  to  a  deeply  re* 
Jigious  heart  like  hers,  and  one  also  filled  with  all  maternal 
solicitude,  beauty  seemed  in  a  child  a  possession  rather 
fitted  to  awaken  fear  than  pride,  sorrow  than  joy — even 
she  could  not  look  upon  Margaret  Lyndsay  without  bless- 
ing her  fair  face  and  her  pleasant  form.  And  her  blind 
sister  used  to  say,  ''  Margaret,  I  am  sure,  is  the  bonniest 
lassie  in  a'  the  town,  for  her  voice  is  the  sailest  amang 
them  a',  and  when  I  am  falling  asleep  in  her  arms  at 
night,  her  breath  is  as  sweet  as  that  o'  the  violets  that 
the  gardener  frae  the  Castle  brings,  when  he  comes  for 
my  baskets."  She  was  good,  beautiful,  and  happy — now 
that  youth  was  drawing  upon  her ;  and  after  all  the  trials 
she  afterwards  went  through,  the  same  thing  might  have 
been  said  of  her  with  equal  truth ;  for  that  union  was 
not  then  impaired,  when  the  silver  had  mixed  with  the 
bright  auburn  of  her  hair,  and  when  the  joyful  lustre  of 
her  hazel  eyes  had  been  dimmed  by  perpetual  weeping  of 
solitary  and  hopeless  tears. 

Walter's  mother  was  still  alive — now  an  old  infirm 
woman  j  upwards  of  threescore  and  ten.  She  was  as  acute 
in  her  mind  as  ever,  and  as  warm  in  her  heart ;  but  a 
palsy  had  stricken  her  some  years  before,  and  she  had 
ever  since  been  unable  to  walk.  Dressed  in  a  manner 
rather  above,  but  yet  most  becoming  her  present  very 
humble  lot,  she  sat  in  her  arm-chair  by  the  fire-side,  and, 
with  her  trembling  withered  hands,  and  head  that  was 
slightly  shaken  by  the  effects  of  the  malady,  employed 
herself  in  knitting,  or  in  reading  her  Bible,  or  the  various 
"histories  of  Scotland's  Religious  Martyrs.  The  native 
ease  and  even  dignity  of  her  manner,  accompanied  by  the 
power  of  a  strong  understanding  not  uncultivated,  and  the 
impressive  sanctity  of  old  age,  would  have  been  seen  to 
advantage  in  a  much  higher  rank  of  life.  Her  furrowed 
face,  her  tremulous  hand,  and  her  grey-haired  head, 
moving  in  somewhat  melancholy  guise,  whpUy  obscured 
any  symptoms  of  lowly  birth  or  demeanor,  and  rendered 
lier  such  a  lady-like  matron  as  one  might  have  expected 
to  see  in  the  hereditary  house  of  some  ancient  family. 
She  belonged  to  a  race  that  had  sworn  and  died  for  the 
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Covenant ;  and  with  her  religion  was  a  strong  and  steady 
light,  in  which  all  her  thoughts  lay  like  outward  objects 
distinctly  defined  below  the  sun-shine.  She  was  not  re- 
ligious only  at  the  hour  of  morning  and  evening  prayer, 
and  in  the  house  of  God,  when  she  had  strength  to  go 
there  ;  but  at  all  times  God  was  present  with  her,  and  her 
life  was  happy  in  the  solemn  expectation  of  death.  Her 
grandchildren  often  stood  round  her  knees  with  mingled 
affection,  wonder,  and  awe,  when  she  was  relating  to 
them  true  tales  of  the  martyrs — here,  beautiful  Margaret, 
with  her  head  glittering  like  a  star  before  the  old  woman's 
faded  eye-sight — there,  the  blind  Esther,  sitting  with  her 
face  fixed  on  the  speaker,  as  if  fevery  feature  gazed— and 
there  too,  perhaps,  that  other  harmless  thing  at  times 
shedding  tears,  it  knew  not  why,  that  were  suddenly  dried 
up  again  in  smiles  whose  causeless  and  unintelligible  lus- 
tre was  even  still  more  affecting. 

Such  was  the  family  of  the  Lyndsays  at  Braehead, 
where  they  had  lived  nearly  sixteen  years,  but  which  they 
were  destined  soon  to  leave  in  sorrow — and  for  ever. 


CHAPTER    IIL 

There  had  been  for  several  years  a  deeper  cause  of 
heartfelt  misery  in  this  family  than  the  ordinary  course  of 
Nature  bringing  inevitable  distresses ;  and  the  time  was 
at  hand  when  the  cup  of  their  griefs  was  to  be  filled  to 
the  overflowing  brim.  Walter  Lyndsay  had  truly  loved 
Alice  Craig  when  he  married  her ;  and  however  much 
his  conduct  now  belied  him,  he  loved  her  still  with  a  ten- 
der and  troubled  affection.  But  he  was  not  a  man  of 
firm  and  fixed  principles,  and  especially  he  had  been  long 
wavering  in  his  religious  belief  He  had  met  with  many 
clever  men  in  his  own  trade  who  were  Free-Thinkers, 
and  he  had  gradually  suffered  deistical  opinions  to  enter 
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his  mind,  till  they  had  destroyed  his  very  capacity  of  faith, 
and  left  him  an  Unbeliever,  very  ignorant,  and  even 
aware  of  his  ignorance,  yet  unwilling  and  unable  to  re- 
turn to  the  Christian  creed. 

After  this  change  had  taken  place  in  the  character  of 
his  mind,  his  feelings  towards  his  old  pious  mother,  which 
had  formerly  been  those  almost  of  reverence,  underwent 
a  painful  reversal,  and  he  now  regarded  her  as  under  the 
power  of  a  delusive  and  savage  bigotry.  A  sort  of  angry 
and  scornful  pity  towards  her  sometimes  forced  its  way 
into  his  heart,  especially  when  with  that  maternal  author- 
ity which  he  once  had  cheerfulfy  obeyed  without  an  effort, 
she  rebuked  him  for  any  slight  symptom  of  indifference 
or  derision.  In  her  presence  he  felt,  for  the  most  part, 
the  indestructible  power  of  her  original  and  lofty  charac- 
ter ;  but  when  relieved  from  that  habitual  bondage,  his 
mind  was  free  to  wander  through  the  dim  mazes  of  scep- 
ticism ;  and  then  the  remembrance  of  her  most  pecuHar 
tenets  and  doctrines,  and  of  her  stern  approbation  of 
many  terrible  and  questionable  deeds,  strengthened  his 
doubts  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  system  itself,  with 
which  in  her  soul  these  were  all  identified.  The  auster- 
ity of  his  mother's  religious  faith  seemed  to  him  to  in- 
crease, as  merely  human  feelings  fell  away  from  her  aged 
spirit ;  and,  in  that  uncertain  and  unhappy  temper,  he 
received  with  sourness  and  dissatisfaction  her  most  ear- 
nest and  solemn  warnings,  and  beseechings,  and  advices 
— all  of  which,  in  another  frame  of  mind,  would  have 
seemed  to  him  what  they  were,  most  truly  touching,  and 
even  sublime,  in  a  mother  within  the  shadow  of  death 
passionately  eager  of  her  son's  salvation. 

His  feelings  towards  his  %vife  were  altogether  different. 
She  was  a  meek,  mild,  quiet,  still-hearted  woman,  free 
from  all  selfishness,  and  from  the  sudden  power  of  any 
strong  passion.  She  had  seen,  long  before  his  mother, 
her  husband's  changing  heart,  and  had  striven  to  win  it 
back  by  unupbraiding  tenderness  and  by  unobtrusive 
tears.  She  did  not  represent  her  own  griefs — not  even 
the  situation  of  their  family,  in  some  respects  so  melan- 
choly and  helpless — as  reasons  to  induce  her  husband  not 
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to  question  the  faith  in  which  he  had  been  born,  and  had 
so  long  lived  in  happiness.  But  she  spoke  of  the  New 
Testament  itself,  and  of  the  character  of  our  Satiour. 
On  such  a  subject,  innocence)  purity,  and  sabmissive 
serenity  of  soul  were  eloquent  indeed ;  and  sometimes, 
even  at  midnight,  when  his  disconsolate  wife  beseeched 
him  to  think  on  all  these  holy  things  in  the  same  spirit 
he  had  once  done,  he  took  her  kindly  to  his  bosom,  and 
bade  God  bless  her — but,  although  with  an  affectionate, 
not  with  a  religious  heart.  Her  own  calm  and  gentle 
faith  in  Divine  revelation  was  as  indestructible  as  that  of 
that  animated,  eager,  and  impassioned  old  Saint  kindling 
over  the  persecutions  of  her  ancestors,  who  had  feared 
not  to  bathe  their  hands  in  blood,  and  to  repel  with 
avenging  steel  the  murderer  and  oppressor.  But  when 
she  saw,  day  after  day,  that  her  husband's  heart  was  alike 
proof  against  his  mother's  denunciations  and  her  own 
meek  entreaties,  she  sank  into  a  deep  and  settled  melan- 
choly, and  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  person  fast  fading 
away  in  a  consumption. 

There  was  no  diminution  of  a  wife's  perfect  love  in 
this  almost  broken-hearted  creature ;  nay,  a  sense  of  her 
husband's  miserable  state  of  soul  made  him  far  far  dearer 
than  ever,  for  a  sacred  terror,  at  times  almost  reaching 
distraction,  was  now  rarely  absent  from  her.  mind,  and  all 
the  passages  in  Scripture  foreboding  evil  to  such  as  shut 
their  eyes  upon  the  light  crowded  upon  her  memory,  and 
engraved  themselves  there  in  spite  of  her  will.  When 
the  heart  is  miserable  on  account  of  a  dearly  beloved  ob* 
ject,  the  face  often  seems  as  if  revolted  affection  were  the 
cause  of  its  gloom.  Walter  began  silently  to  himself  to 
accuse  his  wife  of  unkindness,  and  when  at  last  he  so 
reproached  her,  the  agony  of  her  soul  was  such  that  she 
uttered  not  a  single  word,  but  sought  to  hide  her  unhap- 
py face  for  awhile  from  his  angry  eyes.  Day  by  day, 
change  slight  and  imperceptible  was  taking  place  in  an 
intercourse,  that,  for  so  many  years,  had  been  one  of  un- 
interrupted cordiality,  tenderness,  and  trust;  and  Alice 
felt  at  last,  that  along  with  his  religion  had  gone  much  of 
his  love,  and  that  she,  the  bride  of  his  youth,  and  the 
2* 
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mother  of  his  children/ did  not,  as  before,  wholly  and 
happily  possess  his  heart. 

She  had  but  too  good  reason  so  to  think  ;  yet  Walter 
had  hitherto  seldom  been  absolutely  unkind, — never 
brutal ;  and  he  often  threw  so  much  gentleness  into  his 
demeanor  towards  her,  as  if  repenting  of  his  alienation, 
that  poor  Alice,  at  such  moments,  felt  her  heart  sicken 
with  the  very  joy  of  hope.  But  those  bursts  of  tender- 
ness came  from  a  soul  whose  feelings  were  changed, 
although  its  conscience,  as  it  severely  knew,  still  re- 
mained the  same.  Their  prayers  were  not  now  said  to- 
gether on  bended  knees, — or  seldom  so ;  the  Sabbath-day 
came  not  now  with  healing  under  its  wings,  to  lead  them 
arm  in  hand  with  their  children  to  the  House  of  God, — 
whatever  their  thoiights  were,  never  were  their  words  of  a 
future  life,  for  Alice  feared  to  speak  now  to  her  husband  of 
that  which  had  formerly  stolen  upon  their  hearts  in  hours 
both  of  joy  and  affliction.  There  was  no  communion  of 
their  souls  now, — for  his  was  shut  up  in  the  conscious* 
ness  of  change,  and  hers  in  that  of  love  unchangeable ; 
but,  alas !  now  nearly  hopeless  of  him  for  whose  sake 
would  she  gladly  have  walked  straight  forward  unto  the 
death. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  diseased  pleasure  in  the  troubled 
emotion  of  guilt  that  keeps  the  falling  spirit  so  closely 
attached  to  it  that  it  loses  the  power  of  a  pure  and  rea- 
sonable happiness,  and  then  adheres  sullenly  or  fiercely 
to  the  error  of  its  ways,  although  it  knows  they  lead  to 
infamy  and  death.  It  may  have  been  so  with  this  infatu* 
ated  man.  He  loved  his  wife  and  his  children, — if  not 
as  he  once  loved  them, — yet  better  than  all  other  objects 
on  this  earth.  He  could  not  lose  the  memory  of  so  many 
smiles,  tears,  joys,  griefs,  tender  words,  and.  warm  sighs 
of  blameless  delight,  for^so  many  long  years.  He  re- 
membered them  all  too  well,  when  foolishly  and  wickedly 
absenting  himself  from  Braehead.  Yet  still  their  power 
to  recall  him  from  destruction  was  dead  and  gone.  It 
was  gone  never  to  return,  till,  at  the  approach  of  that  awful 
hour,  when  all  the  old  sacred  emotions  of  the  soul,  which 
-guilt  may  have  driven  away  from  her  sanctuary,  will  once 
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more,  and  for  the  last  time  appear,  either  to  confound  or 
to  console,  and  when  all  low,  foul,  and  earthly  thoughts 
will  moulder  away  into  the  damp  and  darkness  of  the 
grave. 

Walter  Lyndsay  was  not  only  a  reformer  in  religion, 
but  also  in  politics,  and  he  had  for  some  time  been  one 
of  the  Friends  of  the  people.  It  was  now  a  dark  day  over 
all  Europe.  Anarchy  had  taken  the  place  of  <lespotism, 
and  atheism  trampled  down  superstition.  The  same  thick 
and  sullen  atmosphere  which  preceded  that  dire  earth- 
quake in  France,  was  spreading  over  this  country. — The 
poor  caught  the  moral  contagion,  and  there  were  thou* 
sands  and  tens  of  thousands  that,  in  the  sudden  blindness 
of  that  frenzy,  began  to  mock  at  Christianity  and  its 
blessed  symbol, — the  Cross.  Paine,  a  name  doomed  to 
everlasting  infamy,  undertook  to  extinguish  religion  in 
the  hearts  and  on  the  hearths  of  the  poor,  and  the  writ* 
ingsof  the  ignorant  blasphemer  were  now  read  at  Scottish 
ingles  instead  of  the  **  Big  ha-Bible,  ance  their  fathers 
pride."  Walter  Lyndsay  brought  to  Braehead  a  copy  of 
the  Age  of  Reason. 

For  some  month's  the  health  of  the  grandmother  had 
rapidly  declined,  and  she  had  requested  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  always  in  her  small  bed-rOom.  So  the  old  arm* 
chair,  in  which  the  famous  Mr.  Ren  wick  had  once  sat  in 
her  grandfather's  house,  was  removed  from  the  place  it 
had  occupied  for  so  many  happy  years,  and  the  dying 
woman  wished  to  be  left  much  alone.  Her  eyes  were 
now  almost  dark, — but  her  hearing  was  little  impaired, 
and  duly  morning  and  evening,  Margaret  Lyndsay  sat  by 
the  bedside,  and  read  to  her  some  chapters  of  the  Bible. 
Bed-ridden  and  blind,  she  knew  not  that  her  son  had 
concealed  below  his  roof  a  book  that  derided  the  suffer* 
ings  of  our  Saviour  on  the  Cross.  She  was  spared  thaC 
pang,  although  another  more  deadly,  but  less  hideous, 
was  in  preparation  for  her.  The  reckless  Unbeliever  yet 
so  far  respected  his  mother's  grey  hairs,  that  he  left  her 
on  her  death-bed  to  her  Bible  read  by  Margaret's  sweet 
voice,  which,  however,  he  durst  not  more  than  once  trust 
himself  to  hear.     That,  too,  was  accidentally, — and  the 
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divine  words,  repeated  by  sach  a  voice,  and  with  such  a 
face,  in  the  ear  of  a  dying  Christian^ — (his  own  mother 
and  his  own  daughter,)— ^so  penetrated  and  stabbed  his 
soul,  that,  in  the  bitter  agony  of  the  moment,  he  wished 
that  he  were  dead,  br  never  had  been  born. 

As  for  his  wife,  she  felt  too  surely  that  her  power  over 
his  mind  was  now  gone.  She  had  been  told,  either  in 
malice  or  pity,  by  an  anonymous  friend,  that  her  hus* 
band's  affection  had,  for  some  time,  been  bestowed  on  a 
worthless  and  guilty  object ;  and  there  was  often  so  wild 
and  angry  a  trouble  in  his  heart,  that  she  believed  that 
such  indeed  was  his  guilt.  One  night  in  a  miserable  and 
convulsive  dream,  he  moaned  out  a  woman's  name,  which 
she  had  never  heard  before  ;  and  there  seemed  to  be 
affection  in  the  unhappy  voice  of  his  dream^  She  re» 
moved  not  her  arm  from  around  his  neck, — but  she  knew, 
in  her  cold  and  heavy  heart,  that  other  arms  than  hers 
were  now  dearer  there,  and  from  that  hour  she  felt  her 
wretchedness  hopeless  and  complete.  She  strove  to  bam 
tsh  the  belief,  but  it  returned  with  the  same  sickening 
certainty ;  and  Alice  half  upbraided  herself  with  the  sel£ 
ishness  of  that  virtuous  love,  that  made  her  weep  more 
rueful  tears  over  her  husband's  infidelity  to  herself,  than 
even  over  his  disbelief  in  Him  who  died  to  save  sinners. 

It  was  not  now  the  same  house.  Blind  Esther  sat  at 
her  work  as  usual,  but  her  singing  voice  was  now  mute. 
All  those  beautiful  hymns  and  anthems,  and  all  the  old. 
Scottish  airs,  in  which  love  and  religion  seem  to  blend 
together,  and  the  grateful  heart  worships  God  in  the  same 
strains  by  which  it  expresses  the  constancy  and  the  truth 
of  its  human  affections, — all  now  were  silent.  Even  poor 
Marion  sat  stil)  in  a  corner,  and  without  her  smiles,  as  if 
dim  fears  had  found  out  some  latent  feeling  in  her  heart, 
and  struck  her  few  words  dumb.  Yet  it  was  not  always 
thus.  Walter  Lyndsay  sometimes  yet  passed  whole  eve- 
nings at  home,  which,  but  for  the  remembrance  of  the 
past,  might  have  been  almost  thought  happy.  Then  with 
a  heart  true  in  some  of  its  strings  to  the  sweet  sounds  of 
other  days,  he  would  sometimes  lay  his  hand  on  Esther^s 
head,  and  ask  her  for  "  an  auld  sang,"  which  she,  too 
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happy  to  hear  again  the  kind  request,  would  warble  forth 
in  a  voice  quivering  with  delighted  filial  affection. 

But  what  would  iave  become  of  the  whole  family,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Margaret  Lyndsay?    A  few  months  ago, 
and  she  was  a  gay  joyous  creature,  borne  about  like  a 
butterfly  by  every  breeze,  as  if  happiness  were  her  em- 
ployment, and  all  life  one  long  summer.   But  on  a  sudden, 
and  without  regret  or  sorrow,  or  one  repining  thought, 
she   saw   into   the   nature   of  her   own   condition,   and 
also  in  some  degree  into  her  mother's  melancholy  j  and 
then  her  former  thoughtless  joy  seemed  to  be  wickedness 
and  cruelty  towards  her  dear  mother,  while  her  whole 
bliss  lay  in  all  the  tender  and   most  incessant  offices  of 
filial  love.     To  see  her  mother  recover  her  health  and 
happiness,  and  her  father  in  all  respects  the  same  as  be- 
fore, was  now  the  sole  single  passion  of  her  heart,  by  day 
and  by  night.    In  the  enthusiasm  of  her  young  and  inno- 
cent heart,  that  as  yet  knew  not  the  power  either  of  guilt 
or  of  misery,  she  feared  not  that  in  a  little  time  her 
parents  would  be  as  well  as  ever ;  and  often,  in  the  strong 
delusion  of  her  yearning  love,  she  smiled,  and  danced, 
and  sang  for  a  few  moments,  as  if  there  had  already  been 
a  perfect  reconcilement  of  all  jarring  and  unhappy  things. 
In  one  of  those  moments,  she  flew  to  a  shelf  where  Paine's 
book  was  lying,  into  which  she  had  once  looked  with 
disgust  and  terror,  and  ever  afterwards  thought  of  it  as  a 
loathsome  toad,  or  stinging  serpent  that  had  crawled  into 
the  house, — and  pressing  it  down  into  the  red  embers, 
left  it  to  be  consumed  to  ashes.     She  soon  recovered  to 
a  fear  of  her  father's  anger  ;  but  she  felt  that  she  had  ut-. 
terly  destroyed  out  of  existence  something  hideous  and 
hateful,  and  that  fear  was  of  short  duration.     On  her 
father's  return  home  that  evening,  she  told  him  gently 
what  she  had  done ;    and  although  he  frowned  fiercely, 
yet  in  a  few  minutes  he  called  her  to  him  on  some  slight 
excuse,  and  kissed  her  brow.     For  Margaret  was  not  yet 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  beautiful  as  an  angel ;  and,  lost 
man  as   he  was,  he  .rejoiced  that  his  beloved  daughter 
shuddered  at  the  wretch  who  denied  his  Saviour  and  bis 
God. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

The  family  of  Walter  Lyndsay  had  never  been  rich, 
and  hitherto  at  the  end  of  a  year  all  had  been  blithe  aod 
happy,  if  not  one  single  small  debt  remained  unpaid. 
Health  and  industry  were  their  whole  stock,  and  hitherto 
it  had  always  yielded  competence  and  comfort.  The 
children  had  been  taught  to  read  by  their  grandmother, 
and  Walter  himself  had  in  the  evenings  instructed  those 
who  could  be  so  instructed  in  writing  and  accounts. 
That  was  their  simple,  cheap  education.  Margaret  and 
Esther  had,  for  several  years,  bought  and  made  their  own 
plain  garments,  and  there  never  had  been  any  thing  but 
decent  and  thoughtful  thrift  in  that  calm  household.  But 
for  some  months  past,  there  had  been  a  diminution,  not 
only  in  those  little  comforts  which  cheer  the  life  of  pov- 
erty, but  even  in  the  necessaries  of  life.  Walter  had  at 
ladt  irreconcilably  quarrelled  with  his  employer,  his  fa- 
ther's friend  ;  and  his  earnings  were  now  scanty  and 
irregular.  No  one  in  the  house  complained,  nor  with 
young  or  old  was  there  a  single  dissatisfied  or  sullen 
look.  The  oatmeal  chest  had  never  yet  been  quite  empty, 
tad  they  could  still  pay  for  their  weekly  allowance  of 
milk.  With  that  they  were  satisfied,  and  thus  were  able 
to  preserve  to  the  old  woman  in* her  last  days  those  com- 
forts which  old  age  requires,  but  which,  had  she  suspected 
the  worst,  that  high-souled  matron  would  have  put  away 
from  her  in  disdain,  and  not  even  have  allowed  a  fire  to 
be  lighted  to  warm  her  palsied  limbs. 

Alice  was  not  without  a  becoming  pride  ;  and  misera- 
bly poor  and  poorer  as  thfey  now  were  each  succeeding 
day,  none  of  the  neighbors  had  any  reason  to  think,  from 
what  they  saw,  that  the  family  was  in  want.  Some  few 
articles  of  apparel,  that  she  had  worn  in  better  days,  were 
gold  to  buy  bread  ;  but  the  white  gown  in  which  she  was 
married  she  laid  carefully  aside,  and  every  thing  she  bad 
worn  on  that  too  happy  day.  Whatever  Walter  had  given 
her,  when  their  hearts  were  undissevered,  seemed  now 
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sacred  ta  her  soul  in  its  deep  distress ;  and  she  would 
almost  have  thought  it  her  duty  to  keep  all  such  things, 
even  if  she  and  her  children  had  been  dying  of  hunger. 
It  was  not  much  that  they  could  do  for  themselves. 
Margaret  had  the  constant  tendance  of  her  grandmother, 
who  might  die  alone,  if  left  for  an  hour.  Esther,  although 
always  busy,  could  not  always  dispose  of  her  work;  and 
the  mother,  broken-hearted  and  feeble,  did  what  she  could 
with  her  needle,  but  often  earned  only  a  few  pence  in  a 
whole  day.  Yet  not  the  less  gratefully  did  they  say  grace 
before  and  afler  meals ;  and  when  the  Lord's  Prayer  was 
repeated,  they  felt  the  force  of  that  request,  and  most 
humbly  did  they  breathe  it,  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread  !" 

In  this  state  of  things,  one  day  Alice  received  a  letter 
from  her  husband,  which  she  read,  and  then  sat  down  in 
a  stupor  like  a  swoon.  In  it  he  informed  her,  "  that  he 
had  been  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  High  Treason  by  « 
timid  and  tyrannical  Government,  but  that,  if  executed, 
he  should  lose  his  head  in  a  just  cause."  Each  word 
which  he  had  chosen  contained  to  his  wife's  ear  the  most 
horrid  meanings ;  and  in  the  swifl  thoughts  of  fear,  she 
already  saw  a  scaffold  red  with  his  life-blood.  The  tug- 
ging palpitation  of  her  heart  soon  ceased  in  an  icy  cold- 
ness, and  Margaret  supported  her  to  her  bed.  The  terri- 
fied girl  opened  the  little  window,  and  the  rich  odors  of 
the  honey-suckle  and  moss-roses  in  a  moment  filled  the 
room.  Her  mother  soon  revived,  but  for  several  days 
was  unable  to  rise,  so  utterly  had  the  sudden  shock 
dashed  her  little  remaining  strength.  She  informed  Mar- 
garet and  Esther  too  of  their  father's  situation,  but  it  was 
to  be  concealed  from  her  mother,  as  they  all  knew  it 
would  kill  her  at  once. 

Margaret  Lyndsay  went  of  her  own  accord,  and 
knocked  at  the  prison-door.  The  jailor  at  first  looked 
at  her  with  callous  indifference,  but  when  she  tdd  her 
name,  and  that  she  had  come  to  see  her  father,  he  took 
her  in  without  speaking,  and  shut  the  heavy  gate.  Mar- 
garet heard  neither  the  hinge  nor  the  bolt*;  she  beheld 
nothing  distinctly, — only  steep  stairs,  mouldy  walls,  and 
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small  grated  windows,  as  if  she  saw  them  not — till  the 
jailor,  whom  she  closely  followed,  stopt  short  at  a  cell, 
and  in  a  moment  she  was  on  her  father's  breast. 

Walter  Lyndsay  was  not  prepared  for  this ;  and  his 
soul,  which  a  few  minutes  before  had  been  sullen,  and 
irritated,  and  inflamed,  suddenly  misgave  him,  and  be 
clasped  his  Margaret  to  his  bosom,  and  kissed,  not  with- 
out tears,  her  white  open  forehead,  and  the  softness  of  her 
neck.  "  Oh  !  father — that  dreadful  letter — but  it  is  not,  ^ 
cannot  be  true — you  never  were  guilty,  I  am  sure,  of 
any  crime  that  deserved  death, — and  you  will  soon  be  let 
out  of  prison, — and  then, — O  father — father — ^surely  you 
will  come  back  to  Braehead  every  evening,  and  never 
leave  us  any  more." 

In  a  few  minutes,  Walter  Lyndsay,  half  ashamed  of  bis 
emotions,  relieved  hin>8elf  from  his  daughter,  and  beck- 
oned her  to  sit  down  on  the  edge  of  his  iron-bedstead, 
which  she  did  in  silence ;  for  she  now  saw  a  well-dressed 
man  in  the  cell,  whom  she  had  not  before  observed,  look- 
ing on  her  with  eyes  of  tenderness  and  compassion.  She 
wiped  away  her  tears,  and  said,  with  a  faint  smile,  in 
answer  to  her  father's  question,  that  all  at  Braehead  were 
supporting  themselves  wonderfully,  and  that  her  mother 
would  soon  be  better,  when  she  was  told  how  well  he  was 
looking,  and  that  he  was  not  afraid.  **  She  does  not 
know  I  am  here,  or  she  would  have  tried  to  rise  up  and 
come  with  me,  for  she  is  not  very  ill,  only  weak."  The 
prisoner  spoke  tenderly,  but  shortly,  about  his  wife ;  for 
there  was  a  confusion  of  upbraiding  and  remorseful 
thoughts  in  his  soul.  It  was  not,  however,  possible  for 
him  to  withstand  the  glad  and  sparkling  beauty  of  his  be- 
loved daughter,  as  her  young  buoyant  heart,  cheered  by 
the  sight  and  presence  of  her  father,  even  although  it  was 
in  prison,  sent  up  the  flushings  of  filial  affection  and  hope 
over  all  her  sweet  countenance,  and  brightened  her  tears 
with  the  frequently  recurring  light  of  uncontrollable 
smiles.  There  was  nothing  like  despondency  in  her 
father's  face ;  and  the  tone  of  his  voice  was  firm  and  un- 
faltering. Just  before  her  departure,  she  went  close  up 
to  him,  whispered  something  into  his  ear,  and  put  her 
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haad  ioto  his  breast.  He  started  at  that  whisper,  and 
then  holding  in  his  hand  the  guinea  she  had  given  him 
by  stealth,  said,  "  No,  my  good  child,  let  those  who  im- 
prisoned me  support  me ;"  and  Margaret  saw  from  his 
frown,  that  she  must  not  hope  to  enjoy  the  bliss  of  her 
filial  charity. 

It  was,  however,  great  relief  to  have  seen  her  father ; 
and  she  felt  assured  from  the  extreme  tenderness  with 
which  he  had  received  her  unexpected  embrace,  that  she 
was  stiJl  his  "  dear  Margaret."  Without  any  real  cause 
for  comfort,  she  still  felt  comforted ;  and  was  descending 
the  steep  winding  street  that  led  from  the  prison  towards 
Braehead,  when  a  touch  fell  upon  her  shoulder,  and 
there  was  the  gentleman  whom  she  saw  in  her  father's 
cell.  He  took  her  affectionately  by  the  hand— and  then 
said  that  he  would  accompany  her  into  the  country. 

Margaret  felt,  as  they  walked  along,  as  if  God  had  sent 
to  her  an  angel  from  heaven.  The  stranger  told  her  not 
to  allow  themselves  at  Braehead  to  be  too  miserable  about 
their  father,  for  that  the  charge  against  him  could  not  be 
substantiated — that  most  probably  he  would  not  be  tried 
at  all ;  but  if  tried,  certainly  acquitted.  This  was  enough 
for  Margaret.  She  never  dreamt  of  doubting  one  word 
this  benevolent  person  said ;  and,  as  the  sun  shone  out 
as  they  passed  through  the  beautiful  elm  groves  of  the 
Meadows,  and  across  the  smooth  verdure  ofBurntsfield 
Links,  she  felt  happier  than  she  had  ever  done  before  she 
had  known  such  grief  and  such  terror,  *  Poverty — dis- 
grace— misery — all  that  could  happen  in  this  world  were 
as  nothing,  unworthy  of  one  single  fear,  since  she  now 
believed  that  her  father's  lifp.  was  not  in  jeopardy. 

The  stranger  offered  kindly  to  give  her  money ;  but 
she  reminded  him  of  her  guinea,  which  she  had  that 
morning  received  from  a  lady  who  had  always  hitherto 
forgotten  to  pay  for  some  of  Esther's  baskets,  and  said 
that  they  could  all  put  over  very  well  till  their  father  was 
set  free.  She  then  communicated  to  him  every  particular 
of  their  situation  at  Braehead  ;  but  hoped  he  would  not 
tell  her  father  more  than  was  necessary,  lest  it  might  too 
much  distress  him  in  his  imprisonment.  *'  You  are  «> 
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good  Bweet  girl,  Margaret, — God  bless  yoa — farewell. 
You  say  that  you  will  visit  your  father  again  on  Thurs- 
day. 1  will  see  you  then.  God  bless  you ;"  and,  look- 
ing one  moment  around,  be  kissed  her  cheek,  and  re- 
turned to  the  city. 

Margaret  visited  her  father  several  times  during  the 
next  fortnight;  and  either  in  going  or  returning  from  the 
prison,  frequently  both,  she  was  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Edwards.  He  was  an  Englishman,  of  no  profession;  but 
entertaining,  as  he  told  her,  the  same  political  sentiments 
with  her  father,  he  bad  formed  a  friendship  for  him,  and 
was  determined  to  see  him  through  his  great  difficulties. 
His  manner  was  kinder  and  kinder  to  Margaret  every 
day ;  and  he  even  said  to  her  on  parting,  "  I  must  not 
kiss  you  any  more,  Margaret,  for  I  am  already  in  love. 
You  are,  indeed,  the  prettiest  little  maiden  in  all  Scot- 
land ;  but  you  are  more  like  my  daughter  than  my  sweet- 
heart. I  only  wish  I  were  ten  years  younger  for  your 
sweet  sake." 

Margaret  was  in  her  sixteenth  year ;  and  as  innocent 
in  all  her  thoughts  as  parents  could  wish  their  child  to  be ; 
but  she  had  lived  among  homely  people,  and  was  not 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  sins  and  the  guilt  that  prevail  in 
the  world ;  and  there  was  something  in  Mr.  Edwards'  be- 
havior this  day  which  perplexed  and  disturbed  her — 
something  unlike  his  first  fatherly  kindness  and  protec- 
tion. She  wished  that  he  would  not  again  walk  with 
her ;  and  she  did  not  say  to  her  mother  that  she  had  seen 
him  that  day.  She  had  a  dim  fear  and  suspicion — not 
perhaps  of  meditated  guilt — for  that  could  not  enter  a 
heart  so  young,  so  afflicted,  and  so  disposed  to  natural 
gratitude ;  but  of  something  needless  and  inconsistent  in 
his  constant  meeting  with  a  poor  girl  like  her  ;  and  which 
did  not  seem  quite  accounted  for  by  the  interest  he  took 
in  her  father's  situation.  Her  mother  was  now  somewhat 
stronger;  and  Margaret  hoped  that  on  her  next  visit  to 
the  prison  they  might  go  together ;  and  then  she  should 
have  nothing  evil  to  fear. 

They  did  so;  but  they  found  the  wretched  man  pacing 
about  bis  cell  in  aiBtate  of  frantic  distraction.    He  scarce- 
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\j  received  his  wife's  quiet  kiss,  and  then  in  a  stern  voice 
ordered  Margaret  to  sit  down.  "  You  did  not  tell  me 
that  Edwards  walked  home  with  you  every  day  from  the 
prison.  Alice,  did  she  tell  you?"  Margaret  felt  the 
error  of  her  concealment — neither  could  she  say  that  she 
knew  it  not  to  be  wrong.  She  saw  by  her  father's  en- 
raged eyes  that  something  was  connected  with  her  walks 
with  Mr.  Edwards  which  she  did  not  fully  understand ; 
and,  therefore,  she  sat  quaking  and  mute.  "  The  ruffian 
would  ruin  our  child,  Alice ; "  and  so  saying,  he  tore  his 
hair,  and  dashed  his  head  against  the  wall.  *'  He  offered 
me  money  for  my  Margaret,  for  he  knew  that  we  are  des- 
perately poor ;  he  told  me  that  our  child  loved  him  ;  and 
that  he  would  make  her  happy  and  comfortable  for  life. 
A  purse  of  gold  was  in  my  hand  ;  but  its  weight  was 
enough  to  sink  me  down  to  hell.  I  seized  the  villain  by 
the  throat ;  but  the  jailor  rescued  him ;  and  he  left  the 
prison  but  a  few  minutes  ago.  Did  you  see  him,  Marga- 
ret? " — **  No,  father,  I  did  not ;  and  I  hope  that  God  will 
prevent  one  so  wicked  from  ever  coming  near  us^  again. 
Oh !  father,  he  said  that  your  life  was  safe,  and,  there- 
fore, did  I  indeed  love  him  ;  but  have  no  fears,  father  or 
mother,  for  me,  for  although  I  have  many  faults,  I  am 
and  ever  will  be  free  from  all  thoughts  of  such  sin." 
With  these  words  she  knelt  down  on  the  cold  stone  floor, 
with  clasped  hands  and  uplifted  eyes,  and  exclaimed,  "  O 
God  of  Mercy,  and  Thou  my  gracious  Redeemer,,  pre- 
serve me  from  evil,  so  that  niy  parents  may  never  be 
unhappy  for  my  sake."  Her  sweet  eyes  were  turned 
towards  the  vaulted  stone  roof  of  the  cell ;  but  they  saw 
it  not  in  the  deep  passion  of  her  prayer.  The  soul  of  the 
affectionate  child  looked  into  heaven,  and  seemed  to  pros- 
trate itself  before  the  footstool  of  God.  In  her  innocence, 
her  Maker  was  to  her  a  benign  and  gracious  Being,  in* 
habiting  eternity,  yet  with  an  ear  like  that  of  an  earthly 
benefactor,  open  to  hear  the  voice  of  earthly  anguish,  and 
the  very  beatings  of  her  agitated  heart.  Her  father  stood 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her  as  she  knelt,  and  wept,  and 
smiled,  and  prayed.  Such  a  sight  would  have  touched  a 
heart  of  stone ;  but  his  was  not  so  hardly  framed ;  and, 
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perhaps,  at  that  moiuent,  when  he  looked  upon  his  own 
mortal  child,  a  weeping  intercessor  between  him  and 
heaven,  he  remembered  other  more  awful  thoughts,  and 
shuddered  to  feel  that  they  had  been  wilfully  banished 
from  the  bosom  of  him  a  sinner. 

In  an  hour  all  their  various  passions  were  apparently 
allayed  within  the  cell.  The  father  had  brought  himself 
within  the  shadow  of  an  ignominious  death — ^had  denied 
his  Saviour,  and  lefl  his  sweet  family  in  poverty.  There 
was  other  unrevealed  sin  in  his  heart ;  but  neither  guilt 
nor  agony  could  blind  him  for  a  moment  to  the  horror  of 
his  daughter's  pollution.  Tenderly — distractedly — he 
kissed  her  on  leaving  the  cell ;  and,  when  the  fair  crea- 
ture and  his  pale  wan  wife  disappeared,  and  the  door  shut 
him  into  his  solitude,  he  lay  down  upon  the  floor,  and 
drenched  it,  as  well  he  might,  with  scalding  tears ;  for 
while  remorse  was  at  work  within  his  heart,  he  yet  knew 
that  the  future  (if  his  life  were  to  be  saved)  was  to  be 
deeper  dyed  in  guilt  even  than  the  past,  and  that  he  had 
sworn  unto  one  who  had  a  fatal  power  over  him  frantic 
oaths  to  go  open-eyed  and  headlong  to  perdition. 


CHAPTER  V. 

True  pity  and  compassion  had  been  felt  for  the  poor 
Ijyndsays  by  alt  their  neighbors,  ever  since  Walter's 
imprisonment.  For  a  while  they  called  at  the  house  as 
usual,  and  said  nothing:  but  by  degrees  Alice  found 
heart  to  speak  of  her  husband's  misfortune  to  those  whom 
she  most  liked  and  respected,  and  their  simple  sympathy 
^sometimes  afforded  her  disconsolate  mind  an  extraordi- 
nary relief.  There  were  not  wanting  some  who  defended 
iiim,  without  knowing  more  of  his  alleged  guilt,  than  that 
lie  wished  to  make  things  better  for  poor  people,  and 
more  equality  in  the  world;  but  his  wife  knew  too  well 
that  Walter  was  a  misguided  and  guilty  man,  and  such 
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jastification  never  yielded  her  any  pleasure.  Her  chief 
anxiety  was  to  know  from  her  neighbors  what  they  heard 
respecting  the  probable  issue  of  his  trial.  In  that  rank 
of  life,  although  there  is  often  perhaps  as  much  truth  of 
feeling  as  in  any  other,  there  is  not  in  general  dmuch  of 
what  is  called  its  delicacy  ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  several 
scrupled  not  to  say  plainly,  but  solemnly,  that  they  feared 
it  would  go  hard  with  Walter  Lyndsay,  and  that  his  life 
would  be  taken. 

At  these  conversations  Margaret  was  always  present ; 
and  the  thought  of  death  at  all,  but  especially  of  one  vio- 
lent and  ignominious,  is  more  insapportably  terrible,  to  a 
very  young  heart  than  it  ever  can  be  to  one  that  has  had 
more  experience  of  the  uncertainty  and  worthlessness  of 
life.  Accordingly,  the  grave  and  solemn  sounds  of  all 
those  voices,  the  gloom  on  all  those  countenances,  and 
the  passionate  earnestness  with  which  the  neighbors 
crowded  together  almost  every  hour  in  small  knots,  evi- 
dently to  know  if  any  thing  farther  had  been  heard  about 
her  father — were  never  withdrawn  from  her  imagination, 
and  jier  soul  fed  solely  on  fear  and  terror.  Her  life  be- 
came almost  insupportable;  and  she  felt  assured,  that,  if 
her  father  were  to  be  put  to  death,  she  also  would  die 
that  moment,  or  lose  her  senses  with  grief  and  horror. 
Sometimes  she  indistinctly  heard  chance  words  from  peo- 
ple passing  by,  who  did  not  know  her,  that  seemed  to 
have  dreadful  reference  to  her  father.  When  she  looked 
towards  the  huge  city  from  Braehead,  she  thought  it  al- 
ways frowned  now  under  black  and  thundry  clouds — and 
that  surely  never,  never  had  there  been  such  a  sunless 
summer.  Her  dreams  were  almost  every  night  so  dread- 
ful, that  she  feared  to  go  to  bed  ;  and  at  last  she  so  car- 
ried into  sleep  itself  her  waking  horror,  that,  as  soon  as 
the  visionary  scaffold  arose  with  her  father  standing  upon 
it,  and  the  executioner  with  his  axe,  she  knew  or  hoped 
it  to  be  a  dream,  and  convulsively  shrieked  herself  awake. 

One  evening,  after  a  day  darkened  and  disturbed  by 
many  hints,  and  hearsays,  and  rumors,  each  more  shock- 
ing and  fearful  than  another,  Margaret  walked  by  herself 
to  Edingurgh  for  some  medicine  for  her  grandmother. 
3» 
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On  her  return  by  a  solitary  footpath,  it  being  then  nearly 
darky  she  met  a  man,  who  came  suddenly  oat  from  the 
old  grove  of  Burntsfield  House.  It  was  Edwards.  She 
felt  as  if  an  evil  spirit  were  at  her  side.  The  dead  silence 
— ^the  gloomy  darkness — the  solitarinfSss — all  struck  a 
sort  of  superstitious  fear  in  to  herheart  which  she  heard 
beating  before  a  word  was  said.  She  then  thought  over 
the  first  words  of  the  Li>rd's  Prayer, — bitt  still  her  feet 
were  rooted  to  the  ground.  The  dark  figure  was  close 
upon  her  ;  and  her  father's  rage — her  own  dim  fears  of 
guilt,  sin,  and  cruelty — her  fervent  prayer  in  the  prison 
for  deliverance  from  evil — and  now  a  freezing  horror 
that  crept  over  and  along  her  very  bones,  all  joined  to* 
gether,  sent  a  vague  thogght  into  her  cold  heart  that 
some  unearthly  shape  stood  there  in  the  gloominess,  and 
that  an  evil  spirit,  perhaps  the  enemy  of  mankind,  had 
sought  and  found  out  his  prey  :  so  she  stood  gasping  and 
motionless,  as  a  bird  under  the  fascination  of  a  serpents 

"  Poor  girl,"  said  Edwards,  *'  I  see  you  are  frightened. 
But  do  not  tremble — I  will  do  you  no  harm.  Your  fa- 
ther misunderstood  my  meaning  altogether.  But  what 
will  become  of  you — when  he  is  dead  ?  " 

At  that  last  word  Margaret  Lyndsay  suddenly  found 
her  power  of  speech.  **  Since  he  is  to  die,  nothing  can 
keep  my  mother  or  myself  alive — and  we  shall  all  be 
buried  together." 

^*  No— that  cannot  be.  His  crime  is  treason — and  the 
ibody  of  a  traitor  is  not  buried." 

Margaret,  in  the  light  of  terror,  understood  his  words, 
:and  almost  sank  to  the  ground. 

"  Your  father,  Margaret,  is  a  bad  man,  and  deserves  to 
«die.  But  I  can  save  him^yes,  his  life  is  in  my  hands. 
Jf  I  appear  on  the  day  of  trial,  a  witness  for  the  Crown, 
and  to  save  myself  I  should  do  so,  no  interposition  can 
fsave  him  from  judgment.  But — say  the  word — and  I 
twill  save  his  life." 

"  What  word.  Sir  ? — I  will  say  or  do  any  thing,  so  that 
you  shed  not  my  father's  blood." 

**  Margaret  Lyndsay,  come  and  sit  down  with  me  on 
ithis  bank,  and  fear  nothing."    He  put  his  arm  round  her. 
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and  they  sat  down  to^her^  Such  was  the  entire  pros* 
tration  of  her  soal,  with  all  its  dear  affections,  before  thft 
being  whom  she  suddenly  believed  to  hare  power  over 
her  father's  life,  that  she  let  herself  be  pressed  closely  to 
his  side,  even  with  a  feeling  of  guardianship  and  preser* 
vation.  For  to  save  her  father  she  would  have  walked 
into  the  lion's  den ;  and  now,  desperate  as  her  fancies 
had  been  of  this  person,  and  wicked  as  she  knew  him  to 
be,  all  fear  was  swallowed  up  in  filial  love ;  and  it  was 
enough  to  know  that  he  could,  and  perhaps  would  save 
the  life  of  him,  the  thought  of  whose  death  was  distrao* 
tion  and  indescribable  agony.  '*  Tell  me,  tell  me,"  said 
the  child,  *^  what  you  can  do  for  my  father,  and  I  will 
bless  you  for  ever.  Yes,  I  will  bless  you,  even  although 
you  be  wicked  in  other  things ;  and  so,  also,  will  God 
forgive  yon,  for  he  is  a  God  of  mercy." — "  You  are  very 
young,  Margaret, — btit  maidens  younger  than  you  have 
been  married  before  now.  If  you  will  marry  me,  I  will 
hide  myself — as  I  have  done  for  some  time — and  your 
father  shall  not  die."    Margaret  asked  eagerly  if  he  would 

save  her  father's  life,  and  he  answered  **  Yes." "  I 

will  marry  you  if  you  do  so — you  will  come  to  Braehead 
after  my  father's  return  there,  and  I  will  tell  him  who 
saved  his  life.  I  am  a  mere  child,  Sir — but  in  a  year  or 
two  I  will  marry  you — I  swear  it  before  the  great  God, 
although  I  know  not  well  what  I  say.  My  father  did  not 
know  you  wished  to  marry  me." 

At  this  time  Margaret  Lyndsay  felt  a  sort  of  shudder- 
ing horror  towards  him  who  wds  thus  almost  unintelligibly 
speaking  to  her  of  marriage,  but  a  still  more  hideous  hor* 
Tor  of  her  father's  execution.  The  whole  was  like  the 
bewilderment  of  a  dream ;  and  when  she  saw  the  huge 
black  cloud  of  the  old  trees  so  high  above  them,  and  then 
felt  herself  drawn  towards  the  side  of  this  terrific  disposer 
of  life  and  death,  with  what  seemed  an  arm  of  iron,  while 
all  was  deathlike  stillness  and  glimmering  around,  she 
made  a  wild  effort  to  leap  out  of  the  terrifying  trance  and 
sprung  suddenly  to  her  feet.  Edwards  held  her  with  a 
cruel  grasp— and  in  a  moment  Margaret  Lyndsay  knew 
that  his  designs  were  not  merciful,  and  that  she  was  in 
the  power  of  an  unpitying  ruffian. 
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"  Ton  must  be  my  wife  this  yery  night,  child — I  will 
take  yott  to  mj  own  lodgings  in  a  secret  part  of  the  city 
"—and  yon  will  sleep  in  my  bosom,  before  witnesses — that 
is  a  marriage  in  Scotland."  Margaret  now  heard  his  words 
with  a  different  dread ;  for  she  believed  now,  unsuspect- 
ing though  she  was,  that  he  had  not  the  power  he  said 
over  her  father's  fate — or,  if  he  had,  that  he  was  too 
wicked  to  save  the  life  of  any  one.  All  at  once  she 
recovered  her  breath  and  strength,  and  became  coura- 
geous even^  to  her  own  surprise.  She  remembered  her 
prayer  to  God  in  the  prison-cell,  when  her  father  warned 
her  against  the  wickedness  of  this  very  monster;  and 
even  now  she  called  upon  his  holy  name.  She  believed 
now  that  she  had  been  waylaid  for  some  wicked  and 
cruel  end,  and  that,  although  this  man  might  even  mur^ 
der  her,  and  bury  her  body  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  old 
trees,  he  had  .no  power  to  bring  her  father  to  the  scaffold. 
That  belief  was  sudden  joy;  and  strong  in  its  inspira- 
tion, Margaret  spoke  aloud  to  the  villain,  and  told  him 
that  he  had  not  power  to  touch  a  hair  of  her  father's  head. 
Edwards,  disappointed  at  this  sudden  return  of  her  reso- 
lution, told  her  to  remember  no  one  was  near,  and  that 
she  was  in  his  pow^r  to  do  with  her  what  he  wished. 
Her  tears  now  fell  solely  for  herself,  and  although  she 
quaked  in  the  grasp  of  that  unrelenting  fiend,  yet  was  her 
pure  soul  firmer  and  less  disturbed,  and  she  believed  that 
God  would  yet  save  her  from  this  evil.  **  The  eye  of 
God  is  never  shut,  and,  though  you  may  kill  my  body, 
you  cannot  touch  my  soul.  But,  Ol  Sir,  I  am  very 
young,  and  am  afraid  to  die — do  not — do  not  hurt  me. 
This  is  a  terrible  place,  and  you  stand  by  without  speak- 
ing, but  with  a  dreadful  face.  Dark  as  th^  night  is,  I  see 
it  is  dreadful.  Oh  spare  me,  spare  me,  a  poor,  young, 
and,  on  the  whole,  not  a  wicked  child  I "  And  so  shriek- 
ing out  these  words,  Margaret  fell  down,  nearly  in  a 
swoon,  and  then, -half  recovering  herself,  prayed  for  what 
she  had  just  feared,  instant  death. 

Two  black  shadows  advanced  from  among  the  trees, 
and  loud  hoarse  angry  voices  were  on  her  ear.  In  a  few 
minutes  she  found  that  Edwards  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
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officers  of  jnstice.  **  Well,  Mr.  Spy,  we  have  nabbed  you 
in  spite  of  all  your  skulking.  You  have  friends  who  are 
as  good  traitors  as  yourself,  but  it  was  not  right  in  a  re- 
former to  seize  a  mere  child  like  this  in  a  dark  wood  for 
violence,  and  perhaps  irturder." — **  The  child  of  that  fool, 
Walter  Lyndsay,  as  I  am  a  Christian  and  a  thief-catcher. 
Margaret,  did  you  meet  him  here  by  appointment?" 
Margaret,  overpowered  by  the  joy  of  her  sudden  rescue, 
was  still  lying  upon  the  ground.  One  of  these  rude  and 
boisterous  men  lifled  her  up,  saying,  ''I  hae  a  bit  lassie 
o'  my  ain  at  hame ;"  and,  blessing  God  for  her  deliver- 
ance, Margaret  hurried  away  along  the  foot-path,  and  in 
a  short  time  was  at  Braehead,  by  the  bedside  of  her 
grandmother. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

Walter  Lyndsat  was  never  brought  to  trial.  It  af^ 
peared  that  he  had  been  made  the  dupe  of  designing  men 
in  a  superior  station ;  and  as  some  of  them  were  under 
indictment  of  High  Treason,  the  poor  printer  was  liber- 
ated from  prison.  The  heavy  nailed  door  was  opened, 
and  he  was  turned  out  into  the  street  without  a  single 
hiss  or  huzza,  and  unobserved  by  the  few  persons  passing 
along  on  their  own  business. 

The  infatuated  man  had  not  the  virtue  to  go  straight 
to  his  own  family  at  Braehead.  Perhaps  he  was  ashamed 
to  show  himself  to  the  neighbors  in  daylight,  skulking 
home  in  contempt  and  poverty ;  so,  M  least,  he  tried  to 
persuade  himself,  and  said  inwardly,  that  it  was  better  to 
wait  till  the  dusk  of  the  evening— but  that  was  not  the 
cause  of  his  conduct.  He  then  walked  sullenly  down  a 
narrow  lane  near  the  prison,  and  ascending  a  dark  nar- 
row winding  stone-stair,  knocked  at  a  garret-door.  It 
was  cautiously  opened  by  a  female  hand,  and  he  entered 
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that  room  ia  which  he  had  first  become  a  hopeless  and 
iofatuated  sinner. 

The  woman  who  had  lived  for  some  months  in  this 
garret,  had  been  either  the  wife  or  the  mistress — (she 
said  the  wife)— of  one  of  Walter's  brother  Reformers. 
He  had  treated  her  with  great  brutality,  and  having  once 
struck  her  a  blow  on  the  bosom,  Walter  chid  him,  and 
thereby  excited  first  his  anger,  and  then  his  jealousy. 
But  there  is  no  need  to  give  the  history  of  Walter's  uq- 
fortunate  and  wicked  connection  with  this  beautiful  but 
unprincipled  female.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  her  husband 
left  her,  and  that  this  weak  man,  believing  that  her  de- 
sertion had  been  owing  solely  and  entirely  to  himself, 
thought  he  was  bound  in  honor,  for  by  this  time  he  had 
abandoned  his  religion,  to  give  her  protection,  if  he  could 
not  give  her  support.  She  loved  him  with  a  violent  and 
engrossing  passion,  for  Walter  Lyndsay  was  a  handsome 
man,  and  his  manner  and  deportment  far  above  the  com- 
mon level.  Nor  was  she  without  talents,  and  something 
that  was  amiable  about  her  disposition ;  she  had  also  a 
fine  person,  a  face  singularly  elegant,  and  a  natural  fas- 
cination that  seemed  just  adapted  to  seduce  into  sin  a 
mind  and  a  heart  so  distracted,  and  it  may  almost  be  said, 
BO  depraved  as  those  of  Walter  Lyndsay  had  been  for  two 
or  three  years.  She  indeed  loved  him  better  than  she 
did  any  other  man,  and  she  had  been  faithful  to  her  par- 
amour, even  in  uttermost  destitution  of  the  common 
necessaries  of  life.  Of  his  >vife  and  family  she  never 
Had  suffered  him  to  speak;  at  their  names  her  eyes 
seemed  to  burn  with  shame,  anger,  and  hatred,  and  then 
would  overflow  with  bitter  and  scalding  tears.  To  her 
bosom  he  had  now  gone  on  his  liberation  from  prison, 
and  he  told  her  truly  that  he  had  not  yet  spoken  a  word 
to  any  one  else  since  he  had  left  his  cell.  She  embraced 
him  eagerly,  and  pressed  his  body  to  hers — both  emaciar 
ted— ^for  a  garret  had  been  her  prison,  and  if  pride  had 
jpnade  Walter  abstemious  in  his  cell,  so  had  necessity 
kept  from  her  lips  all  but  water  and  a  crust. 

The  jailor  had  put  into  Walter's  hand,  as  he  let  him 
out  of  the  prison,  a  couple  of  guineas  which  he  had  got 
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for  that  purpose  from  some  one  of  the  more  generous  re* 
formers.  So  the  wretched  pair  had  a*  love-feast,  regaled 
themselves  with  meat  and  wine,  and  were  merry.  They 
swallowed  them  in  recklessness  and  despair,  with  ghastly 
laughter  between,  and  fatal  embraces.  All  the  world 
seemed  changed  for  ever  to  the  eyes  of  Walter  Lynd- 
say.  His  character  and  credit  were  utterly  ruined  in 
Edinburgh, — he  saw  no  possibility  of  being  able  to  sup- 
port his  family  by  any  exertion  there,  —  his  domestic 
peace  had  long  been  destroyed, — entirely,  as  he  felt,  by 
his  own  guilt.  She,  for  whom  he  had  made  that  wretched 
sacrifice,  had  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  her  cheek  on 
his; — and  long  infatuated,  and  now  maddened  by  a 
thousand  passions,  he  started  up,  and  offered  to  go  with 
her  to  some  distant  place — to  live,  if  they  could,  by  his 
trade,  however  poorly, — if  they  could  not, — to  die  of 
starvation.  "The  sooner  the  better,  perhaps,  we  die," 
groaned  out  Walter ;  "  but  let  us  swear  never  to  part  till 
that  hour — Let  us  swear,  not  by  the  Bible,  on  which  fools 
may  pledge  their  faith,  but  on  your  forehead, — and  on 
mine,  which  is  rending  with  pain,  but  which  may  this 
night  ache  no  more,  when  resting,  as  it  has  oiten  done, 
upon  your  bosom."  They  grasped  each  other  by  the 
hands, — vowed  eternal  truth,  and  agreed  to  take  their 
departure  next  day.  Meanwhile,  he  said  he  would  go  to 
Braehead  and  bid  farewell  to  his  family,  to  prove  to  her 
the  inflexible  determination  of  his  heart.  Love,  vanity, 
pride,  madness,  delusion,  and  sin  heaved  the  breast  of  the 
friendless,  forlorn,  deserted,  impassioned,  and  beautiful 
woman,  at  these  evil  and  wicked  words :  and  fearless  now 
of  the  power  of  his  wife  and  children,  she  offered  to  ac- 
company him  to  Braehead — to  wait  at  a  little  distance 
till  he  carae  back  to  her  from  his  farewell  to  the  in- 
mates—  and  then  to  go  with  him  to  face  poverty  and 
death. 

It  was  late  when  he  reached  the  door  of  his  own  house, 
— and  had  not  his  brain  been  inflamed  with  wine  into  a 
temporary  madness,  there  was  not  wickedness  enough  in 
his  breast  to  have  suffered  him  to  put  his  desperate  purpose 
into  execution.     He  violently  threw  open  the  door,  and 
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entered  with  a  face  on  which  the  flush  of  debauchery 
looked  fearful  on  the  wan  and  ghastly  hue  brought  there 
by  the  blue  damps  of  a  stone-cell.  Alice  and  Margaret 
were  sitting  together,  beside  a  small  turf  fire ;  but  neither 
of  them  could  move  on  this  great  and  sudden  joj.  They 
had  known  he  was  not  to  die ;  but  they  had  expected 
everlasting  expatriation.  Now  he  stood  before  tl»em  i& 
his  own  house — by  the  light  of  his  own  fire — and  their 
hearts  died  within  them.  A  sigh — a  groan — a  gasp,  was 
his  only  welcome.  He  well  knew  the  cause  of  such  si- 
lence, but  he  determined  to  misunderstand  it,  that  he 
might,  by  his  own  injustice  and  cruelty,  fortify  the  sav- 
age resolution  of  his  soul.  *'  What  kind  of  a  reception 
is  this  for  a  husband  or  a  father  returning  from  long, 
cruel,  and  unjust  imprisonment?  But  it  matters  not.  i 
am  come  hither  for  a  few  minutes  to  say  farewell  to  yoa 
all.  Edinburgh  is  no  place  for  me.  You  both  know  that 
I  will  send  you  all  the  money  I  can.  But  I  must  leave 
this  to-night.  So,  wife,  give  me  your  hand : — I  hope  you 
are  glad  I  am  set  free." 

These  words  struck  upon  their  hearts  just  as  they  were 
recovering  from  the  shock  of  joy.  They  both  hung  down 
their  heads,  and,  covering  their  faces  with  their  hands, 
both  sorely  wept.  The  infatuated  man  sat  down  between 
them,  and  spoke  with  a  little  more  gentleness.  But  still 
his  words  were  so  hurried,  and  his  looks  so  wild,  that 
each  thought  within  herself,  that  his  confinement  or  his 
liberation  had  affected  his  reason;  and  both  likewise 
hoped,  that,  for  a  little  while  only,  it  might  be  even  so. 
But  soon  they  were  sure  that  he  was  lost  to  them,  per- 
haps forever;  for  there  came  a  sterner  expression  over  his 
countenance;  and  in  speaking  of  his  departure,  he  used 
fewer  words,  but  these  were  calm,  unequivocal,  and  re- 
solved. "  I  have  sworn,  and  I  will  keep  to  my  oath,  in 
face  of  persecution,  and  poverty,  and  death,  to  leave  this 
accursed  Edinburgh,  and  all  that  belong  to  it.  I  will 
send  you  money  when  I  can.  But  you  have  been  able  to 
support  yourselves  for  some  time.  Alice — don't  attempt 
to  utter  one  word. — I  will,  and  must  go. — What,  Marga- 
ret, will  you  dare  to  lift  up  a  look  or  a  word  against  your 
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father  ?  "  Margaret  had  risen  from  her  stool,  on  which 
she  had  for  years  sat  at  night  by  her  father's  knees.  But 
his  stern  voice  stopped  her,  as  she  was  about  to  take  his 
hand,  and  beseech  iiim  not  to  leave  them  all  in  despair. 
She  remained  motionless,  with  her  pale  and  weeping  face 
leaning  towards  him,  almost  in  fear,  while  her  mother  sat 
still,  covering  her  face,  and  knowing,  in  the  darkness  of 
her  sight  and  her  soul,  that  all  was  lost. 

At  that  moment,  all  eyes  were  turned  from  the  fitful 
glimmering  of  the  peat-fire,  towards  the  door  of  the  small 
room  in  which  the  old  woman  lay,  and  which  seemed 
slowly  opening  of  itself.  '*  God  have  mercy  upon  us  1 "  said 
Walter  Lyndsay,  as  his  mother,  who  had  been  so  long  bed- 
ridden and  palsy-stricken,  came  trembling  and  tottering 
towards  them,  with  her  long  grey  locks  hanging  over  her 
dim  eyes  and  withered  cheeks,  and  her  hands  held  up  in 
angry  and  melancholy  upbraiding  of  her  sinful  son.  *'lf 
thou  leavest  thy  wife  and  children,  Walter,  take  with  thee 
the  curse  of  thy  mother,  along  with  the  curse  of  thy  con* 
science,  and  the  curse  of  thy  God !  "  And  with  these 
words,  she,  who  had,  till  this  moment,  been  for  years  a 
palsied  cripple,  fell  down  uponlhe  floor,  and,  without 
motion  or  groan,  lay  as  if  she  were  dead. 

It  all  past  in  a  moment  of  wonder  and  amazement;  , 
but  the  apparent  corpse  was  soon  lifted  up  and  laid  upon 
its  bed.  .  Alice  and  Margaret  were  busy  in  trying  to  re- 
store her  to  life — hoping  it  might  be  but  a  swoon,  from 
the  grievous  fall.  Her  miserable  son,  seeing  that  she  was 
dead,  rushed  out  of  the  house,  with  her  curse  yet  shriek- 
ing in  his  ears, — and  knew  that,  in  this  world,  his  misery 
was  perfect 


CHAPTER    VII. 

Margaret  Lyndsay,  as  soon  as  she  missed  her  father 
by  the  bed-side,  flew  out  of  the  little  room,  and  thence 
into  the  open  air,  with  a  palpitating  bosom.     She  saw  no^ 
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figure ;  but,  listening  intensely,  she  heard  the  sound  of 
hurried  steps,  which  she  instantly  pursued.  She  soon 
caught  sight  of  his  shadow,  and  then  discovered  her 
father  distractedly  plunging  down  into  one  of  the  little 
broomy  glens  that  intersected  the  slope  of  the  hill.  On- 
wards she  flew  as  on  wings,  passionately  calling  apoa 
him  ;  but  he  was  so  lost  in  the  multitude  of  the  miserable 
thoughts  within  him,  that  he  heard  not  his  daughter's 
Toice.  Of  his  own  accord  he  stopped  abruptly  in  the 
little  hollow  which  his  children  had  named  *^  The  Lint- 
white's  Nest," — when  Margaret,  springing  down  the  bank, 
half  on  her  knees,  and  half  clinging  round  him,  cried 
out, — **  O  father !  father !  my  dearest  father — come  back 
—  come  back,  1  beseech  you  in  the  name  of  the  Al- 
mighty; for  my  grandmother  is  dead,  and  my  mother 
herself  white  as  ashes,  and  as  like  death  as  the  dear  old 
woman  ! " 

The  wretched  man  stood  speechless,  but  frowning. 
He  had  hoped  that  he  had  escaped  from  the  power  of 
that  dreadful  scene,  and  was  lefl  at  liberty  to  rush  into 
destruction.  But  as  he  flew,  in  distraction,  from  his 
mother's  curse,  he  was  arrested  by  his  daughter's  bless- 
ing. The  dear,  sofl,  white,  and  tender  arms  of  his  first- 
born twined  round  him — her  pale  weeping  face  was  fixed 
upon  him — and  the  innocent  and  loving  creature's  voice 
penetrated  into  the  utter  darkness  of  his  soul.  He  kissed 
her  many  times,  and  held  her  long  unto  his  heart,  that  it 
might  feel  the  last  close  pressure  of  that  bosom  which 
had  never  cherished  one  unfilial  thought,  and  which  he 
was  now  going  to  leave  unprotected  amcmgst  all  the  mis- 
ery and  wickedness  of  an  afflicted  and  reckless  world. 
And  who  had  cursed  him? — His  own  mother,  whom, 
upon  the  day  his  father  died,  he  had  taken  under  just  and 
natural  protection.  The  very  words,  which  she  had 
calmly  spoken  on  that  day  by  the  bedside  of  her  dead 
husband,  now  recurred  to  him  with  horrible  distinctness 
— words  of  love  and  gratitude — and  his  own  truly  filial 
reply.  Was  he  the  same  man  ?  And  how  had  Satan  en- 
tered into  and  corrupted  his  heart,  till  all  its  best  and 
most  deeply-rooted  feelings  were  tainted  and  withered — 
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root,  leaf,  branch,  and  stem — and  his  whole  being  giveq 
over  to  profiigaQy  and  perdition  ?  He  glared  upon  the 
creature  before  him — and  scarce  could  believe  that  it  was 
his  sweet  daughter  Margaret — whom  he  had  loved  so  en- 
tirely— whom  he  yet  loved,  not  as  before,  but  distract- 
edly, and  with  the  passion  of  a  lost  madman ;  and  fitsl 
stamping  upon  the  ground,  and  then  softly  laying  his 
quivering  hand  upon  her  head,  he  muttered, — 

"Go  back,  go  back,  Margaret,  and  I  will  follow  by 
and  by ;  a  friend  is  to  meet  me  here  whom  you  must  not 
see — Go  back,  and  tell  your  mother,  that  I  will  return  to 
firaehead."  Margaret  withdrew  from  his  embrace,  and, 
almost  incredulous,  kept  her  beseeching  eyes  fixed  upon 
him ;  for  the  lie  of  his  heart  dashed  his  countenance  with 
the  sallow  hue  of  falsehood,  and  he  trembled  from  head 
to  foot.  He  knew  that  he  was  deceiving  her  in  whom 
there  was  no  deceit— deserting  her  whom  God  had  given 
—breaking  forever  the  bonds  which  love,  virtue,  and  re- 
ligion, have  made  most  holy ;  and  all  this  for  the  sake  of 
a  passion  that  was  almost  unmixed  misery,  and  wholly 
unmixed  guilt,  for  the  sake  of  a  being  abandoned  and 
excommunicated,  whose  beauty  was  a  bane,  and  whose 
affection  had  blighted  both  his  and  her  hopes  in  this 
world  and  the  world  to  come. 

Margaret  knew  not,  copld  not  know,  all  the  convul- 
sions in  her  father's  heart.  But  she  knew  that  he  whom 
she  had  always  honored,  revered,  and  yet  loved  with 
yearning  tenderness,  was  afflicted  with  a  strange  sor- 
row, and  abandoned  to  some  incomprehensible  sin.  She 
watched  his  changing  countenance — she  hung  upon  the 
contortions  of  his  frame — and  the  glitter  of  his  eyes,  and 
the  groans  that  heaved  his  breast.  Again  she  rushed  into 
his  embrace,  and  sobbed  out.  the  name  of  her  mother, 
and  Esther,  and  poor  Marion — and  then  implored  and 
beseeched  him,  by  her  own  love  and  her  own  grief,  and 
by  all  the  undeserved  kindness  and  fondness  he  had  al- 
ways shown  her — at  meals — at  prayer — and  in  her  bed, 
when  he  came  every  night  to  kiss  her, — to  return  to  his 
house,  and  to  be  happy,  in  spite  of  all  the  misery  that 
had  ever  afflicted  him,  with  her  mother  and  them  all  who 
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would  live  and  die  for  him, — ^for  him  who  had  supported 
>them  all,  and  who  had  ever  been  and  ever  would  be  the 
best  and  most  loving  of  all  fathers. 

There  was  now  a  third  person  in  the  little  glen, — and 
a  voice  somewhat  hollow,  but  not  without  feminine  soft- 
ness, said, — •*  Waller,  Walter,  what  is  this?  is  she  your 
•child?  Order  her  home." — Margaret  left  her  father's 
'bosom,  and  saw,  in  the  clear  moonlight,  the  tall  stately 
figure  of  that  beautiful  woman.  She  at  first  drew  her- 
self back  as  in  fear,  for  the  bold  bright  eyes  abashed  her, 
and  she  also  knew,  in  her  inmost  heart,  that  this  was  the 
wicked  person  who  had  deluded  her  father,  and  brought 
all  their  misery  into  Braehead.  A  holy  anger  warmed 
.her  blood  when  she  beheld  the  adulteress  kiss  her  father's 
cheek ;  and  she  stept  forward  unawed,  and  bold  in  the 
purity  of  nature.  "  Why  do  you  wile  away  our  father 
frae  us  ?  My  mother  is  his  wife,  and  loves  him  far  better 
than  ever  you  can  do.  His  mother  is  lying  yonder  alone 
— dead  on  the  bed.  He  has  a  blind  lassie,  and  another 
that  is  an  innocent ;  and  our  mother  has  long  been  weak, 
and  not  able  to  work.  I  say  then,  go  your  ways — for  the 
commandments  of  God  are  against  you,  and  He  will  not 
spare  them  who  work  iniquity." 

Margaret  Lyndsay  had  a  sweet  mild  face — eyes  of  soft- 
est hazel — and  the  very  spiritof  gentleness  breathed  over 
her  light  auburn  hair.  But  now  there  came  a  flash  from 
the  offended  sanctity  of  her  innocence,  that,  for  a  while, 
-struck  into  that  bad  woman's  heart.  "Are  you  not  afraid 
of  the  great  God,  whose  eye  is  now  upon  us  ?"  And  so 
saying,  she  looked  up  to  the  heavens,  where  the  moon 
was  shining  without  a  cloud,  and  whose  blue  serene  face 
was  sparkling  with  many  thousand  stars.  There  was 
deep  and  wide  silence — only  the  sighs  of  this  innocent 
child,  and  the  groans  of  her  wicked  father.  They  came 
faster  and  faster-^louder  and  louder.  Margaret,  begin- 
ning to  hope  that  he  was  at  last  relenting,  again  folded 
him  in  her  embraces,  and  strove  gently  to  draw  him  tow- 
ards her,  and  towards  their  deserted  home.  **  Go  away, 
woman — and  may  God  bless  you !  You  have  not  the  face 
of  one  that  is  very  cruel.     We  all  will  bless  you — and, 
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pcxNT  as  we  are,  yoa  never  shall  want,  while  we  can  work. 
Our  prajers  will  do  something,  perhaps,  if  they  are  sin- 
cere, which  they  will  be ;  and  God  will  take  pity  on  you 
and  forgive  you,  if  you  will  not  kill  us  all — for  without 
oar  father  must  we  indeed  all  die  of  grief." 

His  paramour  now  began  to  dread  that  Walter  Lynd- 
say  might  be  lost  to  her,  and  fiercely  grasping  Margaret's 
arm,  tore  her  from  his  side,  and  flung  her  with  violence 
away,  till  she  fell  upon  the  bank.  *'  Did  you  fix  this 
meeting  with  your  brat  to  insult  the  woman  you  have 
ruined?  Was  your  throat  stuffed  with  lies  when  I  gave 
you  all  those  endearments  at  parting  but  half  an  hour 
ago,  and  do  you  send  this  bosom  for  food  to  the  worms  t" 
With  these  words  she  tore  open  her  bosom — and  the  in- 
fatuated man  laid  down  his  head  upon  it.  "  Cursed  be 
the  hour,  Walter,  that  your  head  first  lay  there — for  you 
kiiow  that,  till  then,  I  was  innocent-  But  go  home— go 
home — and  let  me  be  buried — like  a  pauper  and  a  pros- 
titute— for  you  have  made  me  both.  No — not  that— for 
I  am  true  to  you  as  the  worm  that  never  dies  is  true  to 
an  evil  conscience.''  Margaret  Lyndsay  was  sitting  on 
the  ground,  stunned,  and  with  her  hands  before  her  eyes; 
and,  when  she  dared  again  to  look  up,  she  saw  only  foot- 
steps that  had  dashed  and  trampled  the  thick  dews — her 
father  and  his  Evil  Spirit  had  disappeared. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

Margaret  continued  sitting  for  a  while,  all  by  herself, 
and  utterly  disconsolate,  in  that  little  moonlight  glen. 
Duriqg  many  a  sweet  sunny  day,  of  many  a  long  summer, 
for  heretofore  almost  all  the  whole  year  had  been  summer 
to  her,  had  she  and  her  brother,  and  her  sister,  and  her 
companions,  pursued  their  harmless  plays,  among  these 
brooms,  hollows,  green  knolls,  and  hawthorn  thickets. 

Not  unfrequently  had  her  father  come,  and  joined  them 
4» 
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in  the  sonimer  evenings,  on  his  late  return  from  his  work 
in  the  town ;  and  on  the  very  last  King's  Birth-day,  he 
had  helped  them  to  seek  out  the  few  yellow  branches  of 
the  early-blossomed  broom  for  garlands,  to  welcome  that 
pleasant  festival,  in  the  very  place  where  he  had  now  de» 
serted  herself,  her  mother,  and  them  all. 

But  the  calamity  that  had  befallen  them  was  too  great 
to  bear  long  reflection  in  the  mind  of  a  solitary  girl  io 
such  a  solitary  place.  The  thought  of  her  mother's  mis- 
ery went  quite  through  her  heart,  and  Margaret  asked 
herself  why  she  was  sitting  so  long  idly  there,  when  she 
was  so  much  wanted  at  their  unhappy  home.  She  had 
left  the  dead — quiet  now,  and  needing  no  attendance,  for 
the  sake  of  the  living — disturbed,  and  sorely  -requiring 
what  in  madness  he  had  spurned.  She  had  done  her 
duty,  but  she  knew  it  not,  for  it  was  in  a  mental  agony 
of  passion  that  she  had  flown  to  him,  and  now  it  was  in 
the  last  exhaustion  of  her  heart  that  she  crept  back  to  the 
house  of  her  widowed,  mother  and  her  orphan  sisters. 

She  stopt  for  a  moment  at  the  door,  to  wipe  the  tears 
away  that  had  stained' her  cheeks,  and  to  tie  up  her  long 
hair  that  had  fallen  down  when  that  woman  so  cruelly 
dashed  her  to  the  ground,  and  as  she  was  about  to  \'ih 

'the  latchet,  she  heard  the  sound  of  voices  in  the  house. 
Her  mother  had  come  to  the  threshold  to  look  out  into 
the  moonlight  for  her  daughter,  and  she  now  put  her  fin- 
ger to  her  Tips  to  enjoin  silence.  Margaret  went  in,  and 
found  several  neighbors  in  the  house,  whom  her  mother 

[had  brought  to  look  on  the  body  of  the  old  woman,  lest 
any  life  remained.     They  were  sitting  solemnly,  but  not 

-sadly,  and  without  tears,  for  tears  are  seldom  shed  by  the 
poor  over  the  corpse  of  threescore  and  ten.  Margaret 
saw  at  once  that  t^ere  was  death,  and  she  walked  into 

'her  grandmother's  room.  How  different  a  sight  from 
that  which  she  had  just  left!    No  disturbance  here, — 

iTio  ghastly  contortions  of  countenance, — no  blackening 

•frowns, — no  miserable  eyes;  but  perfect  peace, — features 
overspread  with  a  serene  beauty, — smiles  like  the  moon- 
light,— and  lids  shut  as  if  in  a  happy  dream.     The  ex- 

;pression  of  that  countenance  was  far  milder  now  in  death 
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than  it  had  ever  been  in  ]ife.  All  the  gentlest  and  sweet- 
est qualities  of  her  soul,  and  it  had  many  such,  alone 
seemed  to  survive  there.  All  that  was  hard,  or  stern,  or 
austere,  had  passed  away ;  there  was  nothing  to  mar  the 
passionless  beauty  of  the  venerable  dead.  So  Margaret 
bent  forward,  and  kissed  the  still  Saint-like  image ;  her 
whole  soul  was  at  once  quieted  within  her,  and  she  knelt 
down  in  prayer. 

Nor  did  the  deserted  wife  seem  less  wonderfully  sup* 
ported.  She  had  been  sitting  by  the  death^bed  of  the 
mother  of  her  husband,  when  that  husband  was  leaning 
his  head  on  a  harlot's  bosom.  A  few  moments  before 
that  mother  died,  Alice  had  raised  her  head  upon  the 
pillow,  and  thought  she  saw  sense  within  her  glazed  eyes. 
"  Oh  !  take  your  curse  off  your  son !"  did  she  keep  re- 
peating, over  and  over  again,  with  a  piteous  voice.  The 
death-like  image  heard  the  meaning ;  and,  "  O  God  of 
my  fathers,  forgive  and  bless  my  Walter !"  were  her  last 
indistinct  words.  Then,  indeed,  was  a  weight,  hard  to 
be  borne,  taken  off  that  conjugal  heart ;  and  now  that 
the  one  was  dead,  and  the  other  worse  than  dead,  yet 
was  she,  in  the  elevation  of  her  unconscious  virtue,  al- 
most happy,  and  never  more  than  at  that  dismal  hour 
humbly  thankful  to  Heaven. 

Two  of  the  neighbors  wished  to  remain  all  night  in 
the  hoase,  but  their  kindness  was  acknowledged  and  de- 
clined. There  was  at  present  no  farther  service  to  be 
done  for  the  dead — blind  Esther  and  helpless  Marion 
were  fast  asleep — and  both  mother  and  daughter  longed 
to  be  left  to  themselves.  They  accompanied  their  good 
neighbors  to  the  door ;  one  of  whom,  on  parting,  said, 
looking  up,  ''  Oh !  but  her  soul  has  departed  on  a  bonny 
quiet  night — a'  nature,  baith  heaven  and  earth,  is  at 
rest !" 

When  the  door  was  shut  for  the  night,  her  mother 
calmly  bid  Margaret  sit  down  beside  her,  and  asked  her 
to  tell  what  had  happened  to  her  during  her  absence. 
It  had  been  one  of  the  first  lessons  instilled  into  the 
child's  mind  never  to  tell  a  lie  ;  and  she  now  narrated,  as 
far  as  she  could,  all  that  she  had  seen  and  heard.     Few 
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qaestions  were  put  to  her — for  the  broken-hearted  wife 
and  widow  wished  not  to  hear  from  such  young  and  in- 
nocent lips  more  than  was  necessary  to  let  her  fully  un- 
derstand the  extent  of  her  desolation.  Neither  did  she 
break  out  into  any  exclamations  of  grief  or  anger.  Had 
she  herself  been  forced  to  witness  any  part  of  what  her 
daughter  had  seen,  indignation  would  doubtless  hare 
mingled  with  a  bitter  sense  of  wrong  and  insult,  and  her 
blood  might  have  boiled  while  misery  wrung  out  her 
tears.  But  she  had  long  known  that  there  was  guilt; 
and  now  that  it  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  her  own  daughter 
to  witness  and  reveal  it,  it  was  not  fitting  to  use  angry 
expressions  towards  a  father  in  hearing  of  such  a  child ; 
and,  therefore,  while  she  solemnly  condemned  the  sin, 
most  tenderly  did  she  spare  the  sinner. 

It  was  right  now  that  she  should  admit  Margaret  to 
her  nearest  and  closest  confidence — for  on  her  affection- 
ate and  virtuous  nature  the  orphan  family  was  henceforth 
in  a  great  measure  to  depend.  So  she  told  her  more 
than  she  had  ever  done  of  her  own  early  life — the  aflfect- 
ing  circumstances  of  her  marriage — her  husband's  per- 
fect kindness  for  many  years — a  kindness  which  had 
unceasingly  embraced  them  all,  old  and  young,  till  bad 
men  had  sown  irreligious  thoughts  in  his  heart,  and  theq 
he  forsook  his  own  cheerful  fireside  and  quiet  bed,  till, 
lapse  after  lapse,  known  only  to  his  own  soul,  he  at  last 
had  fallen  away  utterly  from  God,  and,  lo  I  the  miserable 
end.  Then,  indeed,  did  Alice  Jbreak  forth  into  lamenta- 
tion. The  green  fields  about  her  father's  house, — all  her 
simple,  innocent,  and  happy  life  about  that  quiet  farm, 
laborious  as  it  had  been, — her  father's  sudden  death, — 
Walter  Lyndsay's  compassion  and  love  for  her  an  orphan, 
— his  disinterested  affection  for  one  who  was  so  poor, — 
their  many  blessed  years,  when  every  thing  within  doors, 
and  without,  went  to  their  hearts'  desire, — all  came  upon 
her  with  a  weight  not  to  be  borne,  and  she  wondered  at 
the  wickedness,  the  alteration,  and  the  decay. 

Margaret  sat  still,  and  said  nothing;  but  not  a  word- 
not  a  tone  of  her  mother's  voice — not  a  sigh  nor  a  tear 
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escaped  her  heart  Hitherto  her  whole  cares  and  anxie- 
ties (and  for  one  so  young  she  had  had  not  a  few)  had' been 
for  the  present  hour  of  day  ;  but  now  she  saw  that  there 
was  a  future  belonging  to  this  life,  and  that  she  must 
never' more  be  only  a  thoughtless,  laughing,  happy  girl, 
but  even  sad,  if  not  sorrowful,  like  her  beloved  mother. 
She  felt  satisfied  in  her  innocent  mind  that  she  had  al- 
ready had  too  much  joy ;  and  when  she  thought  of 
that  dreadful  scene  in  the  little  glen,  and  then  beheld  her 
mother's  resignation  taking  quiet  place  of  that  distracted 
grief,  she  drew  her  ^lool  nearer  to  her  side ;  and  almost 
in  an  ecstacy  of  filial  love  told  her  to  fear  nothing,  for 
that  she  herself,  although  young  and  ignorant,  felt  strong 
in  the  fear  of  God. 

It  was  now  past  midnight,  and  the  last  sparks  of  the 
peattfire,  which  one  of  the  neighbors  had  renewed  unask- 
ed during  the  affliction,  had  quite  gone  out  in  the  ashes. 
But  the  moon  and  stars  had  filled  the  room  with  so  much 
clear  light,  that  mother  and  daughter  had  seen  distinctly 
each  other's  faces,  and  knew  therein  that  neither  of  them 
was  sorely  afraid  of  the  future,  with  all  its  inevitable  ills. 
"I  will  sleep  with  you  to  night,"  said  Margaret,  with  a 
sudden  sob ;  for  she  had  lain  every  night,  for  a  month 
past,  on  the  bed  where  those  old  lifeless  limbs  were 
now  stretched  in  their  coldness.  So  she  assisted  her 
worn-out  mother  to  her  bed,  and  they  lay  down  together, 
with  their  arms  across  each  other's  breast.  In  a  few  min- 
utes gracious  nature  gave  up  the  soul  of  the  child  to 
sleep  ;  and  her  face,  so  perfectly  free  from  every  touch  of 
sin  in  the  deep  beauty  of  its  repose,  comforted  the  aching 
heart  of  the  widow,  as  often  and  often  before  morning 
she  sat  up  disturbedly  in  her  bed,  and  clasped  her  hands 
in  an  agony  of  pity  and  despair,  for  the  sake  of  him  who 
had  gone  away,  never  again,  most  probably,  to  see  her  in 
this  life. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

A  "  FATHERLESS  FAMILY  "  are  two  inelancholj  words, 
and  here  there  were  many  things  to  deepen  their  mean- 
ing, even  to  the  most  cold-hearted.  The  Lyndsajs  had 
always  heen  in  a  condition  of  life  somewhat  above  the 
common,  and  had  for  many  years  been  looked  upon  as  a 
perfect  pattern  of  domestic  virtue,  respectability,  and 
happiness,  by  every  one  not  only  in  Braehead,  but  over 
all  the  parish.  Slight  symptoms  of  internal  sorrow  and 
decay  had  now  and  then  been  visible  to  a  few  more  ob- 
servant eyes,  in  the  neglected  and  weedy  state  of  their 
little  garden,  formerly  the  neatest  and  richest  of  all,  and 
in  the  pale  faces  and  downcast  eyes  of  mother  and  daugh- 
ter, so  unlike  their  customary  expression  of  gaiety  and 
contentment.  Then  bad  rumors  were  afloat  of  a  cru^ 
husband,  and  an  improvident  father,  till  guilt  was  public- 
ly and  ineffaceably  branded  upon  his  name,  and  the  best 
man  in  the  village  first  incarcerated  like  a  felon,  had 
next  vanished  like  a  ghost.  Then  that  venerable  old 
woman,  who  had  sat  for  years  in  her  chair  at  her  busy 
wheel,  till,  palsy-stricken,  her  foot  and  hand  were  numbed 
into  rest,  and  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  her  Bible  was  as 
much  as  she  could  do,  dropt  the  body  and  disappeared. 
The  son,  a  boy  whom  every  body  had  liked,  was  far 
away,  or  dead,  perhaps  given  to  evil  courses.  The  poor 
blind  lassie  was  not  heard  singing  so  constantly  as  she 
used  to  do  ;  and  she  seldom  finished  a  single  song ;  now 
a  verse  of  something  plaintive,  and  immediately  after  a 
frolicsome  and  comic  strain,  stopt  short  of  a  sudden,  as  if 
it  were  fi'ozen  within  her  heart.  That  other  harmless  crea- 
ture alone  was  unchanged.  Smoetimes  she  would  ask, 
with  a  momentary  sadness  on  her  earnest  face,  for  her 
father  and  her  grandmother ;  but  a  word  pacified  her,  and 
she  would  scarcely  have  known  the  difference,  had  she 
been  told  that  the  one  had  gone  to  bliss  in  heaven,  and 
that  the  other  was  wandering  in  misery  on  the  earth. 

It  is  a  hard  and  painful  thing  to  inhabit  a  house,  where 
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one  has  been  perfectly  happy, — after  all  that  constituted 
that  happiness,  or  on  which  it  entirely  depended,  is  for- 
ever gone.  And  it  is  worst  of  all,  when  the  change  h^s 
been  wrought,  not  by  death,  but  by  sin.  So  felt  this  de- 
serted woman,  when  she  looked  up  to  the  sheltering  trees, 
and  across  the  little  gardens  and  glens  of  Braehead.  This 
had  been  her  paradise,  when  hither  she  came  ailer  her 
marriage.  Here  had  all  the  children  been  born,  and  their 
voices  and  their  laughter  had  filled  all  the  air  around, 
each  succeeding  year,  with  more  various  and  intermin- 
gled sounds.  But  now  the  place  was  stripped  of  all  that 
made  it  Braehead,  and  a  new  character  brought  dismally 
over  it,  of  melancholy,  shame,  and  despair.  To  live  there 
was  impossible ;  yet  the  widow  looked  on  her  orphans^ 
and  wished  not  for  a  while  to  die. 

She  communicated  to  Margaret  her  intention  of  taking 
a  very  low-rented  dwelling,  in  some  one  of  the  obscure 
lanes  of  the  town,  where  they- might  be  able,  by  their 
united  work,  to  earn  a  subsistence  ;  and,  perhaps,  by  and 
by,  to  open  a  reading  and  sewing  school  for  the  cbileren 
of  their  poor  neighbors.  Margaret  heard  the  proposal 
with  a  cheerful  mind.  She  felt  that  she  had  no  right  to 
remain  at  Braehead;  and,  therefore,  she  crushed  at  once 
all  such  wishes  in  her  heart.  A  new  destiny  awaited 
her,  in  which,  as  long  as  her  mother  remained  tolerably 
strong,  and  she  had  her  own  health,  there  was  nothing  in 
the  least  appalling  or  repulsive.  On  the  contrary,  the^ 
would  all  be  living  together,  unobserved  and  quite  by 
themselves.  "  We  never  hear,"  she  would  say,  "  my 
dear  mother,  of  any  families  really  dying  of  want,  and 
many  support  themselves  without  parents  at  all.  There 
is  no  fear  of  us;  let  us  have ^ our  house  in  the  ugliest 
darkest  lane,  if  there  it  will  be  cheapest;  and  we  shall 
be  as  happy,  and  happier  too,  than  many  who  live  in  the 
grandest  streets  or  squares." 

Walter  Lyndaay  had  deserted  his  family  towards  the 
end  of  August, — time  crept  on  over  the  floor  of  the  house 
of  affliction, — and  it  was  now  the  third  week  in  Novem- 
ber. The  house  which  the  widow  was  about  to  leave 
had  been  the  property  of  an  old  man  in  comfortable  cir- 
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eamstances,  who,  on  hearing  of  their  tntsfortanes,  had 
instantlj  agreed  to  remit  their  half-year's  rent  altogether, 
or  to  take  it  when  it  might  be  convenient  for  them  to  pay 
the  sum.  But  he  died, — and  bis  heir,  being  a  stranger, 
and  in  difficalttes,  the  rent  of  four  pounds  was  rigorously 
demanded.  All  the  furniture,  except  one  bed,  a  table, 
and  two  or  three  chairs,  had  been  already  sold,  week  after 
week  ; — and  to  raise  the  sum  of  four  pounds  seemed  to 
be  impossible*)  But  a  few  days  before  the  term  day,  a 
neighbor  woman,  who  had  been  married  about  the  same 
time  with  Alice,  had  lived  all  along  at  Braehead,  and  had 
been  familiar  in  the  house,  both  in  happiness  and  afflic- 
tion, came  in  and  sat  down,  with  an  air  of  absence  and 
of  restraint. — •"  Hae  you  ony  bad  news  to  tell  me?  "  said 
the  easily  alarmed  widow ; — *'  if  sae,  dinna  fear  to  speak. 
Whatever  be  the  will  o'  God  that  I  should  bear.  He  will 
give  me  strength  for  the  burden.  Is  my  Walter  dead  ?  " 
— "  No,  no,  Alice — I  ken  naething  about  the  puir  mau 
sin'  he  led  Braehead — God  bless  him  ;  but  you  are  the 
only  widow  woman,  as  ane  may  say,  in  the  town ;  and 
we  hae  heard  about  this  sair  distress  o'  the  rent.  We 
hae  a'  subscribed — Our  husbands,  oursels,  and  some  o' 
the  bit  bairns  too;  and  here  is  four  pound.  May  it  dae 
nae  good  to  him  who  clawts  it  out  o'  the  widow's  house." 

Alice  had  shed  no  tears  for  some  w^eks  past — they  had 
all  settled  down  into  her  heart.  But  when  she  looked  at 
the  worthy  woman  who  was  herself  so  poor,  and  saw  the 
purse  in  her  lap — a  sense  of  that  great  kindness  from 
those  who  had  so  little  to  spare,  smote  her,  and  she  wept. 
The  sweet  and  benign  spirit  of  humanity  yet  existed  for 
her,  the  deserted  and  widowed  one  ;  and  something  that 
she  thought  had  been  withered  and  dead  forever  began  to 
stir  within  her  heart ;  something  like  joy  in  life,  and  a 
secret  wish  for  its  prolongation.  "  Yes,  Sarah,  I  will 
take  it ; — and  welfthou  knowest,  and  all  my  other  friends, 
that '  they  who  give  unto  the  poor  lend  unto  the  Lord,"  ' 

The  twenty-fourth  day  of  November  came  at  last — a 
dim,  dull,  dreary,  and  obscure  day,  fit  for  parting  ever- 
lastingly from  a  place  or  person  tenderly  beloved.  There 
was  no  sun — no  wind — no  sound  in  the  misty  and  unecho- 
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1119  ^>'-  A  deadnesB  Ifiy  over  llie  wet  earth,  and  there 
was  00  visible  Heaven.  Their  goods  and  chattels  were 
few ;  but  many  Jittle  delays  occurred,  some  accidental, 
and  more  in  the  unwillingness  of  tbeii;  hearts  to  take  a 
final  farewell.  A  neighbor  had  lent  his  cart  for  the  flit* 
ting,  and  it  was  now  standing  loaded  at  the  door,  ready 
to  move  away.  The  fire,  which  had  been  kindled  in  the 
morning  with  a  few  borrowed  peats,  was  now  out — the 
shutters  closed — the  door  was  locked — and  the  key  put 
into  the  hand  of  the  person  sent  to  receive  it.  And  now 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said  or  done,  and  the  impa* 
tient  horse  started  briskly  away  from  Braehead.  The 
blind  girl,  and  poor  Marion,  were  sitting  in  the  cart-— • 
Margaret  and  her  mother  were  on  foot.  Esther  bad  two 
or  three  small  flower-pots  in  her  lap,  for  in  her  blindness 
she  loved  the  sweet  fragrance,  and  the  felt  forms  and  im* 
agiaed  beauty  of  flowers ;  and  the  innocent  carried  away 
her  tame  pigeon  in  her  bosom.  Just  as  Margaret  lingei^ 
ed  on  the  threshold,  the  Robin  redbreast,  that  had  been 
their  boarder  for  several  winters,  hopped  upon  the  stone* 
seat  at  the  side  of  the  door,  and  turned  up  its  merry  eyes 
to  h^  face.  *'  There,"  said  she,  *'  is  your  last  crumb 
from  us,  sweet  Roby,  but  there  is  a  God  who  takes  care 
o'  tts  a'."  The  widow  had  by  this  time  shut  down  the  lid 
of  her  memory,  and  leA  all  the  hoard  of  her  thoughts  and 
feelings,  joyful  or  despairing,  buried  in  darkness.  The 
assembled  group  of  neighbors,  mostly  mothers  with  their 
children  in  their  arms,  had  given  the  **  God  bless  yoo, 
Alice,  God  bless  you,  Margaret,  and  the  lave,"  and  began 
to  disperse ;  each  turning  to  her  own  cares  and  anxieties, 
in  which,  before  night,  the  Lyndsays  would  either  be  for- 
gotten, or  thought  on  with  that  nnpainful  sympathy  which 
is  all  the  poor  can  afford  or  expect,  but  which,  as  in  this 
case,  often  yields  the  fairest  fruits  of  charity  and  love. 

A  cold  sleety  rain  accompanied  the  cart  and  the  foot 
travellers  all  the  way  to  the  city.  Short  as  the  distance 
was,  they  met  with  several  other  flittings,  some  seemingly 
cheerful,  and  from  good  to  better, — others  with  woe-be- 
gone  faces,  going  like  themselves  down  the  path  of  pov- 
ertyf  on  a  journey  from  which  they  were  to  rest  at  night 
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in  a  bare  and  hungry  houae.  And  now  they  drove  throagb 
the  auborba,  and  into  the  city,  passing  unheeded  among 
crowds  of  people,  all  en  their  own  business  of  pleasure  or 
profit,  laughing,  jibing,  shouting,  cursing, — the  stir,  and 
tumoit,  and  torrent  of  congregated  life.  Margaret  could 
hardly  help  feeling  elated  with  the  glitf^r  of  all  the  shin- 
ing windows,  and  the  hurry  of  the  streets.  "  Safe  us, 
what  a  noisy  town  is  this  Edinburgh ! "  said  blind  Esther; 
'*  and  yet  hear  till  that  woman  singing  ballads.  Waes 
me,  but  she  has  a  sair  cracked  voice,  and  rins  out  o' 
the  tune -a'  thegither."  Marion  sat  silent  with  her  pigeon 
warm  in  her  breast  below  her  brown  cloak,  unknowing 
she  of  change  of  time  or  of  place,  and  reconciled  to  sit 
patiently  there,  with  the  soft  plumage  touching  her  heart, 
if  the  cart  had  gone  on,  through  the  cold  and  sleet,  to 
midnight. 

The  cart  stopped  at  the  foot  of  a  lane  too  narrow  to 
admit  the  wheels,  and  also  too  steep  for  a  laden  horse. 
Two  or  three  of  their  new  neighbors, — persons  in  the 
very  humblest  condition,  coarsely  and  negligently  dressed, 
but  seemingly  kind  and  decent  people,  came  out  from 
their  houses  at  the  stopping  of  the  cart-wheels,  and  one 
of  them  said,  *'  Aye,  aye,  here's  the  flitting,  Fse  warrant, 
frae  firaehead.  Is  that  you,  Mrs.  Lyndsay?  Hech,  sers, 
but  you've  gotten  a  nasty  cauld  wet  day  for  coming  into 
Auld  Reekie,  as  you  kintra  folks  ca'  Embro. — Hae  ye 
had  ony  tidings,  say  ye,  o^  your  gudeman  since  he  gaaed 
aff  wi'  that  limmer  ? — dool  be  wi'  her  and  a'  sic  like." 
Alice  replied  kindly  to  such  questioning,  for  she  knew 
it  was  not  meant  unkindly.  The  cart  was  soon  unladen, 
and  the  furniture  put  into  the  empty  room.  A  cheerful 
fire  was  blazing,  and  the  animated  and  interesting  faces 
of  the  honest  folks  who  crowded  into  it,  on  a  slight  ac- 
quaintance, unceremoniously  and  curiously,  but  without 
rudeness,  gave  a  cheerful  welcome  to  the  new  dwelling. 
**  1  thocht  you  wad  na  be  the  waur  o'  a  bit  fire, — so, 
though  ye  gied  me  na  orders,  I  raked  thegither  a  wheen 
shavings,  and  wi'  ane  o'  Jock's  spunks  I  soon  made  a 
bleeze.'  They're  your  ain  coals,  and  the  lum's  a  grand 
drawer  in  a'  win's. — I  kent  that  in  Mr.  Jamieson's  time. 
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— for  he  oAen  used  to  say  that  he  had  na  a  smoky  house^ 
although  aiblins  he,  might  hae  a  scolding  wife." — ''  Haud 
your  tongue,  you  tawpie,"  cried  another  of  the  gossips, — 
**  here's  a  dram  for  the  carter, — the  whiskey's  unco  gude 
the  noo  at  Tam  Spiers's — Take  it  aif,  man,  and  Mrs. 
Lyndsay  maun  pree't  herself."  In  a  quarter  of.  an  hour 
the  beds  were  laid  down,— the  room  decently  arranged, 
— one  and  all  of  the  neighbors  said  "  Gude  night," — and 
the  door  was  closed  upon  the  Lyndsays  in  their  new 
dwelling. 

They  blessed  and  eat  their  bread  in  peace.  The  Bible 
was  then  opened,  and  Margaret  read  a  chapter.  There 
was  frequent  and  loud  noise  in  the  lane,  of  passing  mer- 
riment or  anger, — but  this  little  congregation  worshipped 
God  in  a  hymn,  Esther's  sweet  voice  leading  the  sacred 
melody,  and  they  knelt  together  in  prayer.  It  has  been 
beautifully  said  by  one  whose  works  are  not  unknown  in 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor, 

Tir'd  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep ! 
Ha,  like  the  world,  his  ready  visit  pays 
"Where  tbrtune  smiles;— the  wretched  he  forsakes: 
Swift  on  his  downy  pinions  flies  from  woe. 
And  lights  on  lids  unsullied  with  a  tear. 

Not  so  did  Sleep  this  night  forsake  the  wretched.  He 
came  like  moonlight  into  the  house  of  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless,  and,  under  the  shadow  of  his  wings,  their  soub 
lay  in  oblivion  of  all  trouble,  or  perhaps  solaced  even  with 
ddightful  dreams. 


CHAPTER    X. 

Tbb  weakest  and  roost  discontented  minds  are  often 
very  suddenly  and  wonderfully  reconciled  to  an  adverse 
change  of  fortune.  Affliction  seems  to  find  some  ore  in  the 
dross  of  the  most  worthless  nature ;  and  they  who  may  have 
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felt  poor  in  prosperity,  sometinies  discover  themselves  ia 
tdversitj  to  be  unexpectedly  rich.  There  are  many 
things  to  catch  at  to  break  our  fall  even  from  the  high 
places  of  life  into  its  \ery  lowest ;  and  when  the  suffer- 
ers recover  from  the  blow  that  at  first  may  have  stunned 
them,  they  see  many  small  bounties  and  blessings  lying 
about  within  their  reach  sufficient  to  sustain  both  life 
•Vkd  happiness. 

Margaret  Lyndsay  and  her  mother  brought  with  them 
meek  virtues,  a  lowly  wisdom,  and  a  deep  spirit  of  faith, 
into  this  their  sorely  altered  condition  of  life  ;  and  a  few 
weeks  had  not  passed  over  their  heads  till  they  not 
only  were  perfectly  reconciled  to  their  two  rooms  in  this 
dark  and  even  noisome  lane,  but  happier  than  they  had 
'ever  been  at  Braehead  since  their  desertion.  Every  thing 
about,  around,  and  above  them  was  indeed  miserably 
Ranged ;  and  the  pleasant  objects  that  had  formerly  con- 
Iributed  so  much  to  their  happiness  were  not  only  gone 
from  before  their  eyes,  but  things  dreary  or  loathrome 
were  in  their  place.  Yet  the  few  flowers  they  had 
brought  with  them,  rooted  in  some  of  the  earth  at  Brae- 
head, although  sickly  were  still  alive;  and  high  up  be- 
yond the  overhanging  roof  that  darkened  the  lane  was 
:Sometimes  seen  a  narrow  slip  of  the  bright  blue  beautiful 
sky.  But  all  within  their  house  and  their  hearts  was  un- 
ehanged  and  unchangeable.  Herein  lie  the  great  and 
eternal  sources  of  joy  and  sorrow,  alike  to  the  loAy  and 
to  the  low ;  and  when  at  night  the  little  room  was  made 
snug,  and  clean,  and  comfortable — the  fire  beeted— the 
shutters  closed — work  in  hand — with  tale  or  song — and 
the  rain  driving,  or  the  snow  falling  without — blessed  in 
that  widow's  dwelling  was  the  lot  of  humble  and  unre- 
pining  virtue,— and  had  some  wandering  sage  been  on  a 
spilgrimage  to  search  out  Happiness,  he  might  have  found 
her  even  there  sitting  with  her  sister  Sorrow,  by  the  fire- 
•side  in  that  obscurest  tenement. 

The  winter  had  set  suddenly  in  with  extreme  and  on- 
nsual  severity,  and  deep  long-lying  snow  blocked  op  the 
lane,  till  it  was  dug  through,  and  heaped  up  against  the 
wall  higher,  than  the  ground  w^indows.     Provisions  and 
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fuel  were  dear ;  and  it. was  a  severe  season  even  for  those 
families  who  were  not  the  very  poorest,  and  who  had 
etioagh  to  do  to  procure  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  It 
was  a  bad  time  for  attempting  to  open  the  smallest  school 
even  with  the  very  lowest  childrens*  fees ;  but  the  attempt 
had  been  made,  and  about  a  dozen  scholars  came  to  the 
house  with  their  Bibles,  seams,  and  samplers.  That  nui»- 
ber,  if  their  parents  could  pay  the  merest  trifle  a  quarter, 
was  sufficient  to  keep  the  family  of  their  teacher  alive, 
along  with  what  they  could  otherwise  earn.  And  there 
is  a  pride  among  the  very  poorest  of  the  poor  to  pay  such 
debts ;  for  parents,  who  think  of  educating  their  children 
at  all^  are  not  likely  to  wish  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of 
their  own  honesty,  and  at  another's  loss. 

Before  Christmas  the  Lyndsays  were  known  and  re- 
spected, not  only  in  their  own  lane,  but  throughout  sev- 
eral adjacent  streets.  The  parents  of  the  children  soon 
saw  that  they  learned  there  nothing  but  what  was  right 
and  good.  When  at  school,  they  were  kept  warm  at  a 
fire-side,  and  out  of  way  of  all  harm;  and  even  those 
parents,  who  were  themselves  too  careless  of  human  du- 
ties, or  of  their  duties  to  their  Creator,  could  not  but  be 
pleased  to  see  their  children  .more  quiet  and  decent  in 
their  manners,  less  fractious  and  disobedient,  and  dis- 
posed during  the  long  winter  nights  to  find  amusement 
in  what  was  instruction,  and  pleasure  in  reading  over  their 
lessons  in  that  Catechism  and  that  Bible  which  they 
themselves  perhaps  had  too  much  neglected.  Even  the 
idle,  the  base,  and  the  dissolute  respected  the  in- 
mates of  the  floor  of  that  house,  and  gradually  abstained 
from  offering  them  any  of  those  insults  which  thoughtless 
and  unfeeling  brutality  so  often  takes  a  satisfaction  in 
heaping  upon  those  whom  they  suppose  pure  enough  to 
feel,  and  too  helpless  to  repel  them.  Much  meanness, 
duplicity,  coarseness,  and  vice  were  daily  before  the  eyes, 
and  often  carried  into  the  hearts  of  this  harmless  and  in- 
dustrious family;  but  the  minds  even  of  the  young,  as 
long  as  they  feel  the  happiness  and  the  sanctity  of  inno- 
cence, remain  pure  amidst  pollution — to  them  contact  is 
not  contagion — much  is  seen  and  heard  which  they  do 
5» 
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■ol  liadenlaad ;  and  from  the  nns  that  Nature  in  her 
treateat  parity  must  know,  there  is  foond  a  preaerratiTe 
m  the  simple  joy  of  that  Tirtue  which  is  strong  in  the 
eooseiousness  of  being  pleasant  in  the  eyes  of  God. 

The  verj  cares  and  troubles,  and  anxieties  of  h«r  litde 
school,  were  all  of  a  kind  to  lead  away  the  thoughts  of 
the  widow  from  her  own  misfortunes.  The  teazing  wi^ 
of  the  careless  and  obstinate  imps  forced  her  to  exert 
herself,  and  even  called  out  at  times  exercises  of  patience, 
and  occasioned  slight  irritations  of  temper  Uiat  made  bar 
wonder  with  a  sigh  how  she  who  had  suffered  such  great 
evils  could  be  affected  by  trifles  like  these.  By  degrees 
she  felt  an  interest — a  pride — even  a  selflshness  in  her 
humble  and  useful  trade ;  and  the  Tcry  airs  of  the  school- 
mistress, so  necessary  to  uphold  her  authority  among 
these  urchins,  fortified  her  heart  against  the  intrusion  of 
formidable  recollections.  So  powerful  over  misery  are 
the  occupations  of  utility  or  innocence  I  Margaret,  too, 
delighted  in  her  little  schoolroom.  She  saw,  with  deep 
satisfaction,  that  it  was  restoring  her  mother  to  peace  of 
mind  ;  and  as  for  herself,  she,  in  whose  heart  love  did  bj 
nature  overflow,  soon  bestowed  it  on  one  and  all,  even 
the  least  winning  of  her  childish  pupils.  Above  all,  not 
an  hour  in  the  day  was  left  unoccupied ;  and  thus,  after 
a  bustling  morning  and  busy  afternoon,  came  on  a  joyful 
evening  and  a  tranquil  night. 

Occupied  as  they  thus  were  almost  continually,  yet 
they  had  their  leisure  for  amusement,  and  for  deeper  hap- 
piness. Occasionally  a  neighbor  from  Braehead  came 
stropping  in,  bringing  with  her  a  crowd  of  rec<dlections, 
which  were  now  not  only  easy  but  delightful  to  bear. 
Braehead  itself  none  of  them  bad  yet  ventured  to  revisit 
Their  town*neighbors,  too,  had  sometimes  their  own  fire- 
side parties ;  for  mirth  is  not  afraid  of  misery,  and  joj 
will  laugh  before  the  jaws  of  poverty  opening  to  devour. 
Then  the  Sabbath  came,  and  church-bells  were  ringing 
all  over  the  wide  city.  Too  much  in  such  cities  are  the 
-ordinances  of  religion  apt  to  be  neglected  or  scorned. 
But  multitudes  stiU  feel  their  power ;  and  if  it  be  true, 
that,  sometimes,  "  those  who  scoff  remain  to  pray,"  how 
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nuch  ofteoer  niQtC  those  do  ao  likewise  who  liave  en- 
tered 4he  House  of  Crod  in  mere  carelessness^  or  wkh 
seose  light  purpose  of  design.  This  poor  widow,  with 
her  dftughter  Margaret,  blind  Esther,  and  also  she  who 
beii^  so  stricken  could  know  no  sin,  went  r^olarly  every 
Sabbath  to  some  church,  and  sat  down,  wherever  thej 
could  find  a  seat,  in  passage  or  ini  pew,  or  in  window 
se^;  or  thej  stood  hnmblj  at  the  door,  and  reoeived  into 
their  hearts  the  weekly  restoration  of  Christianity.  Pcn 
haps  DO  one  looked  at  thenn,  nor  knew  who  they  were; 
or  h^ly  Margaret's  meek  beauty,  so  poorly  urrayed, 
touched  some  stranger's  soul  with  pleasure  during  the 
time  of  prayer  or  psalm,  or  Esther's  sweetest  voice  made 
seme  to  look  towards  the  dim  and  retired  place  from 
which  that  blind  musician  was  pouring  forth  the  rich 
song  of  praise. 

Margaret  Lyndsay,  too,  had  some  companions  about 
her  own  age.  Her  young  heart  yearned  towards  happy 
creatures  like  herself;  and  what  better  was  she  than 
those  around  her,  that  they  might  not  claim  her  friend- 
ship 1  Her  mother  trusted  to  her  own  nature  to  form 
h^macies,  and  as  yet  saw  nothing  to  cause  anxiety. 
Pretty  Mary  Mitchell  was  her  dearest  friend,  of  respectsp 
ble  pareots,  and  Itriog  beneath  their  own  roof;  and  al- 
though she  was  gay  and  thoughtless,  these  surely  were 
no  sins  in  one  not  seventeen  years  old ;  and  she  could 
not  be  gayer  than  her  own  Margaret  once  was,  before 
care  and  an  awful  sense  of  duty  saddened  her,  and  slack- 
ened the  quickness  of  her  lightsome  footsteps.  There- 
'ibre,  on  a  Saturday  night,  Mary  was  always  a  welcome 
visitor  at  their  fireside. 

While  the  winter  was  thus  passing  away,  with  its  long 
nights,  and  a  perfect  reconcilement  had  grown  in  the 
minds  of  them  all  to  their  new  life,  Esther  became  to  her 
mother  and  sister  an  object  of  solemn  sympathy  and  com- 
flMseration.  She  had  received  from  Nature  a  thought- 
Ail  mind  and  deep  feelings ;  and  left  so  much  alone  to 
W  own  meditations  as  she  necessarily  was,  her  soul  dis- 
turbed itself,  in  the  absence  of  all  outward  objects,  with 
its  own  workings.     She  became  sad  and  sadder  every 
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day,  and  at  last  appeared  plunged  in  a  deep  and  dark 
melancholy.  The  tears  were  often  seen  pouring  from 
her  white  sightless  eyes;  and  she  frequently  moaned,  and 
even  got  up  and  walked  in  her  sleep.  She  was  orer* 
heard  praying  God  to  forgive  her  sins, — and  hoping,  in 
uttermost  agony,  that  she  was  not  too  wicked  to  be 
saved. 

Her  mother  and  Margaret  knew  that  she  had  been 
with  them  at  church  several  times,  when  a  severe  and 
gloomy  preacher  had  dwelt  on  some  of  the  most  awfiii 
mysteries  of  Christianity ;   and  his  denunciations  of  Di* 
vine  vengeance  on  unrepentant  sinners,  and  all  who  knew 
not  the  utter  wickedness  of  their  fallen  natnre,  had  gone 
far  down  into  the  silence  of  the  blind  creature's  seal. 
What  could  they  do  to  comfort  her?    In  their  simplicity 
they  knew  not  how  to  deny  that  the  words  of  that  dread- 
ful preacher  were  true ;  yet  they  could  not  endure  to  wit- 
ness the  fear  of  the  innocent  Esther,  who  partaking,  as 
she  did,  of  human  corruption,  had  yet  never  injured  one 
of  God's  creatures,  and  could  not,  as  they  hoped  and  be- 
lieved, have  done  or  thought  any  thing  to  deserve  his 
wrath.     They  now  never  suffered  her  to  be  alone,  and 
tried  to  occupy  her  tender  heart  with  former  remem- 
brances of  Braehead,  or  with  thoughts  of  others'  happi- 
ness or  misery.     But  her  soul  turned  away  from  all  such 
things, — and,  brooding  over  itself,  bewailed  its  own  sin- 
fulness, and  trembled  at  the  wrath  to  come.     This  was  a 
new  and  a  strange  affliction,  and  one  which  they  knew 
not  how  religiously  to  overcome. 

It  happened,  too,  that  there  came  into  this  lane-r-the' 
abode  of  so  much  poverty,  disease,  ignorance,  and  vice — 
a  young  and  amiable  lady,  of  an  opulent' and  respectable 
family,  who  took  an  interest  both  in  the  tempcH'al  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  poor.  She  visited  the  Lyndsays, 
and  inquired  into  the  state  of  their  souls.  She  was  a 
disciple  of  that  powerful  preacher,  but  one  with  little 
knowledge  on  subjects  which  it  is  hard  for  the  wisest  to 
understand.  Her  attention  was  naturally  directed  to  the 
blind  girl — an  object  interesting  to  a  mind  in  search  of 
wonders  or  novelties  in  lowly  life ;  apd  Miss  Ramsay,  from 
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a  few  dark  ez(nre88ionsofp<K>r  Esther,  immediately  declared 
that  the  child  was  awaked  to  the  truth.  She  fed  her  dis- 
ease with  ill-applied  and  worse  understood  passages  from 
Scripture,  and  darkened  the  terrors  that  had  been  long 
grathering  in  her  soul.  The  Bible  now  was  a  book  of 
fear,  or  of  love  in  the  shadow  of  fear — and  the  , child 
'  looked  at  last  as  if  she  felt  a  smile  to  be  a  sin.  The  lady 
told  her  never  again  to  sing  any  of  her  idle  and  wicked 
songs;  and  Esther  repented  with  bitter  tears,  through 
many  sleepless  or  haunted  nights,  that  she  had  sung  airs 
displeasing  to  a  jealous  and  dreadful  God. 

Margaret  Lyndsay  thought  it  hard  to  charge  her  little 
Mind  sister  with  such  sins  as  these ;  and  could  not  help 
wondering,  that  a  lady,  who  could  take  the  trouble  of 
coming  from  a  fine  house  into  suqh  a  poor  room  in  a 
dirty  lane,  with  such  beautiful  and  expensive  clothes^ 
should  teach  such  very  cruel  Christianity.  ''  You  do  not 
know.  Ma'am,  our  history,  or  you  would  not  call  Esther 
a  sinner.  The  olid  clergyman  of  this  parish — we  are  in 
Grey-Friars-— did  not  think  her  soj  when  he  visited  us. 
He  told  my  mother,  that,  when  he  looked  on  her  face,  he 
could  not  help  thinking  of  our  Saviour's  words  about  the 
little  children, — '  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  hearen.'  '* 
— "  We  have  suffered  much  sorrow  and  some  hardships/' 
said  the  mother,  *'  and  Esther  there,  I  do  not  fear  to  say 
it  before  her,  helped  to  support  the  family  with  bread  by 
her  industry,  and  with  spiritual  comfort  by  her  holy  re- 
signation to  all  Heaven's  decrees.  Remember,  Madam, 
that  the  child  is  blind,  and  he  who  made  her  so  will  not 
refuse  the  sacrifice  of  a  lowly  and  contrite  heart  like 
Esther's.  She  has  her  faults,  perhaps,  poor  thing — 
though  I  know  of  none ;  for  we  are  a'  sinful,  that  is  true. 
But  saw  ye.  Ma'am,  ever  ane  in  a'  your  life  mair  inno- 
cent than  this  blind  lassie?" — Miss  Ramsay  made  no 
reply — but  shook  her  head,  that  rustled  and  glittered  with 
a  proud  show  of  ribbands — put  some  tracts  into  the  moth- 
er's hand,  and  went  away. 

Knowing  her  own  ignojpance,  and  fearful  to  be  less 
alive  to  the  holiness  of  God  than  her  blind  sister,  Marga- 
ret ventured  to  knock  one  evening  at  the  door  of  the 
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clergyman  of  the  parish — and  found  herself,  with  a  beat- 
ing heart,  in  the  presence  of  the  reverend  old  man.  She 
told  her  tale  in  meekness  and  simplicity — and,  with  a 
gentle  smile,  he  bid  her  go  her  ways.  He  came  soon 
after  to  the  little  school  in  the  lane,  and  spoke  pleasantly 
and  graciously,  like  a  father,  to  them  all.  Esther  felt 
the  peaceful  power  of  his  extreme  old  age  quieting  the 
terrors  of  her  quaking  heart.  He  spoke  to  her,  not  as  a 
child  of  sin,  but  of  faith — encouraged  her  to  belieye  that 
God  was  well  pleased  with  all  his  children  who  strove  to 
be  dutiful — and  reminded  them  that  all  Christ's  miracles 
were  of  mercy  and  exceeding  great  love.  "  Did  he  not 
make  clay,  and  put  it  to  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man,  Est- 
her, till  they  saw  the  light? — and  did  he  not  rebuke  those 
who  asked  if  it  were  because  of  his  own  sin,  or  that  of 
his  parents,  that  he  had  been  born  blind  ?  Fear  not,  my 
dear  child — it  is  not  on  such  as  thou  that  the  wrath  of 
God  will  descend.  I^  an  old  man  of  fourscore,  have  more 
reason  to  fear  God  than  thou.  Continue  to  honor  thy 
father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  on  the 
earth  that  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  given  thee.  Forget  not 
yoar  prayers — be  glad  in  the  Lord — and  sleep,  my  child, 
on  thy  bed  in  peace !" — ^Esther's  soul  was  quieted.  She 
returned  by  degrees  to  her  former  serenity ;  and  although 
she  was  not  quite  so  gay  as  before,  there  seemed  to  be 
complete  composure  of  heart.  Neither  her  mother  nor 
Margaret  allowed  her  now  to  sit  long  by  herself;  for 
none  can  tell  the  power  of  silence  and  solitude  over  the 
blind.  Margaret  especially  kept  her  sweet  voice  con- 
stantly in  hearing  of  the  child,  whom  now  they  loved  with 
a  deeper  compassion  of  love ;  and  Esther,  who  marked  in 
her  darkness  the  motives  of  her  sister,  had  a  pleasure  in 
showing  her  by  her  smiles  that  they  were  understood, 
and  that  her  kindness  had  inspired  both  gratitude  and 
tranquillity. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Thb  ^riog  had  now  begun  to  show  itself  all  round 
about  the  city,  in  the  pleasant  suburbs,  the  green  squares, 
and  the  old  courts  adorned  with  their  solitary  elm-tree,  or 
a  few  flowery  shrubs — for  it  was  about  the  middle  of  the 
variable  but  pleasant  month  of  April.  Little  wooden 
boxes,  with  their  sprouting  mignionette,  were  to  be  seen 
at  windows  which  the  vernal  airs  and  sunshine  frequently 
visited  through  the  smoke — and  the  old  piles  of  building 
looked  more  cheerfully  beneath  the  brightening  azure  of 
the  sky.  Birds  were  chirping  in  the  more  lonesome 
places  among  the  congregated  dwellings  of  men :  and 
here  and  there  a  few  yards  of  hawthorn  hedge,  preserved 
by  accident  or  caprice  even  along  the  streets,  gave  notice 
to  townsfolk  of  the  beautiful  spirit  now  bursting  into  life 
over  the  silent  country. 

The  influence  of  the  sweet  season  was  not  wholly  lost 
on  the  widow  and  her  family  pent  up  in  that  darksome 
lane.  The  anemones  and  ranunculuses  that  they  had 
brought  from  Braehead  had  put  forth  a  few  dim  blossoms ; 
and  Esther,  who  often  enjoyed  the  faint  perfume,  asked 
Margaret  if  they  were  not  almost  as  beautiful  there  as 
they  had  been  in  their  own  garden.  The  widow's  heart, 
too,  seemed  to  revive — her  health  was  better — and  there 
was  a  stronger,  steadier  tone  in  her  speech.  Their  schol* 
ars  had  rather  increased  in  number — they  had  almost  all 
behaved  well — and  the  faithful  discharge  of  duty  had 
given  a  satisfaction  to  her  heart  that  enabled  her  to  think 
with  less  trouble  on  its  own  hidden  and  peculiar  afilic- 
tions. 

Her  great  an&iety  now  was  about  her  sweet  Margaret. 
She  was  now  in  the  full  beauty  of  her  girlhood — and,  re* 
tired  as  her  industrious  life  was,  many  eyes  must  have 
seen  and  admired  her.  No  doubts  had  her  jnother  of  her 
purity  and  innocence ;  but  dark  fears  of  evil  coming  no 
one  knovrs  whence  will  for  ever  find  their  way  into  a 
maternal  heart,  as  long  as  there  is  wickedness  upon  the 
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earth.  She  sometiineBy  in  tbeir  moet  solemn  boara,  warned 
Margaret  of  guilt  that  might  lie  in  wait  for  her  even  in 
holy  places;  and,  at  su^h  times,  the  thought  of  her  own 
husband  would  chill  her  very  heart-blood.  Margaret  lis- 
tened with  confidence  in  herself,  but  replied  withoat 
presumption ;  and  then  indeed  her  mother  saw  that  her 
daughter's  soul  was  too  much  filled  with  filial  piety  to 
admit  even  any  strong  innocent  affection  for  any  human 
being  out  of  their  own  family.  She  saw  this,  and  was 
satisfied — although  often  and  often  the  dim  vague  appre- 
hensions would,  in  spite  of  herself,  return. 

"As  for  you,  Esther,  if  both  I  and  Margaret  were 
dead,  you  might  get  into  the  Orphan  Hospital — and,  as 
none  on  earth  would  ever  seek  to  hurt  you,  you  would 
be  taken  care  of  by  one  after  another  all  your  days." — 
"  Blind  lassies,  mother,  seldom  live  long,  they  say — and 
I  will  add  one  to  the  number  of  them  that  die  young. 
But  I  am  not  afraid  now  of  the  next  life — at  least,  not  as 
I  used  to  be — although  it  is  an  awful  thought.  If  it  had 
na  been  for  that  kind  old  man,  I  should  hae  died  dis- 
tracted with  fear  of  that  dreadful  world.  But  what  makes 
you  speak  o'  an  Orphan  Hospital,  mother?  No  doubt 
they  are  blessed  places  for  mouy  a'  ane,^— but  I  could  na 
leeve  a  haill  day  away  frae  you  and  Margaret.  Neither 
o'  yon,  wi'  a'  your  kindness,  can  ken  the  heart  o'  the 
blind.'' 

"  Do  you  know,  mother,"  said  Margaret,  "  what  is  be* 
come  of  that  Miss  Ramsay  that  used  sometimes  to  eall 
on  us,  and  who  was  forgetful  enough  to  call  our  good 
Esther — a  sinner?" — ^••No,  Margaret, — I  bo|)e  no  evil." 
— "  She  has  given  her  father, — I  was  told  yesterday  by 
Mary  Mitchell, — a  sore  heart.  She  has  married  a  wild 
young  man  in  the  army,  and  gone  away  to  the  Indies."-^ 
"  I  hope  he  will  be  good  to  her,"  said  Esther,  "  for  she 
was  a  kind  lady,  or  she  would  never  have  thoirght  of  vis- 
iting the  poor.  But  it  is  nine  o'clock,  and  I  maun  awa 
to  my  bed,  for  I  was  obliged  to  finish  my  mat,  and  I  an 
not  able  to  keep  up  my  eyelids." 

"  I  sometimes  wonder  within  myself,"  said  the  widow, 
**  that  I  have  brought  my  mind  to  such  forgetfulness  of 
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iDf  Laurence.  Il  woold  almost  seem  as  if  I  had  not  a 
mother's  heart  towards  htm,  bat  I  can  think  o'  nae  living 
creature  but  his  father.  I  daresay  my  callant  is  dead. 
The  yellow-fever,  they  say,  aye  kills  the  bonny  fair-haired 
laddies,  and  my  Laurence  was  ane.  He  maun  be  dead, 
Margaret,  or  he  would  never  hae  been  months  and  months 
and  months  without  writing  hame." — "  Don't  be  unhap- 
py, mother, — sailors'  letters  often  miscarry.  Ye  know 
Laurence  has  frequently  warned  us  o'  that,  and  told  us 
not  to  be  afraid  when  we  happened  not  to  hear  frae  him. 
When  I  pray  for  my  brither,  1  always  have  an  assurance 
that  God  is  guarding  him  on  the  wide  sea.  What  for  are 
you  greeting,  mother?"  and  Margaret,  unable  to  prevent 
her  own  tears,  stirred  up  their  fire  on  the  hearth,  and 
said,  *'  Let  us  hope  the  best — I  would  aye  hope  the  best 
if  I  saw  you  mair  cheerful."  Her  mother  soon  recovered 
her  composure,  and  they  continued  to  sit  up  a  little  longer^ 
talking  of  ordinary  things,  when  a  quick  loud  knock,  as 
of  a  strong  hand,  struck  the  door,  and  in  a  moment  it 
flew  open. 

There  he  stood  in  his  blue  sailor's  dress,  and  his  face 
beaming  and  burning  with  joy,— their  own  Laurenc4f. 
His  mother  saw  him  for  a  moment,  and  then  darkness 
shut  up  her  eyes  and  her  soul.  Margaret,  who  never  had 
fear^  but  that  he  would  return,  rose  strongly  from  her 
chair,  but  her  knees  trembled  before  she  reached  his 
eager  arms.  The  sailor  then  went  tenderly  up  to  his 
mother,  and  kissed  her  cheek.  After  a  little  while  her 
eyes  again  opened  on  her  boy.  *'  I  believed  you  dead  of 
the  yellow-fever,  or  drowned  in  some  wild  adventure.—-! 
had  no  trust  in  God  :  but  thou  art  alive,  Latfrence,  and 
now  that  I  have  seen  thy  face,  could  I  lie  down  and  die 
in  peace.  For  thou,  Laureijce,  wilt  yet  be  a  father  to 
them  all,  and  sorely  may  they  yet  want  a  father's  care." 
— *'  I  hae  been  at  Braehead,  mother,  and  may  God  bless 
my  father  wherever  he  may  be,  and  whatever  may  be  his 
life."—"  Aye,  Laurence,  that  is  ray  prayer  by  day  and  by 
night.  Whatever  else  others  may  say  about  him,  we  will 
continue  to  bless  him — poor  man." — Laurence  wept  like 
a  very  child  ;  and,  for  a  little  while,  it  seemed  as  if  thi* 
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meeting  bad  been  one  of  grhet  Bui  it  was  bomao  Batare, 
in  its  strongest  affections,  carrying  human  bappinees  on 
the  very  brink  of  suflfering. 

Peace  was  restored  at  length  to  all  their  souls,  and 
time  allowed  for  question  and  reply.  For  a  moment 
there  was  silence,  and  a  soft  footstep  was  beard  coming 
down  the  stair.  The  blind  girl  had  heard  her  brother's 
voice  in  her  unsound  sleep;  and  slipping  on  her  gown, 
came  with  her  arms  wide  open  towards  the  fire.  "  I 
thought  at  first  it  was  but  a  dream — but  here  thoa  art, 
Laurence. — ^Oh!  brother, — brother,  but  this  is  sweet!" 

It  was  yet  not  late  in  the  night,  and  the  fire  was  re- 
newed. Esther  ran  to  her  bed,  and  pot  on  all  her  clothes. 
The  little  table  was  set  out,  with  cheerful  voices  and 
laughter,  and  covered  with  a  napkin;  and  the  mother 
said,  with  a  face  that  could  now  smile  from  the  heart, 
''  My  sailor  must  have  his  supper ; — never,  neveV,  did  I 
hope  to  see  thee  break  bread  again !"  Margaret  soon 
put  things  into  order ;  and  saying,  laughingly,  *'  I  most 
away  for  eggs  and  butter,  and  be  back  in  a  twinkling," 
she  lifted  up  a  little  basket,  and  went  out,  casting  a  gleam 
of  bliss  upon  the  brave  boy,  sitting  with  one  of  his  hands 
on  his  mother's  lap  held  fast  between  both  of  hers,  and 
the  other  laid  gently  on  the  head  of  his  blind  sister,  now 
as  happy  as  any  being  on  the  face  of  the  "Whole  earth'. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

As  Margaret  was  closing  the  door  behind  her,  with  a 
light  heart,  she  observed  the  dark  figure  of  a  man  stand- 
ing under  the  shadow  of  an  old  stair-case,  just  opposite 
their  room  window,  the  shutters  of  which  she  had  that 
evening  forgotten  to  shut.  But  thinking  him  merely 
some  idle  and  curious  person,  she  tripped  away  down  the 
lane,  saying  inwardly,  "  Well,  he  saw  a  happy  fire-side." 
In  a  little,  however,  she  heard  quick  footsteps  followhig 
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her ;  and  as  she  was  passing,  somewhat  alarmed,  through 
a  solitary  court  of  houses  almost  all  uninhabited,  a  man's 
heavy  hand  grasped  her  arm,  and  she  stopped,  with  a  short 
cry  of  fear.  The  person  beside  her  seemed  to  be  wrapped 
up  in  a  great-coat,  and  a  black  handkerchief  half-con* 
cealed  his  face.  Her  first  thought  was  of  Edwards — the 
height  of  the  figure  seemed  the  same — and  the  same  that 
unforgotten  grasp  that  clutched  her  in  the  wood.  But 
Edwards  had  been  sent  across  seas  for  his  crimes — and 
this  could  not  be  that  rufiian.  The  hand  on  her  arm  re- 
laxed its  hold,  and  now  touched  her  with  gentleness, 
while  a  low  broken  voice  said,  with  a  groan,  **  Fear  not 
Margaret, — I  will  not  hurt  you. — Surely,  you  fear  not, 
aie  V*  That  voice  made  her  heart  leap  up  and  then  die 
within  her, — for  sorely  changed  as  it  was,  she  could  not 
mistake  the  sound  which  had  given  pure  and  deep  joy  to 
her  heart  for  so  many  years.  It  was  indeed  her  father 
who  spoke,**— and  these  few  words  were  all  that  oimld  yet 
be  uttered  by  the  miserable  man. 

Neither  for  a  while  could  Margaret  speak — she  sobbed 
upon  his  breast,  and  kissed  his  hands  that  were  intensely 
cold.  ''Oh!  blessed  night,"  she  at  length  exclaimed, 
"beyond  all  blessedness, — God  has  indeed  heard  and 
gruited  all  our  prayers.  O  father  1  all  has  long  been 
forgiven,  and  my  mother  will  this  night  kneel  beside  her 
husband  in  prayer.  And  think, — oh  think ,-r-this  very 
night,  too,  has  Laurence  come  home !"  Walter  Lyndsay 
stood  fixed  to  the  spot,  and  his  frame  shook  as  with  an 
ague.  By  the  dim  glimmer  of  one  solitary  lamp  in  the 
court,  and  the  light  of  the  only  window  that  had  a  candle 
burning  within,  Margaret  indistinctly  saw  her  father's 
face.  Hollow  and  bwiy  it  now  was,  and  worn  away  by. 
uttermost  misery.  No  traces  were  now  to  be  seen  of  that 
fierce  anger  that  glared  upon  her  iit  the  little  glen  on  the 
night  he  left  his  home.  Fixed  despair  only  was  now 
there;  and  as  she  kissed  his  lean  cheek  she  thought  in 
agony,  "  My  father  is  an  hungered  I" 

'*  Margaret,  this  is  a  thoroughfare,  and  people  will  be 
passing, — come  with  your  father,  for  I  see  thou  lovest 
him  still,— come  with  me,  for  a  few  minutes,  to  some 
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more  lonely  place,  for  I  must  speak  with  thee,  the  best 
child  that  ever  man  had,  shamefully  and  most  wickedly 
left  an  orphan !"  Margaret  could  hardly  find  breath  to 
«ay,  that  whatever  shame  or  wickedness  there  had  been, 
it  was  all  over  now,  and  buried  like  a  stone  in  the  deep 
sea.  She  had  put  her  soft  arm  within  that  of  her  father ; 
he  led  her  almost  in  silence  out  of  the  streets ;  and  then 
ascending  a  few  steps  up  the  bank  below  the  Castle-rock, 
where  nothing  could  interrupt  them,  they  sat  down  to- 
gether in  the  darkness.  It  grew  somewhat  less  black  be- 
^re  a  word  was  said,  for  many  hundred  lights  were  burn- 
ing high  above  them  in  the  garrison,  the  city  gleamed 
through  the  thick  night-smoke,  and  something  like  moon- 
.  shine  struggled  through  the  huge  clouds  that  lay  dense 
over  the  sky. 

•Her  father  put  his  arm  round  Margaret,  and  made  her 
lean  her  head  on  his  breast.  It  was  long  since  one  pore 
untroubled  joy  had  been  his,  and  as  the  soft  breathing 
bosom  of  his  innocent  child  was  felt  regularly  meeting 
the  hurried  beatings  of  his  own  distracted  heart,  he  knew 
that  in  losing  her,  he  had  lost  an  enjoyment  which  can- 
not be  exceeded  except  within  the  gates  of  Heaven. 

''  I  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  Margaret,  at  the  dusk  of  the 
•evening,  and  I  came  just  to  look,  for  an  hour  two,  at  the 
house  in  which  you  all  live.  Providentially  the  shutters 
were  not  closed,  and  I  saw  through  the  clear  room 
into  the  fire-side.  You  were  all  quite  happy, — your 
mother  looked  as  if  she  had  forgiven  me, — and  I  knelt 
down  on  the  stones  near  the  window,  when  no  one  was 
in  the  lane,  and  asked  God  if  he  would  hear  the  thanks 
of  a  sinful  wretch  like  me.  I  started  up  when  a  sailor 
hoy, — yes,-^ray  own  Laurence  came,  dnd  went  in  at  that 
door  which  I  may  never  enter.  I  beheld  that  meeting, — 
and  then  I  knew  that  my  son  had  even  then  returned 
from  sea.  God  is  indeed  kind  to  me  a  sinner,  for  my 
guilt,  my  crimes,  have  fallen  heavy  on  no  head  but  my 
own,  and  that  of  the  poor  partner  of  my  sin, — the  good,  I 
rsee,  are  still  happy." 

Margaret  listened  to  the  sorrowful  words,  and  the  sor- 
rowful voice,  and  her  heart  was  melted  into  a  profound 
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happiness.  For  she  knew  not  the  meaning  of  what  her 
father  uttered,  when  he  said,  that  he  must  never  enter 
into  her  mother's  house.  Reconciliation,  — forgiveness, 
clasping  embraces, — silent  prayers, — and  a  blessed  bur- 
then of  sweet  dreaming  sleep, — these  were  the  thoughts 
that  now  filled  all  her  soul;  and  she  half* wondered  why 
her  father  held  her  on  his  bosom  here  in  the  darkness, 
and  on  the  cold  hill-side,  when  a  houseful  of  happU 
ness  was  at  hand, — all  that  this  life  contained  of  joy 
gathered  into  one  small  room. 

*'  I  had  resolved  to  stand  there  all  the  night,  Margaret, 
when  you  came  suddenly  out,  and  then  I  took  courage  to 
go  and  reveal  myself  unto  you,  penitent,  or  at  least  re- 
morseful for  all  my  sins.     But,  Margaret,  into  that  house 
I  may  not — mast  not  go.     The  time  is  not  yet  come, — 
and  it  never  may, — when  lean  dare  to  meet  your  mother 
face  to  face.     Think  not,  Margaret,  to  say  it  shall  now 
be  otherwise;  in  a  few  months,  if  alive,  I  will  come 
again,  and  it  is  possible  that  then  I  may  show  myself  to 
my  wife  upon  my  knees."     Margaret  was  lost  in  grief 
and  wonder,  and  knew  not  how  to  speak  to  her  father, 
who  continued — ''  You  know  my  sin,  Margaret— you  saw 
her  with  me.     Poor  woman,  she  has  not  many  weeks  to 
live — but  ought  I  to  desert  her  too,  and  on  her  death- 
bed?"— "No — no— no,  father — the  dying  must  not  be 
deserted — but  come  home — come  home — and  my  mother 
and  I  will  both  accompany  you  to  the  place  where  she  is 
dying,  wherever  it  may  be, — and  we  will  forget  and  com- 
fort her,  and  say  our  prayers  for  her  by  her  bed-side." — 
"  Oh !  is  there  indeed  in  Nature  such  pure  goodness  as 
thist — Am  I  with  all  my  cruel  guilt  yet  remembered  and 
beloved  by  you  both  ?— -Take  to  your  mother,  Margaret, 
the  blessings  of  a  woeful,  heart-broken,  perhaps  dying 
man,— for  thyself,  who  treatest  me  so  tenderly,  I  know 
not  what  to  pray.   Will  you  not  loathe  me,  when  we  part, 
as  something  odious  and  polluted,  and  wish  that  you  had 
had  a  different  kind  of  father  ?" — "  I  love  you  better  than 
all  this  earth— better  than  if  you  had  never  left  us.     If 
you  were  well,  and  living  at  home  again,  we  should  all  be 
the  happiest  family  living.   O !  father,  father,  come  home, 
6* 
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or  let  me  first  ran  and  tell  my  mother  what  awaits  her, 
and  then  come  you  in  a  few  minates  to  the  door."  He 
made  no  answer,  and  ^ then  said  —  "I  left  the  dying  wo- 
man in  care  .of  one  even  poorer  than  ourselves,  and  said  to 
her,  that  I  would  return  on  the  second  night.  I  have 
seen  my  wife,  and  you  all ;  and  now  you  must  go  your 
ways.  As  soon  as  I  have  buried  her  whom  I  led  into  sin, 
I  will  see  you  again,  and  then  do  whatever  Alice  and  you 
wish  me  to  do  for  the  few  months  I  may  have  to  live." 
His  daughter  well  knew  from  his  hollow  voice,  that 
sounded  more  hollow  in  that  wild  rocky  place,  that  her 
father  would  give  her  a  parting  kiss  in  that  darkness,  and 
she  tried  not  to  gainsay  his  resolution.  *'  But,  oh!  father, 
you  are  white,  and  thin,  and  icy  cold, — have  you  eat  any 
thing  to-day?  and  where,  where,  will  you  sleep f — ^**I 
will  sleep  no  where,  Margaret :  but  the  night  will  have 
an  end,,  and  before  the  morning  breaks,  I  must  return  ■ 
whence  I  came,  to  the  dwelling  of  sin,  shame,  despair, 
and  death." 

Margaret  was  seized  with  terror,  that  her  father  would 
sit  there  all  night.  There  was  frost  in  the  air,  and  the 
stones  around  them  were  intensely  cold.  She  implored 
him  to  suffer  her  to  let  him  into  the  house,  when  all  had 
gone  to  bed,  and  he  could  come  up  to  the , room  where 
she  and  Esther  slept.  Nobody  would  see  him,  and  she 
would  give  him  food,  and  sit  beside  him  as  he  lay  down, 
^nd  send  him  away,  since  it  must  be  so,  before  it  was 
light.  The  miserable  man  rose  up,  and  held  her  for  a 
ilong  time  to  his  heart,  and  then  said,  *'  Dutiful  hast  thou 
-ever  been,  and  ever  wilt  be, — obey  thou  thy  father  in  this 
"thing — return  to  your  mother  and  your  brother.  Disturb 
not  their  happiness  this  night  by  my  name ;  but  when 
you  think  fit,  tell  your  mother  that  you  saw  me  alive, 
and  that  I  am  not  more  miserable  than  all  must  be  who 
forsake  God  and  forget  the  nature  of  their  own  immortal 
souls."  Margaret,  stunned  and  awed  by  the  solemnity 
-of  his  voice,  did  not  even  kiss  her  father  again,  but.did 
^s  he  bade  her,  in  obedience  to  a  power  that  overruled 
her  will,  and  left  him  sitting  by  himself  among  the  dark- 
jiess,  in  that  solitary  place. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

On  her  return,  Margaret  found  them  all  greatly  alarmed 
by  her  unaccountable  absence, — and  it  was  not  in  her 
power  to  conceal  the  secret  within  hei-  own  heart  for  a 
single  night  Indeed,  her  agitated  manner  showed  that 
something  unusual  had  happened  to  her ;  and,  therefore, 
after  a  few  minutes  ineffectual  eflbrts  to  recover  herself, 
she  summoned  up  courage  to  tell  the  whole  truth.  The 
joy  that  had  been  so  loud  by  that  little  cheerful  fire-side 
was  suddenly  hushed  down  into  deep  and  solemn  thought 
— the  young  sailor's  laugh  was  silent  in  a  moment,  and 
his  arm  tenderly  supported  his  mother,  as,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  she  laid  her  head  upon  his  bosom.  It  was  a  wild 
strange  thing  to  know  that  her  husband  was  then,  per- 
haps, within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  them  all,  yet  hidden 
from  them,  in  the  darkness  of  night,  in  some  obscure  and 
unsearchable  place — ^perhaps  cold,  hungry,  and  sleepless, 
and  without  shelter.  Here  they  had  a  warm  fire — a  fru* 
gal  meal,  and  comfortable  beds, — while  he  was  lying, 
perhaps,  in  his  penitence,  upon  the  cold  ground  in  self^ 
inflicted  punishment  and  debasement.  "  Oh  ! "  thought 
Alice,  **  if  his  soul  would  but  tell  him  to  come  to  me 
this  night,  he  would  know  how  perfect  can  be  a  wife's 
forgiveness — how  heavenly  sweet  to  her  own  soul  a  wife's 
love  !" — But  the  night  passed  on,  and  her  husband  came 
not  to  her — although,  no  doubt,  the  unfortunate  man  was 
not  far  off  in  his  penance, — and,  perhaps,  at  the  dead  of 
midnight  ventured  up  the  Inae,  when  all  the  inhabitants 
were  asleep,  and  looked  upon  the  little  tenement  that 
contained  a  treasure  he  had  flung  away,  and  which  he 
could  only  hope  to  have  restored  to  him  in  heaven. 

After  a  few  days  passed  in  constant  consideration  on  her 
husband's  affecting  behavior,  Alice  began  to  take  comfort, 
and  to  allow  herself  to  be  persuaded  that  she  ought  now 
to  be  much  more  happy.  That  Walter  had  come  a  long 
journey  from  some  unknown  place,  just  to  be  assured  that 
she  and  his  children  were  well,  and  to  see  them  with  his 
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own  eyes,  was  a  thought  that  sank  with  deep  joy  into  the 
dejected  heart  of  one  who  had  been  so  cruelly  forsaken. 
Not  a  word/even  of  ramor,  had  she  heard  about  him  for 
many  months,  and  she  had  believed  that  she  was  utterly 
forgotten  by  him,  or  an  object  of  dislike  and  aversion. 
But  now  she  knew  that  she  and  her  children  were  still 
dearer  to  him  than  any  thing  else  in  this  world ;  and  al- 
though in  her  humble  and  humbled  heart  she  attributed 
his  visit  more  to  his  love  for  them  than  for  herself,  yet 
she  did  not  such  injustice  either  to  her  own  nature  or  to 
his  as  to  think  that  she  had  no  share  in  his  disturbed 
affection.  Something  pure  and  unselfish,  yet  not  unalli- 
ed  to  pride,  touched  her  heart  as  she  felt  herself  restored, 
in  thought  to  her  husband's  bosom.  Her  own  had  been 
ever  warm  and  faithful ;  and  there  had  been  a  time  when 
it  sufficed  to  bless  Walter  Lyndsay  as  he  laid  down  his 
head  upon  its  innocent  beauty.  Time  and  sorrow  had 
changed  both  her  heart,  and  the  bosom  where  it  beat ; 
but  wasted  as  her  frame  now  was,  and  seeming  to  bear 
the  burthen  of  more  years  than  had  yet  been  hers,  she 
felt  that  were  God  to  send  back  her  husband,  her  soul 
would  meet  him  in  all  the  love  of  its  younger  and  brighter 
days,  and  that  her  lips  would  kiss  away  for  ei^er,  and  with- 
out reproach,  the  stains  that  an  erring  life  had  left  on 
that  manly  breast.  There  were  now  times  in  which  she 
almost  persuaded  herself  that  she  was  no  longer  a  widow. 
Every  thing  that  Margaret  told  her  of  that  interview 
seemed  to  prove  a  fixed  determination  in  her  husband's 
mind  to  return  to  his  family,  on  the  death  of  her  for  whose 
sake  he  had  forsaken  it.  And  when  Alice  tried  to  im- 
agine all  the  miseries  he  must  have  gone  through — all 
the  remorse — and  then  his  affection  for  herself  and  chil- 
dren that  had  survived  them  r.ll,  she  not  only  forgave  him 
his  sins,  but  wept  for  him  tears  of  an  un mingled  tender- 
ness and  pity,  the  same  as  if  he  had  sustained  some  great 
misfortune  in  his  own  house,  and  had  never  deserted  her 
bed.  She  even  tried  to  frame  excuses  for  him,  in  his 
own  imprudence,  in  the  ruinous  conversation  of  unprin- 
cipled men,  and  in  other  artifices  to  her  unknown,  but 
that  might  have  assailed  him  by  degrees,  till  at  last  he 
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was  entangled  in  a  net  from  which  he  could  not  break. 
Even  her  own  deficiencies  and  defect  were  brought  meekly 
i/p  by  |his  Christian  to  soften  her  husband's  sin :  and  she 
tried  to  believe  that  if  she  had  been  more  cheerful,  more 
lively,  more  inclined  to  propose  occasional  relaxation  and 
indulgence  in  innocent  pleasures  and  recreations  to  her 
husband,  that  his  affections  might  perhaps  never  have 
been  alienated,  and  that  they  might  still  have  been  all 
happy  together  at  Braehead. 

Such  were  the  conversations  that  her  mother  some- 
times had  with  Margaret ;  and  a  happy  thing  it  was,  in- 
deed, to  that  young  and  loving  heart  to  hear  her  father 
spoken  of  by  one  she  revered  as  almost  perfect  in  such 
gentle  terms  of  forgiveness.  In  the  kindling  joy  of  filial 
affection  all  thoughts  of  the  guilt  and  the  sin  were  con- 
sumed ;  and  no  image  was  before  her  but  that  of  a  long 
absent  father  return^  at  last.  When  she  did  think  of 
his  guilt,  it  was  with  awe  and  grief;  but  rather  for  her- 
self, and  all  human  beings  in  general,  than  for  her  unfor- 
tunate father.  If  he  had  so  sinned — he  who  was  so  kind 
— ^so  good — how  could  she  hope  to  escape  guilt.?  She 
remembered  all  his  instructions — all  his  prayers  long  ago 
— ^how  she  had  often  seen  him  even  weep  when  her  moth- 
er, or  herself,  or  her  sisters,  were  ill — how  he  had  often 
sent  away  the  beggar  from  his  door  blessing  him  and  his 
iire-side.  Since  such  a  father  has,  indeed,  erred,  what 
may  become  of  us  his  children?  Therefore  Margaret 
Lyndsay  lent  her  sweet  voice  to  cheer  her  mother  by  ten- 
derest  expressions  respecting  him  who  was  away,  and  in 
that  conununion  of  simple,  humble,  and  forgiving  Chris- 
tian hearts,  he  was  thought  of  less  as  a  sinper  than  as  a 
penitent. 

Nor  did  the  mother  receive  less  solace  and  support 
from  her  son — her  brave  and  affectionate  sailor  boy.  All 
this  misery  had  happened  since  he  had  gone  to  sea. 
Something  of  it  he  had  known  before  his  return  ;  but  the 
full  light  had  not  been  let  in  upon  him  till  the  night  of 
his  father's  visit.  He  had  himself  given  his  mother  a 
sore  heart  when  he  became  a  sailor ;  and  now  he  had  an 
opportunity,  however  short  the  time  might  be,  to  assist  in 
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healing  a  far  deeper  wound.  Thoogh  little  more  than 
sixteen  year«  of  age,  he  had  seen  and  suffered  great  hard« 
ships  on  board  ship  on  the  West  India  station ;  and  al- 
though nothing  could  tame  the  ardor  of  his  strong,  fear- 
less, happy  spirit, — yet  the  roaring  of  the  elements,  and 
the  frequent  spectacles  of  ghastliest  death  had  given  a 
thoughtful  cast  to  the  lad's  character,  and  made  him  very 
gentle  and  compassionate.  A  single  year  of  danger  and 
hardship  had  made  his  soul  grow  largely, — and  when  his 
mother  spoke  to  him  about  his  father,  she  was  made  hap- 
pier than  she  had  thought  she  ever  could  be,  by  his  grave, 
sensible,  and  most  aflfectionate  participation  in  all  her 
fears  and  hopes.  She  now  looked  upon  her  Laurence  no 
more  as  a  wild  reckless  creature,  for  whom  she  would 
have  alternately  to  weep  tears  of  blame  or  grief,  but  as  a 
dutiful  son,  firm  and  thoughtful  even  beyond  his  years, 
and  likely,  if  his  life  was  prolonged,  to  be  a  blessing  to 
them  all,  and  also,  when  she  looked  at  him  with  a  moth- 
er's eyes, — her  own  darling  pride. 

It  seemed  now  as  if  the  sunshine  came  more  brightly 
and  more  frequently  into  the  lane — people's  faces  did  not 
look  so  sallow  and  cheerless — the  noises  about  the  house 
were  not  so  harsh  and  grating — and  they  felt  that  the 
darkest  nook  in  the  heart  of  a  town  could  be  a  pleasant 
place.  Laurence  had  leave  to  come  ashore  very  often, 
his  Lieutenant  befriending  him ;  and  every  day  his  weath- 
er-beaten sun-burnt  face,  that  glistened  at  the  same  time 
with  the  joyful  beauty  of  boyhood,  sent  new  strength  into 
his  mother's  heart.  He  whistled  and  sang  like  a  very 
bird  all  day  long  whenever  he  saw  they  were  all  disposed 
to  be  happy.  The  veteran  alone  has  a  right,  and  a  strong 
one,  to  be  desponding ;  but  the  young  sailor,  feeling  his 
life  afloat  and  drifting  over  the  sea,  rejoices  when  his  feet 
touch  again  the  steadfast  earth,  and  gathers  from  every 
short  and  uncertain  visit  to  the  house  of  his  father  or  his 
mother,  new  thoughts  and  feelings  to  feed  and  live  upon, 
when  again  the  midnight  winds  shall  be  piping  in  the 
shrouds,  and  his  ship  going  in  darkness  along  her  foam- 
ing paths  on  the  great  deep. 

The  free  and  joyful   demeanor  of  the  young  sailor 
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pleased  all  tfaeir  neighbors  m  the  lane.  Something  of 
that  enthusiasm  with  which  most  minds  think  of  the 
British  navy  was  found  even  here ;  and  he  never  made 
his  appearance  without  kind  and  cordial  greetings  from 
many  a  door  and  window.  It  was  well  seen  that  he  was 
a  dutiful  son,  and  the  power  of  that  most  human  and 
needful  of  all  virtues,  filial  piety,  is  never  lost,  even  on  the 
most  careless  or  most  callous.  It  goes,  with  its  appeal, 
to  every  human  feeling,  at  once  to  the  gate  of  the  heart, 
and  nothing  obstructs  its  entrance.  The  satisfaction  the 
neighbors  felt  in  seeing  the  young  sailor,  spread  itself 
over  all  the  family ;  and  some  of  them  who  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  speak  with  the  Lyndsays  now  congratu- 
lated them  with  homely  warmth  on  the  boy's  return,  and 
prayed  that  God  would  save  life  and  limb  from  bat- 
tle or  shipwreck,  for  sake  of  his  mother,  who  was  a 
widow,  and  worse  than  a  widow.  Thus  was  peace  re- 
stored to  the  soul  of  Alice  Lyndsay — and  she  could  now 
sit  by  her  fire-side  at  night,  with  her  children,  laughing, 
talking,  working,  singing  round  her,  and  almost  partake 
in  the  circling  merriment ; — while  on  Sabbath,  as  they 
sat  beside  her  in  the  house  of  God,  her  heart  was  filled 
with  a  tranquil  gratitude,  and  had  a  humble  hope,  that 
one  great  blessing  more  might  yet  be  granted  to  their 
united  prayers. 

It  was  in  such  a  tranquil  state  of  resignation,  that  on 
the  afternoon  of  a  Sabbath-day,  about  the  middle  of  April, 
Margaret  ventured  to  propose  to  her  mother,  that  they 
should  all  take  a  walk  together  as  far  as  Braehead.  The 
sound  of  that  word  was  a  pang  to  her  heart ;  but  she 
looked  upon  Margaret's  face,  and  she  saw  nothing  but  a 
sweet  and  cheerful  smile.  "  Why  not  go,  mother,  we  are 
all  together  now,  and  before  very  long  may  be  even  more 
together  still.  Laurence,  ask  my  mother  to  go — for  she 
can  refuse  you  nothing — and  does  not  care  about  me, 
now  that  you  have  come  home!"  The  two  together 
soon  prevailed.  Esther's  blind  face  sparkled  with  joy — 
and  Marion,  whose  remembrances,  dim  and  confused  as 
they  were,  yet  came  upon  her  at  the  sound  of  the  word 
Braehead,  which  had  for  so  long  been  one  of  the  most 
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familiar  io  her  small  vocabulary,  looked  upon  them  with 
an  expression  of  fleeting  intelligence  as  they  were  pre- 
paring to  set  off,  and  said, — '*  Braebead  is  the  place  for 
birds  and  butterflies,  and  the  singing  honey-bees.  Is 
Robin-red-breast  dead  and  buried?  We'll  soon  see;" 
and. then  she  ran  to  her  tame  do?e,  and  taking  it  up,  be- 
gan to  fondle  it,  and  entirely  forgot  that  any  other  notion 
had  been  in  her  mind,  or  that  she  was  to  be  taken  with 
the  rest  to  Braebead. 

It  was  a  pleasant  afternoon,  and  thousands  of  peacea- 
ble parties,  mostly  family  ones,  were  taking  their  weekly 
walk  in  quiet  and  contented  happiness.  £ach  group  was 
satisfied  within  itself,  and  greetings  were  interchanged, 
as  they  passed  along,  in  that  kind  spirit  which  had  been 
infused  into  their  minds  by  the  service  of  the  hallowed 
day.  There  was  no  noise,  and  one  character  of  grateful 
contentment  reigned  over  all.  The  large  city  was  hush- 
ed within,  without,  and  around.  Every  irregular  and 
disturbed  feeling  seemed  almost  wholly  calmed;  and  the 
gentle  closing  of  day,  without  being  dull  or  spiritless,  was 
such  as  the  minds  of  men  would  have  desired,  who  were 
obliged  by  necessity  to  forget  in  their  usual  occupations 
more  serious  and  solemn  thought,  and  who  therefore 
enjoyed  the  stated  return  of  leisure  and  freedom  from  a 
painful  thraldom,  much  more  in  the  sobriety  of  reflection, 
than  they  would  have  done  in  eager  and  anrestrained  de- 
light. The  young  sailor,  who  had  not  forgotten  bis 
Scottish  Sabbaths  in  foreign  countries,  but  who  had  kept 
them  with  a  happy  conscience  amidst  the  tumult  and  reck- 
lessness of  a  ship  of  war,  now  walked  through  places  well 
known  and  well-beloved,  with  a  heart  alive  to  every 
minute  remembrance.  He  had  some  pleasant  or  gay 
thought  to  connect  with  every  field,  and  with  many  of 
the  knotted  trunks  of  the  old  way-side  trees.  At  first  bis 
recollections,  as  he  gladly  expressed  them,  were  mourn- 
ful to  his  mother's  heart ;  but  when  she  reflected  bow 
happ^  were  all  her  children,  and  that  her  husband  would 
probably  return  to  her,  that  despondency  gradually  wore 
off*,  and  before  they  came  in  sight  of  the  Plane  trees  of 
Braebead,  faintly  tinged  with  the  verdure  of  spring>  sbe^ 
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felt  quite  happy,  and  joined  with  her  children  in  a  joyful 
exclamation,  as  soon  as  they  beheld  the  roof  of  what  had 
so  long  been  their  own  house.  Its  appearance  gave  no 
painful  shock, — there  it  stood  in  its  well  known  vernal 
beauty,  and  Margaret's  eyes  flashed  through  joyful  tears 
as  she  turned  smiling  round  to  her  mother,  and  said, 
"  Bonny  Braehead  looks  as  sweet  as  ever, — it  is  net  true 
that  they  have  cut  down  our  trees." 

The  small  party  did  not  go  straight  up  to  the  house, 
but,  by  a  footpath,  went  into  the  wide  broomy  field  behind 
it,  and  sat  down  together  on  a  green  knoll.  Little  or 
nothing  waa#changed.  They  knew  the  very  cows  that 
were  pasturing  about  them,  and  the  tall  grey  horse  be- 
longing to  John  Walker,  their  old  neighbor,  was  taking 
his  Sabbath  rest  in  the  pasture.  A  few  early  lambs  were 
running  to  and  fro, — the  voice  of  bees  was  not  unheard, 
and  the  loud,  clear,  and  mellow  song  of  the  blackbirds 
was  ringing  through  the  Braidhill  Wood.  It  was  just  a 
Sabbath  of  ©then  years.  One  person  only  was  wanting. 
Had  he  been  with  them,  their  happiness  had  been  com- 
plete. But  although  he  was  not  there,  his  image  was; 
and  there  were  circumstances  known  to  one  and  all  of 
them,  that  gave  them  reason  to  hope  that,  on  their  next 
visit,  he  might  be  present  at  the  head  of  them  all,  and 
dearer  to  them  for  the  sake  of  his  misfortunes  and  his  re- 
pented sins.  So  the  small  party  continued  sitting  in 
tranquillity, — not  indeed  a  party  of  pleasure,  for  that  is 
but  a  shallow  word,  but  one  contented  with  their  lot,  and 
humbly  anxious  to  deserve  it,  with  all  its  sorrows,  by 
resignation  to  the  decrees  of  Heaven. 

Laurence  started  up,  and  taking  Margaret  by  the  arm, 
cheerfully  said,  "  Let  us  visit  honest  John  Walker."  His 
mother,  Esther,  and  Marion  followed,  and  by  well  known 
Ways  they  soon  were  at  the  door  of  their  rude,  but  kind- 
hearted  neighbor.  All  the  family  were  at  home ;  and 
after  the  first  friendly  meeting,  all  eyes  were  riveted  on 
the  young  sailor.  Young  and  old  devoured  the  words  of 
him  who  had  sailed  over  the  wide  seas,  and  seen  far  off 
countries.  The  good  woman  of  the  house  soon  got  tea 
ready,  and  the  spirits  of  all  rising  in  the  unexpected 
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pleasure  of  the  visit,  an  hour  or  two  passed  away  as 
cheerfully  as  ever  they  had  done  in  former  times,  when 
the  Lyndsays  were  themselves  inhabitants  of  Braehead. 
No  heart  was  suffered  to  flag,  or  to  give  itself  up  to  pain- 
ful recollections.  A  homely  happiness  bound  them  all 
down  within  the  limits  of  that  room,  and  while  Laurence 
told  tales  of  foreign  parts,  and  spoke  of  his  ship,  her  guns, 
and  her  crew,  his  own  mother  listened  with  pride  and 
admiration,  and  had  not  a  single  thought  of  her  own 
calamities.  Margaret  sat  eyeing  her  brother  with  a 
sparkling  countenance ;  and  blind  Esther,  whose  own 
steps  were  so  limited,  followed  in  a  dream  the  course  of 
the  ship  in  which  Laurence  had  sailed  so  many  thousand 
leagues,  and  formed  her  own  incommunicable  ideas  of 
the  countries  he  described,  and  their  strange  inhabitants. 
Poor  Marion,  forgetting,  as  it  seemed,  her  present  life,  in 
the  vivid  remembrance  of  other  days,  recognised  pieces 
of  the  furniture  formerly  familiar  to  her,  went  up  to  the 
large  wicker  cage,  and  spoke  to  the  thriish  by  his  name, 
and  then  patted  the  head  of  the  large  good  natured  mas- 
tiff, whom  she  knew  to  be  an  old  acquaintance.  "  Let  us 
return  thanks,"  said  John  Walker, — and  every  one  was 
silent  as  he  repeated  the  prayer  and  thanksgiving. 

'  Let  me  now  discharge  my  debt,"  said  Alice  with  a 
cheerful  countenance.  "  You  raised  four  pounds  for  us 
among  the  neighbors,  when  it  was  sorely  needed.  There 
it  is, — and  my  sailor  gave  his  share — God  bless  him  ! — 
nor  was  Esther  wanting"  A  calm  satisfaction  of  the 
conscience  wKs  in  the  widow's  heart  when  Mrs.  Walker 
took  the  money — and  said,  that  a'  the  neighbors  would 
think  there  had  been  a  blessing  in  it, — for  that  the  Lynd- 
says were  no  longer  poor. 

But  they  could  not  leave  Braehead  without  visiting,  if 
they  durst,  what  had  so  long  been  their  own  dwelling. 
They  understood  that  decent  and  good  people  now  in- 
habited that  house.  Without  any  disturbed  emotion,  they 
opened  the  little  gate,  and  heard  the  sound  of  the  gravel 
beneath  their  feet,  as  they  walked  together  past  the  front. 
The  windows  were  as  clear  and  bright  as  before,  and  the 
creeping  shrubs  which  had  grown  up  under  their  own 
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ejes,  and  had  been  tied  by  their  own  hands,  had  not  been 
neglected.  All  was  neat,  orderly,  and  beautiful.  A  simi- 
lar spirit  of  domestic  happiness  now  seemed  to  prevail 
over  the  dwelling.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  who  they 
were,  chairs  were  kindly  set  for  them  all,  and  a  young 
decently-clad  couple  welcomed  them  as  visitors  to  the 
house  in  which  they  had  so  long  lived.  Their  hearis 
were  fortified  by  pure,  resigned,  religious  contentment, 
and  not  a  tear  was  shed.  Alice  was  grave  and  sedate,-— 
but  Laurence  and  Margaret,  overjoyed  at  seeing  their 
mother  so  happy,  smiled  at  each  other,  and  alluded  to 
former  times.  They  did  not  repine, — they  felt  no  envy 
towards  the  present  worthy  inhabitants.  They  had  had 
their  own  long  days  and  years  at  Braehead, — and  now 
Margaret  was  satisfied  to  live  in  that  dark  and  gloomy 
lane,  and  Laurence  to  be  a  wanderer  on  the  seas. 

They  all  felt  that  God  had  been  gracious  to  them,  and 
that  as  long  as  they  obeyed  his  laws,  happiness  would 
find  them  out  wherever  their  lot  was  cast.  It  was  the 
Sabbath  day — the  day  of  contentment  and  peace  ; — they 
had  been  happy  for  a  few  hoars  more  at  Braehead ; — and 
now  that  the  day-light  was  nearly  gone,  and  the  sun  sink- 
ing, as  they  had  all  often  seen  him  sink,  behind  the  dis- 
tant Highland  mountains; — they  said  good-night  without 
any  painful  sighs, — and,  walking  quietly  back  to  the  town 
through  the  pleasant  dimness  of  the  dewy  evening,  they 
entered  the  door  of  their  own  dwelling  in  the  lane, — and 
after  short  and  fervent  prayers,  all  laid  down  in  peace. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

Laurence  sometimes  brought  to  his  mother's  house  a 
young  messmate,  named  Henry  Needham,  who  had  been 
his  bosom-friend  from  the  first  month  they  were  together 
at  sea.    He  was  an  English  boy,  the  son  of  a  poor  curate 
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with  a  large  family,  and  bad  led  home  clandestioely,  like 
Laurence  himself,  for  the  life  of  a  sailor.  He  was  nearly 
two  years  older  than  the  Scotch  boy,  and  had  been  ot 
great  use  to  him  in  all  his  duties  on  board  ship.  In 
Kingston  harbor  Laurence  had  had  the  yellow-fever,  and 
Harry  Need  ham  had  been  his  nurse.  The  lads,  there- 
fore, were  indeed  real  friends — brothers :  and  no  wonder 
that  Harry  was  at  all  times  welcome  in  the  widow's 
bouse.  Alice,  in  a  few  days,  absolutely  loved  him  as  her 
own  son.  Margaret  showed  him,  by  her  sweet  smiles  and 
gentle  voice,  how  happy  she  always  was  to  see  him  who 
had  saved  her  brother's  life ;  and  blind  Esther,  charmed 
by  the  sound  of  his  southern  speech,  and  by  the  hearts 
some  laughter  that  ever  accompanied  the  gay  talk  of  the 
witty  "  English  laddie,"  was  always  more  cheerful  when 
he  was  in  the  room.  Both  boys  had  ceased  to  indulge  in 
any  delusive  dreams  of  a  sea-life,  and  had  experienced 
many  of  its  hard  and  stern  realities.  But  they  had  chosen 
it,  were  now  bound  to  it  by  honor,  pride,  spirit,  fortitude, 
and  many  other  feelings  that  are  not  easily  tamed  or  ex- 
tinguished ;  although  the  ignorant  enthusiasm  of  young 
imagination  had  now  less  power  in  their  minds,  yet  they 
were  proud  of  their  profession,  and  showed  by  their  bold, 
free,  and  unclouded  eyes,  that  they  were  contented  to 
face  danger  on  that  element,  and  glad  when  it  could  be 
so,  to  enjoy  on  shore  the  happiness  of  calm  human  affec- 
tions. 

Laurence's  mother  had,  for  a  long  time,  been  so  much 
a  prey  to  severe  affliction,  that  her  heart  had  oflen  ceased 
to  follow  him  over  the  seas,  and  had  almost  been  brought 
to  a  sort  of  dull  and  sad  conviction  that  her  boy  would 
never  return.  His  sudden  and  unexpected  reappearance 
completely  thawed  the  frost  in  her  heart, — and  that  heart 
was  now  filled  with  the  warm  overflowings  of  maternal 
love  and  pride.  Laurence  was  much  grown  ;  and  while 
any  one  might  have  thought  him  a  handsome  boy,  to  her 
he  seemed  perfectly  beautiful.  Her  naturally  calm  and 
sedate  spirit,  rendered  more  so  by  no  ordinary  sufferings, 
was  not  proof  against  such  deep  delight  as  now  came 
«pon  it ;  her  face  was  now  often  overspread  with  smiling 
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happiness  ;  her  motions  more  lively  and  active  as  in  for- 
mer pleasant  days ;  and  all  the  neighbors  said,  that  Mrs. 
Lyndsay  was  quite  a  new  woman  since  the  rettirn  of  her 
boy.  Laurence,  too,  looked  forward  on  life  in  hope  and 
confidence ;  and  told  his  mother,  that,  if  he  was  spared, 
he  might  not  always  be  serving  before  the  mast ;  for  that 
his  Captain,  finding  he  had  education,  had  promised,  if 
possible,  to  get  him,  some  day  or  other,  made  a  midship- 
roan.  The  widow's  heart  was  full  of  gratitude  to  Heaven 
when  she  listened  to  her  son's  cheerful  voice,  and  par- 
took insensibly  in  some  measure  of  those  eager  and  ardent 
hopes  which  buoyed  up  and  gladdened  the  lad's  fearless 
spirit.  The  sea  sounded  less  mournfully  and  terribly  in 
her  dreams,  and  she  was  even  able  to  smile  and  half  be- 
lieve, when  Laurence  laughingly  told  her  that  the  sea  was 
the  place  for  long  life,  and  that  people  almost  all  died  on 
their  lazy  beds  on  shore.  "I  will  not  be  so  low-spirited 
about  you  again,  when  you  are  away,  Laurence,"  said  his 
mother ;  but  she  knew  not  her  own  heart  at  the  time  she 
spoke,  for  her  fears  were  to  be  in  proportion  to  her  love, 
and  that  was  now,  indeed,  exceeding  great. 

"  To-morrow  is  May-day,"  said  the  young  sailor  to  his 
mother,  **  and  I  am  set  upon  a  ploy.  I  must  have  my 
face  washed  in  May  dew  on  the  top  of  Arthur's  Seat.  It 
will  keep  it  from  being  sunburnt.  Bonny  Mary  Mitchell 
shall  be  my  sweetheart  for  the  time,  and  Margaret,  there, 
may  be  Harry  Needham*s.  Esther  will  take  hold  of  my 
other  arm,  and  we  will  all  come  back,  perfect  beauties, 
in  time  to  breakfast.  We  must  start  by  sunrise,  or  the 
diamonds  and  pearls  will  all  be  gathered  up  from  the 
grass,  by  the  hands  of  idle  thieves  like  ourselves,  who  go 
to  cheat  the  fairies."  Harry  joined  his  eloquence  to  that 
of  his  friend,  and  Alice,  happy  to  see  them  all  happy, 
agreed  to  the  proposal. 

Before  four  o'clock  on  May  morning,  the  party  left  the 
dark  narrow  lane,  wherein  aJl  seasons  of  the  year  were 
so  much  alike,  and  walked  arm  in  arm  together  beneath 
the -soft,  sweet,  still  dawning  that  was  coloring  the  heay- 
ens  above  with  the  beauty  of  its  rosy  light.  The  city 
was  yet  bushed  in  sleep,  and  the  hug«  masses  of  build- 
7* 
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ingB  smokeless,  glimmering,  and  silent.  Here  and  there 
the  footfall  of  an  early  riser  was  heard,  perhaps  going  to 
awaken  or  collect  a  party,  for  the  same  pleasant  pastime. 
The  turrets  of  Holy  rood  were  sounding  in  the  twilight 
with  the  coo  of  pigeons,  as  the  little  party  passed  by  the  old 
Palace ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  getting  visibly  lighter  e?ery 
moment,  till  they  reached  the  stone-seat  at  St.  Anthony's 
Well. 

Their  hearts  were  happy,  and  as  they  sat  talking  and 
laughing,  all  the  scene  before,  around,  and  above  them, 
became  apparent 

•*  Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  morn." 

The  heaven  sent  its  still  bright  joy  into  their  young 
and  open  souls — the  freshness  of  the  dewy  green-sward 
glittered  on  all  sides — the  clear  pure  radiance  of  the  little 
undisturbed  fountain,  by  which  they  sat  in  its  rocky  cell, 
was  pleasant  to  them  so  early  afoot — the  small  birds  be- 
gan to  twitter  among  the  mosses  of  the  ruined  Chapel — 
and  "  There  she  lies,"  exclaimed  Laurence,  gazing  en 
the  now  apparent  Frith,  and  pointing  to  their  own  frig- 
ate,— "  there  she  lies,  Harry, — the  lazy  lubbers  will  be 
about  mounting  the  morning  watch."  Harry  pointed  out 
to  Margaret,  at  his  side,  his  Majesty's  frigate  the  Trib- 
une; and  said,  pressing  her  arm  closer  to  his  heart,  ''Af- 
ter this,  I  shall  never  drink  my  grog,  without  saying  or 
thinking,  '  Health  to  sweet  Margaret  Lyndsay.'  " 

It  was  now  perfect  day-light,  and  the  joyous  party  as- 
cended the  hill.  "  What  right,  by  the  bye,"  said  Harry 
^eedham,  *'  have  you  folks  in  Scotland  to  call  your 
.mountains  by  the  name  of  our  English  kings?  King  Ar- 
.thur,  indeed  !  He  never  sat  up  yonder  in  his  days.  And 
then  you  have  your  round  table,  too,  st  John  o'Groat's 
House.  If  my  father  was  here, —  he  is  a  devil  of  an  anti- 
x^uarian, — he  would  tell  you  all  about  it,  and  send  that 
old  Scotch  fir  round-table  spinning  into  the  North  Sea." 
— **  When  we  come  to  any  o'  the  fairy  rings,"  whispered 
Blind  Esther,  **  I  wish  you  would  stop -and  tell  me,  for  1 
would  just  like  to  sit  down  in  the  middle  o*  ane,  and  ry 
«i  charm."     "  No  stopping,  ladies  and  gentlemen,''  said 
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Laurence,  ''till  we  get  to  the  topmost  top  of  the  Seat, 
and  then  I  will  take  breath,  and  a  kiss  and  a  half  from 
Mary,  which  she  promised  me  last  Wednesday.  I  think 
I  see  Jack  Swinton  looking  at  us  with  his  glass  from  the 
frigate.  But  we  have  the  best  of  the  joke."  Youth  and 
joy  carried  them  swiftly  up  the  hill,  and  they  welcomed 
in  May-day,  as  it  was  right  they  should,  in  spite  of  all  the 
telescopes  of  the  Tribune. 

''  Could  you  show  us  such  a  sight  as  this  in  England, 
Harry? — If  King  Arthur  never  sat  here,  as  you  and  your 
dad  say,  so  much  the  greater  pity  for  him — There's  a 
Castle  for  you,  that  you  Englishers  never  could  take  since 
it  stood  on  th^t  rock — and  there  is  a  City  worth  looking 
at,  nane  o'  your  low-built  straggling  streets,  but  houses  o' 
fourteen  stories,  and  filled  from  keel  to  deck  with,  per- 
haps, a' jolly  crew  of  five  hundred  men,  women,  cHildren, 
and  auld  wives. — There's  a  corn  country  for  you — and 
yonder's  the  Highlands,  that  will  send  down,  in  harvest- 
time,  a  shower  of  shearers.  England  ! — Will  you  ever 
compare  England  again,  Harry,  with  such  a  country  as 
Scotland  ?  Look  at  it,  I  tell  you.  Let  Margaret  wash 
her  ain  face  in  the  dew,  and  look  down,  you  lubber,  on 
the  Lothians."  Harry  was  in  too  happy  a  humor  to  deny 
Scotland's  pre-eminence  over  all  the  lands  of  the  earth — 
and  as  Margaret  Lyndsay  wiped  the  May-dew  fcom  her 
smiling  face,  and  with  an  innocent  blush  half-hid  it  from 
him  below  her  bonnet,  he  would  have  willingly  allowed 
Scotland,  even  if  it  had  been  nothing  but  a  sterile  waste 
of  sand,  stones,  and  rocks,  to  be  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and 
the  very  heart  of  Paradise. 

Hundreds  of  other  parties  were  now  sprinkled  over  all 
sides  of  Arthur's  Seat.  The  townsfolk  met  on  the  sum- 
mit with  people  from  the  country,  who  had  ascended 
from  the  direction  of  Duddingstone,  and  other  villages  to 
the  south.  One  spirit  of  hilarity  prevailed  over  them  all 
— and  the  gay,  glad,  green  hill  sent  up  the  voice  of  its 
rejoicing  into  the  air,  which  was  now  brightened  by  the 
strong  sun,  and  animated  with  the  multitudinous  currents 
of  insect  life,  that  seemed  to  come  flowing  interminably 
on  from  the  unknown  places  of  their  generation,  and  pass- 
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ing  away  with  their  burnished  or  sober-suited  wings  into 
the  appointed  silence  of  their  transient  and  happy  exist- 
ence. The  city  bells  chimed  "six" — and  the  fair  beam- 
ing May-morn  was  now  in  all  her  beauty,  glory,  and  mag- 
nificence, over  earth,  sea  and  heaven. 

This  little  party,  quite  wild  with  joy,  came  dancing 
down  the  hill — but  one  of  them  always  was  with  the  blind 
girl.  She  seemed  to  enjoy  the  May-day  morn  as  much 
as  any  of  them — and  almost' every  minute  had  been  add- 
ing to  her  bunch  of  primroses,  which  the  others  had 
gathered.  The  loss  of  eyes  was  no  loss  to  her — her  hap- 
piness was  complete.  And  when  again  they  rested,  after 
their  descent,  on  the  stone-seat  by  St.  Anthony's  Well, 
unasked  she  sang  them  one  of  her  favorite  songs.  In  the 
midst  of  such  happiness  as  theirs,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  she  chose  a  plaintive  air —  and  never  had  her 
voice  sounded  so  silver-sweet  as  among  the  echoes  of 
that  silent  place.  Two  or  three  other  small  parties,  ar- 
rested, as  they  were  passing  by,  listened  with  delight  to 
the  unexpected  music — **  Puir  thing,  I'm  thinking  she's 
blind." — "  It's  that  makes  her  sing  sae  sweet." — "  God 
send  you  a  long  life  and  a  happy  ane,  my  bonny  bairn," 
— and  with  these  and  similar  words  the  strangers  passed 
on  their  own  way. 

Then  there  was  talk  of  foreign  countries — of  islands 
overshadowing  the  sea  with  their  beautiful  trees — of  the 
canoes  of  savage  men — of  battles — -.shipwrecks — calms 
— storms  —  midnight  watches  on  the  mast-top  —  merry 
meetings  below  decks — the  dull  imprisonment  at  sea — 
and  the  exulting  liberation  on  shore.  The  girls  drank 
in  every  word  with  greedy  ears ;  and  Esther  forgot  the 
fairies  and  their  rings,  in  thoughts  dim  and  delightful, 
stretching  away,  in  her  dark  imagination,  over  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth. 

Alice  and  poor  Marion  had  not  been  up  above  half  an 
hour,  the  room  had  just  been  made  clean  and  tidy,  and 
the  breakfast  table  covered  with  a  white  napkin,  when 
the  laughing  May-dew  gatherers  were  heard  in  the  Jane. 
Laurence  brought  in  Mary  Mitchell  and  Esther;  and 
happy  Harry  Needham,  a   few  paces   behind,  attended 
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Margaret,  beautiful  from  the  breath  of  the  clear  moun- 
tain air,  innocent  and  happy,  and  forgetful  of  every  thing 
but  the  present  hour,  which  to  her  bounded  this  life,  and 
led  it  undarkened  and  undisturbed  by  memory  of  the 
past,  or  fear  of  the  future. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

That  beautiful  May-day  morning  had  sent  mirth  and 
joy  through  many  a  narrow  lane  and  gloomy  court  among 
the  multitude  of  huddled  houses  from  the  Castle-hill  to 
Holyrood.  Many  dwell  in  those  dark  and  hidden  places, 
the  years  of  whose  childhood  have  been  passed  on  the 
clover  lea  or  the  heathery  moor.  They  have  not  lost 
their  liking  to  the  pleasant  cottages  and  farms  of  the 
country,  nor  altogether  forgotten  the  sound  of  the  stream, 
along  whose  banks  they  walked  to  the  parish  school,  and 
in  play  hours  bathed  in  its  pools  and  linns..  A  thicker 
atmosphere  is  now  over  them  than  that  which  they 
breathed  of  old ;  and  they  are  in  all  respects  townsfolk, 
and  contented  with  their  lot  in  the  midst  of  noise  and 
obscurity.  But  if  there  be  an  occasional  festival  in 
which  they  may  recur  to  the  images  of  their  former  life, 
there  are  many  who  will  not  choose  to  forget  or  neglect 
it.  The  artisan  or  mechanic  leaves  his  dim  workshop 
for  an  hour  or  a  day,  and  feels  that  he  has  yet  a  heart 
not  insensible  to  those  pleasures  which  have  long  ceased 
to  make  a  part  of  his  life's  enjoyment.  Gathering  May- 
dew  on  a  green  hill-side,  and  dancing  in  a  fairy-ring  at 
sunrise,  are  pastimes  little  suited  to  poor  hard-working 
people,  cribbed  and  confined  in  noisome  alleys,  and  shut 
out  almost  the  whole  year  through  from  the  very  light  of 
heaven.  But  the  love  of  nature  lies  more  or  less  in  every 
human  heart; — in  many  hearts  such  as  these  it  is  strong 
and  indestructible;  and  on  May-day  morning  Arthur's 
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Seat  and  the  other  high  gronnds,  (thirty  years  ago  at 
least,)  used  to  be  covered  with'  groups  of  persons  in  the 
very  lowest  situation  of  life,  whose  hearts  and  whose  im- 
aginations, town-bred  as  they  were,  rejoiced  once  more 
in  the  fresh  dews  and  pure  airs  of  the  country,  remeiii- 
hering,  as  they  did,  the  beautiful  green  pastoral  hills  of 
Tweddale,  or  the  misty  glens  of  Badenoch  and  Loch- 
aber. 

Mrs.  Lyndsay's  scholars  had  May-day  to  themselves — 
and  some  of  them  brought  to  school  next  morning  flow- 
ers scarcely  yet  faded,  and  small  twigs  of  the  green  haw- 
thorn. That  play-day  had  given  spirits  both  to  teachers 
and  scholars.  There  was  even  more  than  the  usual 
cheerful  hum  in  the  room,  and  Margaret  had  never  be- 
fore felt  her  task  to  be  so  pleasant.  Her  heart  was  hap- 
pier than  it  knew ;  and  were  her  father  to  come  home, 
(which  she  felt  assured  he  would  do  soon,)  then  that 
room  in  the  lane,  which  had  at  first  seemed  so  wretched 
a  place  only  a  few  months  ago,  would  be  just  as  pleas- 
ant and  happy  as  the  one  at  Braehead.  • 

In  this  cheerful  state  of  mind  Margaret  had  one  after- 
noon gone  to  take  a  walk  with  Mary  Mitchell.  Mary 
was  the  first  girl  about  her  own  age  whom  Margaret  had 
formed  acquaintance  with,  since  she  had  ceased  to  be  a 
child ;  and  rather  from  that  circumstance  than  any  sim- 
ilarity of  disposition,  she  felt  for  her  a  very  sincere  friend- 
ship. She  was  a  good-humored,  good-looking  girl ;  and 
Margaret,  who  had  scarcely  any  other  companions  of  her 
own  years,  was  always  happy  in  her  company.  They 
met,  accidentally,  with  Harry  Need  ham,  and  he  proposed 
going  to  the  Theatre.  At  this  proposal  Mary's  face  kin- 
dled ;  but  Margaret  knew  that  her  mother  never  went 
there,  and  she  also  knew  that  her  grandmother  had  al- 
ways spoken  of  the  play-house  as  a  den  of  wickedness. 
She  therefore  at  once  refused  to  go  But  the  gay  young 
sailor  laughed  at  all  her  scruples,  and^  offered,  if  she 
would  go,  to  take  all  the  blame  upon  himself,  and  to  con- 
vince her  mother  of  the  harmlessness  of  the  amusement. 
Margaret  felt  her  imagination  roused  by  the  words  "  Tra- 
gedy of  Douglas" — she  said  within  herself,  that  it  was 
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hard  not  to  see  for  once  in  her  life  what  so  many  had 
seen ;  and  having  read  the  play,  which  has  often  been 
printed  as  a  cheap  pamphlet,  she  knew  there  was  nothing 
bad  in  it — so,  being  by  nature  somewhat  muthble  in  her 
lighter  resolutions,  she  was  prevailed  upon  to  enter  the 
door. 

The  house  was  a  full  one ;  and  before  the  curtain  drew 
up,  Margaret  thought  herself  in  a  splendid  dream.  The 
lights — the  music — the  ladies  in  the  boxes— the  whole 
spirit  of  the  place — so  totally  at  variance  with  the  small 
quiet  room  she  had  just  left — all  held  her  in  a  delighted 
delusion ;  and  she  scarcely  thought  herself  in  this  world. 
At  last  the  stage  was  revealed — and  that  solemn  solilo- 
quy was  spoken  by  one  whose  every  word  sounded  straight 
to  the  heart — Mrs.  Siddons.  As  the  tragedy  went  on, 
Margaret  gave  her  tears  and  sobs  freely  <~  and  would  not, 
even  for  her  mother's  anger,  have  torn  herself  away  from 
Lady  Randolph  and  her  late-found  son.  At  last  the  cur- 
tain fell  upon  the  dead  Norval  and  his  mother  wailing 
over  "  my  beautiful — my  brave ;"  and  Margaret,  whose 
hand  had  long  been  held,  without  her  being  sensible  of 
it,  by  the  young- sailor,  started  up,  with  her  face  drenched 
in  tears,  and  many  sobs  struggling  in  her  bosom,  and  as 
if  awakened  out  of  a  trance,  insisted  on  going  home. 

Harry  Needham  parted  from  them  near  the  lane,  at 
Margaret's  request — and  now  she  trembled  aa  she  opened 
the  door,  for  she  knew  that  she  had  done  what  would  give 
her  mother  much  concern  and  displeasure.  Mary  Mitch- 
ell was  with  her  ;  and,  immediately  on  silting  down,  said 
that  Margaret  had  been  drinking  tea  with  her,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  her  parents,  who  had  gone  to  visit  a  neighbor. 
Margaret,  thus  relieved  from  the  painful  necessity  of  con- 
fessing her  fault  to  her  mother,  seemed,  by  her  silence, 
not  to  contradict  this  falsehood — and  in  a  short  time  her 
confusion  went  away. 

Then  Margaret  Lyndsay  felt  that  she  had  been  guilty 
of  joining  in  a  lie  to  her  mother,  to  conceal  conduct 
which  she  knew  would*  be  displeasing  and  distressing  to 
her,  and  therefore  forbidden.  She  was  ashamed  to  look 
up,  and  wished  that  there  was  no  light  in  the  room.     But 
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how  could  she  confess  her  fault  now,  and  make  poor 
Marj  Mitchell  a  liar?  That  good-humored  girl  was  not 
afraid  about  herself,  for  her  parents  did  not  care  about 
such  things,  but  had  broken  the  truth  to  sa?e  a 
friend.  Partly,  therefore,  from  shame,  partly  fear,  and 
partly  from  feeling  to  her  companion,  Margaret  said 
nothing,  and  they  all  went  to  bed.  The  simple  creature 
hardly  dared  to  say  her  prayers.  Her  sin  had  not  been 
very  great;  but,  in  the  night  time,  it  seemed  to  her  to  be 
most  wicked,  and  she  ofien  thought  of  rising  up,  and  go- 
ing to  her  mother's  bed-side,  to  confess  it  all.  But  the 
innocent  creature  fell  asleep,  and  in  the  morning  light 
she  felt  relief,  and  began  to  consider  her  offence  as  Jess 
heinous.  She  determined,  however,  to  confess  her  fault 
to  her  mother  before  another  evening's  prayer. 

The  scholars  came  in,  and  Alice  was  just  going  to 
a.sk  some  question  in  the  Catechism,  when  one  of  the 
girls  said  — "  Oh !  I  wish  you  had  taken  me  to  the 
playhouse  with  you  last  night.  My  brother  said  he  saw 
you  there,  with  Harry  Needham,  the  English  sailor." 
Margaret  wished  herself  dead.  Had  she  been  convicted 
of  a  deadly  sin,  more  sinking  and  suffocating  sickness 
could  not  have  oppressed  her  heart.  Alice  looked  at  her 
with  astonishment  and  grief;  but  other  feelings  touched 
her,  when  her  poor  daughter  rose  up  sobbing,  pale,  and 
weeping,  and  with  difficulty  walked  into  the  other  room. 
"It  is  quite  true,  mother.  I  did  what  I  well  knew  was 
forbidden,  and  I  told  a  lie  to  conceal  it.  I  knew  not  that 
I  had  been  so  wicked.  Oh !  mother,  that  yesterday  after- 
noon was  to  live  over  again  I  then  might  I  be  happy." 

Mrs.  Lyndsay  was  soon  told  the  real  extent  of  her 
daughter's  error ;  and  when  she  looked  at  her  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands,  as  if  in  the  shame  of  sin,  her 
heart  was  deeply  .affected  with  the  sight  of  so  much  sim- 
plicity and  innocence.  Few  amusements,  indeed,  had 
her  sweet  beautiful  Margaret — and  if  she  had  slightly 
disobeyed,  it  was  in  the  joy  of  her  heart,  and  under  a 
temptation  that  had  kindled  affections  natural  and  harm- 
less. ''Oh  !  may  she  remain  always  as  simple,  as  pure, 
and  as  fearful  of  offence,  as  she  now  is,"  prayed  her  hap- 
py mother.     She  saw  how  the  poor  girl  had  been  led  to 
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allow  a  falsehood,  and  bad  then  not  enough  of  courage, 
and  too  much  kindness  to  confess  it,  to  the  discredit  of 
one  who  had  wished  to  shield  her;  and  therefore,  all  dajr 
her  manner  towards  Margaret  was  as  tender  and  affec- 
tionate as  she  could  make  it,  and  never  before  had  she 
uttered  her  name  perhaps  with  such  extreme  tenderness, 
as  she  did  that  night  in  her  prayers. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

Margaret  Ltndsay's  naturally  buoyant  and  gay  dis- 
position DOW  colored  all  life  to  her  eyes  with  the  bright- 
ness of  hope.  She  had  no  doubt  that  her  father  would 
return  during  the  summer, — that  her  mother  would  soon 
be  as  happy  as  ever, — and  that  her  brother  would  go  and 
come  back  from  sea  safe  and  unhurt  among  a  thousand 
dangers.  Her  mother  sometimes  could  not  but  be  sad  to 
see  her  so  happy, — and  perhaps  a  suspicion, — not  painful 
but  uneasy, — was  in  her  maternal  heart,  that  Margaret's 
excessive  gladness  was  in  a  great  measure  owing,  unknown 
to  herself,  to  young  Harry  Needham.  The  two  boys 
served  together,  otherwise  she  would  have  prayed,  much 
as  she  was  pleased  with  his  frankness,  simplicity,  and 
warmth  of  heart,  that  the  ship  would  sail  and  carry  the 
young  Englishman  for  ever  away  from  her  house.  She 
feared  that  if  he  stayed  much  longer  Margaret  would  not 
easily  forget  him,  and  that  a  secret  sadness  might  long  re« 
main  in  that  pure  and  innocent  heart,  now  overflowing; 
with  happiness.  Laurence  never,  by  any  accident  came- 
to  see  them,  but  Harry  Needham  was  along  with  him,  and, 
although  Harry  sometimes  pretended  that  he  had  come 
up  to  see  Mary  Mitchell,  she  discerned  clearly  that  he 
cared  for  nothing  but  the  sweet  smiles  of  her  own  Mar-- 
garet. 

The  young  sailor  was,  indeed,  very  mueh  in  love. 
Never  before  had  he  seen  such  a  girl  as  Margaret  Lynd^ 
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iay.  Her  sense,  ber  simpUcitj,  ber  gaiety,  all  made-  to 
him  more  delightful  by  ber  Scottish  voice,  dialect,  and 
manner,  quite  won  his  whole  heart.  As  to  marrying, 
that  thought  never  once  entered  the  mind  of  a  boy  of 
eighteen,  who  had  run  away  from  his  parents,  neither  did 
so  much  as  the  shadow  of  one  wicked  thought  pass  across 
the  heart  of  that  brave  young  sailor.  He  bad  sisters  of 
his  own  about  Margaret's  age,  and  be  loved  ber  as  ten- 
derly as  he  loved  them,  but  with  a  passionate  and  engross- 
ing restlessness,  when  she  was  out  of  his  sight,  all  unlike 
calm  fraternal  affection.  He  never  thought  of  the  future, 
or,  if  he  did,  it  was  of  his  ship  coming  again  to  Leith,  or 
of  himself  and  Laurence  walking  down  to  Edinburgh  from 
some  English  sea-port  on  leave  of  absence.  In  the  pres- 
ent he  lived, — and  whenever  he  could  leave  the  vessel, 
that  moment  he  turned  his  back  upon  the  shore,  and 
walked  with  a  quick  undeviating  step  to  that  lane  where 
he  was  always  sure  to  get  a  glimpse,  at  least, — a  smile, — 
a  word, — a  touch  of  the  hand  from  sweet, — beautiful 
Margaret  Lyndsay. 

The  time  was  now  drawing  near  for  the  frigate  to  sail, 
and  Harry  said  that  every  morning  he  expected  to  see 
her  "  hoist  the  Blue  Peter," — for  it  was  rumored  that  the 
French  Republican  fleet  were  going  to  put  to  sea,  and 
that  Lord  Howe  was  to  be  reinforced.  A  great  batde, 
he  said,  was  expected.  At  these  words  Margaret  laid 
down  her  work  and  grew  deadly  pale.  "  Be  not  afraid 
for  your  brother,  my  dear  lassie.  III  insure  his  life  for 
one  single  kiss,"  and,  for  the  last  time,  the  young  sailor 
kissed  her  lips.  Margaret  looked  round  to  see  if  ber 
mother  was  in  the  room,  but  as  she  was  not,  she  took  up 
her  work, — said  nothing, — and  in  a  few  moments  laughed 
and  talked  as  before.  This  was  on  a  Saturday  evening, 
and  he  made  her  promise  to  go  with  him  next  morning 
to  church.  "  I  will  meet  you  at  the  head  of  Leith  Walk, 
and  we  will  go  to  the  English  Chapel,  as  they  call  it,  at 
Leith.  You  never  were  in  one,  I  dare  say,  and  I  wish 
you  to  see  our  religion." 

Margaret  said  that  she  was  afraid  she  might  not  be 
allowed  to  go — but  he  told  her  mother,  that  Laurence  was 
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to  be  of  the  party,  and  that  fhey  would  all  three  returo 
together  afler  service.  Margaret  thought  she  saw  some- 
thing in  the  expression  of  Harry's  face,  that  looked  as  if 
he  were  deceiving  her  mother  about  Laurence ;  and  she 
almost  wished  that  it  might  be  so — a  slight  silent  deceil 
in  a  young  heart  yielding  to  the  first  delight  of  an  uncon- 
scious and  innocent  passion — but  a  deceit,  small  as  it 
was,  that  was  soon  to  be  wept  over  in  rueful  tears. 

On  Sunday  morning  Margaret  dressed  herself  with  all 
her  care — and  her  mother  could  not  help  sighing  as  she 
saw  the  happy  creature  standing  so  much  longer  than 
usual  before  her  little  mirror,  across  the  gilt  top  of  which 
hung  a  bright  and  beautiful  crimson  feather  of  some  for- 
eign bird,  a  present  from  Harry  Need  ham.  At  last  she 
was  ready  to  go — and  as  she  had  to  walk  to  Leith  before 
church-time,  it  was  necessary  to  leave  home  without  her 
mother  and  sisters,  who  were  going  to  a  nearer  place  of 
worship.  Margaret  was  glad  of  this ;  for  she  had  been 
afraid  that  her  mother  might  go  with  her  to  the  head  of 
Leith  Walk  to  see  Laurence,  when  no  Laurence  might 
be  there«-so  she  took  up  her  little  red  Bible,  and  know- 
ing that  she  was  going  to  a  good  place,  she  went  away 
with  a  happy  but  a  beating  heart.  Some  of  the  churclv* 
bells  were  beginning  to  ring,  and  she  feared  she  might 
be  too  late; — yet  she  well  knew  Harry  would  wait  for 
her — ^so  she  walked  at  her  usual  pace  through  the  yet 
unbroken  silence  of  the  Sabbath-streets,  on  which  few 
people  had  begun  to  appear. 

Her  heart  was  indeed  glad  within  her,  when  she  saw 
the  young  sailor  at  the  spot.  His  brown  sun-burnt  face 
was  all  one  smile  of  exulting  joy — and  his  bold  clear  eyes 
burned  through  the  black  hair  that  clustered  over  his 
forehead.  There  was  not  a  handsomer,  finer-looking  boy 
in  the  British  navy.  Although  serving  before  the  mast, 
as  many  a  noble  lad  has  done,  he  was  the  son  of  a  poor 
gentleman ;  and  as  he  came  up  to  Margaret  Lyndsay,  in 
his  smartest  suit,  with  his  white  straw-hat,  bis  clean  shirt- 
neck  tied  with  a  black  ribband,  and  a  small  yellow  cane 
in  his  hand,  a  brighter  boy  and  a  fairer  girl  never  met  in 
affection  in  the  c^m  sunshine  of  a  Scottish  Sabbath-day. 
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^^  Why  have  not  you  brought  Laurenee  withyoat'* 
Harry  made  her  put  her  arm  within  his,  and  then  told 
her  that  it  was  not  her  brother's  day  on  shore.  Now  all 
the  calm  air  was  filled  with  the  sound  .of  bells,  and  Leith 
Walk  covered  with  well-dressed  families.  The  narsery- 
gardens  on  each  side  were  almost  in  their  greatest  beamy 
— so  soft  and  delicate  the  verdure  of  the  young  imbed- 
ded trees,  and  so  bright  the  glow  of  intermingled  early 
flowers.  **  Let  us  go  to  Leith  by  a  way  I  have  discover- 
ed," said  the  joyful  sailor — and  he  drew  Margaret  gently 
away  from  the  public  walk,  into  a  retired  path  winding 
with  many  little  white  gates  through  these  luxuriantly 
cultivated  enclosures.  The  insects  were  dancing  in  the 
:air — birds  singing  all  about  them — the  sky  was  without 
•a  cloud — and  a  bright  dazzling  line  of  light  was  all  that 
was  now  seen  for  the  sea.  The  youthful  pair  loitered  in 
their  happiness — they  never  marked  that  the  bells  had 
.ceased  ringing ;  and  when  at  last  they  hurried  to  reach 
:the  chapel,  the  door  was  closed,  and  they  heard  the  ser- 
vice ohaunting.  Margaret  durst  not  knock  at  the  door, 
or  go  in  so  long  after  worship  was  begun ;  and  she  secret- 
ly upbraided  herself  for  her  forgetfulness  of  a  well-known 
and  holy  hour.  She  felt  unlike  herself  walking  on  the 
street  during  the  time  of  church,  and  beseeched  Harry 
to  go  with  her  out  of  the  sight  of  the  windows,  that  ail 
seemed  watching  her  in  her  neglect  of  Divine  worship. 
:So  they  benif  their  steps  towards  the  shore. 

Harry  Needham  had  not  perhaps  had  any  preconceived 
i intention  to  keep  Margaret  irom  church;  but  he  was 
very  well  pleased,  that,  instead  of  being  with  her  in  a 
pew  there,  in  a  crowd,  he  was  now  walking  alone  with 
her  on  the  brink  of  his  own  element.  The  tide  was 
coming  fast  in,  hurrying  on  its  beautiful  little  bright 
ridges  of  variegated  foam,  by  short  successive  encroach- 
ments over  the  smooth  hard  level  shore,  and  impatient, 
as  it  were,  to  reach  the  highest  line  of  intermingled  sea- 
weed, silvery  sand,  and  deep-stained  or  glittering  shells. 
The  friends,  or  lovers— arid  their  short  dream  was  both 
friendship  and  love — retreated  playfully  from  every  little 
-watery  wall  that  fell  in  pieces  at  their  feet,  and  Margaret 
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turned  up  her  sweet  face  in  the  sunlight  to  watch  the 
slow  dream-like  motion  of  the  sea-mews,  who  seemed 
sometimes  to  he  yielding  to  the  breath  of  the  shifting  air, 
and  sometimes  obeying  only  some  wavering  impulse  of 
joy  within  their  own  white-plum  aged  breasts.  Or  she 
walked  softly  behind  them,  as  they  alighted  on  the  sand, 
that  she  might  come  near  enough  to  observe  that  beau- 
tifully wild  expression  that  is  in  the  eyes  of  all  winged 
creatures  whose  home  is  on  the  sea. 

Alas  I  home-— church — every  thing  on  earth  was  for- 
gotten— (or  her  soul  was  filled  exclusively  with  its  pres- 
ent joy.  She  had  never  before,  in  all  her  life,  been  down 
at  the  sefr-shore — and  she  never  again  was  within  hear- 
ing of  its  bright,  sunny,  hollow-sounding,  and  melancholy 
waves. 

"  See,"  said  Harry,  with  a  laugh,  '*  the  kirks  have 
scaled,  as  you  say  here  in  Scotland — the  pier-head  is  like 
a  wood  of  bonnets. — Let  us  go  there,  and  I  think  I  can 
shew  them  the  bonniest  face  among  them  a\  "  The 
fresh  sea  breeze  had  tinged  Margaret's  pale  face  with 
crimson, — and  her  heart  now  sent  up  a  sudden  blush  to 
deepen  and  brighten  that  beauty.  They  mingled  with 
the  cheerful,  but  calm  and  decent  crowd,  and  stood  to- 
gether at  the  end  of  the  pier,  looking  towards  the  ship. 
**  That  is  our  frigate,  Margaret,  the  Tribune ; — she  sits 
like  a  bird  on  the  water,  and  sails  well,  both  in  calm  and 
storm.''  The  poor  girl  looked  at  the  ship  with  her  flags 
^yin?»  till  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  **  If  we  had  a  glass, 
like  one  my  father  once  had,  we  might,  perhaps,  see 
Laurence."  And  for  the  moment  she  used  the  word 
"  father"  without  remembering  what  and  where  he  was 
in  his  misery.  **  There  is  one  of  our  jigger-rigged  boats 
coming  right  before  the  wind. — Why,  Margaret,  this  is 
the  last  opportunity  you  may  have  of  seeing  your  brother. 
We  may  sail  to-morrow ;  nay,  to-nigftt." — A  sudden  wish 
to  go  on  board  the  ship  seized  Margaret's  heart.  Harry 
saw  the  struggle — and  wiling  her  down  a  flight  of  steps, 
in  a  moment  lifted  her  into  the  boat,  which,  with  the 
waves  rushing  in  foam  within  an  inch  of  the  gunwale. 
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went  dancing  out  of  harbor,  and  was  soon  half-way  orer 
to  the  anchored  frigate. 

The  norelty  of  her  sitaation,  and  of  all  the  scene 
aroand,  at  first  prevented  the  poor  girl  from  thinking  de- 
liberately of  the  great  error  she  had  committed,  in  thus 
employing  her  Sabbath  hours  in  a  way  so  very  different 
to  what  she  had  been  accustomed ;  but  she  soon  could 
not  help  thinking  what  she  was  to  say  to  her  mother  when 
she  went  home,  and  was  obliged  to  confess  that  she  had 
not  been  at  church  at  all,  and  had  paid  a  visit  to  her 
brother  on  board  the  ship.  She  knew  that  she  had  al- 
most deceived  her  mother  from  the  beginning ;  and  re- 
membered her  former  fault  in  going  to  the  theatre,  and 
then  beiug  accessary  to  a  falsehood  in  order  to  conceal 
it  And  now  the  loud  laughing  merriment  that  filled  the 
boat,  struck  her  heart  as  a  violation  of  the  Sabbath.  She 
then  tried  to  believe,  that  the  desire  alone  to  sec  her 
brother  had  brought  her  there,  but  Harry  Needham's  arm 
was  round  her  side,  and  she  felt  with  a  pang  that  she  had 
:acted  contrary  to  all  the  practice  and  principles  of  her 
former  life.  It  was  very  sinful  in  her  thus  to  disobey  her 
own  conscience  and  her  mother's  will,  and  the  te&rs 
came  into  her  eyes.  The  young  sailor  thought  she  was 
afraid,  and  only  pressed  her  closer  to  him,  with  a  few 
soot<hing  words.  At  that  moment,  a  sea-mew  came  win- 
nowing its  way  towards  the  boat,  and  otie'of  the  saikvs 
rising  up  with  a  musquet,  took  aim  at  it  as  it  flew  o^r 
;their  heads.  Margaret  suddenly  started  up,  crying,  **  Do 
not  kill  the  pretty  bird,"  and  stumbling,  fell  forwM-d 
'Upon  the  man,  who  also  lost  his  balance.  A  flaw  of  wind 
struck  the  mainsail — the  helmsman  was  heedless — the 
sheet  fast — and  the  boat  instantly  filling,  went  down  in  a 
moment  head  foremost,  in  twenty  fathom  water. 

The  accident  was  seen  both  from  the  shore  and  the 
ship  ;  and  a  crowd  of  boats  put  off  to  their  relief. .  But 
death  was  beforehand  with  them  all ;  and,  when  the  IHg-' 
ate's  boat  came  to  the  place,  nothing  was  seen  upon  the 
waves.  Two  of  the  men,  it  was  supposed,  had  gone  to 
the  bottom  entangled  with  ropes  or  benelith  the  sail, — in 
a.  few  moments  the  grey  head  of  the  old  steersman  was 
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apparent,  and  he  was  Hfted  tip  with  an  oar — dfowned. 
A  woman's  clothes  were  next  descried  ;  and  Margaret 
was  taken  up  with  something  heavy  weighing  down  the 
foody.  It  was  Harry  Needhum  who  had  sunk  in  trying 
to  save  her ;  and  in  one  of  his  hands  was  grasped  a  tress 
of  her  hair  that  had  given  way  in  the  desperate  straggle. 
There  seemed  to  he  faint  symptoms  of  life  in  both  ;  but 
they  were  utterly  insensible.  The  crew,  among  which 
was  Laurence  Lyndsay,  pulled  swiftly  back  to  the  ship ; 
and  the  bodies  were  (irstof  all  laid  down  together  side 
by  side  in  the  captain's  cabin. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

Margaret's  mother  had  gone  with  her  other  two 
daughters  to  the  Grey-Friars'  Church,  and  after  service 
had  taken  a  walk  with  them  round  the  outskirts  of  that 
part  of  the  town  where  she  thought  it  likely  they  might 
meet  with  the  little  party  coming  up  from  Leith.  No 
one  who  saw  them  walking  quietly  along  could  have  sup- 
posed that  she  was  a  deserted  wife — one  girl  blind^-^and 
the  other  an  object  of  the  deepest  human  compassion. 
For  the  stillness  of  the  hallowed  day  had  breathed  into 
the  mother's  breast  a  perfect  resignation;  her  face  wore 
a  calm  smile  in  the  sunshine ;  and  she  was  respectably 
dressed  in  some  of  those  garments  which  she  had  bought 
in  the  undisturbed  days  of  her  humble  prosperity.  The 
blind  girl  was  neatly  attired  in  a  blue  gown — the  color 
she  loved  best,  because  it  was  that  of  the  sweet  smelling 
violets,  and  the  straw^bonnet  of  her  own  workmanship 
was  gaily  bedecked  with  ribbands  of  a  fainter  hue.  Poor 
Marion  was  decently  and  neatly  clad  in  sober  an(|  Q.uaker^ 
like  grey ;  and  always  on  the  Sabbath  she  seemed  letMi 
like  an  afflicted  creature,  partly  from  imitation  of  others, 
irad  pertly,  no  doubt,  from  dim  intimations  within  her 
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darkened  iiNrit  of  its  dependence  on  aometbing  called 
Qod. 

Not  meeting  with  those  they  sought,  and  afraid  of  be- 
ing sorprised  on  the  street  by  the  sound  of  the  afternoon* 
bells,  Alice  took  her  daughters  home,  and  instead  of  again 
going  to  church,  read  to  them  some  chapters  of  the  Bible, 
in  these  and  other  innocent  occupations,  hour  after  hour, 
wore  away,  and  still  no  appearance  of  Margaret.  Such 
a  thing  had  nerer  happened  before ;  and  the  mother,  after 
a  short  fit  of  doubt  and  displeasure,  was  suddenly  seized 
with  affright  and  terror. — "  Can  she  have  deceived  me, 
as  she  went  out  with  her  Bible  in  her  hand ;  and  is  she 
forgetting  me  and  her  God,  and  his  Sabbath,  in  company 
with  that  English  laddie?"  But  that  unjust  suspicion 
passed  by  in  a  moment,  and  then  she  thought  of  suddoi 
sickness— even  of  sudden  death.  The  city-clocks  tolled 
six,  and  the  dull  iron  sound  drove  the  belief  of  some  fatal 
calamity  deeper  and  deeper  into  her  quaking  heart. 
"  Sit  still,  children,  till  I  come  back,"  and,  with  tottering 
knees,  she  walked  down  the  lane  into  the  wide  street. 

The  rumor  of  the  death  of  the  very  humblest  individ- 
ual by  flood  or  fire,  or  any  other  lamentable  accident, 
sometimes  passes  through  a  populous  town  almost  as 
quickly  as  that  of  some  great  national  event,  a  victorioas 
battle,  or  fatal  overthrow.  Open  hearts  greedily  swallow 
it  in  broad  and  in  obscure  places,r-it  goes  into  the  dwell* 
ings  of  rich  and  poor, — and  for  a  while  thousands  upon 
thousands  repeat  a  name,  which,  an  hour  before,  was 
known  only  to  a  few  families,  and  which,  in  a  daj  or 
two,  will  drop  away  from  the  column  of  a  newspaper  into 
silence  and  forgetfulness.  Alice  saw  four  or  five  people 
standing  together,  and  speaking  earnestly,  at  the  entrance 
of  a  court,  and  heard  the  words, — **  All  drowned,  poor 
creatures,  in  breaking  the  Lord's  day — a  bonny  bit  young 
lassie,  they  say,  pleasuring  wi'  her  sweetheart,  and  baith 
called  before  the  God  they  had  forgotten."  She  stood 
close  to  the  group,  as  if  she  had  been  one  of  them  ;  but 
she  was  not  able  to  connect  together  any  more  of  their 
words.  **  Gude  preserve  us !"  said  a  woman,  with  a  child 
in  her  arms ;  *'  Wha  is  this  among  us  wi'  sic  an  a  while 
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face  of  coDsternation  ?  Are  na  ye  the  Bchoolmistress  in 
the  iane  down  by  yonner  V* — "i  am ;  and  if  a  lassie  has 
been  drowned,  it  is  my  ain  daughter  Margaret,  for  she 
went  out  this  morning,  and  I  ken  now  that  she  will  be 
brought  hame  a  corpse,  if  ever  brought  hame  at  a'  out  of 
the  sea,  where  Harry  Needhara  has  let  her  be  drowned 
on  the  Lord's  day;'* 

The  sound  of  wheels  was  heard  coming  down  a  steep 
street  that  led  into  that  where  they  were  standing ;  and  d 
coach  approached  at  a  foot's-pace,  surrounded  by  a  con- 
siderable crowd,  who  walked  by  it,  not  like  a  mob,  bnt 
silently,  and  with  composed  faces.  It  passed  by,  and 
Alice,  although  nearly  blind,  thought  she  saw  at  the  win^ 
dow  one  in  a  sailor's  dress,  like  her  son.  "  Wha's  in  the 
coach!"  asked  one  of  the  women. — "The  schoolmis- 
tress' daughter;  some  says  she's  dead,  and  ithers  that 
she's  leevin' ;  but  I  saw  her  face,  and  I'm  sure  she's 
dead ;  for  the  bonny  een  were  ivhut,  and  her  cheeks  bad 
a  blue  and  drowned  look." 

There  was  no  want  of ^  y  and  commiseration  when 
Alice  said, — "  The  drowned  bairn's  mine."^  Erery  heart 
then  was,  for  a  time,  made  eqaally  compasnonate  by  the 
sight  of  such  deep  affliction  brought  home  to  them  ail ; 
and  when  the  door  of  the  house  was  shut  by  the  sailor* 
boy  on  Margaret  and  her  mother,  both  equally  insennbie 
to  what  WAS  passing,  the  crowd,  in  a  few  minutes,  #ent 
away  silent,  one  by  one,  and  many  with  tears  in  their 
eyes.  •'  He 's  a  fine  callant,  yon  sailor,  and  ane  that  wtd 
na  flinch  in  fecht  for  a'  his  greeting  so  bitterly  the  noo. , 
Saw  ye  boo  he  lifted  the  poor  bit  lassie  out  o'  the  eotch, 
as  she  had  been  nae  heavier  than  a  windle-strae  ?  The 
folk  are  saying  he  was  na  wi'  her  when  she  was  drowned, 
hot  came  rowing  like  desperation  frae  the  frigate  o'  war 
in  the  Roads,  to  save  ane  that  he  kent  na  was  his  ain 
sister  till  he  rais'd  her  up  wi'  his  oar,  dead  and  drowned, 
out  o'  the  cruel  salt  sea." 

Bnt  Margaret  Lyndsay  was  not  drowned,  and  was  now 
lying  in  her  bed,  restored  both  to  life  and  to  her  senses. 
One  question  only  had  she  asked  of  her  brother,  and  the 
answer  to  it  was  enough  to  make  her  content  that  the 
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coldness  and  the  pains  of  death  were  creeping  all  over 
her  body.  Harry  Needham  was  dead.  She  now  felt  no 
shame  to  meet  her  mother's  face — no  sorrow  to  depart 
from  them  all — no  regret  that  she  was  to  leave  the  light 
of  day,  and  to  be  buried.  Even  the  fear  of  God's  jadg- 
ment  was  for  a  while  absent, — and  her  soul  cared  for 
nothing  here  or  hereafter,  since  she  had  been  the  cause 
of  sweet  Harry's  death.  Esther  sat  by  her  bedside,  and 
felt  for  her  cold  hand.  Now  had  come  the  time  when 
the  blind  was,  in  her  turn,  to  administer  comfort ;  and 
the  soft,  sweet,  mournful  tone  of  her  voice  could  not  well 
be  heard  without  comfort  by  her  sister's  spirit,  however 
sorely  and  hopelessly  distressed.  He  who  was  drowned 
had  been  known  to  her  only  for  a  few  weeks.  She  who 
spake  had  been  beloved  from  her  earliest  remembrances. 
Bat  then,  it  was  not  merely  that  he  was  lost  to  her,  for 
■he  had  expected  him  every  day  to  be  sailing  away  for 
ever ;  but  the  unendurable  and  soul-killing  agony  was,  that 
he  was  dead, — all  his  glee,  mirth,  happiness,  and  beauty 
extinguished  for  ever  and  ever,  and  that,  too,  by  her  own 
sinfulness  and  guilt. 

Her  mother  had  no  upbraidings  in  her  eyes,  for  Mar- 
garet had  strength  enough  to  tell,  in  a  few  words,  the 
simple  truth.  But  even  if  her  mother  had  supposed  that 
there  was  wickedness  in  so  carelessly  behaving  on  the 
Sabbath,  (and  to  the  heart  of  a  religious  mother  so  troub- 
led a  slight  profanation  of  that  day  was  a  heinous  thing,) 
Margaret  would  as  yet  have  heeded  her  not.  But  ex- 
hausted and  sickened  nature  sank  down  into  sleep,  while 
they  who  looked  upon  her  face  prayed  that  it  might  be 
free  from  all  terrible  dreams ;  and  as  soon  as  her  eye-lids 
were  heavily  shut,  and  her  hearing  locked  up,  her  moth- 
er, Laurence,  and  Esther,  knelt  down  together,  with  their 
faces  upon  the  bed,  and  joined  their  low  sobbing  voices 
in  fervent  ejaculations  of  prayer. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

After  an  illness  of  a  good  many  weeks  duration,  Mar* 
garet  Lyndsay  was  again  able  to  rise  from  her  bed  at  the 
usual  early  hour,  and  to  attend  to  the  concerns  of  the 
small  household.  Her  life  had  been  in  great  danger  for 
some  days,  and  she  had  known  it.  At  first  inconsolable 
grief  and  un allayed  self-accusation  had  made  her  pray  for 
death ;  but  life  is  sweet  to  the  youn jr,  and  the  love  of  it 
had  been  insensibly  re-awakened  in  her  heart.  Her  moth* 
er  and  sister  had  partly  succeeded  in  convincing  her, 
from  her  own  worst  confessions,  that  the  death  of  poor 
Harry  Needham  could  not  be  laid  at  her  door;  and  al- 
though a  secret  self-blame  was  at  her  heart,  and  often 
suddenly  filled  her  eyes  with  tears,  yet  in  general  her 
mind  was  tranquil  on  that  sad  account ;  and  cofiscience» 
which  wiU  not  suffer  itself  to  be  long  wronged  by  pas- 
sion, asserted  its- own  claims  to  peace. 

But  on  reviving  from  that  fever,  Margaret  found  that 
there  was  now  greater  need  for  her  exertions  than  ever. 
The  school  had  stood  still  during  her  long  and  doubtful 
illness ;  and  it  did  not  seem  easy  to  bring  together  again 
all  her  little  scholars.  There  had  been  a  break  ;  and  it 
is  often  difficult,  even  in  humblest  situations,  to  take  up 
the  thread  of  life.  One  or  two  parents  had  changed  their 
opinion  of  Margaret  since  her  Sabbath-day. adventure, 
disastrous  as  it  had  been ;  others,  who,  of  themselves, 
would  have  had  no  such  thought,  affected  to  par^ke  in 
the  judgment  of  the  more  austere ;  but  to  others  her  in- 
nocent calamity  only  the  more  endeared  her,  and  they 
kindly  told  her  that  God  did  not  spare  the  very  best  in 
his  inscrutable  dispensations.  Margaret  observed  both 
the  cold  looks  of  them  who  disapproved  or  pretended  to 
do  so,  and  the  kinder  manner  of  them  who  pitied  her, 
with  the  same  meek  and  humble  spirit;  and  she  hoped 
that  neither  might  be  lost  upon  her  future  conduct. 
Her  sin,  great  or  small,  had  been  sorely  punished ;  but 
that  punishment  only  turned  her  soul  in  upon  itself  in 
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lowly  contrition,  and  strengthened,  not  shook,  her  faith 
in  the  unchangeable  goodness  and  mercy  of  God. 

The  very  day  after  the  fatal  event,  the  frigate  had  left 
the  Firth,  and  Laurence  had  been  obliged  to  give  a  silent 
farewell  to  Margaret's  lips  as  she  lay  asleep.  Expense 
was  necessarily  incurred  during  her  sickness,  although 
the  benevolent  physician  who  attended  her  as  regularly 
and  tenderly  as  if  she  had  been  the  daughter  of  a  rich 
man,  would  take  no  fee  from  the  poor  widow.  He  saw 
what  kind  of  a  family,  under  Providence,  he  was  rescu- 
ing from  affliction ;  and  the  name  of  Gregory  was  one 
that,  illustrious  as  it  was  in  the  halls  of  science,  had  its 
greatest  and  truest  glory  in  the  obscure  dwellings  of 
wretchedness  and  want.  The  mother,  who  had  formerly 
depended  so  much  on  Margaret,  had  now  become  as  ac- 
tive and  awakened  as  in  her  more  cheerful  days,  and 
exchanged  the  drooping  serenity  of  the  comforted  for  the 
springing  hope  of  the  comforter.  But  above  all,  this 
affliction  brought  up,  from  the  sUent  regions  of  its  growth, 
the  beautiful  strength  of  the  blind  girl's  character.  No 
eager  selfish  delights  had  she  ever  known  of  her  own ; 
and  now  all  the  love  and  affection  of  her  sinless  spirit 
flowed  up  like  a  gushing  spring  when  the  green  flowery 
^rface  has  been  stirred,  towards  her  elder  sister,  whose 
band  had  taught  her  to  set  down  without  fear  her  dark 
steps,  and  from  whose  sweet  gay  talk  she  had  strength- 
ened the  silence  of  her  own  heart,  and  gathered  many 
pure  joys  to  delight  her  when  sitting  in  the  stillness  of 
ner  uncompanioned  solitude.  She  sung  her  hymns  by 
the  bedside ;  and  sometimes,  too,  her  old  Scottish  bal- 
lads ;  and  that  music  was  a  medicine  that  has  lulled  to 
sleep,  or  quieted  the  throbbing  pulse,  when  any  other 
might  have  been  administered  in  vain. 

By  the  end  of  July  Margaret  Lyndsay  was  completely 
recovered.  All  her  beauty  had  returned ;  and  some  oif 
the  neighbors  said  that  the  '*  puir  lassie  was  far  bonnier 
than  ever."  Now  and  then  one  of  her  scholars  would 
make  her  and  her  mother  some  little  useful  present ;  no 
parent  suffered  her  children  to  be  in  arrears  with  their 
small  weekly  payments ;  even  poor  people  bought  things 
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of  Esther's  manufacture  for  which  they  had  no  use,  just 
to  pat  a  few  shillings  in  their  way ;  and  these  not  unob- 
served- humanities,  which  no  doubt  are^  always  passing 
among  human  creatures,  even  in  states  of  most  abject  pen- 
ury, send  a  strength  to  the  hearts  pf*  those  who  experi- 
ence them  far  beyond  that  of  the  cold  pence  of  heartless 
or  reJuctant  charity. 

It  now  seemed,  therefore,  as  if  the  summer  would  pass 
away  with  such  happiness  as  they  wore  all  well  satisfied 
to  possess ;  and  even  if  each  succeeding  season  of  ihc 
year  were  to  bring  its  own  distress,  they  were  prepared  to 
meet  it,  with  hearts  that  had  all  experienced  severe  and 
searching  sorrows.  Laurence  had  been  spared  in  the 
great  battle  with  the  French  on  the  first  of  June,  and 
would  be  coming  to  see  them,  perhaps,  during  the  au* 
tumn  or  winter.  And  ohi  '*God  of  mercy,"  wonid  the 
mother  often  think,  and  sometimes  say,  '*  My  Walter 
may  yet  return  to  my  bosom,  as  he  promised,  and  all 
his  sins  be  forgiven  by  his  Maker,  as  by  me  they  will  be 
forgotten,  as  they  had  never  been." 

They  were  all  sitting  together  by  the  fire-side  one  cold 
raw  September  night,  somewhat  low  spirited,  and  the 
mother  more  than  nsually  desponding  and  disconsolate^- 
A>r  fits  of  meianohdy  overpowered  her  at  times  in  spite 
of  herself  and  her  children,  that  spread  its  dim  iuflu- 
eaee  over  them  likewise — wlien  a  bingle  hesitating  knock 
<taflK  to  th6  door.  Margaret  opened  it,  and  a  person  put- 
ting a  letter  into  her  hand,  went  away  into  the  dark- 
ness, without  saying  a  word.  She  brought  the  letter  to 
the  fire,  and  stooping  down  to  read  the  direction  by  that 
light,  she  saw  that  the  feelile  and  faint  scrawl  was  in  the 
hand-writing  of  her  father,  it  was  not  for  her,  but  for 
her  mother;  and  although  she  would  fain  have  known 
its  contents,  before  she  gave  it  into  her  mother's  hand  in 
her  presf^t  doleful  moo<l,  yet  that  was  impossible ;  so,  in 
reaching  it  over,  she  just  said,  "  Oh,  me !  Oh,  me  1 — it 
is  surely  my  father's  writing.  It  may  be  to  tell  us  that 
he  is  coming  home  at  last." 

Mrs.  Lyndsay  opened  the  letter,  and  looked  at  it,  but 
she  saw  only  the  first  words,  **  My  dear  Alice,"  an4  the 
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lew  irregular  lines  that  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  first 
page. 

'*  I  cannot  see  to  read  it,  Margaret,  and  iny  heart  is 
sick — but  read  it  thou— and  be  the  contents  dismal,  as 
-I  know  they  are,  even  unto  the  tear  of  death,  leave  not 
out  one  single  word,  however  sinaJl.  Let  us  all  together 
hear  the  worst."  Margaret  first  read  the  letter  unto  her- 
self; and  accustomed  as  she  had  been  for  some  mooths 
to  grief,  she  was  then  able  and  just  able^  to  do  as  she 
was  bid* 

''Mr  DsAK  Aligb, 

''I  am  on  my  death4>ed.  For  sake  of  the  love  of  our 
youth,  and  of  Him  who  died,  that  sinners  like  me  might 
not  utterly  perish,  come,  if  yon  can,  to  the  Laigh  Wynd, 
opposite  the  Barracks,  Glasgow.  You  will  find  me,  by 
asking  for  Jacob  Russel,  at  the  shop  of  Mrs.  Alison,  a 
widow.  Give  the  love  of  their  dying  father  lo  our  chil- 
dr^. 

"WAtTBR   LtNI>9AT." 

Till  tl^is  hour,  there  had  always  been  hope  in  the 
house.  Not  very  often  did  Alice  speak  of  their  father 
to  Margaret  and  Esther,  for,  in  such  a  case,  thoughtful, 
4ind  alfectioiiate,  and  forgiving  silence  waa  best  for  them 
all.  But  never  had  the  deserted  y/ih  lain  down  one 
night  on  her  bed — never  had  she  risen  from  it  one  mocn- 
ipg — without  remembering  him  in  her  prayers ;  and  be- 
Keviog  devoutly,  that  the  bonds  of  sip,  though  strong, 
often  snap  suddenly  asunder,  and  that  Walter  could  love 
no  one  in  this  world,  as  he  had  once  loved  her,  she  had 
convinced  her  soui,  in  her  desertion,  that  her  husband 
would  roost  certainly  return,  and  Uiat  they  9%hl  yet  be 
«  buried  side  by  side,  or  in  one  grave.  That  trust  was  now 
known  to  be  a  delusion,  for  it  was  too  plain,  thi^t. he 
would  not  have  so  written,  had  be  not  felt  that  his  hour 
was  nearly  come. 

Neither  Margaret  nor  Esther  could  think  otherwise, 
than  that  their  father  was  dying.  Margaret  read  over, 
asany  «  hundred  times  the  miserable  paper,  now  com- 
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pletely  soaked  through  with  tears,  and  looked  at  the  shape 
of  every  letter,  syllable,  and  word,  to  see  if  she  could  ex- 
tract comfort  from  one  firmer  line  here  and  there ;  but 
comfort  there  was  none  to  be  found,  for  palsied,  and  al- 
most torpid  must  the  hand  have  been,  once  so  strong  and 
dexterous,  that  had  contrived,  by  many  renewals,  to  finish 
the  faint  and  blotted  scrawl  that  solemnly  yet  humbly  im- 
plored love  to  Gome  to  the  bed  of  sin,  remorse,  and  death. 
An  evil  spirit  seemed  to  have  put  in  the  letter  at  the 
door,  to  turn  their  hearts  against  the  God  of  judgment, 
and  then  to  have  disappeared  in  the  mists  and  darkness 
of  night;  and,  sure  enough,  despair  took  possession  of 
them ;  and  during  the  night,  no  one  sought  to  stop  anoth- 
er's groans.     Poor  Marion  alone  slept. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

Long  before  daylight  Alice  and  Margaret  left  their 
house — not  fearing  to  trust  the  two  helpless  creatures 
alone  and  asleep  for  a  few  hours,  till  a  good  neighbor, 
who  had  promised  to  take  charge  of  them,  would  go  to 
them  in  the  morniflg ;  and  they  walked,  almost  without 
speaking,  to  Braehead.  They  awakened,  as  quietly  as 
they  could,  the  same  friendly  man  who  had  formerly  tak- 
en their  furniture  in  his  cart  to  their  lodging  in  the  lane ; 
and  Alice  told  him,  in  a  few  words,  that  her  husband  was 
at  the  point  ofdeath,  and  had  writtten  for  her  to  come 
instantly  to  Glasgow.  "  If  you  can  take  us  there  in  your 
cart,  John,  we  will  pay  you  day's  wages,  before  many 
weeks  go  by — if  not,  we  must  just  try  to  walk,  although 
neither  of  us  are  very  strong,  and  it  is,  they  say,  a  lang 
dreigh  road.  But,  you  may  be  sure,  my  heart  langs  sair 
sair  to  be  wi'  my  husband,  gin  it  be  possible,  this  very 
night."  John  Walker  was  a  poor  laboring  man — a  cart- 
er— who  earned  a  subsistence  to  a  large  family  by  hard 
work  from  morning  to  night ;  it  was  impossible  to  have 
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fewer  fine  feelings  than  he  had — and  his  manners,  often 
coarse,  were  perhaps  sometimes  even  brutal.  But  he  bad 
a  heart,  and  had  always  shown  to  the  Lyndsays  a  respect- 
ful kindness,  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  one  of  his  dis- 
position and  habits.  He  yoked  his  horse  to  the  cart  with- 
out delay — put  into  it  a  bundle  of  hay  and  a  bag  of  oats 
---covered  Mrs.  Ijyndsay  with  a  thick  duffle  cloak  of  his 
wife's,  and  Margaret  with  his  own  great-coat — and  drove 
off  on  their  way  to  Glasgow,  before  the  light  of  the  frosty 
stars  had  yet  become  faint  on  the  approach  of  the  mornr 
ing. 

John  Walker  scarcely  spoke  ten  words  the  first  ten 
miles,  except  to  his  horse — a  tall,  raw-boned  grey — that 
.stepped  freely  out  at  the  rate  of  better  than  four  miles  aa 
hour,  without  his  usual  weight  of  a  ton  and  a  halfof  free- 
tstone  from  the  quarry.  Ab^ut  half  an  hour  after  perfect 
-day-light,  John  turned  about  to  Alice  and  Margaret,  who 
-were  sitting  among  the  straw  in  the  cart,  and  said,  *'  Weel, 
weel,  God  bless  you,  Mrs.  Lyndsay — bow  do  you  feel 
yourself  noo  ?  "  They  both  answered  him  at  once,  that 
they  were  well,  and  could  not  be  sufficiently  thankful  to 
him  for  his  friendly  behavior.  ''  Your  gudeman  may  na 
be  so  ill  as  he  thinks — there's  alien  a  lang  way  and  many 
years  atween  sair-heart-sickness  and  the  point  o'  death, 
ril  wauger  half-a-croon  that  he's  no  at  the  point  o'  death, 
and  wunna  be  for  a  whileock.  I  hae  been  saying  a  prayer 
■for  him,  puir  man,  these  last  twa  miles.  We  a'  liked  you 
— the  haill  family  o'  you  at  Braehead.  Ma  faith,  ye's 
>|>ay  me  naething  for  this  job— unless  1  bring  back  your 
gudeman  wi'  us,  alive  and  weel,  to  Embro.'  Mair  un- 
likely things  have  happened  I"  The  poor  woman  listen- 
ed to  every  word — and  tried  and  tried  to  believe  there 
might  yet  be  hope,  while  her  tears  were  falling  down 
upon  the  straw.  But  John's  last  inconceivable  thought 
of  bringing  her  husband  back  in  their  very  cart  quite 
«mote  to  pieces  all  the  gathering  delusion-*-and  she  knew 
that  Walter  was  dying,  or  at  that  very  momeqt  dead. 

The  cart  stopped  for  an  hour  each  time  at  two  small 
way-side  public-houses — and  while  the  horse  was  baiting, 
the  travellers  sat  by  the  kitchen  fire.     The  respectable 
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nppearanee  af  the  mother,  and  the  extreme  beauty  of  the 
daughter — ^they  wfere  so  like,  that  their  relationship  was 
plain  to  all — at  once  en^ared  them  a  kind  reception ;  and 
at  both  places,  after  the  mistress  of  the  hoase  had  spoke 
a  few  words  with  John  Walker,  nothing  could  exceed  the 
eager  and  heartfielt  pity  she  expressed  for  them  in  their 
affliction.  Refreshment  was  pressed  upon  them,  and 
given  into  their  hands  at  the  warm  fire-side  with  condo- 
lence and  encouragement.  Such  outbreakings  of  the 
native  goodness  of  the  human  heart  sent  a  comfort  even 
unto  their  despair ;  and  Margaret  once  ventured  to  smile 
in  her  mother's  face,  as  if  to  say,  •*  Let  us  hope," — but 
the  wife  was  not  able,  with  all  her  efforts,  to  return  the 
smile,  and  her  features  were  only  drawn  together  in  a 
ghastly  and  hysterical  convulsion. 

Before  dusk,  Alice  saw,  far  off  to  the  left,  the  high 
grounds  at  the  head  of  Clydesdale,  and  the  beautiful  green 
hill  of  Tintock.  Under  the  shadow  of  that  hill  she  had 
been  born — ^there  had  she  passed  her  young  innocent 
days ;  and  though  she  had  for  many  years  ceased  often  to 
remember  those  places,  and  then  but  dimly  and  for  a 
brief  dream,  yet  now  that  the  real  ejects  themselves 
were  before  her  eyes,  their  power  drew  her  into  the  very 
bosom  of  that  happy  liffe — and  she  shuddered  at  her  own 
image,  and  that  of  her  loving  and  beloved  Walter,  on 
their  marriage-day.  Margaret,  who  saw  her  eyes  fixed 
long  in  the  same  direction,  and  heard  a  deep  groan,  fear- 
ed that  her  mother  was  about  to  swoon,— but  she  only 
said,  "  Yon's  the  hill  o'  Tintock,  Margaret ;  "  and  Mar- 
garet, who  knew  the  name  well,  at  once  understood  what 
was  passing  in  her  mother's  heart.  In  another  hour  ot 
two  they  passed  Bothwell  Banks,  now  not  "blooming 
fair,"  according  to  Esther's  favorite  song,  but  with  their 
rich  golden  autumnal  groves  shrouded  in  the  thickening 
darkness  of  evening— then  the  way-side  houses  began  to 
thicken — and  by  and  by  the  wide  gleam  of  the  great  iron- 
founderies  shot  fitfully  round  about  the  sky.  "I'm  think- 
ing," says  John  Walker,  "  that  this  maun  just  be  Glas- 
gow ; "  and  as  the  evening  bugle-horn  was  blown  in  the 
barracks,  the  cart  stopped  short  at  the  end  of  its  journey 
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before  the  well-lighted  and  variously  adorned  window  of 
Widow  Alison,  Grocer  and  Meal-Monger. 

John  Walker  drew  up  his  cart  close  to  the  pavement, 
and  remained  with  it  while  they  walked  into  the  shop. 
"  Ken  you  ony  thing,  Mrs.  Alison,  o'  ane  Jacob  Rus< 
sel  ?  "  said  Alice,  while  Margaret  stood  close  behind  her. 
**  Wha  is't  that  speers  ?  "  said  the  well-fed  pursy  Widow 
Alison,  who  was  at  that  moment  whirling  down  a  yard  of 
twine  from  the  roller,  to  tie  a  two-pound  parcel  of  brown 
sugar.  But,  getting  no  answer,  she  looked  ap,  and  met 
those  two  countenances,  both  deadly  pale,  looking  opoa 
her  with  fixed  eyes.  ''  Gude  safe  us,  women,  what  d'je 
want  wi'  him? — he's  no  far  aff  the  dead-thraw — ^gang 
round  the  corner  into  the  wynd,  up  three  stairs  to  the 
left,  and  in  at  the  right  hand  door,  and  ye'll  find  him,, 
aiblins,  and  his  Miss — for  she's  nae  wife  yon." 

It  was  Saturday  night,  and  people  were  coming  into 
the  shop  like  a  bee-hive.  A  staring  attention  had  been 
directed  to  the  two  poor  creatures,  but  they  heeded  not, 
saw  not,  felt  not  any  insult,  however  coarse,  and  Alice 
meekly  asked  to  be  suiTeced  to. pass  out  of  the  shop.  John 
Walker  had  stopped  his  cart  and  was  at  the  door.  "  I 
see  stabling  ayont  the  street  at  yon  lamp-post, — you  can 
fin'  your  ain  way  to  him  up  the  wynd,  and  I'll  no  let  an 
hour  pass  till  I  see  you  baith  again." 

Margaret  took  her  mother's  arm,  and  they  went  as 
they  had  been  directed.     They  soon  found  the  door,  and 
listened,-«-but  beard  no  sound,  except  that  of  something 
breathing.     "  There's  life  in  the  room,"  whispered  Mar- 
garet to  her  mother,  and  then  gently  tapped.    No  answer 
was  made,  so  they  opened  the  door  and  went  in.     They 
saw  by  the  flickering  light  of  an  oiKlamp,  bare,  damp- 
stained,  yellow  walls,  and  a  strong  breath  of  wind  came 
upon  their  faces  from  a  window,  with  some  broken  glass 
or  paper  panes.     Turning  towards  the  breathing  sound 
they  beheld  a  low  wretched  bed,  in  which  there  seemed 
:to  be  a  sleeper,  covered  with  a  brown  rug  or  carpet. 
Alice  went  up  to  it,  and  lifting  tenderly  a  small  bit  of 
:ihis  miserable  coverlet,  she  saw  her  husband's  face,  mark- 
-ed  with  certain   symi>toms  of  approaQhing  dissolution. 
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There  oould  be  no  mistake-^Do  hope — Walter  Ljndsay 
was  a  dying'  man. 

There  were  no  chairs  in  the  room — only  a  wooden 
form,  on  which  mother  and  daughter  sat  down«  On  the 
table  near  the  bed,  on  which  the  oiUamp  stood,  were  a 
glass,  seemingly  with  some  ardent  spirits,^— a  small  bot- 
tle, labelled  laudanum, — a  bit  of  oat-meal  bread,  and  a 
few  cold  potatoes.  Not  a  virord  was  spoken.  His  wife 
rose  several  times,  and  put  her  ear  to  his  lips, — she  kissed 
them, — and  sat  down  again  on  the  form.  Margaret  took 
off  her  cloak,  and  let  it  drop  slowly  and  by  degrees  above 
the  rug  that  akme  sheltered  her  dying  father  from  the 
cold  night-air  that  filled  the  room  almost  to  freezing. 
"  Oh  God !  this  is  a  dreadful  sight,  mair  than  ony  mortal 
qan  bear,"  lowly  groaned  forth  the  wife ;  "  pray  for  me, 
Margaret* — pray  for  me, — for  my  heart  is  like  to  burst." 
Margaret  knelt  down,  awed  far  beyond  sobbing  or  tears, 
with  her  head  just  touching  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  her 
clasped  and  uplifted  hands  close  to  her  father's  knees, 
that  were  drawn  up  by  pain  as  he  slept. 

The  door  again  opened,  and  an  emaciated  woman  came 
in  like  a  ghost  into  the  glimmering  room.  Seeing  two 
figures,  one  with  her  head  bowed  down,  and  her  face 
covered  with  her  hands,  and  the  other  kneeling,  she  stop- 
ped.short  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  said  with  a  hollow 
voice,  "  What  is  this — who  are  you — and  whence  came 
ye  here  ?  "  Margaret  looked  around,  and  they  knew  each 
other.  *f  Yen  are  his  daughter, — I  remember  you  well ; 
— is  this  his  wife  who  hides  her  face, — your  mother  and 
his  wifeT  "— ^"  She  is  so  indeed.  The  miserable  creature 
went  and  sat  down  on  a  seat  in  the  window,  where  the 
wind  waved  up  and  down  her  ragged  and  rusty  hair,  and 
all  the  while  kept  her  sunken  but  wild  eyes  directed  tow- 
ards the  bed,  and  the  two  figures  by  its  side. 

The  rug  moved,  for  the  dying  man  had  awoke,  and  he 
now  strove  to  lift  up  his  head.  His  face  became  uncov- 
ered, and  his  eyes  were  open  although  they  seemed  as 
yet  to  see  nothing.  Alice  stood  up  before  him  with  her 
meek  well-known  face,  and  it  was  in  a  moment  visible  to 
bis  whole  soul.     '*  Thou  art  come  in  time,  Alice^  to  let 
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itae  die  not  limforgiven.  Oh !  a  mothei's  cttrse  \s  enoagfi, 
— let  not  that  of.  a  wife's  be  mine  too,— d^»«erved  akhoagh 
H  be,  Alice,  for  in  thee  there  was  no  din.** — *'  Tour 
AKHher  unsaid  thi|t  cruel  curse,  and  hei^  last  words  were 
A  blessing  on  her  son, — and  I  am  here  to  bless  thee,  too, 
Walter : — and  Oh !  if  it  were  possible,  to  die  that  you 
Alight  live."  The  awililness  of  the  scene  gave  strength 
both  to  her  mind  and  her  frame,  and  she  said,  almost 
with  a  smile,  **  Behold  yoiif  daughter,  Matgaret,  oar  first- 
born, kneeling  at  your  bed-side."  He  rose  np  in  his 
bed,  and  gazed  with  a  smile  upon  her  face,  now  tamed 
fowai^s  him,  till  his  eyes  grew  glazed,-—*^  Ki^  roe,  both 
of  you.'^  His  wife  and  daughter  did  as  they  were  bidden, 
-^-his  white  cold  lips  returned  their  kisses, — something 
gtirgled  in  his  throat,  and  he  fell  back  on  his  chaff  pillow* 
The  sins  and  the  sorrows  of  Walter  Lyndsay  were  at  an 
end. 


CHAPTEB    XX. 

The  widow  and  her  daughter  would  have  been  ill  off 
indeed  during  this  their  greatest  trial,  without  the  kind- 
ness of  John  Walker.  He  found  in  the  stabler,  to  whose 
house  he  had  taken  his  cart,  an  old  East-country  friend, 
and  told  him  the  melancholy  business  of  his  journey. 
The  general  claims  of  humanity  are  much  strengthened 
by  any  particular  circumstance  attending  them,  however 
slight ;  and  this  man's  interest  was  forthwith  awakened 
towards  the  poor  women  who  had  come  in  distress  from 
his  native  place.  A  comfortable  bed-room  was  got  ready 
for  them,  and  to  it  they  were  removed,  before  midnight, 
from  the  bedstead  on  which  lay  the  body  of  Walter  Lynd- 
say. After  every  thing  had  been  made  decent  about  it, 
with  the  assistance  of  that  other  emaciated  and  death-like 
woman,  whom,  at  such  a  season,  they  treated  as  it  be- 
came Christians  to  treat  one  who  so  deeply  tasted  the 
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bitterness  of  sin,  the  door  of  the  fatal  room  was  shut  and 
locked.  At  the  bottom  of  the  stair  Alice  stopped  to  speak 
a  word  to  that  unhappy  person,  and  to  give  to  her  a  trifle  to 
buy  food,  of  which  she  seemed  in  great  want, — but  she  had 
disappeared,  and  they  could  see  no  more  of  her  that  night. 
The  next  day  was  the^Sabbath,  and  it  was  passed  in  their 
room.  Alice  could  not  move  from  bed  that  day — but 
Margaret  was  up  as  usual,,  and  watched  every  little  rest- 
less motion  of  her  mother.  Nothing  could  be  said  by  one 
to  the  other,  much  as  they  were  mutually  beloved,  in  an 
affliction  like  this ;  and  they  were  both  stunned  into  si- 
lence by  a  blow  which  had  removed  from  their  souls  one 
great  dear  anxiety,  never  till  then,  for  one  hour,  entirely 
absent  during  a  whole  long  year.  There  was  a  complete- 
ness in  the  widow's  desolation  that  almost  allowed  her  to 
sleep, — and,  once  or  twice,  when  Margaret  drew  the  cur- 
tains and  spoke  to  her,  although  her  eyes  were  but  half 
closed,  she  made  no  reply. 

Another  day  and  two  other  nights  dragged  their  dark 
hours  along, — and  their  light  ones  worse  than  the  dark. 
On  Tuesday  forenoon,  John  Walker  came  into  the  room 
in  a  suit  of  black,  with  white  muslin  weepers  on  his 
sleeves,  and  a  crape  on  his  hat,  which  he  held  in  his 
hand. — Jle  sat  down,  and  in  a  minute  or  two,  said,  "  One 
o'clock  is  the  hour  when  the  funeral  is  to  leave  the  Wynd 
— it  will  be  but  sma* — but  our  landlord  is  a  decent  man, 
and  twa  or  three  o'  his  maist  respectable  neebors  are  to 
walk  by  the  coffin, — There's  naebody  but  mysel'  to  take 
the  head, — but  Is'e  do  it  wi'  a  sair  heart,  for  I  baith  liked 
and  respecit  your  husband;  and  although  but  a  coorse 
man  in  my  way,  I  hae  grat  mair  than  ance  since  twal 
o'clock  on  Saturday  nicht."  So  saying,  John  looked  at 
his  old-dialled  silver  watch,  and  went  away  in  silence. 

''  I  wish  you  would  shut  the  shutters  for  an  hour,"  said 
the  widow,  "  and  I  will  lie  down."  Margaret  did  so ;  but 
she  left  a  small  opening,  and  looked  through  it  down  upon 
the  street,  which  was  all  in  the  lively  bustle  of  eager  and 
hurrying  trade.  She  kept  her  eyes  on  the  dark  entrance 
of  the  wynd,  and  the  funeral  came  out  into  the  crowd  of 
carts  and  people,  unheeded  except  by  two  or  three  boys 
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and  girls  who  stood  grazing,  and  sometimes  laughing,  as 
the  small  procession  mored  off  from  the  place  where  they 
had  gathered  to  see  it,  and  by  a  few  people  here  and  there 
leaning  indifferently  over  thie  half-doors  of  their  shops. 
One  great  wagon,  with  several  horses,  almost  ran  against 
the  pall,  and  Margaret  shuddered  as  if  her  father  had 
been  lying  there  alive.  It  found  its  way,  however, 
through  the  tide  of  existence,  and,  slow  as  it  went  along, 
soon  passed  by  out  of  the  reach  of  Margaret's  weeping 
eyes.  She  said  nothing  to  her  mother  of  what  she  had 
seen,  and  then  closed  the  window>shutters  entirely.  In 
less  than  an  hour  John  Walker  returned.  His  face  wore 
a  look  of  composure,  almost  of  indifference,  for  dust  had 
been  given  to  dust ;  and  that  look  gave  a  kind  of  cold 
comfort  to  the  poor  girl's  heart,  speaking,  as  it  did,  of  the 
f^uitl^ssness  and  the  folly  of  struggling  with  or  repining 
at  the  finished  decree  of  God. 

Towards  the  afternoon  the  widow  i^e,  and  some  rery 
plain  and  cheap  mournings,  which  she  had  ordered  early 
on  Monday  morning,  being  brought,  she  and  Margaret 
pot  them  on,  and,  as  soon  as  day-light  was  gone,  she  said, 
that  they  would  go  out  and  breathe  a  little  air  ;  and  they 
bent  their  steps  towards  the  burial-ground  of  the  old 
Cathedral.  They  soon  found  the  sexton's  house,  near 
the  ruined  arch  of  the  gate-way,  and  he  went  with  them 
to  show  Walter  Lyndsay's  grave.  He  was  an  old,  seem- 
ingly careless  taciturn  man,  and  putting  his  foot  on  one 
of  the  fresh-covered  heaps,  (for  there*  were  several  not  far 
from  each  other,)  he  said,  "  That's  it,  I'm  thinking,"  put 
the  pence  that  were  given  him  into  his  pocket,  and  hob- 
bled away  over  the  pavement  of  the  flat  tombstones. 

They  sat  down,  one  at  the  head  and  the  other  at  the 
foot  of  the  grave.  The  shadow  of  the  great  Cathedral 
was  over  them,  and  the  gloom  of  that  adjacent  hill,  with 
its  black  pine-grove.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  graves  were  visible  around  them,  in  the  uncertain 
nioonlight — grassy-turfs — deep-sunk  slabs — headstones — 
tablets — tombs  and  monuments, — but  they  saw  nothing 
but  that  one  single  heap.  The  night  was  a  raw  early 
frost,  but  they  felt  it  not — the  clock  on  the  tower  of  the 
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Cathedral  told  eight,  and  the  dull  deep  reverberating 
sounds  were  heard  as  if  at  a  distance,  and  no  way  regard- 
ing tbeoi ;  but  something  white  came  before  their  eyes ; 
they  both  looked  up,  and,  with  a  sudden  superstitious  fear, 
saw  a  being  like  a  ghost  standing  close  by  the  grave.. 

"  I  would  not  have  come  here,"  said  a  hollow  vqicei 
which  they  recognised  at  once,  "  if  I  had  known  who 
were  before  me."  Alice  said,  "  Poor,  unhappy  things  we 
are  all  of  us  sinners ;  there's  no  anger  now  in  my  heart 
towards  thee,  whatever  there  once  may  have  been ;  but 
I  wish  yon  would  gang  awa  and  sit  down  on  a  stane 
o'er  by  yonder,  and  leave  me  and  my  daughter  to  our- 
selves." The  figure  did  so,  and  removed  to  a  tomb  with- 
in an  angle  of  the  Cathedral  walls. 

Afler  sitting  a  long  long  time,  with  few  words,  bi^t 
many  thoughts  and  feelings,  till  they  were  both  forced  to 
feel  the  chillness  of  the  air,  and  of  the  grave  covered  with 
hoar-frost,  Alice  and  Margaret  rose  up,  and  went  to  the 
place  where  the  woman  was  still  sitting.  "  Tell  me  whai 
you  can  about  my  husband — but  let  it  be  in  few  words." 
— "  Four  months  ago  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  with  my 
consent,  just  to  get  a  look  of  you  all,  as  you  well  know. 
I  was  then  thought  to  be  dying,  and  he  resolved  to  stay 
by  me  till  I  died.  It  is  true  what  I  am  now  saying,  that 
I  would  have  let  him  go  away  altogether,  and  leave  me 
to  my  fate;  but  he  would  not.  He  promised -to  me  to 
return  to  you,  and  be  reconciled  to  you  afler  my  death. 
But  he  grew  suddenly  worse  than  me,  and  is  dead  before 
this  miserable  sinner." — "Were  you  aye  kind  to  him, 
when  you  saw  he  was  dying  ?" — "  Yes,  I  was  kind  to 
him.  He  was  your  husband,  not  mine ;  but  the  guilty 
can  be  kind  to  one  another ;  and  1  did  all  I  could  for 
him  on  his  death^bed  ;  but,  oh  I  I  have  been  long  weak, 
weak,  indeed! — Look  at  these  bones,  and  say  that  you 
are  satisfied  with  my  sufferings."  The  poor  creature 
was  thinly  and  miserably  clad,  and  her  emaciated  body 
had  little  left  for  the  decay  of  the  grave. 

Every  faintest  remain  of  anger  or  aversion  to  the 
hollow-voiced  wretch  died  away  in  the  widow's  bosom. 
She  knew  not  under  what  temptations,  or  in  what  igno> 
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ranee  the  sin  had  been  committed  ;  but  she  knew  well 
what  had  been  its  punishment.  "O  tell  tne  where  you 
hae  sleepit  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday  night,  for  you 
are  bluidless  and  cau]d,llke  ane  without  food  or  shelter!'^ 
— "  I  do  not  remember  where  I  fell  down  on  the  Saturday 
night ;  on  Monday  night  I  was  put  into  a  cell,  and  let 
out  in  the  morning;  and  last  night  I  came  out  to  this 
church-yard,  where  I  heard  he  was  to  be  buried,  and  I 
tried  to  sleep  below  a  tomb,  but  it  was  bitter  bitter  cold. 
Yet  all  this  cannot  kill  me,  although  I  am  far  gone  in 
a  consumption — although  my  lungs  are  rotten — and  al- 
though, save  the  cold  potatoes  you  saw  on  the  table, 
tf^hich  I  huddled  into  my  lap  that  night  as  we  left  the 
room,  as  God  is  my  witness,  have  I  had  nothing  since 
that  time  to  eat  V 

Margaret  had  a  piece  of  biscuit  in  her  pocket,  which 
had  been  given  to  her  by  some  kind  hand,  on  her  journey 
to  Glasgow,  and  she  held  it  out  to  the  famished  ghost. 
'^Take  it  away,  take  it  away,  for  I  wish  to  starve  my- 
self;" and  with  that  she  clutched  it  out  of  Margaret's 
hand,  and  greedily  devoured  it.  At  the  same  time,  she 
held  her  glaring  eyes  upon  the  girl,  and  muttered, — "  I 
dashed  you  to  the  ground — I  dashed  you  to  the  ground, 
and  like  a  she-devil  carried  off  your  father  to  sin  and 
death,  yet  you  pity  me,  and  give  me  food !" 

Margaret  and  her  mother,  unable  tp  bear  any  more  of 
such  horror,  pointed  to  two  or  three  shillings — it  was  all 
they  had  to  spar« — on  the  tombstone ;  and  forgetting  their 
own  griefs  before  such  a  spectacle,  committed  her  to 
God's  mercy ;  and  leaving  the  churchyard  as  quickly  as 
they  could,  retired  to  the  house  where  they  lodged. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

The  widow  and  Margaret,  on  their  return  home  to 
Edinburgh,  found  the  two  helpless  creatures,, whom  they 
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had  Jeft  to  the  care  of  a  neighbor,  perfectly  well;   and 
Esther,  whoise  thoughtful  mind  had  prepared  itself  for  the 
worst,  hieard  of  her  father's  death  with  resignation ,  and 
.^composure*    No  account  was  given  to  her  of  his  last  hour, 
J^'^hat  would  have  unnecessarily  distressed  and  haunted 
her  tender  heart  in  its  darkness;  but  she  was  let  to  under* 
stand  that  he  had  died  without  apparent  pain,  and  in  such 
a  frame  of  mind  as  Christians  could  have  desired.     At 
the  recital  the  tears  quietly  flowed  down  her  cheeks  from 
her  sightless  eyes,  but  there  was  no  loud  grief — and  her 
feelings  on  this  occasion  partook  of  the  equanimity  of  her 
whole  character,  which  had  grown  up  in  silent  pursuits 
peculiar  to  herself,  and  had   seldom   been  disturbed  by 
what  more  or  less  agitates  all  those  who  take  a  part,  how- 
ever humble,  in  the  activity  of  life.     No  doubt,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  blind  child  sitting,  as  usual,  at  her  work, 
with  the  same  sweet  smile  upon  her  face,  which  no  sor* 
row  was  suffered  to  scare  away,  and  thinking  within  the 
sinlessness  of  her  silent  heart  of  her  father's  former  hap- 
piness— his  going  away  from  them — and  his  death  at  last, 
— contributed  much  to  restore  to  peace  both  her  mother 
and  sister.     In  her  they  saw  a  living  lesson  of  lowly  re- 
signation.    She  had  lost  a  natural  protector  for  ever  as 
well  as  they ;    but  she  trusted  in  God  in  her  blindness, 
and  feared  not  that  he  would  continue  to  her  his  inward 
light.     Her  fingers  plied  unceasingly  their  daily  task  ; 
and  sometimes  even  she  said,  that,  if  it  would  not  disturb 
them,  she  would  sing  them  a  song-^and  did  so  till  the 
sweet  sounds  calmed  their  melancholy  hearts.    The  good- 
ness of  God  was,  indeed,  constantly  visible  to  them  in  the 
unbroken  happiness  of  this  girl  ;    and  oflen,  when  she 
herself  knew  not  that  any  eyes  were  looking  at  her,  those 
both  of  her  mother  and  Margaret  drew  from  her  placid 
countenance  unspeakable  comfort. 

They  both  felt  that  to  repine  at  the  decrees  of  Provi- 
dence was  not  only  fruitless,  but  sinful.  While  there  was 
life,  there  was  hope ;  but  now  Walter  Lyndsay  was  not, 
and  their  souls  submitted.  Theirs  was  not  a  barren  reli- 
gion ;  but  under  it  their  hearts  sent  up  both  feelings  anrf 
thoughts.  They  had  never  been  hard  upon  him,  whei* 
10 
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he  liv^d,  in  their  conversations  about  the  unhappy  man ; 
tbey  bad  been  prepared  to  welcome  back  the  sinner  with 
all  love  to  his  home ;  and  now,  that  all  such  fears,  hopes, 
and  affections,  were  buried  in  the  grave,  they  looked  on 
that  life  which  was  henceforth  to  be  their  lot,  and  turned 
themselves  to  endure  its  hardships,  and  to  discharge  its 
duties.  Often  did  they  see  each  other's  tears — and  tears 
there  were  shed  by  both,  which  each  knew  of,  only  for 
herself^  in  dark  and  silent  midnights.  These,  Nature 
wpuld  npt  yield  up,  in  the  passionate  selfishness  of  brood- 
ing sorrow,  even  to  religion ;  but  they  interfered  not  with 
the  more  tranquil  -hours  of  stated  employment  The  fam* 
ily  were  now,  as  before,  regular  and  industrious  :  and  the 
hnm  of  the  little  school  revived,  like  the  sound  of  a  hive 
of  bees  when  the  cloud-shadows  have  again  letout  the 
svHiahiii^ 

Afikimg  the  affluent  there  is  sometimes  a  luxury  of  grief 
which. is, altogether  unknown  to  the  poor.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  pampered  sorrow  which  the  heart  cherishes 
without  being  aware  of  its  own  selfish  enjoyment  Indo* 
lent,  perhaps,  and  called  to  the  discharge  of  no  duties, 
the  mouniers  give  themselves  up  to  the  indulgence  of 
feelings  which  are  known  to  be  natural,  and  which  they 
conceive  of  as  amiable,  till  the  remembrance  of  the  loss 
sustained  becomes  evidently  fainter  and  fainter  in  a  mind 
still  surrounded  with  the  comforts  and  blessings  of  life; 
an<}  rSt  last  the  afflicted  return  to  their  usual  avocations 
withQiit  having  undergone  much  real  or  soul-searchiug 
and  heart-humbling  distress.  But  in  the  abodes  of  pov- 
erty,, there  is  no  room,  no  leisure,  for  such  indulgence. 
On  the  very  day  that  death  smites  a  dear  object,  the  living 
are  called  by  necessity,  not  to  lie  down  and  weep,  but  to 
rise  up  and  work.  The  daily  meal  must  be  set  out  by 
their  own  hands,  although  there  is  in  the  house  one  cold 
mouth  to  be  fed  no  more;  and,  in  the  midst  of  occupa- 
tions needful  for  them  who  survive,  must  preparations  be 
made  for  returning,  decently,  dust  to  dust  This  is  real 
sorrow  and  suffering;  but,  although  sharp,  the  soul  is 
framed  to  sustain  it ;— and  sighing  and  sobbing,  weeping 
and  !ivailing,  groans  heaved  in  wilful  impiety,  outcries  to 
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a  cruel  Heaven,  and  the  deFfrioos  tearing  of  hair/ these 
are  not  the  shows  of  grief  which  Nature  exhibits  on  the 
earthen  floors,  and  beneath  the  smoky  rafters  of  tAie 
houses  of  the  poor.  The  great  and  eternal  law  of  death 
is  executed  there  in  an  awful  silence  j  and  tben  the  survi- 
vors go,  each  his  way,  upon  his  own  especial  duty  which 
is  marked  out  to  him,  and  which  he  must  perform,  or 
perhaps  he  and  the  family  utterly  perish. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  discharge  of  duty  is 
painful,  indeed — but  it  is  also  consoling.  If  the  heart 
then  knoweth  its  own  bitterness,  so  knoweth  it  also  the 
sweet  infusion  of  resigned  faith. — If  the  father  of  the 
house  die,  the  fire  must  still  be  lighted — ^the  floor  swept 
— the  board  spread — the  cradle  rocked,  that  holds  one, 
since  morning,  an  orphan.  Not  otherwise  will  God  feed 
the  poor.  But  the  hand  is  connected  with  the  hefert — 
and  both  must  exert  themselves  to  procure  peace.  So 
was  it  now  with  this  family.  Every  thing  went  on  as  be- 
fore. They  all  wore  mournings — and,  when  the  scholars 
left  them  to  themselves,  the  room  was  more  silent  than 
formerly — and  there  were,  as  yet,  fewer  visits  from  neigh- 
bors. Natural  feeling,  whose  truth  and  sincerity,  in  such 
cases,  is  a  surer  guide  than  the  artificial  delicacy  of  cus- 
tom, kept  the  farhilies  in  the  lane  for  a  while  aloof,  ex- 
cept on  very  short  visits.  But  in  a  few  weeks  smiles 
were  seen  on  the  faceis  both  of  Alice  and  Margaret,  when 
friendly  greetings  were  interchanged — questions  and  re- 
plies passed  between  them  all  on  ordinary  topics,  just  as 
before — and  both  took,  or  seemed  to  take,  the  same  in- 
terest as  ever  in  the  goings  on  of  that  narrow  and  obscure 
little  world. 

Indeed,  they  both  felt  now  that  death  was  mercy.  *  Sin 
had  ruined  his  soul  for  ever  in  this  world — and  had  he  been 
permitted  to  return  to  them,  it  might  only  have  been  to 
witness  the  gradual  dissolution  of  a  frame  preyed  on  by 
the  most  incurable  of  all  diseases,  remorse.  A  good  hus- 
band and  father  had  he  been  for  many  many  years ;  and 
the  widow  and  the  daughter  dared  humbly  to  hope,  that, 
•  as  he  had  died  in  the  religion  that  promises  remission  of 
flins,  he  might  not  be  excluded,  guilty  as  he  had  been. 
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from  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  Had  they  thought  that 
the  prayers  of  the  living  would  change  the  doom  of  the 
dead,  they  would,  indeed,  have  worn  the  floor  with  their 
knees;  but,  in  spite  of  all  those*  natural  emotions  that 
have  made  such  a  belief  holy  in  other  religions,  they  knew 
that  the  decree  had  gone  forth — and,  from  the  pages  of 
the  Bible,  they  only  tentured  to  draw  a  firm  trust,  that 
he  was  among  the  number  of  sinners  that  were  saved. 

This  affliction  served  too  to  remove  from  poor  Marga- 
ret's mind  the  image  of  Harry  Needham.  That  bright 
dream  had  been  short  indeed — and  now  it  appeared  dim 
in  the  distance.  Sometimes  he  seemed  to  be  sitting  by 
her  side — and  his  loud  merry  voice  startled  her  in  the 
Milinessof  the  room,  when  nothing  was  said  at  their  work.  ~ 
But  the  soul  loses  hold  of  the  objects  of  its  delight,  and 
would  in  vain  cling  to  unfading  love,  when  the  beloved  is 
dead  and  gone.  She  thought  then  of  Laurence,  without 
the  friend  who  as  he  said  swung  in  the  hammock  next  to 
his  own  ; — and  all  sadder  remembraaces  faded  away,  as 
she  hoped  that  her  brother  would  soon  return.  Her  heart 
was  formed  for  affection.  All  that  she  had  given  to  her 
father  now  sought  her  mother's  pillow — and  almost  all 
that  her  drowned  lover  had  inspired,  now  followed  her 
brother  over  the  distant  seas.  To  deaden  the  feelings  of 
.a  heart — so  young — so  pure — so  unselfish — and  so  pious, 
was  not  in  the  power  of  any  thing  but  death. 

In  little  more  than  a  month  after  their  return,  it  hap- 
4>ened,  too,  that  they  received  a  visit  from  one  whose 
visits  were,  indeed,  always  a  blessing  to  the  poor.  Miss 
Wedderbiirne  was  young — not  much  above  twenty— bat, 
although  not  averse  to  the  innocent  amusements  and  gaie- 
ties of  youth,  and  well  qualified  to  grace  and  adorn  all 
parties,  of  which  these  were  the  occasion,  she  had  thought 
on  the  mournful  spirit  of  human  life,  and  how  she  might 
best  relieve  some  of  its  secret  miseries.  She  looked  not 
on  the  population  of  her  native  city,  as  upon  beings  alien 
to  her — but  often  observed,  as  it  passed  by,  the  counte- 
nance that  bore  marks  of  something  deeper  than  mere 
common  anxieties,  and  found  out  the  gloomy  places  to 
which  the  eye,  dull  or  red  with  weepitog,  retired  at  night 
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ifter  long  hoora  of  toil.  She  kni$w  tlMt  it  vas  in  her 
power  to  relieve,  at  leait,  much  temporal  distress,  and 
that  charity,  ev«n  in  its  lowest  sense,  is  the  most  Chris- 
tian of  virtues.  If  a  family  wanted  breud,  or  salt,  she 
could  often  procare  it  for  them — and  she  knew  that  a 
T«ry  little  added  to  the  earnings  of  industry,  would  often 
change  penury  into  comfort.  She  flew  not  upon  wings 
to  the  dwellings  of  the  poor — ^for  she  was  no  angel — but 
she  walked  quietly  on  feet — for  she  was  a  woman,  with  a 
heart  true  to  the  virtues  of  her  sex.  On  a  bed  of  down, 
she  forgot  not  Uiose  who  lay  upon  straw — the  glare  of 
light  in  her  own  opulent  house  blinded  not  the  eye  of  her 
mind  to  the  glimmer  of  the  hovel-hearth — and  while  she 
enjoyed,  with  gratitude,  all  the  comforts  which  affluence 
gave  her,  she  remembered  that  there  were  such  things  as 
cold,  hunger,  and  thirst,  in  this  world.  Therefore,  this 
young  and  lovely  gentlewoman  was  not  an  utter  stranger 
to  the  hidden  tenements  of  the  poor,  huddled  together  in 
the  obscurity  of  a  large  town.  Her  charities  were  not 
ostentatious— »they  were  little  talked  of  in  drawing-rooms 
and  saloons,  although,  perhaps,  they  sometimes  received, 
what  seemed  there  to  be  their  due,  a  sneer — but  her  name 
was  a  spell  in  many  miserable  places — her  face  gladdened 
the  sickly  child,  even  in  its  cradle — at  her  voice  the  din 
and  anger  of  the  wretched  often  ceased-^and  her  alms, 
given  in  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  love  and  religion, 
were  truly  a  boon  of  charity,  and  therefore  they  were 


Nor,  in  giving  sustenance  to  the  bodies  of  the  poor, 
did  she  forget  their  souls.  But  she  had  learned  to  say 
her  prayers  by  her  mother's  knees,  surrounded  with  plen- 
ty and  with  peace ;  the  daily  bread  she  asked  from  God 
liad  been  laid  before  her  at  all  times,  and  never  had  been 
wanting ;  her  heart  had  been  taught  to  feel  for  others, 
but  as  yet  had  suffered  few  severe  afflictions  of  its  own ; 
that  heart  she  might  know  in  its  simplicity,  in  its  happi- 
ness, and  in  its  untried  virtue,  but  all  this,  she  was  well 
aware,  entitled  her  not  to  judge  the  life  of  others,  to 
whom  God  had  given  a  far  other  doom.  Ignorance  she' 
pitied  rather  than  condemned ;  vice,  to  which  her  pure 
10  • 
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nature,  fortified  by  religion,  and  fostered  in  peace,  had 
always  been  a  stranger,  did  not  separate  from  her  sympa- 
thy the  erring  children  of  men  ;  of  temptations  which  she 
had  never  been  called  upon  to  withstand,  she  acknowl- 
edged the  power  when  she  saw  others  giving  way ;  and 
feeling  that  the  Christian  religion  was  addressed  to  beings 
liable  to  sio,  she  learned  from  it  to  believe  that  sin  abound- 
ed, and  therefore  did  not  retreat  in  horror  or  disgust  from 
iniquities  that  steeped  the  bread  of  the  poor  in  something 
bitterer  than  their  tears.  By  the  New  Testament  sbe 
tried  herself,  and  felt  that  she.  was  in  too  many  things 
wanting;  by  the  same  book  she  tried  others  too;  and 
when  she  beheld  vice,  error,  or  guilt,,  then  with  humility 
and  compassion  she  knew  the  awful  meaning  of  those 
words,  *'  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from 
evil." 

Miss  Wedderburne,  therefore,  sought  not  to  make  con- 
verts to  any  peculiar  creed,  till  she  had  first  made  con- 
verts from  sin,  and  it  was  not  till  she  had  lent  her  aid  to 
put  a  fire  on  the  hearth,  and  a  meal  upon  the  table,  that 
she  spoke  of  those  sentiments  that  would  make  the  light  of 
the  one  cheerful,-  and  the  taste  of  the  other  sweet.  The 
spirit  of  religion  was,  in  her  opinion,  gradually  to  rise  out 
of  the  spirit  of  humanity ;  and.  till  the  father  and  mother 
of  a  family  attended  to  their  household  cares,  and  wished 
that  their  children  should  be  clothed  and  fed,  she  feared 
ihat  religious  advice  and  conversation  might  be  thrown 
away.  She  used  no  words  unintelligible  to  uninstructed 
minds ;  enforced  no  doctrine  or  points  of  faith  till  she 
rsaw  hearts  willing  to  receive  the  spirit  of  Christianity  ; 
and  even  then,  remembered  that  the  New  Testament  was 
•for  all  the  human  race,  and  that  she,  in  her  own  igno- 
rance, which  she  knew  to  be  great,  was  not  to  lay  dovm 
imperatively  the  laws  of  Christ.  She  went  not  into  hov- 
els to  harangue,  but  to  leave  behind  her  such  charity  as 
might  benefit  both  body  and  soul ;  remembering  that  we 
.have  all  one  common  human  heart,  and  that  no  thought 
»or. feeling  true  to  nature,  and  expressed  meekly  and  earn- 
-estly,  is  likely  to  be  oflen  repeated  without  finding  its 
tway  sooner  or  later  into  almost  any  bosom.     She  thus 
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never  leA  the  poor  aad  i^orant  and  vicious,  perplexed, 
confounded,  and  irritated  bjr  words  they  could  not  under- 
stand, or  of  which  they  were  unwilling  to  admit  the  pain- 
ful truth  ;  but  if  at  one  visit  she  did  but  a  little,  at  aiiodi- 
er  she  hoped  to  do  more,  and  to  accomplish  at  last  a  slow 
but  sure  reformation. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  what  a  blessing  at  such  a 
time  as  this  was  a  visit  from  such  a  person  tolhe  family 
of  the  Lyndsays.  At  her  very  first  entrance,  they  knew 
her  to  be  a  friend.  No  airs  of  condescension,  no  pride 
of  superior  knowledge,  no  consciousness  of  alms-giving 
were  with  Miss  Wedderburne.  She  stepped  like  a  lady 
as  she  was  across  the  threshold — saluted  Alice  and  Mar- 
garet as  if  they  were  her  equals — and  so  they  most  assur-  ' 
edly  were — and  then  sat  down  without  intrusion  by  their 
fire-side  The  old  clergyman  of  the  parish  had  told  her 
their  story,  so  there  was  no  need  of  any  painful  conversa- 
tion. She  offered,  at  any  time  they  chanced  to  need  such 
assistance,  to  lend  them  money, — and  said  with  a  smile, 
that,  at  all  events,  she  would  be  a  good  customer  to  the 
blind  basket-maker.  She  saw  at  once  that  Mrs.  Lyndsay 
was  a  woman  of  intelligence  and  amiable  character.  A 
few  words  can  tell  that  to  the  ear  of  one  like  Miss  Wed- 
derburne. As  to  Margaret,  even  this  young  lady,  who 
was  familiar  with  the  fairest  beauties  of  her  native  land, 
could  not  help  being  startled  at  the  appearance  of  such  a 
being  in  such  a  dwelling.  But  the  same  good  sense  and 
fine  feeling  that  made  her  speak  with  respect  to  the  moth- 
er, prompted  her  to  speak  with  nothing  more  than  kind- 
ness to  the  daughter.  She  did  not  look  surprised  to  see 
loveliness  in  a  low  station ;  she  did  not  praise  it  as  many 
might  have  done  ;  nor,  indeed,  did  she  long  think  of  it, 
when  she  saw  Margaret  moving  about  the  room,  at  her 
mother's  bidding,  with  such  ordered  and  staid  steps,  and 
heard  her  answers  to  any  questions  so  full  of  sense,  and 
simplicity,  and  unembarrassed  modesty.  Never  before  had 
she  been  so  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  any  two 
human  beings  so  little  known  to  her ;  and,  after  sitting 
an  hour,  during  which  time  blind  Esther,  who  had  been 
visiting  a  school-girl,  came  smiling  in  unled,  and,. when 
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told  ikere  WM  a  lady  In  the  room,  ditipt  a  curtsey  to- 
wards her,  as  if  sbe  bad  her  night,  Miss  Wedderburne 
Tote  and  shook  hands  with  them  all,  and  then  benignantJj 
Mjing  that  she  would  be  not  an  anfreqaent  visitor,  took 
her  departure. 

That  day  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  to  them  all. 
They  felt  their  hearts  cheered  and  strengthened  by  being 
admitted  into  communion  with  one  so  manifestly  good. 
Margaret's  heart  yearned  towards  her  with  a  delightful 
feeling  of  admiration,  love,  gratitude,  and  reverence. 
Esther  said  she  would  know  that  voice  again,  if  she  was 
not  to  hear  it  for  years  to  come ;  and  the  widow  thought 
that  if  she  were  to  be  called  away,  here  is  one  who  will 
be  a  friend  to  my  orphaas^Ood  bless  her  and  hers  for 
rl 
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ANorneR  year  came  round,  and  it  was  ushered  in  by 
the  dwellers  in  this  lane  with  the  usual  homely  rejoic- 
ings. A  livelier  stir  was  among  their  dark  rooms  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  merriment  more  eager  from  the  severe 
and  often  desponding  toil  with  which  it  was,  for  a  short 
term,  contrasted,  ^me  families  made  it  a  truly  happy 
'festival,  in  which  one  spirit  of  disencumbered  gladness 
prevailed,  from  the  old  man  in  his  elbow  chair  to  the  very 
child  in  the  cradle.  Too  many,  perhaps,  gave  way,  in 
their  idleness,  to  vulgar  and  even  vicious  indulgences, 
aggravating  the  evils  of  poverty,  which  they  were  vmiy 
seeking  to  assuage  ;  while  no  doubt  others,  too  dispirited 
by  the  pressure  of  want  or  sickness  to  admit  jollity  within 
thehr  doors,  gave  a  hasty  welcome  to  theNew-year which 
to  them  was  the  commencement  of  another  twelve-months 
weary  labor,  and  felt  that  they  co\ild  afford  no  more  to  a 
foolish  festival.  Nor  were  there  wanting  many  who  sick- 
ened at  the  very  sound  of  the  annual  gaieties— those  who 
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since  that  last  celebration  had  lost  perhaps  their  all — the 
emplojmeDt  by  which  they  had  Jived,  or  the  parents  or 
children,  without  whom  life  was  now  but  a  burden.  Still 
the  spirit  of  joy  was  prevalent  over  the  city.  On  the 
whole,  there  was  happiness;  and  dull  or  dim  faces  kept 
out  of  the  way ;  so  that  almost  all  who  were  visible  at 
windows,  at  their  doors,  or  upon  the  streets,  wore  the 
looks  of  contentment  and  satisfaction. 

The  Lyndsays  did  not  shut  their  door  against  the  glee 
that  was  laughing  in  the  lane.  ''I  wish  you  a  happy 
New-year,"  was,  indeed,  a  salutation  which  could  not 
send  its  cheerfulness  far  into  the  heart  of  the  widow. 
Scenes  were  yet  present  before  her  eyes  little  indeed  akin 
to  mirth, — and  the  loud  laughter  that  rung  around  was 
hard  to  be  borne  when  she  thought  of  that  room  in  the 
Laigh-Wynd,  and  the  burial-ground  of  Glasgow  Cathe- 
dral. But  she  had  strength  of  heart  to  return  courteous 
greetings  to  all  her  neighbors,  and  then  going  into  the 

room  where  aha    slopi^   cho    n}rke£^A    iVio    clmf^ora      anH     lnj^ 

down  for  an  hour  on  her  bed,  shedding  floods  of  tears  for 
the  sake  of  her  dead  Walter.  Margaret's  mind  yielded 
to  the  cheerfulness  about  her  ;  and  she  dressed  herself  in 
her  best  attire  to  attend  a  tea-party  with  her  friend  Mary 
Mitchell.  Esther  sang  several  songs  to  the  neighbors  as 
they  came  dropping  in,  and  who  said,  they  thought  they 
were  entitled  to  ask  that  favor  on  a  New-year's  day  ; 
while  poor  Marion,  with  a  new  gaudy  ribband  round  her 
waist,  seemed  happy  as  a  May-day  queen ;  and  but  for 
the  sudden  and  causeless  coming  and  going  of  her  way- 
ward smiles,  would  not  have  appeared  to  be  in  any  thing 
different  from  other  human  beings.  All  days  in  the  year 
were  alike  to  her  ;  but  she  saw  that  there  was  something 
happy — she  knew  not  what — and  repeated  the  customary 
words  she  heard  around,  sometimes  carelessly,  as  if  they 
meant  nothing,  and  sometimes  with  a  momentary  earnest- 
ness as  if  her  spirit,  darkened  as  it  was,  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  light  of  humanity,  and  saw  something  more  dis- 
tinctly in  the  appearances  of  this  mortal  life. 

The  poor  people  who  inhabited  this  lane  did  right  to 
make  the  most  of  their  annual  festivities,  for  it  was  to  be 
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a  long  time  before  such  merriment  was  again  to  sound  be- 
tween its  narrow  walls.  The  Typhns  Fever  had  been 
showing  itself  here  and  there  throughout  the  winter,  and 
it  now  took  possession  of  these  old  wooden  tenements — 
creeping  on  week  after  week,  from  one  dark  dwelling  to 
another,  till  at  last  the  long  steep  lane  held  more  than  a 
hundred  sick,  and  life  was  gasping  with  difficulty  on  a 
multitude  of  beds.  For  some  time,  ii  was  known  that 
the  fever  was  somewhere  in  the  lane ;  but  few  seemed  to 
know  in  what  house.  But  soon  the  young  girls  that  were 
wont  to  go  tripping  down  to  the  well,  morning  and  eve- 
ning, were  not  so  frequent,  and  elderly  persons  took  their 
place.  Within  a  month  after  the  first  rumor  of  disease, 
every  third  or  fourth  house  had  its  patients,  and  several 
small  funerals  had  left  the  lane.  The  careless  passenger, 
hurrying  along  on  his  own  business  down  this  thorough- 
fare between  street  and  street,  knew  not  that  the  dying 
and  the  dead  were  on  both  sides,  and  that  he  was  sur* 

Mrs.  Lyndsay  was  now  a  good  deal  broken  down :  and 
her  mind  took  the  alarm,  when  she  found  that  the  fever 
was  below  and  around  her 'house.    She  thought  at  first 

'  of  leaving  the  lane  altogether,  but  she  had  no  means ; 
and,  besides,  what  house  in  city  or  country  is  safe  firom 
the  visit  she  feared  ?  -  For  herself  she  had  no  apprehen- 
sions ;  but  should  Margaret  be  taken  ill,  what  would  be- 
come of  them  all  ?  Her  terrors  were  too  painful  to  be 
hidden  firom  Margaret,  and  she  was  not  found  wanting  in 
cheering  and  consoling  trust.  Her  health  was  at  that- 
time  better  than  it  had  ever  been,  and  the  friendship  of 
Miss  Wed derburne  had  lifted  her  up  even  above  herself, 
and  made  her  look  on  existence  with  less  trepidation 
than  she  had  for  a  wliile  been  able  to  do  after  her  father's 
death.  Her  soul  threw  off  every  shadow  of  selfish  fear, 
AOr  did  she,  on  her  own  account,  lose  one  hour's  sleep, 

When' she  knew  that  Ihe  fever  was  coming  towards  them 
down  the  lane.  She  saw  now  so  distinctly  that  her 
mother's  very  life,  and  that  of  her  poor  sisters,  depended 
upon  her  exertions,  that,  instead  of  trembling  for  her  own 
sake,  she  felt,  in  the  generous  expansion  of  her  loving 


heart,  that  she  was  perfecUy  safe.  No  retired  hut,  in  a 
garden  of  its  own,  far  away  in  the  country  by  a  river  side, 
would  have  seemed  a  safer  place  for  her  than  this  airless 
and  crowded  lane»  where  infection  had  penetrated  through 
the  timbers  of  all  the  overhanging  buildings.  But  she 
felt  that  her  services  might  be  needed  night  and  day,  and 
her  pure- soul  was  ready  to  watch  by  the  sick  bed.  ^  She 
had  no  reason  to  think,  even,  for  a  moment,  that  their 
house  would  escape;  and  several  times,  during  every  day, 
she  went  into  some  silent  corner,  and  fortified  her  heart 
with  prayer. 

The  scholars,  of  course,  all  staid  away,  for  the  school- 
room would  have  been  a  den  of  infection.  One  day  the. 
thoughtful  little  family  were  all  sitting  together  at  their 
work,  when  Esther  laid  aside,  some  straw  she  had  been 
plaiting,  and  said,  ''lam  weary,  weary,  and  must  H^ 
down."  She  spoke  somewhat  sadly,  and  could  not  help 
giving  a  deep  sigh.  Her  mother  and  Margaret  took  her 
to  bed,  and  she  lay  down  without  speaking,  as  if  spme- 
thiug  sorrowful  were  passing  within  her  soul.  ''  Esther, 
nay  bairn,  you  are  not  very  ill  surely — I  wish  you  would 
speak.'''  Esther  said  with  alow  trembling  voice,  "It's 
the  fever, — and  I  fear,  I  fear,  that  I  am  gaune  to  be  ta'en 
away."  Tears  followed  those  words,  and  another  long 
melancholy  sigh.  Margaret  kissed  her  cheek,  and  appli- 
ed her  very  softest,  tenderest  voice  to  the  poor  child's  ear ; 
bat  her  soul  was  disquieted  within  her,  and  would  not  be 
oomforted.  The  fear  of  (^eath  was  upon  her ;  and  inno- 
cent as  she  was,  and  incapable  of  harming  any  thing  of 
God's  creation,  yet  she  had  always  seemed  to  think  with 
quaking  awe  of  the  world  to  come.  Visions,  or  sounds, 
or  inconceivable  thoughts,  had  visited  her  in  her  blind- 
ness from  the  region  of  sleep,  and  now  the  harmless  be- 
ing trembled  as  if  she  had  been  a  great  sinner. 

The  slow  fire  that  had  been  kindled  in  her  veins  was 
not  to  be  extinguished,  and  it  continued  to  burn  on,  day 
after  day,  as  if  smothered  and  kept  down,  but  not  like  a 
dying  flame.  Weakness,  weariness,  depression,  and  anx- 
iety preyed  upon  the  poor  victim  with  visible  ravages, 
and  every  morning  the  daylight  showed  a  face  touched 
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anew  by  the  fingers  of  death.  Moanings  came  from  her 
continually,  and  her  mind  wandered, — not  as  such  an 
innocent  mind  might  have  been  thought  to  wander  in 
delirium,  but  through  ghastly  and  hideous  places,  that 
gave  utterance  to  miserable  words.  Her  mother  was 
often  unable  to  sit  by  her  bed-side,  when  such  terrible 
thoughts  were  heard  piercing  her  Esther's  soul ;  but  Mar- 
garet, strong  in  youth,  stood  the  trial,  and  sat  till  sleep, 
or  some  other  unknown  mystery,  set  free  her  sister's  brain 
from  the  phantoms.  There  was  no  want  of  medical  ad- 
vice. All  that  human  skill  could  do  was  done ;  but  the 
fever  lurked  in  the  strong-holds  of  life,  and  by  no  power 
was  to  be  expelled.  Three  weeks  thus  wore  away — and 
if  Esther  was  like  death,  sometimes  lying  without  motion 
on  her  bed,  so  was  Margaret,  moving  about  continually 
with  her  sweet  face  now  like  ashes,  and  her  limbs  weak- 
ened by  want  of  rest.  Her  mother  did  all  she  could — 
but  that  was  little, — for  she  was  not  able,  without  assist- 
ance, to  rise  from  her  bed,  and  sometimes  even  from  her 
chair.  On  Margaret  depended  every  thing — but  at  last 
an  old  neighbor,  who  cared  nothing  for  infection,  came 
in  to  assist  her,  and  sat  up  with  her,  night  about,  with 
the  afflicted  child. 

But,  alas  !  the  widow  had  now  her  own  patient  with  her 
in  the  other  room,  for  Marion  also  took  the  fever,  and 
with  her  it  was  more  rapidly  mortal.  A  few  days'  sick- 
ness were  all  that  the  innocent,  had  to  suffer.  Her  few 
thoughts  were  locked  up^  and  she  never  spoke  after  the 
third  day  of  the  fever,  except  about  an  hour  before  she 
died.  She  then  opened  her  eyes ;  and  her  soul,  as  if 
cleared  from  the  mists  that  for  years  had  bewildered  it, 
uttered  some  intelligible  expressions  of  love  towards  her 
mother.  Her  face  had  a  less  vacant  look,  and  her  eyes 
remained  fixed  upon  thosaof  her  mother,  instead  of  glanc- 
ing away  suddenly,  as  they  had  been  long  used  to  do. 
"  Naething  sae  sweet  as  the  sound  o'  Psalms  in  the  kirk 
on  the  Sabbath-day — O!  mother,  naething  sae  sweet! 
God  must  love  the  sound  of  our  Esther's  singing — I  think 
I  hear't  the  noo.  They  say  angels  sing."  'l^iese  were 
her  last  words ;  and  her  mother  thought  that  God  had 
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sent  back  reason  to  her  soul,  at  the  very  momeut  that  he 
was  taking  it  up  to  heaven. 

While  Marion  lived,  her  mother  felt  towards  her  a  love 
deeper  even  than  she  could  herself  know ;  but  when  her 
little  bosom  ceased  to  move,  all  was  hushed  in  that  mother's 
heart.  The  death  of  so  utterly  helpless  a  being  was  wept 
over  by  natural  tears ;  but  it  could  not,  on  her  own  ac- 
count, be  lamented.  As  long  as  her  pulse  beat,  her 
mother  had  watched  her  as  if  upon  her  life  her  own  had 
hung ;  and  many,  indeed,  were  the  recollections  of  bypast 
things  gathered  round  that  helpless  head ;  but  when  her 
Maker  took  to  himself  the  soul  which,  in  his  inscrutable 
wisdom,  he  had  darkened  during  its  short  sojourn  on  earth, 
a  melancholy  mystery  seemed  at  an  end — and  one  all  un- 
fit for  this  life  had  been  mercifully  removed.  She  had 
been  happy  in  her  mild  derangement ;  so  tenderly  treated 
that  no  hardship  had  reached  her ;  no  bodily  miseries 
had  ever  painfully  perplexed  and  confounded  her  stricken 
soul ;  but  her  imperfect  speech  had  often  been-  about 
birds  and  flowers  in  their  beauty,  and  the  little  she  did 
know  was  all  of  kindness  and  love.  Therefore  her 
mother  and  Margaret  both  stood  looking  calmly  upon  her 
face — now  pleasing  and  intelligent  in  death,  as  if  she  had 
enjoyed  perfect  reason ;  while  her  smile,  that  in  life  had 
been  so  wavering  and  inconstant,  was  immoveable  now, 
and  liable  to  no  change  but  thai  of  fast  approaching  de- 
cay. 

In  such  extreme  affliction,  the  presence  of  Miss  Wed- 
derburne  would,  indeed,  have  been  an  unspeakable  blete- 
ing ;  but  she  could  not,  consistently  with  her  most  sacred 
duties,  visit  her  poor  friends  during  the  prevalence  of  an 
infectious  malady.  She  had  at  home  two  young  sisters 
of  her  own,  not  so  old  as  Esther  and  Marion,  and  she 
did  not  think  that  she  ought  to  endanger  them,  by  attend- 
ing at  such  sick-beds.  Her  mother,  too,  laid  a  positive 
prohibition  upon  her;  and,  therefore,  she  informed  the 
Lyndsays,  that  she  could  not  see  them  in  their  distress. 
But  she  sent  them  wine,  food,  and  money,  and  medical 
attendance — and  lost  no  opportunity  of  conveying  to  them, 
proofs  of  her  unabated  affection  and  regard.  Her  virtues 
11 
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were  not  founded  in  prudence,  but  they  were  guarded  and 
guided  by  it ;  she  saw  distinctly  the  marks  which  con- 
science set  on  the  scale  of  duty ;  and  as  far  as  blind  mor- 
tals can  act  in  the  light  of  their  imperfect  wisdom,  she 
never  sacrificed  to  generous  impulses  that  higher  good, 
whose  knowledge  is  a  product  of  the  thoughtful  heart. 
All  that  Christian  charity  could  give  to  the  Lyndsays  she 
gave,  except  her  presence ;  and  glad  were  both  the  widow 
and  Margaret,  that  their  benefactress  was  not  exposed  to 
death  in  their  dwelling.  They  knew  her  motives,  and 
felt  that  in  this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  her  conduct  was 
wise  and  pious.  What  misery  would  have  been  added  to 
all  they  now  suffered,  had  infection  been  carried  from 
their  house  into  that  of  her  who  was  their  best  earthly 
friend  ?  And  if  it  had  sent  to  the  grave  those  two  beau- 
tiful children,  whom,  sometimes,  she  had  brought  with 
her  to  the  lane — the  pensive  Harriet,  with  the  dark  eyes 
and  raven  locks,  and  Frances,  the  fairy,  with  golden  hair, 
and  eyes  so  light  blue  in  the  lustre  of  their  perpetual 
smiles ! 

But  although  Miss  Wedderburne  visited  not  the  honse, 
yet  she  seemed  to  be  often  present  in  Esther's  delirious 
dreams.  "  O,  kind  lady !  do  you  come  to  comfort  the 
poor  blind  lassie  on  her  death-bed !  Keep  hold  o'  my 
hands,  that  they  may  not  tear  me  frae  you.  Hear  how 
the  great  serpent  is  hissing — the  dragon  who  devours  the 
soull"  Her  mother  and  Margaret  took  her  hands,  as 
the  child  wished,  for  they  hoped  that  the  touch  might 
change  the  horror  of  her  dreams.  They  also  repeated  to 
each  other  the  name  of  her  whom- Esther  was  dreaming  of, 
that  it  might  reach  her  spirit  through  her  unsleeping  ear, 
and  make  her  think  that  her  guardian-angel  was.by  her 
bed-side.  Love,  and  grief,  and  pity,  made  both  these 
simple  creatures,  Alice  and  Margaret,  skilful  in  minister- 
ing to  a  mind  diseased.  They  watched  and  followed 
every  changing  mood  of  Esther's  mind,  which  they  had 
long  known  so  well ;  and  none  but  themselves  could  have 
been  able  to  relieve,  as  they  often  did,  the  agitations  that 
disease  was  exciting  in  that  soul,  which,  when  the  body 
was  ID  health,  lay  serene  in  its  beauty  and  its  happiness, 
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like  some  small  secluded  glen,  where  a  rivulet  murmurs 
on  clear  in  all  weathers — where,  sometimes,  up  springs 
the  lark  with  a  song,  and  on  whose  gentle  braes  are  lying, 
in  the  sunshine,  a  little  peaceful  flock. 

"•  Look,  mother — ^the  expression  of  her  face  is  quite 
changed  all  at  once — far  happier  ;  you  need  not  fear  to 
look  on  it  now ! "  Alice  gazed  upon  her  child,  and  two 
or  three  big  tears  fell  upon  her  face.  Esther  put  up  Iter 
hand  and  wiped  them  away.  "  Is  that  you,  Margaret, 
weeping  for  me  ?  Dry  up  your  tears,  and  weep  no  more. 
For  I  have  awaked  frae  a  fearsome  dream.  How  is  Mar- 
ion t" — "  Our  Marion  is  with  the  Lord,"  said  Alice  with 
ft  calm  voice.  "  And  I,  mother,  may  this  night  be  with 
her  in  Heaven  I  Is  the  Lady  near  me  ?  or  was  she  but 
in  a  dream  1 " — ^They  tried  to  hush  Esther's  voice — for 
they  both  feared  that,  in  her  extreme  weakness,  such  an 
effort  was  dangerous.  **  O  Death !  where  is  thy  sting  ? — 
O  Grave  I  where  is  thy  victory?" — said  the  blind  child 
with  her  usual  clear  and  silver  voice,  that  sounded  for  a 
moment  strong,  as  if  she  had  been  about  to  sing  a  hymn. 
Her  eyelids  had  all  along  been  shut — and  they  never 
opened  more ;  her  pale  lips  remained  just  as  they  were 
while  she  was  speaking — and  not  even  a  sigh  was  heard 
when  her  pure  spirit  took  its  flight  to  Heaven  ! 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

Margaret  and  her  mother  had  now  lived  nearly  two 
months  alone ;  and  they  had  become  reconciled  to  the 
silence  of  their  new  condition.  The  stool  on  which 
Esther  used  to  sit,  and  her  own  little  round  oak-table,  on 
which  her  hands  so  readdy  found  the  lightest  straw  as 
she  was  industriously  pursuing  her  ingenious  work,  were 
not  removed  into  the  other  room,  but  stood  as  before,  and 
were  often  looked  at  as  something  sacred  belonging  to 
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the  beloved  dead.  The  few  articles  of  her  workmanship, 
some  of  them  unfinished,  were  laid  aside  in  a  place  where 
nothing  could  injure  them,  not  to  be  parted  with,  but 
kept  during  her  mother's  life-time  as  precious  memorials 
of  one  who  had  known  but  little  sorrow  and  no  sin.  •  It 
was  sad  to  miss  her  voice  that  sung  so  sweetly  to  the 
passing  hours — to  hear  no  more  her  soft  cautious  foot- 
steps stealing  along  the  floor.  That  voice  was  already  as 
the  voice  of  other  years — and  those  footsteps,  deadened 
in  memory  by  the  weight  of  two  months'  solitary  resigna- 
tion, faintly  sounded  in  the  souls  of  the  survivors,  like 
something  long  since  heard  in  a  dream.  But,  according 
as  the  two  distinct  images  of  sense  faded  away  under  the 
softening  power  of  time,  and  relieved  their  hearts  from 
too  severe  a  pressure,  did  all  purely  spiritual  remem- 
brances deepen  there,  till  her  mother  and  sister  came  at 
last  to  see  only  their  Esther's  soul.  Her  name  now  gave 
no  pang ;  it  was  pronounced  by  them  both  without  falter- 
ing, but  in  a  low  and-  solemn  voice ;  and  always  at  that 
word  a  more  serene  stillness  seemed  to  overspread  the 
room,  and  a  heavenly  communion,  as  of  mortal  and  im- 
mortal, to  subsist  between  them  and  her  who  had  gone  to 
Heaven. 

Nor  was  poor  Marion  forgotten.  A  thousand  little 
tender  cares  and  anxieties  had  daily  watched  that  helpless 
creature,  and  never  had  she  been  allowed  to  disappear,  for 
many  minutes,  from  the  sight  of  her  mother  or  her  sister. 
A  familiar  object  at  all  times  to  their  eyes,  yet  never  had 
a  profound  interest  left  the  inexpressive  face  of  the  inno- 
^cent ;  and  with  incessant  and  yearning  affection  had  they 
tended  her  whom  God  had  sent  so  utterly  weak  into  this 
world.  If  at  any  time  sickness  or  pain  afflicted  her,  how 
tenderly  had  they,  ever  treated  such  a  patient!  Her  soul, 
although,  darkened,  was  yet  made  of  imperishable  light. 
The  poor  creature  could  repeat  her  prayers,  nor  could  it 
be  known  by  others,  what  thoughts  came  wandering  into 
^her  spirit,  when  she  too  knelt  down,  and  folded  her  little 
harmless  hands  before  God.  Certain  it  was,  that  her 
nature  was  restored  and  revived  during  her  dying  hours ; 
and  the  intelligence  that  had  revisited  her  countenance  at 
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last  now  eoaUed  her  mother  and  sister  to  accompany  her 
in  thought  to  heaven,  and  to  see  there,  not  only  all  tears 
wiped  away  from  her  eyes,  but  all  darkness  roiled  off  for- 
ever from  her  immortal  spirit. 

It  was  thus,  that,  by  the  middle  of  May,  perfect  p'eace 
was  in  the  widow's  house.  Laurence  frequently  wrote 
home,  and  always  in  affection,  hope  and  happiness.  They 
who  had  been  unfit  for  this  world  had  been  mercifully 
removed.  Margaret,  now  a  young  woman  in  the  perfec« 
tion  of  her  youth,  and  instructed  by  sorrow  in  the  duties  of 
life,  had  no  gloom  in  her  eyes  but  such  as  passed  by  like 
a  cloud;  and  the  widow  herself,  although  she  had  buried 
much  joy  in  the  grave,  had  yet  enough  to  bestow  upon 
that  sole  survivor,  and  felt  that  round  her  were  now  en- 
twined aH  the  threads  of  love  and  of  life. 

The  disease  had  now  lefl  the  lane,  and  everything  went 
on  as  before.  A  good  many  scholars  came  back  to  school ; 
but  a  few  that  had  been  among  Margaret's  chief  favorites 
were  to  return  no  more.  The  hum  of  murmuring  voices 
was  again  heard  from  morning  till  noon,  and,  by  degrees, 
tones  once  familiar  were  forgotten.  The  happy  children, 
although  some  of  them  had  lost  their  sisters  in  that  fever, 
danced  and  laughed  and  played  as  before ;  death  might 
take  them  away  into  his  dark  chambers,  but  life  kept 
joyful  all  that  belonged  to  her ;  and  the  thoughtless  crea- 
tures no  more  looked  sad,  because  their  companions  had 
been  carried  to  the  grave,  jtban  the  flowers  of  the  field  pine 
away  when  feet  have  trampled  down  their  sisters  bloom- 
ing by  their  sides  on  ,the  same  dewy  turf. 

Margaret  Lyndsay  had  reached  that  time  of  life  when 
the  soul  grows  as  much  ^n  one  single  year  as  during  all 
its  previous  existence.  Thoughts  formerly  dim  or  transient 
were  now  clear  and  permanent  in  her  mind ;  many  feel- 
ings about  her  own  state,  and  that  of  other  human  beings, 
crowded  in  upon  her  heart  as  if  from  a  new-opened 
source ;  things  that  formerly  passed  before  her  eyes  unob- 
served or  not  understood,  now  were  seen  to  be  manifesta- 
tions of  good  or  of  evil,  misery  or  happiness ;  the  chances 
and  changes  that  had  diversified  her  own  humble  lot  were 
now  beheld  by  her  at  work  all  around ;   the  future,  al- 
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though  it  lay  before  her  shut  up  in  dtrknecs,  was  often 
pier^Ml  by  the  involuntary  power  of  her  soul ;  and  feel- 
ing that  a  destiny  yet  unknown  lay  upon  her,  that  might 
be  severe,  she  thought  of  herself  and  her  condition  often 
with  a  solemn  awe  that  never  dashed  her  f<Nrtitude,  but 
that  tamed  her  smiles,  and  gave  to  her  countenance,  nat* 
urally  bright  and  cheerful,  a  permanent  expression,  almost 
of  sadness,  which  it  was  impossible  to  behoM  without 
emotion  in  one  so  very  young  and  so  very  beautiful. 

At  such  a  period  of  life,  the  friendship  of  Miss  Wed- 
derburne  assisted  the  benign  and  gracious  power  of  Na- 
ture. Her  refined  manners  were  insensibly  imitated  by 
Margaret,  whose  own  character  was  so  susceptible  of 
elegance ;  her  elevated  sentiments  found  in  the  pure  heart 
of  the  orphan  a  soil  where  they  at  once  took  root  and 
grew ;  and  the  delightful  sense  of  self-worthiness  that  was 
thus  inspired  by  an  equal  communion  with  one  whom  she 
thought  so  far  superior  to  herself,  not  only  in  rank,  but  in 
knowledge  and  in  virtue,  expanded  all  the  faculties  of  her 
being,  and  made  the  humble  creature  rejoice  in  a  meek 
and  unpresumptuous  confidence.  Above  all  the  other 
kindnesses  of  Miss  Wedderburne,  in  Margaret's  heart, 
was  her  kindness  to  her  poor  mother,  who  was  always 
perfectly  happy  for  several  days  after  a  visit  from  their 
benefactress.  Nothing  delighted  her  daughter  so  much 
as  to  see  honor  done  to  her  mother's  character.  Well 
did  she  know  its  sorely  tried  and  unfailing  excel- 
Jence,  supported  by  faith ;  and  while  Miss  Wedderburne 
sat  speaking  to  her  parent,  Margaret  would  be  mute,  lis- 
tening to  instruction  that  came  with  double  force  from  the 
lips  of  that  enlightened  lady,  as  yet  unafilicted,  but  the 
fViend  of  affliction,  and  from  the  lips  of  a  poor  widow 
that  had  drank  deep- of  the  cup  of  grief,  but  had  found  at 
the  bottom  not  bitter  dregs,  but  the  pure  waters  of  comfort 
and  peace. 

.  But  the  visits  of  Miss  Wedderburne  did  not  turn  away 
the  hearts  of  the  widow  and  her  daughter  from  their 
lowly  neighbors.  During  all  the  infectious  sickness  that 
had  at  last  thinned  the  house,  those  neighbors  had  been 
found  wanting  in  none  of  those  duties  which  human 
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bein^  owe  one  another,  more  especially  at  sach  times. 
Many  of  them,  too,  had  experienced  the  kindness  of  this 
same  lady,  or  of  her  friends,  in  the  same  aiBictions ;  and 
in  the  evenings  when  one  or  two  of  those  huifiible  folk 
came  to  sit  for  an  hour  hy  the  ingle,  they  often  spoke  of 
Miss  Wedderburne,  and  of  the  loveliness  which  a  charit^ 
able  Hfe  gave  to  the  fairest  lady.  The  friendship  of 'such 
,  a  being  was  too  great  and  deep  a  blessing  to  awaken  pride. 
The  gratknde  it  inspired  went  into  the  depth  of  the  heart ; 
and,  when  Alice  and  Margaret  thought  within  themselves 
what  would  have  become  of  them  but  for  her,  they  felt  no 
inclination  to  elevate  themselves  above  the  poorest  of  the 
poor,  but  to  fall  down  upon  their  knees  before  Him  who 
had  sent  one  to  comfort  them  in  their  distress,  to  support 
their  bodies  with  needful  food,  and  to  cheer  their  spirits 
within  them  by  the  beauty  of  holiness. 

Margaret  had  another  friend,  one  in  the  same  rank  of 
life  with  herself,  whose  cold  and  heartless  conduct  towards 
her  at  this  time  gave  her  affectionate  heart  much  pain— > 
that  was  Mary  Mitchell.  During  the  time  the  fever  was 
in  the  house,  Margaret  thought  little  of  her  absence,  al- 
though she  wondered  that  no  enquiries  ever  came  from 
her  through  the  neighbors ;  but  now  that  the  lane  was 
safe,  it  seemed  cruel  in  her  never  to  call  upon  her  friend 
after  such  great  loss.  It  happened  that  Margaret  was 
taking  a  walk  by  herself,  one  quiet  evening  in  the  Mead- 
ows, when  she  met  Mary  Mitchell,  and  in  the  impulse  of 
her  warm  heart,  she  cordially  took  her  by  the  hand,  and 
with  a  half  upbraiding  smile,  asked  why  old  ft'iends  should 
be  forgotten  1  After  some  intermission,  Mary  seemed 
glad  to  see  her,  and  they  walked  along  as  they  used  to  do 
in  other  days.  But  Mary  soon  became  cold  and  reserved, 
and  would  not  speak  freely  either  about  herself  or  her 
former  friend.  Margaret  soon  saw  and  felt  that  there  was 
a  change  in  her  heart ;  and  that  change  gave  her  pain, 
for  she  had  loved  Mary  well,  and  had  bestowed  upon  one 
who  had  not  much  that  was  amiable  about  her  but  good'- 
humor,  a  free  share  of  the  affection  that  was  overflowing 
in  her  young,  innocent  and  happy  heart.  To  lose  the 
kindness  of  a  human  being,  and  one  of  her  own  age  and 
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condition,  was  so  painfal  to  Margaret  Lyndsay,  that  the 
tears  trickled  down  her  cheek.  As  she  was  going  to  saj 
something  tender  to  Mary,  if  possible  to  rekindle  old 
affections,  a  young  gentleman  met  them,  and  familiarly 
shook  hands  with  her  companion,  whose  face  -blushed  with 
pleasure  and  confusion.  He  was  evidently  much  above 
their*  condition,  and  spoke  to  Mary  with  an  air  of  confi- 
dence and  condescension.  In  a  few  minutes  he  went  away,  ^ 
•  and  the  two  girls  sitting  down  on  a  bench  together,  Mar- 
garet ventured  to  say,  that  such  as  they  were,  ought  not,'^on 
any  account,  to  have  such  acquaintance.  Mary  seemed  dis- 
pleased and  irritated,  and  said  that  she  was  old  enough  to 
take  care  of  herself,  and  wanted  no  advice.  Free  as 
Margaret  was  in  her  nature  from  all  suspicion,  she  knew 
in  sadness  that  Mary  Mitchell  was  now  a  lost  girl — Her 
dress — her  air — her  speech — her  countenance,  all  had  un- 
dergone a  sort  of  change.  That  careless  and  cheerful 
laughter  was  gone,  and  something  evidently  lay  upon  her 
mind  that  damped  her  spirits.  Margaret  knew  at  once  that 
her  companion,  with  whom  she  had  spent  so  many  innocent 
hours,  had  fallen  either  into  gross  imprudence,  or  into  guilt; 
and  she  boldly  said,  taking  her  kindly  by  the  hand,  "  Mary, 
Mary,  O  be  warned  by  me,  and  never  speak  to  that  person 
more.  If  you  do,  you  will  be  ruined  forever,  and  all  your 
family  brought  to  sorrow  and  disgrace."—"  Margaret  Lynd- 
say,  I  wish  you  would  look  afler  your  own  doings,  and  let  me 
alone  to  judge  for  myself.  I  never  went  a-sailing  in  boats 
with  a  sweetheart  on  a  Sabbath-day.  You  have  as  much 
reason  to  repent  as  I  have."  This  was  a  cruel  blow  to 
Margaret's  heart,  and  her  hand,  that  held  Mary's,  insensi- 
bly let  go  its  hold.  Never  could  she  think  of  .Harry 
Needham  without  tears ;  and  now  the  very  hour  of  his 
death  was  brought  back  before  her  —  the  rush  of  the 
waters  — and  her  own  often  repented  sin;  Her  heart  be- 
gan to  sob  as  it  would  break,  and  it  was  sometime  before 
she  could  speak.  "  Aye,  aye,  Mary !  I  behaved  ill,  indeed, 
on  that  unhappy  day,  and  if  I  were  to  live  till  I  was  ninety 
years  old,  never,  never,  could  I  forget  it,  nor  cease  to  ac- 
knowledge my  great  guilt." — **  Then  why  attack  me,  when 
you  are  sae  much  waur  yoursel  ?    I  never  w^is  the  cause 
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o*  ony  jme  that  liked  me  being  drowned."—*'  No,  Mary, 
you  never  were.  But  you  know  that  I  had  a  long  and 
dangerous  fever  after  the  death  of  Harry  Needham,  and 
that  I  repented  my  guilt  often  on  my  knees  to  God, 
when  you  yourself  were  in  the  room,  only  our  two  selves, 
and  then  you  wept  for  me.  Oh !  why  this  cruel  charge  ? 
•  Both  my  little  sisters,  too,  you  ken,  are  dead ;  and  wae's 
me,  ray  mother  is  no  strong.  Will  you  be  friends  with 
me  again,  Mary?  and  if  I  ever  give  you  advice  again,  it 
will  be  in  a  better  spirit,  and  you  will  not  be  angry  with 
me  any  more."  Had  Mary  Mitchell  been  but  on  the 
verge  of  guilt,  her  heart  could  not  have  withstood  this 
appeal,  for  it  was  not  destitute  of  kind  affections.  But 
her  innocence  and  her  virtue  were  gone;  and  she  felt 
abased  before  the  purity  of  Margaret  Lyndsay's  She, 
therefore,  in  selMefence,  cherished  anger  in  her  heart, 
and  would  not  be  appeased.  She  had  also  thought  that 
Margaret's  beauty  had  been  observed  with  too  admiring 
eyes  by  her  seducer,  and  sudden  jealousy  had  entered  into 
her  unconfiding  bosom.  Now  there  was  an  opportunity 
of  qaarelling  with  Margaret  forever,  and  in  the  selfishness 
of  fearful  and  suspicious  vice,  she  again  addressed  the 
weeping  girl.  '*  Many  a  sair  heart  you  made,  Miss  Lynd- 
say,  that  Sabbath  your  English  lover  was  drowned.  He 
had  a  father  and  a  mother,  and  he  used  to  tell  us  himsel', 
four  sisters.  What  could  you  hae  said,  or  how  would  ye 
hae  looked,  had  ye  been  present  amang  them  a'  when  the 
letter  was  opened,  telling  them  that  he  had  been  drowned  ?" 
Margaret  sat  gasping  for  breath.  "  I  would  have  wished 
to  die,  as  I  do  now ;  for,  if  it  were  not  for  my  mother's 
sake,  I  would  like  to  die,  and  to  be  buried  down  at  Leith 
yonder  beside  my  Harry.  Too  true  it  is,  that  I  was  the 
cause  of  his  death.  I  had  persuaded  myself  that  I  was 
not,  but  I  know  now  that  I  was ;  but.  Oh !  Mary,  Mary, 
I  am  mair  an  object  o'  pity  than  o'  blame,  especially  from 
a  friend  and  a  lassie  o'  my  ain  age  like  you."  Margaret 
now  felt  something  coming  to  her  relief — partly  con- 
science —  partly  the  power  of  innocence  —  partly  the  holy 
anger  of  nature  which  was  thus  unjustly  smote  within  her 
sanctuary,  and  which  at  first  thrown  down,  rose  up  now  in 
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her  own  Tindication..  **  Mary  Mitchell,  we  are  both  sin- 
ners, and  as  such  we  will  both  be  called  before  the  judg- 
ment seat  of  the  great  God.  If  we  are  to  be  friends  no 
more,  will  you  kiss  me  before  we  part  1 " — "  I  hae  nae  ill- 
will  at  you ;  but  there  is  nae  need  o'  that.  We're  no  likely 
to  meet  again,  for  I  live  noo  on  the  ither  side  o*  the  town. 
I  wish  you  weel — gude  day  to  you.  It's  very  true,  we  hae 
a*  our  faults,  and  I  hae  no  wish  to  be  better  than  my  nee- 
bors."  With  these  words,  Mary  Mitchell  walked  away, 
and  left  Margaret  sitting  by  herself  in  tears  below  the  shad- 
ows of  the  elm-trees.  For  a  while  her  heart  communed 
with  itself,  and  was  soon  restored  to  peace.  She  knew 
herself  to  be  free  from  all  vicious  thoughts,  and  disposed, 
in  the  strength  of  Christianity,  to  discharge  whatever  du- 
ties God  might  lay  upon  her  in  her  humble  lot. — She  then 
thought  of  Miss  Wedderburne,  and  wiping  away  her  tears, 
her  face  was  soon  restored  to  its  former  sweet  tranquillity, 
for  her  heart  was  calmed,  and  the  Orphan  entered  with  a* 
smile  into  the  widow's  house. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

Margaret  had  hoped  that,  as  the  summer  advanced, 
her  mother's  spirits,  which  had  been  much  depressed  of 
late,  would  rise  to  their  former  quiet  level  ;  but  in  this 
hope  she  was  sorely  disappointed.  The  soul  of  the  widow 
seemed  to  have  lost  its  tone  irrecoverably ;  and  there  was 
something  sadder  than  resignation  now  breathed  over  her 
whole  demeanor.  A  letter  came  from  Laurence,  telling 
how  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  desperate  cutting  out  of 
a  brig  from  below  a  battery,  and  had  been  put  upon  the 
list  of  midshipmen.  His  mother  read  it  with  tears  of  joy, 
but  immediately  after  relapsed  into  her  deepest  melan- 
choly. Not  even  could  the  frequent  visits  of  Miss  Wed- 
derburne bring  a  steady  smile  over  her  countenance. 
She  often  retired  to  her  room,  desiring  Margaret  not  to 
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disturb  her  for  an  hour  or  so;  and,  on  coming  back,  she 
did  not  look  like  a  person  refreshed  by  sleep,  but  pale, 
languid,  and  exhausted.  Sometimes  she  fixed  her  eyes 
for  a  long  time  together  on  Margaret,  while  her  cheeks 
were  thin  and  sunk,  and  she  uttered  not  a  word.  At 
midnight,  when  she  thought  her  daughter  was  asleep,  she 
sat  frequently  up  in  bed,  and  gave  vent  to  long  deep 
groans,  praying,  at  the  same  time,  for  a  speedy  release  to 
her  sufferings,  or  greater  fortitude  to  support  them,  till  all 
was  over.  Every  thing  combined  to  convince  Margaret 
that  her  mother  thought  herself  in  a  dangerous  way ;  and 
the  poor  girl  knew  well  that  no  groundless  fears  ever  en- 
tered so  serene  and  resigned  a  heart.  She  began  to  fear 
that  the  last  earthly  calamity  was  about  to  befal  her,  and 
that  her  mother  was  soon  going  to  join  her  husband  and 
her  children.    Alice  was,  indeed,  a  dying  woman. 

Margaret  also  observed,  that  Miss  Wedderburne  had 
^several  times  visited  the  house  when  she  was  out  on  some 
errand,  contrary  to  her  usual  practice.  After  such  visits, 
her  mother,  although  seemingly  composed,  was  always 
more  mournful  and  melancholy,  and  once  or  twice  wept 
as  Margaret  came  into  the  room. 

At  last,  one  sabbath  evening,  Margaret  was  desired  by 
her  mother  to  place  chairs  for  the  old  clergyman  and 
Miss  Wedderburne,  from  whom  she  was  expecting  a  visit. 
There  was  something  more  than  commonly  solemn  in  her 
voice ;  but  that  solemnity  in  no  degree  lessened  its  ex- 
treme tenderness  towards  her  daughter.  Margaret  placed 
pillows  behind  her  mother  as  she  sate  in  the  old  arm- 
chair, and  could  not  help  thinking  that  her  faded  face 
seemed  almost  as  near  to  death  as  the  face  of  that  vener- 
able old  woman,  who  had  sat  there  palsied  for  several 
years,  in  the  midst  of  a  family  now  nearly  extinguished. 
**  Thank  you,  Margaret — you  have  been  a  dutiful  child 
all  your  days  ;  they  who  behave  best  to  their  parents  when 
living  remember  them  longest  when  dead." 

The  old  clergyman  and  that  beautiful  young  lady  now 
came  in,  and  they  all  sat  together  almost  mute.  Alice 
was  the  first  to  speak.  "  Margaret,  let  not  your  heart  be 
utterly  cast  down,  when,  before  the  two  human  beings 
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we  both  most  reverence,  I  tell  thee,  my  child,  that  I  have 
not  many  days  to  live.  Nay,  this  very  night  may  my  sovl 
be  demanded  of  me."  No  one  spoke.  Margaret  looked 
first  on  one  and  then  on  another — but  both  coontenances 
were  calm  and  fixed,  and  no  hope  was  found  in  expres- 
sioa  so  full  of  the  inward  conviction  of  the  soul.  "  For 
some  months,  Margaret,  pain  has  been  gnawing  close 
upon  my  very  heart.  There,  where  your  cheek  in  infan- 
cy often  lay,  has  it  pleased  God  to  fasten  the  arrow  of  a 
slow  death.  I  have  been  forced  to  speak  at  last.  But  no 
skill  could  have  aided  roe.  I  thought  that  I  had  borne 
my  Walter's  death,  like  an  imperfect  Christian  ;  but  my 
heart  has  been  sorely  troubled — and  its  grief  has  rankled 
here,  till  I  have  been  brought  near  to  the  hour  when  I 
am  to  be  mercifully  released  1" 

Now  indeed  Margaret  knew  why  her  mother  had  often 
sought  to  be  alone,  that  she  might  wrestle  with  agony  un- 
seen by  human  eyes.  Oh  !  thoughtless  and  unreflecting 
one — not  to  have  suspected,  long  before,  that  some  hidden 
trouble  had  seized  her  parent !  But  now  it  was  tck>  late 
to  npbraid  herself — nor  could  she  yet  find  voice  to  utter 
one  single  word,  neither  would  a  single  tear  fall  from  her 
eyes.  She  sat  like  one  that  has  received  the  doom  of 
death ;  and  for  a  little  space  saw  nothing  in  the  room  but 
moving  and  glimmering  figures,  although  they  who  sat 
there  were  motionless,  and  neither  foot  nor  hand  nor  head 
yet  stirred  at  the  ceasing  of  the  widow's  words. 

The  old  man  lifted  up  his  withered  hand  and  prayed. 
Margaret  was  somewhat  revived  by  the  weak  tremulous 
voice  that  had  for  so  many  long  years  been  employed  in 
the  service  and  the  worship  of  God.  But  the  words  spake 
of  death,  and  of  a  soul  about  to  be  released  from  its  bonds 
in  a  prison  pf  clay.  They  held  out  no  h<^e,  except  the 
bright  hope  of  eternal  life.  She  looked  at  her  mother, 
and  her  face  was  perfectly  calm.  Now  and  then  her  eyes 
were  raised  up  to  Heaven,  and  her  pale,  pale  hands  lifted 
devoutly  upon  her  knees.  Her  lips  moved  in  short  whis- 
pered ejaculations;  and  when  the  prayer  was  done,  she 
looked  over  to  the  old  man  with  a  smile,  gently  bowed 
her  head,  and  said,  "  Thank  you,  sir,  for  the  great  com- 
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fort  you  have  given  me !"  The  old  man  took  Margaret 
by  the  hand,  and  laid  one  of  his  own  upon  her  head,  that 
was  bpwed  down  in  affliction  almost  to  the  floor.  "  Fear 
not,  my  daughter,  for  yourself — my  young  friend  here  will 
take  you  to  her  own  house ;  and  repine  not,  that,  after 
her  mortal  pains  are  over,  your  mother  is  about  to  enter 
into  the  joy  of  the  Lord." — "  Oh  !  mother,  have  you  no 
pain  just  now — have  you  no  paini" — "No,  Margaret,  I 
have  no  pain — and  perhaps  all  my  worst  pangs  are  over." 
Margaret  sank  down  quietly,  and  without  any  agitation, 
upon  her  knees ;  and,  inspired  with  a  holy  fervor,  poured 
oat  b^  soul  audibly  to  God.  Never  had  more  tender  be* 
seechings  reached  Heaven,  from  earthly  lips  kindled  by 
filial  love.  Miss  Wedderbnrne  knelt  down  also  by  her 
side — the  old  man  wept  almost  his  last  tears-*>and  the 
dying  woman  said,  ''Is  this  death?"  It  was  not  the 
fvening  of  her  last  day — but  she  lay  down  to  rise  up  no 
ni<)re ;  and  before  the  next  ringing  of  the  Sabbath  belJs, 
Alice  Lyndsay  had  happily  breathed  her  last,  free  from 
all  pain,  even  in  the  arms  of  her  own  Margaret. 

And  did  Margaret  Lyndsay  wish  to  live  another  day, 
when  she  looked  round  the  room,  and  felt  in  the  dead 
silence  that  all  the  family  but  herself  were  now  dustt 
"Oh  !  my  dear  Laurence!  art  thou  yet  alive?"  "  Fear 
not,"  said  Miss  Wedderburne,  "  both  you  and  your  bro- 
ther will  yet  bcThappy.  Are  the  decrees  of  God  dreadful 
to  bear,  Margaret,  or  do  you  feel  them  all  to  be  holy  and 
jast  ?" — **  Poor  worm  that  I  am — shall  I  lift  up  my  voice 
from  the  clay  against  my  Maker  ?  No,  no.  I  am  willing 
at  this  hour  to  render  up  my  soul— I  am  willing  to  live 
on,  if  it  should  be  in  poverty,  shame  and  tears,  till  my 
palse  feels  his  decree."  Her  friend  began  to  converse 
with  her  even  beside  the  calm  countenance  of  her  dead 
mother;  and  Margaret,  supported  by  her  enlightened 
piety,  scarcely  shed  a  tear.  "Till  within  these  three- 
years  or  so,  my  mother  told  me  herself,  that  no  one  had 
ever  been  so  happy  on  this  earth  as  she ;  and,  since  her 
troubles  began,  God  did  not  desert  her;  and  she  was 
often^-often  perfectly  blest.  Now  her  pangs  are  over ; 
and  may  I,  may  I  believe  that  she  is  now  an  angel  in 
12* 
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Heaveaf — ''Yes,  Margaret,  she  is  with  her  Saviour,  and 
■o  is  Esther — so  is  poor  Marion,  she  was  a  helpless  one 
on  earth,  but  is  now  more  glorious  in  Heaven  than  the 
wisest  of  the  living  children  of  men." — '*  Oh !  do  you  fear 
to  mention  my  father's  name?  Must  he  be  shut  out  from 
the  gates  of  Heaven,  when  those  he  loved  on  earth  are 
admitted  into  the  Holy  presence  V*  ''  The  judgments  of 
God  are  dark,  and  our  eyes  are  feeble  to  read  them ;  but 
what  sayest  thine  own  heart  V*  "  That  God  has  forgiven 
bim !" 

Margaret  Lyndsay  would  not  leave  the  lane  till  after 
her  mother's  funeral:  The  same  worthy  people  who  had 
formerly  taken  care  of  Esther  and  Marion,  when  her 
mother  and  she  were  at  Glasgow,  received  her  for  a  few 
days  into  their  house,  and  saw  ail  necessary  preparations 
made  for  the  interment.  When  all  was  over,  the  house 
empty,  and  no  trace  left  on  this  earth  of  those  who  had 
so  lately  inhabited  it,  Margaret  paid  her  farewell  visit  to 
all  her  neighbors,  who  gave  her  their  Messing,  many  of 
them  not  without  weeping,  and  she  then  went  to  live  in 
the  house  of  Miss  Wedderbnrne. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

Makoarbt  Ltndsat  was  now  lifted  out  of  the  dim 
and  obscure  dwelling  of  poverty  into  a  mansion  rich  in 
all  the  comforts  and  elegances  of  refined  life.  She  was 
in  a  new  world.  Every  thing  was  still,  regular,  orderly, 
and  graceful  in  all  the  rooms.  Intelligence  and  taste 
ruled  over  the  character  of  the  whole,  alike  visible  on 
the  walls,  and  the  floors,  and  the  furniture  of  the  house. 
Poor  Margaret  was,  indeed,  a  novice  in  all  such  things; 
but  she  felt  the  effect  in  her  very  heart  of  all  that  tran- 
quil arrangement  which  as  yet  she  did  not  understand, 
and  a  gentle  wonder  and  surprise  mixed  with  her  grati- 
tude,  as  she  lay  down  to  rest  for  the  first  night,  beneath 
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the  roof  of  her  benefactress,  and  in  her  own  little  bed- 
room, where  every  thing  had  been  prepared  for  her  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Wedderburne  herself  Nay,  that 
benevolent  lady  came  into  her  room,  after  she  had  lain 
down,  and  spoke  cheerfully  to  the  orphan.  Soon  ail  was 
silent ;  and  the  moonlight  glimmered  upon  the  floor  of 
Margaret's  room  through  the  yellow  curtains.  God  had 
given  her  an  asylum — and  she  vowed  to  show  her  grati* 
tude  by  a  life  devoted  to  her  duty,  and,  if  possible,  void 
of  offence  towards  both  her  heavenly  and  her  earthly 
protectors.  She  lay  awake  great  part  of  the  night — and 
thought,  with  almost  unpainful  tears,  of  those  whom  she 
had  survived,  and  whom,  notwithstanding  her  present  lot, 
she  almost  wished  to  follow  to  the  realms  of  peace.  But 
although  in  her  profound  affection  for  the  dead,  she  felt 
as  if  it  would  be  a  happy  thing  to  join  them  in  another 
world,  yet  there  were  feelings  unwithered  and  unfaded  in 
her  young  innocent  heart  that  were  to  make  this  life  pleas- 
ant and  bright ;  and  when  towards  the  morning  she  fell 
asleep,  it  was  with  delightful  anticipation  of  becoming 
the  friend  of  the  two  beautiful  children  who  were  hence- 
forth to  be  committed  to  her  charge,  and  of  doing  all  she 
could  to  keep  them  in  the  ways  of  innocence  and  peace.  In 
a  few  weeks  Margaret  Lyndsay  was  the  delight  of  every  one 
in  the  house.  As  for  the  two  girls,  Harriet  and  Frances, 
they  danced  around  her  during  their  play-hours  in  perpetual 
glee.  Not  one  spark  of  love  was  dead  in  Margaret's  bosom ; 
her  tears  had  extinguished  nothing — and  her  heart  had 
the  same  power  of  affection  as  if  it  had  never  followed  a 
funeral.  Every  evening  and  every  morning  she  heard 
the  girls  say  their  prayers  along  with  their  sister.  She 
always  kissed  them  both  before  they  rose  up  from  their 
knees.  What  she  could  teach  them  was  taught  with  a 
gentle  voice — and  when  she  took  them  into  the  Meadows, 
whose  walks  she  knew  so  well,  the  gladness  and  the  beau- 
ty of  the  fair  creatures  completely  occupied  her  soul,  and 
chained  it  down  from  wandering  too  far  off  into  the 
glooms  and  the  griefs  of  the  past.  Sometimes  she  would 
think — **  Oh!  if  my  mother  could  look  down  from  Heav- 
en, and  see  how  gracious  the  Almighty  has  been  to  me." 
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And  the  belief  that  it  might  be  even  so  oden  settled  down 
upon  her  grateful  heart 

Mrs.  Wedderburoe,  who  had  been  several  years  a 
widow,  was  in  delicate  health,  and  required,  every  day, 
more  and  more  of  her  daughter's  attention.  She  was 
perfectly  satisfied  with  Margaret's  sweet  disposition  and 
virtuous  principles ;  and  although  she  had  a  good  deal  of 
family  pride,  which  was  not  altogether  unobservable  in 
her  manners,  yet  so  much  true  benevolence  shone  over 
the  line  features  of  her  faded  countenance,  that  the  state- 
liness  of  her  demeanor  had  even  a  charm,  that  the  humble 
and  meek  orphan  felt  with  a  sort  of  reverent  admiration. 
»She  was  always  dressed  in  widow's  weeds,  and  with  ex* 
actest  care,  as  if  it  were  due  to  her  husband  to  wear, 
even  with  elegance,  those  garments,  whose  color  was 
never  to  be  changed,  till  her  sables  were  laid  aside  for  a 
dhroud.  Margaret's  mournful  history  was,  of  course, 
known  to  her,  in  all  its  particulars — and  the  grateful  girl 
•oould  not  restrain  her  tears,  when  that  face,  which  she 
had  at  first  feared  almost  to  look  upon  in  its  somewhat 
haughty  aspect,  smiled  upon  her  with  the  utmost  benig- 
nity— and  seemed  to  be  almost  as  sweet  as  that  of  Miss 
Wedderburne. — "  I  give  you  the  charge  of  my  two  chil- 
dren, Margaret, — and  if  they  but  resemble  yourself,  I 
shall  be  satisfied."  To  be  loved  and  respected  by  such 
noble-minded  persons  as  these  made  Margaret  happy,  al- 
though an  orphan  in  the  world — and  seeing  already  the 
reward  of  good  conduct,  not  only  in  comfort,  competence, 
and  peace,  but  in  the  love  and  approbation  of  the  virtu- 
ous, she  said  to  herself, — "  As  long  as  I  am  good,  what 
have  I  to  fear?  My  mother  was  happy  on  her  death-bed, 
yet  who  ever  suffered  like  her,  both  in  body  and  in  soul!" 

Days,  weeks,  months,  passed  on — and  now  there  was 
no  eye  that  could  have  seen — no  ear  that  could  have 
heard,  from  Margaret  Lyndsay's  appearance  or  language, 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  poor  parents,  and  had  lived, 
almost  all  her  days,  among  the  very  humblest  people.  To 
be  sure,  her  parents,  although  poor,  had  both  possessed 
characters  much  above  common.  Walter  Lyndsay  had 
been  a  man  of  mind  and  of  manners ;  and  from  her  mother 
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Margaret  ooold  have  learned  nothing  that  was  not  good 
in  its  meekness  and  simplicity.  But  now  to  the  truth, 
and  sincerity,  and  openness  of  her  own  natural  de 
meanor,  was  added  unconscious  grace  from  the  observ- 
ance of  those  to  whom  grace  was  native.  And  over  all 
was  spread  an  air  of  humility,  so  opposite  to  that  of  hu- 
miliation, that  betokened,  at  all  times,  a  deep  remem 
brance  in  the  orphan's  soul  of  the  state  from  which  she 
had  been  so  benevolently  taken,  of  almost  utter  friend- 
lessness  and  destitution,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  delighted 
gratitude  towards  her  benefactors.  She  had  no  need  to 
keep  a  guard  upon  herself,  lest  she  should  ever  forget  her 
situation.  She  could  not  forget  it,  as  long  as  she  saw  the 
smiles  of  Harriet  and  Frances,  and  the  approving  looks 
of  their  mother  and  sister.  To  do  her  duty  to  them  was 
enough  to  occupy  her  whole  soul,  sleeping  and  waking. 
Month  after  month,  her  grief  for  the  dead  became  more 
like  joy  ;  and  sometimes  it  was  joy  indeed,  when,  in  the 
silence  of  night,  she  thought  she  heard  Esther  singing  a 
hymn — and  carried  the  imagined  voice  into  her  dreams 
of  a  family  met  together  in  Heaven. 

Nor  did  Margaret  Lyndsay  forget  her  friends  in  the 
lane,  and  at  Braehead.  Nothing  could  ever  obliterate 
from  her  heart  one  remembrance  of  the  life  she  had  passed 
in  both ;  and  if  prayers  could  have  brought  back  father, 
and  mother,  and  sisters  from  the  grave,  happy  would  she 
have  yet  been  to  have  left  her  present  benefactors,  with  a 
blessing,  to  have  gone  back  into  the  utmost  darkness  and 
depths  of  poverty,  and  to  have  been  a  hard-working,  poor, 
unnoticed  woman,  all  the  years  of  her  life.  None  of  her 
former  friends  seemed  to  envy  her  happiness — for  they 
saw  her  nature  to  be  meek  and  lowly  as  before — and  she 
had  it  now  in  her  power  to  do  them  essential  service. 
Miss  Wedderburne's  charities  were  not  confined ;  and  she 
often  consulted  Margaret  about  the  most  deserving  and 
needy  families.  The  windows  of  those  two  dim  rooms  in 
the  lane  often  brought  the  tears  into  the  orphan's  eyes, 
as  she  thought  of  other  days  so  full  of  joy  and  of  grief; — 
and  sometimes,  when  the  present  was  insufficient  to  sat- 
isfy the  love  of  her  soul,  that  yearned  for  closer  commu- 
12» 
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nion  with  the  dear  beings  of  past  times,  she  would  go  by 
herself  into  the  wide  burial-ground  of  the  Grey-Friars 
Churchy  and  sit  down,  for  an  hour,  bj  her  BM>ther's  grave, 
— a  green  mound,  with  two  lesser  heaps  close  to  it — and 
all  three,  like  many  hundred  others  in  that  ample  ceme- 
tery, without  a  memorial-stone, — which  is  often  felt,  in 
the  silent  oblivion  of  time,  to  be  needless  alike  for  rich 
and  poor. 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 

Thb  increasing  infirmities  of  her  mother,  who  was  sel- 
dom  able  to  leave  her  own  room  till  the  afternoon,  now 
kept  Miss  Wedderbunie  almost  c(»8tantiy  occupied  in 
the  discbarge  of  her  filial  duties,  so  that  Harriet  and 
Frances  were  left  to  the  sole  management  of  Margaret 
Lyndsay.  Miss  Wedderburne  often  contrasted  in  her 
own  mind  that  tranquil  and  happy  attention  which  she 
was  now  paying  her  parent,  with  the  anxious  and  iconiz- 
ing solicitude  which  Margaret  had  been  called  upon  to 
.-suffer  on  the  same  account  in  such  very  opposite  circam- 
:stance8t  Here,  all  kinds  of  comfort,  every  soothing  in- 
dulgence which  sickness  required,  silence,  warmth,  fresh 
air,  noiseless  sleep  at  all  hours,  when  its  influence  might 
.^teal  upon  the  patient,  were  possessed  by  her  mother. 
And  if  such  were  the  benefits  which  wealth  conferred  on 
the  sick,  corresponding  ones  were  enjoyed  by  herself 
watching  by  the  sick  bed.  How  different  had  been  the 
lot  of  poor  Alice  Lyndsay^— how  different  the  trirfs  of 
Margaret !  There  the  soul  was  left  to  its  own  solitary 
and  unsupported  se]f-*-in  thick  and  confined  air — sur- 
rounded often  by  din  and  tumult — the  cares  of  the  living 
interfering  often  with  those  of  the  dying — and  the  ap- 
proach of  death  seen  distinctly  nearer  and  nearer  every 
«day,  with  nothing  to  veil  the  terrors  of  his  countenaDce. 
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To  her  who  had  gone  through  sach  trials,  and  eame  out 
of  them  resigned  and  happy,  Miss  Wedderburne  now 
looked  up  in  inward  humility  of  spirit ;  and,  while  she 
still  admitted  those  distinctions  of  rank  by  which  the  or^* 
phan  was  in  one  sense  greatly  her  inferior,  the  very  feel* 
ing  of  that  accidental  inferiority  served  only  to  heighten 
the  delight  in  her  intrinsic  worth,  and  to  impart  to  the 
sisterly  affection  she  felt  towards  Margaret  an  endearing 
character  of  protecting  tenderness  and  pity. 

Harriet  and  Frances  WedderbOrne  had  hitherto  re- 
ceived only  the  heartfelt  instructions  of  a  home  education. 
All  their  natural  feelings  had  been  fostered  by  assiduous 
culture.  Nothing  selfish  had  been  suiered  to  grow  up 
in  their  nature ;  and  they  were  strong,  glad,  and  free  in 
pity,  charity,  gentleness,  and  love.  Their  minds  kept 
pace  with  their  hearts,  the  one  becoming  unconsciously 
wise,  as  the  other  were  consciously  pure.  So  their  man- 
Bers  were  gay  and  graceful — their  talk  always  about  hap* 
py  things— and  their  thoughts  and  feelings  the  same,  ex* 
cept  the  just  perceptible  and  uniting  difference  caused  by 
the  small  di&rence  of  age.  From  these  beautiful  and 
happy  creatures  Margaret  Lyndsay  learned  much,  while 
she  was  their  teacher;  and  her  understanding  quickly 
expanded  with  her  increasing  knowledge,  as  she  read  with 
them  the  books  of  history,  the  tales  real  or  imaginary  of 
human  life,  and  the  writings  of  divine-minded  men,  judi« 
ciousiy  selected  by  Miss  Wedderburne  or  her  wise  advis* 
ers.  The  inoffensive  simplicities  of  her  speech,  and  all 
the  more  marked  peculiarities  of  her  dialect,  were  soon 
rejected  by  her  fine  and  delicate  ear,  when  she  heard 
nothing  similar  to  them ;  so  that,  in  a  few  months,  Mar« 
garet  Lyndsay,  the  governess,  could  be  distinguished  from 
those  present  of  higher  birth,  even  by  the  best  instructed 
eye,  only  by  an  apparel  somewhat  simpler,  and  a  demeanor 
in  its  unobtrusive  gentleness,  bordering  on  timidity,  but 
perfectly  free  from  awkwardness  or  restraint. 

Miss  Wedderburne  was,  with  all  her  noble  acquire- 
ments, also  what  is  called  an  accomplbhed  woman — a 
lingaist,  a  painter,  and  a  musician.  She  had  taught  her 
young  sisters  something  of  other  languages  tha«i  their 
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own,  and  the  elements  of  these  arts.  Margaret  Ljndsay, 
although  she  had  seldom  sung  when  Estti^r  was  alive — 
for  no  voice  could  compete  with  that  of  the  blind  child — 
knew  weil  all  Scotland's  melodies,  and  she  soon  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  music.  With  quick  perceptions,  and 
now  in  the  ripened  powers  of  womanhood,  'she  joined 
Harriet  and  Frances  in  those  of  their  tasks  over  which 
she  was  not  yet  able  to  preside ;  and  long  within  the  year, 
she  was  fit  to  teach  what  she  almost  intuitively  had  learn- 
ed. After  she  had  made  some  progress,  her  advances 
were  rapid ;  and  the  orphan  girl,  brought  in  poverty  and 
destitution  from  that  miserable  lane,  was  now  in  all  things 
a  gentlewoman,  and  worthy  to  sit  in  any  parlor  or  saloon 
in  the  land.  There  may  be  something  in  birth ;  but  hers 
had  not  been  mean,  either  by  the  father  or  mother's  side 
The  Lyndsays,  although  now  a  faded,  almcrat  an  extin- 
guished family,  had  been  highly  respectable  for  many 
generations ;  and  the  Craigs  had  long  been  dwellers  on 
the  same  soil,  and  in  poverty  and  hardship  had  lived  de- 
cently in  their  farm-houses,  not  poor  either  in  intelligence 
or  virtue.  Margaret  Lyndsay,  therefore,  though  lowly, 
was  respectably  born ;  and  in  her  appeared  what,  with 
due  culture,  was  the  native  character  of  the  race. 

Margaret  had  led  this  happy  and  useful  life  for  upwards 
of  a  year  and  a  half,  when  Richard  Wedderburne,  who 
had  been  finishing  bis  education  at  a  German  university, 
returned  home.  His  arrival  diffused  a  new  character 
over  all  the  house.  His  mother's  health  seemed  to  revive 
in  the  presence  of  her  son ;  and  the  habits  of  retirement 
which  had  so  long  prevailed  in  the  family,  in  some  mea^ 
ure  gave  way  before  the  wide  friendships  which  subsisted 
between  the  Wedd^rburnes  and  the  first  people  both  in 
city  and  country.  In  consequence  of  this,  Margaret  lived 
more  than  ever  secluded  with  her  young  charge;  and 
when  she  was  present  in  company,  sat  silent  and  retired, 
with  that  fine  feeling  of  her  situation  in  the  family  which 
marked  her  behavior  alike  in  the  small  fire-side  circle, 
and  in  assemblages  of  ceremony  or  state.  Her  meek  and 
mild  beauty  could  not  pass  unobserved  and  unadmired 
upon  any  occasion;  but  she  was  linked  in  happy  and 
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hamble  love  with  her  two  dear  girls,  and  was  with  them 
almost  frooiniorniQg  to  night  in  their  own  cheerful  school- 
room. For  some  weeks  Richard  Wedderburne  merelj 
looked  at  her  as  a  lovely  and  unassuming  girl,  who  was 
faithful  to  her  trust — and  no  more  ,*  and  he  saw  her  come 
and  go,  without  taking  any  farther  notice  of  her,  than 
what  kindness  and  courtesy  dictated  to  one  who  was  a 
perfect  gentleman.  As  for  Margaret  Lyddsay,  she  re- 
garded him  as  the  head  of  the  house — as  her  young  mas- 
ter— the  Jbrother  of  her  benefactress,  and  of  the  children 
she  80  dearly  loved.  His  manners  towards  her  she  felt 
to  be  such  as  she  would  have  expected  from  the  son  of 
such  a  lady ;  and  not  a  little  pride  touched  her  heart, 
when  he  expisessed  himself  delighted  with  the  progress 
his  little  sisters  had  made,  and  said,  **  But  Georgiana  has 
told  roe  the  character  and  history  of  Miss  Lyndsay — and 
I  believe  that,  under  her  care,  they  will  be  as  good  as 
they  are  graceful." 

Richard  Wedderburne  was  an  accomplished  young 
man,  and  fond  of  society,  of  which  he  was  the  ornament 
and  delight.  But  after  bo  long  an  absence  Iron  his  home, 
in  a  foreign  country,  and  in  the  dull  routine  of  a  college, 
his  heart  lay  in  domestic  enjoyments,  and  he  became 
more  and  more  attached  to  his  own  library,  and  the  eve- 
ning drawing-room,  when  none  were  present  but  his 
mother  and  eider  sister — or,  occasionally  Margaret  and 
her  pupils.  He  had  heard  the  story  of  the  orphan  with 
an  interest  which  could  not  but  be  gradually  deepened  by 
such  knowledge  as  those  hours  gave  him  of  her  pure, 
simple,  and  grateful  character.  He  had  such  pride  as 
became  the  heir  of  an  ancient  and  distinguished  family ; 
and  therefore  he  was  entitled  to  look  upon  Margaret 
Lyndsay  as  a  dependent  on  the  kindness  of  his  mother 
and  sister.  This  he  did  without  the  slightest  derogation 
from  the  admirable  qualities  of  her  character ;  and  thus, 
for  a  considerable  time,  he  was  prevented  from  admitting 
into  his  heart  one  single  feeling  beyond  that  of  mere  hu* 
man  kindness  towards  the  beautiful  orphan.  But  her 
sweet  voice — although  seldom  heard — and  then  only 
when  she  was  addressed — yet  found  its  way  day  by  day 
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farther  into  his  heart  The  soft  and  humble  expression 
of  those  large  downcast  hazel  eyes,  lified  up  in  beaming 
tenderness  towards  his  young  sisters,  sometimes  came 
upon  him  in  his  solitude;  and  that  lovely  figure,  moving 
in  and  out  of  the  room  on  such  quiet  steps,  sometimes 
like  a  light  and  sometimes  like  a  shadow,  he  was  willing 
to  confess  to  himself  was  one  of  the  most  naturally  elegant 
he  had  ever  seen,  and  nothing  less  than  wonderful  in  one 
so  humbly  bre-d  and  born.  Still  he  was  not  in  love ;  but 
certainly  he  loved  Margaret  Lyndsay — and  that  was  more 
fatal  to  such  a  deep-feeling,  strong-thinking  youth  as 
Richard  W^dderburne.  As  yet  it  was  kmdness — gentle- 
ness—  pity  —  respect  —  admiration;  but  her  voice,  her 
smile,  her  face,  her  eyes,  her  person,  were  ever  before 
him — and  he  had  not  been  two  months  in  his  mother's 
hoQse,  till  Margaret  Lyndsay  was  dearer  to  him  than  life 
itself,  and  the  object  of  a  disturbed  and  engrossing  passion. 
Richard  Wedderburne  was  a  young  man  of  an  ambi- 
tious mind,  and  he  was  entitled  to  b^  so.  Well  born, 
highly  connected,  with  a  finished  education,  rich,  and 
possessing  great  talents,  he  was  justified  in  looking  for- 
wards to  the  highest  civil  offices  in  the  country.  He 
knew  the  hopes  his  mother,  his  sister,  and  all  his  friends, 
had  formed  of  his  career  in  life.  And  shall  he  marry  an 
obscure  orphan — the  child  of  a  mechanic — one  who  so 
lately  had  lived  the  life  of  a  pauper,  among  paupers! 
The  thought  was  repelled  instantly  from  his  soul.  Bat 
in  the  evening,  Margaret  Lyndsay  was  again  before  him 
in  the  "  dim  parlor  twilight"— or  in  the  room  with  his 
little  sisters — when  he  went,  not  altc^ether  for  their  sakes, 
to  look  at  their  drawings,  or  hear  a  song.  To  all  other 
temptations  he  was  superior,  in  the  delicacy  of  his  feel- 
ing and  the  strength  of  his  understanding.  But  this  over- 
came him  wholly — his  senses  and  his  soul  alike;  and  be 
often  wished,  in  anger  and  agony,  that  he  had  not  return- 
ed to  Scotland — for  he  felt  that  his  happiness  was  lost  for 
ever,  and  that  this  poor  orphan  girl  was  more  delightful 
to  him  than  all  his  proudest — highest — most  splendid 
hopes  in  this  life,  now  seemingly  vain,  idle,  and  worth- 
less to  his  impassioned  and  enamored  spirit. 
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Meanwhile  Margaret  Ljndsay  was  perfectly  happy  in 
her  quiet  life.  She  was  contented  to  sit  whole  days  with 
Harriet  and  Frances,  or  to  walk  out  with  them  in  the 
sweet  spring  days,  and  enjoy  the  sunshine  of  this  beauti- 
ful world.  She  was  almost  as  much  a  child  as  themselves, 
when  out  of  the  room  where  their  lessons  were  learned; 
and,  having  no  disturbing  hopes  or  wishes — no  longing 
anxieties  about  the  joys  or  griefs  of  future  life,  but  a  perfect 
reliance  on  the  goodness  of  her  Maker,  and  a  delighted 
gratitude  towards  those  whose  house  was  in  her  case  an 
orphan-asylum,  she  saw  nothing  around  or  near  her  bat 
what  smiled  on  the  pleasant  surface  of  existence,  and  nev- 
er for  a  moment  suspected  that  she  was  herself  the  distur- 
ber of  a  noble  heart  even  to  madness,  and  in  the  passion- 
ate thoughts  of  that  mind  considered  to  be  one  who  might 
either  be  forever  the  bliss  or  the  bane  of  his  whole  mortal 
life.  She  had  been  taken  from  sorrow,  want,  and  almost 
despair,  and  made  happy  at  last  by  those  whose  goodness 
would  not  suffer  misery  to  live  before  it ;  so  how  could 
she  ever  dream  that  one  like  hetself,  rescued  from  death 
by  the  hand  of  charity,  could  become  so  dear  to  any 
human  being,  especially  to  one  raised  above  her  to  such 
an  infinite  height,  as  to  make  him  hang  upon  her  love  for 
everlasting  enjoyment  or  everlasting  despair!  So  she 
smiled  as  before  in  her  serene  beauty,  and  now  Richard 
Wedderburne  felt  that  Margaret  Lyndsay  must  be  his  wife, 
or  that  he  was  lost  forever. 

He  knew  well  that  such  an  event  as  his  marriage 
with  this  friendless  orphan  would  be  little  less  than  a 
death-blow  to  his  mother.  As  to  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
that  was  a  mere  nothing  now  to  him,  proud  as  he  was ; 
for  to  yield  up  his  love  to  it,  would  be  to  make  a  sacrifice 
even  of  his  own  soul.  Therefore,  after  a  long  and  des- 
perate internal  struggle,  he  determined  to  make  an  avow- 
al of  his  affection  to  Margaret,  and  get  her  to  swear  to 
marry  him,  upon  his  mother's  death.  That  word  sent  a 
shudder  to  his  heart ;  but  he  knew  himself  too  well  to 
suffer  it  long  to  distract  him ;  for  if  Margaret  loved  him, 
and  promised  to  be  his  wife  some  day,  however  distant, 
that  was  enough  to  raise  him  from  misery  to  bliss,  and 
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miglit  his  belored  and  boBored  pwent  live  to  the  last  and 
Bioat  extreme  period  of  hanaa  life.  Neither  was  he  {Mre- 
sampttioas  in  his  superior  rank  or  the  consciousness  of 
his  own  worth  and  endowments.  But  still  he  could  scarcely 
doabt  that  Margaret,  an  orphan,  and  attached  to  no  one 
rise,  would  be  brought  to  lore  him,  and  seal  her  faith  by  an 
oath,  which  would  leave  his  soul  tranquil  and  confiding  in 
the  future.  His  purpose  was  fixed,  and  no  time  was  to  be 
lost  in  potting  it  into  execution. 

His  sister  had  gone  out  to  pay  a  visit  with  the  young 
girls,  and  his  motlMr  was  in  her  bed-room.  So  he  went 
in,  with  an  agitated  heart,  to  the  little  parlor  where  Mar- 
garet was  sitting,  with  two  or  three  drawings  of  Harriet 
and  Frances  on  the  table  before  her,  and  preparing  them 
for  frames  which  she  herself  had  gilded.  He  took  her 
hand  with  vehement  passion,  and  a  few  hurried  words 
were  enough  to  carry  surprise,  fear,  and  astonishment  to. 
the  soul  of  the  trembling  orphan.  She  sat  speechless 
and  thunder-struck,  unable  to  beliere  what  she  had  heard, 
yet  unable  to  think  that  this  could  be  a  mere  mockery  of 
her  who  was  so  dependent  and  defenceless.  Richard 
Wedderbnrne  poured  out  his  whole  soul  into  ears  now 
able  to  hear  distinctly  what  he  uttered ;  and  then  said,-^ 
'*  Margaret,  will  you  swear  it — will  you  swear  itt— If  so, 
God  will  reward  you ; — if  not,  I  am  doomed  to  perpetual 
despair." 

The  heart  of  Margaret  Lyndsay  was  wholly  free  from 
the  slightest  touch  of  passion  towards  him  w)k>  now  so 
earnestly  pleaded.  In  her  prayers  she  had  joined  his  name 
along  with  those  of  all  them  she  so  gratefully  and  tenderly 
loved.  She  had  looked  ijp  to  him  as  a  being  almost  of  a 
superi(ur  order — so  mild — so  courteous — so  brilliant — so 
wise — so  noble,  and  so  good.  Was  all  this  that  she  heard 
possible  in  nature?  And  did  such  a  man  so  love  her  as 
to  prefer  her  to  all  the  world,  and  stake  his  whole  happi- 
ness on  a  few  words  from  her  lips  ?  It  was  an  incompre- 
hensible thought;  and  therefore  she  was  cahn  in  the 
presence  of  his  perturbation,  and  dared  at  last  to  lift  up 
her  voice. 

"  I  was  brought  into  this  house,  a  dejected,  forlorn  and 
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almost  heart-broken  orphan  by  your  sister,  and.  Sir,  your 
mother  has,  indeed,  treated  me  like  her  own  child  I  am 
ready  to  die  for  their  sakes,  or  for  yours ;  but,  so  help  me 
God,  let  me  not  bring  misery  into  their  hearts ;  for  what 
atonement  could  I  now  make  for  such  sin  ?  Oh  I  haye 
other  thoughts  of  me,  for  I  am  altogether  unworthy  of 
your  love.  Qo,  go,  and  I  will  leave  the  house  for  ever^ 
Go,  I  beseech  you  upon  my  knees  I "  Richard  Wedder/- 
burne  started  up,  and,  afraid  to  agitate  her  farther,  raised 
her  tenderly  from  the  groiiM,  kissed  her  forehead,  and 
hurried  out  of  the  room. 

In  one  hour  all  life  was  changed  to  Margaret  Lyndsay. 
Nothing  so  wild  and  confounding  had  ever  smote  her  soul 
in  a  dream.  A  ccmfused  sense  of  guilt  and  ingratitude 
dashed  all  her  thoughts — and  to  have  heard  such  words 
seemed  of  itself  a  crime.  The  wife  of  the  only  son  of  her 
benefactress  I — The  sister  of  Miss  Wedderburne,  and  of 
Harriet  and  Frances  !-^To  swear  upon  the  bible  to  deceive 
them  all  1  To  live  as  a  base,  artful,  selfish  and  designing 
hypocrite,  in  their  presence,  even  when  eating  their  bread, 
and  looking  on  their  smiles,  and  going  along  with  them 
on  Sabbath  to  church  ;  and  all  this  in  return  for  being  res- 
cued from  want  and  ruin,  and  cherished  almost  in  their  very 
bosoms ! '  "  No— no,"  fervently  exclaimed  the  orphan  in  a 
deep,  low  voice,  "  rather  would  I  die,  and  lay  my  head 
down  beside  my  mother,  and  Esther,  and  Marion,  than 
wickedly  bring  misery,  wrath,  dissension,  and  shame  into 
this  house — sacred  to  me,  in  my  happiness,  or  in  my 
wretchedness — now,  and  for  exer  more" 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

Although  Margaret  Lyndsay  was  not  one  of  those 

young  persons,  whose  nervous  sensibility  is  so  tender, 

that  any  strong  emotion  seems  to  render  them  in  a  great 

measure  irrational,  and  wholly  incapable,  for  a  season,  of 
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perfbrning  any  of  their  duties;  yet  this  sudden  declara^ 
tion  of  love  from  one  to  whom  she  had  always  looked  ap 
Hkhb  the  most  respectful  distance,  so  ahook  her  very  frame, 
that  for  sereral  days  she  was  ccmfined  to  her  bed  or  to  her 
room.  Miss  Wedderburne  was  unceasing  in  her  affec- 
tionate attendance }  and  wholly  unaware  of  the  true  nature 
of  her  patient's  illness,  frequency  mentioned  her  brother's 
name  in  the  course  of  conversation,  and  said  how  truly 
eoncemed  he  was  for  Margaret's  indispoaitiour  The  poor 
giri  was  glad  to  hide  her  face  in  the  dimness  of  the  room, 
and  felt  sometimes  as  if  it  were  burning  with  the  blushes, 
er  dulled  with  the  paleness  of  conscious  guilt  She  fre- 
qoenUy  heard,  too,  the  footstqw  of  Richard  Wedderburne 
in  the  house,  and  they  seemed  to  her  hurried  and  irregu- 
lar ;  and  more  than  once  his  voice  was  close  to  the  door 
of  the  room,  making  anxious  inquiries  about  her  from  his 
nbter.  All  this  was  calculated  but  to  aggravate  the  fever 
of  disquietude  in  her  veins;  and  for  about  a  day  her  ill- 
nesB  assumed  a  very  serious  appearance.  But,  by  strong 
Cfffbrls  she  succeeded  in  tranquillizing  her  mind ;  and  then 
Ike  fi'ame  gradually  recovered  its  strength,  till  again  she 
was  able  to  be  with  Frances  and  Harriet  in  their  little 
beautifhl  boudoir. 

She  had,  however,  be^i  altogether  unaUe  to  bring  her 
mind  to  any  resolution  how  to  act  in  her  perilous  situa- 
tion. She  saw  what  her  duty  was,  and  she  was  deter- 
mined to  do  it ;  for  her  conscience  was  strong  and  clear  in 
its  purity,  and  not  to  be  blinded  or  deceived.  Never 
eould  she  be  the  wife  of  Richard  Wedderburne ;  and 
therefore  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  inform  those  of 
the  proposal  he  had  made,  from  whom^^gratitude,  as  well 
as  conscience,  imperatively  required  she  should  hide  noth- 
ing that  so  deeply  affected  their  happiness.  But  how 
could  she  do  this,  with  delicacy  to  his  feelings  who  had 
preferred  her,  as  he  said,  to  the  whole  world  ?  She  owed 
him  everything  that  was  respectful  and  tender — every 
thing  that  could  be  made  consistent,  any  how,  with  her 
plain  and  obvious  duty  to  his  mother  and  his  sister  ;  and 
therefore  how  could  she,  a  poor  friendless  orphan,  dare  to 
open  her  lips,  and  say  that  such  a  man  loved  her  and  de- 
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sired  to  makeher  his  wife  f  8he  felt  that,  io  making  Buck 
a  declaration,  it  would  be  thought^  that  she  was  utteriog 
an  incredible  and  monstroas  falsehood — so  humble  was 
she  of  herself,  with  all  her  goodness  and  beauty,  and  so 
little  aware  of  the  power  which  they  possessed^  in  their 
fair  union,  over  any  human  heart.  Her  perplexity,  there- 
fore, was  great — she  knew  not  what  to  do— and  wished 
that  she  couki  be  carried  away  of  a  sudden  out  of  the 
hoQse,  and  disappear  into  some  distant  obscurity. 

Several  days  passed  over  in  this  kind  of  distractiiHi ; 
and  Margaret,  afraid  almost  to  meet  the  eyes  of  Mias 
Wedderbnrae  and  her  mother,  had  a  good  excuse,  in  her 
great  bodily  weakness,  for  keq>ing  almost  entirely  with 
hex  pupils,  or  in  her  own  bed-room.  Her  lover  behaved 
to  her  with  the  finest  feelings,  absenting  himself  muek 
from  the  house,  and  manifestly  restraining  in  his  mannw 
everything  like  the  strong  expression  of  a  tender  attacl^ 
ment  But  poor  Margaret  trembled  every  time  he  came  int« 
the  room ;  and  although  her  heart  was  entirely  free  from  ail 
tender  emotion  towards  him,  yet  she  experienced  what  a 
strong  power  over  the  female  heart  there  is  in  the  idea  of 
an  exclusive  preference -— and  she  thought,  with  many 
lonely  sighs,  how  happy  indeed  some  woman  of  equal 
rank  in  life  with  himself,  would  one  day  be  as  his  wife, 
when  she  and  his  transient  love  for  her  were  both  fcM'gotteo. 

Richard  Wedderburne  perceived  that  an  internal  stri^ 
gle  was  constantly  agitating  her,  and  he  was  in  strcMif 
hopes  that  love  would  arise  in  his  favor,  powerful  «Boug1i 
to  shake  her  fortitude,  and  bring  her  at  last  to  yield  up 
her  heart  and  her  will  to  his  sway.  He  knew  her  history, 
and  that  she  could  have  no  other  attachment ;  and,  there- 
fore, he  felt,  without  weak  or  vain  presumption,  that  he 
would  probably  win  her  deepest  and  tenderest  affections. 
Margaret  had  begun  to  hope  that  he  saw  every  thing  in 
the  same  light  that  she  did,  and  that  he  would  soon  get 
the  better  of  so  ill-placed  a  passion ;  but  the  heart  of  a 
strong-natuTod  man  will  not,  when  touched  at  the  core, 
so  easily  turn  away  from  the  object  of  its  desire,  nor  sink 
before  a  dubious  repulse.  Accordingly,  he  soon  contriv- 
ed to  find  Margaret  alone,  and  renewed  his  suit,  at  first 
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witk  an  overflow  of  the  most  winning  and  subdaing  kind- 
ness, and  afterwards  when  he  beheld  the  orphan  not  un- 
moved, bnt  resolute,  with  a  desperate  vehemence  of.  pas- 
sion, that  overcame  her  at  once  with  fear  and  pity,  and, 
but  for  the  power  i>f  her  noble  purpose,  would  also  have 
overcome  her  with  love. 

**  I  beseech  you  to  consider  who  I  am,  Sir.  Little 
more  than  a  year  ago,  I  was  living  a  poor  girl  in  a  mise- 
rable lane,  upon  bread  and  water,  or  potatoes — coarsely 
clad-— and  lying  down  at  night  on  a  chaff  bed.  My 
fViends  were  people  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  life — and,  God 
knows,  I  had  no  reason  to  think  myself,  in  any  way,  their 
superiors.  Your  sister's  instructions  may  have  improved 
me  since  then-^but  think  on  what  I  am  telling  you,  and 
you  will  be  ashamed  to  love  such  a  one  as  me.  Think 
on  me,  an  ordinary  girl,  in  low  life,  going  to  the  well  for 
water,  along  with  poor  servant  girls,  as  I  did  every  day — 
and  you,  Mr.  Wedderburne,  will  feel  at  once  what  a 
degradation  it  would  be  to  love  such  a  person." — "  You 
slept  on  a  chaff  bed — you  say  so,  Margaret. — God  bless 
your  fair  bosom  for  ever. — Listen  to  me — say  that  you 
will  be  my  wife — and  you  shall  be  cherished  for  ever  in 
a  bed  of  down — and  love  will  watch  over  you  all  your  life 
long^-and  I  will  devote  all  my  life  to  make  you  happy." 
To  one  so  enthusiastic,  in  his  deep  and  strong  passion, 
as  Richard  Wedderburne,  Margaret  had  touched  upon 
topics  that  only  served  to  render  her  more  irresistibly 
dear ;  and,  proud  as  he  was,  he  boldly  looked  all  the  cir- 
cumstances she  had  alluded  to  in  the  face,  and  felt  the 
utter  feebleness  of  the  distinctions  of  rank,  when  brought 
to  oppose  or  withstand  the  great  power  of  nature.  "  Swear 
to  marry  me,  Margaret,  and  let  the  time  be  as  remote  as 
you  choose" — and,  snatching  up  the  Bible  from  the  ta- 
ble, he  seized  her  hand,  and  pressed  it  lovingly  down 
upon  the  open  pages.  Margaret  shuddered  at  the  violence 
of  the  action  and  the  words,  and -firmly  rescuing  her  hand 
from  his  grasp,  said,  with  a  deep  low  voice, — "That  she 
would  take  no  oath, — for  to  become  his  wife  was  impos- 
sible." 
When   Richard  Wedderburne  was  at  last  forced  to 
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know  that  Margaret  would  not  make  the  promise  whiek 
he  endeavored,  with  all  the  power  of  his  spirit,  to  extort 
from  her  when  under  her  strong.emotion,  he  strove  next 
to  gain  her  acquiescence  to  a  proposal,  which  was  virtu- 
ally an  equivalent  "If  you  will  not  say  that  you  wilt 
become  my  wife,  say  that  you  will  remain  in  our  house, 
as  you  now  are,  on  condition  of  my  never  again  speaking 
to  you  on  the  subject."  Affected  deeply  by  his  love  and 
his  entreaties,  Margaret  could  not  find  in  her  heart  to  de-> 
clare,  that  she  must  leave  the  house  for  ever ;  and  she 
■ow,  by  her  silence,  seemed,  with  the  tears  trickling  down 
her  cheeks,  to  say  that  it  should  be  as  he  desired.  Her 
melancholy  smile  expressed  a  wish  that  happiness  and  ' 
peace  and  tranquillity  might  not  be  destroyed  by  an  inci- 
dent that  must  be  driven  out  of  mind,  and  never  again 
even  alluded  to  by  a  single  look.  Her  lover  availed  him- 
self of  the  pause  in  her  resplution,  pressed  her  fervently 
to  his  bosom,  and  swearing  never  to  speak  to  her  again 
about  love,  left  the  room,  with  a  face,  however,  evidently 
glowing  with  a  soul-felt  satisfaction,  and  almost  with 
triumph. 

Margaret  was  now  plunged  into  utter  misery.  She 
soon  saw  clearly  that  she  stood  unintentionally  pledged 
to  her  lover  almost  the  same  as  if  she  had  given  him  a 
promise.  And  did  she  not  begin  to  feel  how  dear  to  her 
he  was  becoming,  or  at  least  soon  might  become,  if  once 
she  delivered  up  her  heart  and  imagination  to  the  dawn- 
ing dream  of  love  f  «  Oh ! "  thought  she  to  herself,  '*  that 
sack  might  be  my  destiny,  that  his  mother  and  sister 
night  be  brought  to  think  of  me  as  his  wife,  and  then, 
then  indeed,  might  I  be  the  happiest  of  ail  living  cre*- 
lures!''  But  a  dead,  heavy,  icy  weight  of  conviction, 
pressing  upon  her  inmost  heart,  told  her  that  such  a  thought 
was,  indeed,  the  extreme  of  seif-deluding  folly  ;  and  £at 
the  rising  emotions  of  nature  within  her  soul  were  be- 
ginning to  blind  her  to  the  fatal  truth.  For  who  was  she 
— ^the  orphan  child  of  a  miserable  mechanic,  who  had 
died  in  want,  sin,  and  shame — that  now  presumed  to  think 
of  the  time  when  her  head  might  lie  on  the  same  pillow 
with  that  of  Richard  Wedderburnet    All  dim  thougbis 
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of  Btich  happiness  soon  passed  away  from  her  heart ;  and 
she  knew,  that,  ere  long,  she  mast  face  a  very  different 
life.  Nor  did  that  ultimate  and  unvarying  conviction 
greatly  distress,  though  it  could  not  but  depress  her ;  for 
conscience,  a  sense  of  duty,  moral  feeling  unwarped,  and 
integrity  subsisting  entire  in  a  humble  and  pure  nature, 
all  combined  to  enable  her  to  make  the  sacrifice,  if  not 
with  ease,  at  least  without  anguish  ;  and^when  finally  she 
implored,  upon  her  knees,  protection  from  God,  wherever 
his  Providence  might  conduct  her,  something  remained 
within  her  soul,  after  all  its  dreadful  conflicts,  calm,  clear, 
confident,  and  triumphant,  that  assured  her  she  had  been 
true  and  faithful  to  his  holy  law.  In  that  delightful  feel- 
ing her  heart  was  now  proof  against  all  the  severest  temp- 
tations nature  could  bring  against  her;  and  she  even 
looked  forward  with  a  calm  and  deep  satisfaction  to  what- 
ever new,  and,  as  yet,  unimagined  trials  might  be  yet 
awaiting  her,  an  orphan,  on  the  rougher  and  darker  paths 
^flife. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

Inspired  with  such  thoughts,  Margaret  Lyudsay,  after 
a  few  days  farther  conflict,  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Miss 
Wedderburne,  telling  her  all  that  had  occurred,  and 
offering  to  leave  the  house  immediately,  and  to  hide  her- 
self any  where  she  would  propose,  till  her  brother  had 
(fprgot  such  a  person,  and  taken  one  worthy  of  him  to  be 
his  wife.  She  heard  Miss  Wedderburne's  voice  in  the 
drawing-room — so  she  went  into  her  friend's  own  parlor, 
.and  laid  the  sealed  letter  down  upon  her  writing-desk  in 
fiuch  a  manner,  that  it  could  not,  for  a  moment,  escape 
observation.  This  done,  she  felt  perfect  peace  of  mind, 
as  far  as  she  herself  was  concerned,  and  sat  down  in  her 
own  quiet  bed-room,  with  wet  eyes,— -but,  as  she  thouffht, 
almost,  in  some  degree,  happy. 
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She  had  not  remained  there  manj  minutes  ruminating 
on  her  condition,  ^hen  she  heard  the  door  of  the  drawing- 
roora  open  and  shut ;  and  Miss  Wedderburne  and  her 
mother  came  into  her  little  apartment.  Both  their  faces 
were  grave,  and  to  Margaret's  alarmed  imagination,  they 
also  seemed  clouded  with  upbraiding  displeasure.  The 
truth  was,  that  the  eye  of  a  mother  had,  for  some  time 
past,  discerned  something  unhappy  and  distracted  in  her 
son's  mind,  formerly  so  cheerful  and  elate ;  and  combin- 
ing one  thing,  however  trifling,  with  another,  she  was 
convinced  that  an  attachment,  perhaps  an  avowed  one, 
subsisted  between  him  and  Margaret  Lyndsay.  She  had, 
that  very  day,  questioned  him  about  it — and  he  having  a 
soul  above  deception,  told,  with  delicacy,  nearly  the  whole 
truth.  All  he  said  was  to  the  honor  of  Margaret ;  but 
the  very  idea  of  such  a  connection  was  so  great  a  shock 
to  the  whole  soul  of  that  excellent  but  proud  woman,  that 
it  was  not  in  her  power  to  prevent  unkind  and  angry 
feelings  from  rising  up  towards  the  orphan — and  in  an 
extreme  selfishness,  which  appeared  to  her  pure  reason, 
and  indisputable  propriety,  or  even  virtue,  she  would,  in 
that  state  of  mind,  have  allowed  Margaret  to  die,  rather 
than  that  her  son  should  make  her  his  wife,  even  if  her 
death  had  been  to  destroy  his  happiness  for  ever. 

Pale,  speechless,  and  trembling,  Margaret  durst  not 
lift  her  eyes  from  the  floor — for  she  felt  that  the  altered 
countenance  of  both  her  guardians  were  upon  hers,  and 
that  she  was  in  their  sight  a  detected  culprit.  *^  I  did 
not  expect  this  from  you,  Margaret  Lyndsay. — Sincere  I 
always  thought  you — and  I  deserved  sincerity  at  your 
hands — Did  I  not?"  Margaret  gasped  for  utterance — 
but  not  one  single  word  could  escape  her  quivering  lips. 
"  I  will  not  revile  you  with  ingratitude,  although  it  has 
been  great. — You  have  been  tempted,  and  have  fallen. — 
So  at  least  I  call  it,  to  cherish,  and  conceal,  and  encour- 
age, under  your  circumstances,  an  attachment  with  the 
son  of  your  benefactress. — You  have  sunk  in  my  esteem. 
— Yet  I  cannot  think  you  base — no — that  I  cannot  do. — 
Will  you  then  agree  to  leave  this  house,  and  to  go  wher- 
ever I  ask  you  to  go,  till  the  foolish  passion  of  a  boy  has 
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died  away,  which  it  soon  will  do?"  Margaret  now  felt 
audden  relief  and  sadden  strength.  ^*  Yes,  mj  honored 
benefactress, — ^yes,  I  will  leave  the  hoase  this  very  night, 
with  blessings  implored  from  God  upon  one  and  all  be> 
low  its  roof — and  I  am  willing  to  go  to  a  foreign  land,  if 
yon  choose  it. — Would  1  oh !  would  1  that  I  might  go  into 
my  grare ! "  Mrs.  Wedderburne  looked  at  her  with  a 
scrutinizing  gaze — but  she  saw  nothing  but  the  eager, 
impassioned,  and  weeping  truth ;  and  as  she  tried  to  pen- 
etrate into  her  very  soul,  Margaret  dropped  down  upon 
her  knees,  and  said, — **  Oh  I  pity  me,  pity  me,  if  yoor 
son  is  unhappy,  for  I  am  not  guilty,  but  innocent  in  this 
thing.  Ask  him,  and  he  will  speak  the  truth,  for  my 
young  master  has  a  noble  soul,  and  his  lips  will  never 
shape  themselves  to  a  falsehood.  I  am  deeply  sensible  of 
ray  utter  unworthiness.  I  never  deceived  you ;  bat,  nnce 
first  he  addressed  me,  I  knew  not  what  to  do ;  and,  when 
I  strove  to  confess  to  Miss  Wedderburne,  my  heart  died 
within  me.  But  put  me  to  the  trial.  Tell  me  where  to  go^ 
show  me  the  hovel  or  the  cell  wherein  to  conceal  myself, 
and  there  will  I  joyfully  lie  down  in  dust  and  ashes,  in 
rags  and  beggary.  Almost  from  beggary,  and  from  muek 
sorrow,  did  you,  my  beloved  Miss  Wedderburne,  rescue 
me — and  to  want  and  wretchedness  will  I  now  return, 
rather  than  cause  any  grief  to  those  whom  I  love  neSLt  to 
them  who  have  gone  to  .Heaven  I " 

^  Miss  Wedderburne  had  hitherto  sat  silent.  She  now 
looked  to  her  mother,  and  said,  **  Did  not  I  know  her 
truly, — and  is  she  not  the  same  noble  creature  we  always 
thought!  But  I  should  use  other  and  better  words. 
Margaret,  you  are  wise  and  strong  in  all  true  knowledge, 
^— and  from  you,  I,  at  least,  have  much  to  learn.  Be  com- 
forted,— we  must  part  for  a  while, — but  all  may  be  for 
the  best,— and  although  I  must  never  call  you  sister,  yet 
you  are  so  in  my  heart,  as  I  hope  I  shall  always  be  in 
yours.  Look  cheerful,  Margaret, — and  mother,  yoa 
surely  will  not  frown  upon  her  any  more  f "  Margaret 
smiled  from  the  soul,  and  said  with  an  unfaltering  voice, 
**  Since  I  am  not  despised  or  condemned  as  one  that  is 
guilty,  I  am  perfectly  happy,  and  hope  to  retrieve  any 
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error  I  have  fallen  into,  by  adhering  steadily  to  any  line 
of  conduct  Mrs.  Wedderburne  will  point  out." 

All  displeasure,  confusion,  and  fear,  were  now  at  an 
end;  and,  perhiips,  Mrfe.  Wedderburne,  kind-hearted, 
humane,  and  pious  as  she  was,  felt  something  stronger 
than  regret,  almost  remorse  Itself,  when  she  saw  the  in- 
nocent orphan  drying  up  all  her  tears,  and  heard  her  call- 
ing down  the  blessing  of^God  upon  her  head,  wholly  for- 
getful of  the  unjust  and  injurious  harshness  to  which,  in 
her  helplessness,  she  had  now  been  subjected.  Then, 
too,  Margaret,  who  had  been  too  much  stunned  with  the 
unexpected  severity  and  acrimony  of  Mrs.  Wedderburne's 
reproof,  to  be  able  to  mention  the  letter  she  had  written, 
and  who  had,  indeed,  almost  forgotten  it,  respectfully 
whispered  to  Miss  Wedderburne  that  she  would  find  it 
in  her  parlor.  When  it  was  read  aloud  to  her  mother, 
Margaret's  vindication  was  complete,  and  the  orphan  shone 
before  them  more  lovely  than  she  had  ever  done  before, 
'  in  the  pale  beauty  of  her  sorely-tried  and  unfailing  virtue. 
No  wonder,  thought  Miss  Wedderburne,  that  my  brother 
loves  such  a  being, — but  in  the  soul  of  the  mother,  the 
satisfaction,  perhaps  justifiable,  but  certainly  too  selfish, 
that  her  son  was  to  be  saved  from*  an  unequal  marriage, 
prevented  some  of  those  kindly  emotions  towards  the  poor 
girl,  which  in  different  circumstances  of  trial  would  have 
arisen  in  her  truly  virtuous  and  enlightened  mind. 

The  good  old  lady  had  now  regained  her  composure 
and  peace  of  mind,  and  began  to  feel  more  pity  for  the 
orphan.  **  You  must  forget  Richard  altogether,  Marga- 
ret, and  there  is  no  fear  but  you  will  do  so  by  and  by. 
Let  not  this  passion  prey  upon  your  heart  to  your  unhap- 
pinesd." — ** Never,  never,  Madam,  will  I  forget  your  son 
while  I  live.  I  esteem,  I  honor  him ;  and  as  for  the  love 
he  bears  to  me  all  unworthy,  may  it  soon  be  changed  into 
that  friendship  which  I  hope  I  may  deserve.  No  passion 
preys  on  my  heart.  I  would  look  with  perfect  joy  on  him 
and  his  wife  walking  together  into  this  room,  this  very 
hour.  I  do  not  forget  wh^  and  what  I  am. — I  do  not  . 
love  your  son, — believe  me  that  I  do  not;  for, had  1  done 
so,  I  must  have  forgotten  all  my  past  life, — my  present 
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doties,  and  thoaglit  not  at  all  on  the  nncertain  fatare  that 
may  he  awaiting  me ; — ray  conseience  tells  me  I  have  had 
far  other  thooghts,  and  I  will  leave  this  house  in  peace  of 
mind,  hut,  oh,  sure  enough  1 — ^with  a  sad  and  a  heavy 
heart,  for  never  were  there  such  frieods  as  I  have  had. 
God  bless  yon  all  for  ever  and  ever."  Miss  Wedderbome 
wept  upon  her  bosom ;  and  the  old  lady  herself  was  greatp 
ly  affected.  **  Where  mnst  I  go  ?"  No  one  answered, 
and  Margaret  continued,  ''  If  no  plan  occurs  to  you. 
Madam,  I  will  mention  one^-fcur  I  have  for  a  fortnight 
past  been  thinking  of  little  else.  I  have — at  least  I  had 
two  or  three  years  ago*-a  grand-uncle  living  near  the 
head  of  Clydesdale,  in  the  parish  where  both  my  father 
and  mother  were  born.  No  intercourse  that  ever  I  re- 
member took  place  between  him  and  them  ;  but,  if  he  is 
still  alive,  perhaps  he  will  receive  me  into  his  house — if 
not,  others  may.  The  clergyman  who*  married  my  par 
rents  is  also  alive ;  and  my  grandfather  was  a  surgeon, 
well  known  and  respected  over  all  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try—-there  most  be  some  who  will  show  kindness  to  me 
on  his  account,  and  also  on  my  grandmother's.  During 
the  life  of  my  parents.  I  never  tlK»aght  of  any  body  they 
did  not  think  of— andi  believe  they  were  not  on  friendly 
terms  with  those  I  allude  to ;  but,  notwithstanding,  I  have 
no  fears.  I  will  go  there,  and  find  a  dwelling  somewhere 
among  honest  people.  I  will  work  for  my  bread,  as  I 
have  often  done ;  and  with  letters  from  you  in  favor  of 
my  character,  none  will  doubt  that  I  am  respectable.  I 
am  willing  to  go  to-morrow — I  will  go  on  foot — your  son 
will  never  come  to  know  where  I  am  till  there  is  no 
longer  need  of  concealment — and  there  I  may  perhaps 
find  a  place  to  live  happily  all  my  days?" 

Margaret  spoke  with  simplicity  and  fervor ;  and  wheth> 
er  her  plan  was  judicious  and  reasonable  or^ot,  it  at  leist 
seemed  to  be  so  to  Mrs.  Wedderburne.  Her  son  was 
now  on  a  visit  for  a  few  days  to  a  friend  in  Berwickshire, 
having  gone  away  purposely  till  Margaret  should  recover 
her  tranquillity,  and  beliei^pg  that  she  was  in  reality  en* 
gaged  to  him  for  life.  It  was  therefore  fixed  that  Mar- 
garet Lyndsay  should,  before  his  return,  set  ont  on  her 
pilgrimage. 
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CHAPTEK   XXIX. 

At  sunrise,  od  a  still  niidsammer  morniiig,  Margaret 
Lyndsaj  left  the  hoose  in  which  she  had  so  loag  beeo 
happy  ;  and  as  she  gently  shut  the  door  behind  her,  she 
felt  excluded  from  that  kind  and  gracious  guardianshap  of 
her  forlorn  and  orphan  estate.  But  no  faults  of  her  own 
had  caused  the  loss ;  and  her  departure  was  not  in  ang^, 
but  in  sorrow.  Although  forced  to  leave  their  roof,  it 
was  not  in  disgrace  and  desertion ;  and  much  as  she  had 
been  before  beloved  and  esteemed  by  her  protectors,  her 
character  now  appeiu'ed  to  them  both  in  all  its  native 
nobleness  and  purity,  and  they  resolved  to  reward  her 
willing  sacrifice  by  a  life-long  friendship.  Prudence,  pro- 
priety, and  perhaps  pride  made  it  necessary,  for  the  pre- 
sent, that  Margaret  should  become  a  seeming  outcast,  and 
a  wand^er  on  an  uncertain  pilgrimage.  But  more  than 
good  wishes  went  with  her ;  for  her  friends  made  her  per- 
fectly independent  of  all  charity  ;  and  she  knew  to  whom 
to  apply  for  advice  and  succor  in  any  difficulties  that 
might  be  met  with  on  this  adventurous  commencement  of 
a  new  life.  Therefore  the  young  pilgrim,  although  sad, 
was  neither  downcast  nor  dismayed ;  the  few  tears  that 
trickled  down  her  cheeks  did  not  impair  the  cheerful  ex- 
pression of  her  beauty ;  she  had  dressed  herself  with  her 
usual  neatness  and  graceful  simplicity  as  if  going  only  to 
take  a  walk  with  the  children  she  so  dearly  loved ;  but 
she  was  herself  the  orphan  child  of  poor  and  humble  pa- 
rents, so  she  had  taken  her  small  bundle  in  her  hand,  and 
giving  the  last  hurried  look  to  the  windows  of  the  room 
where  Harriet  and  Frances  were  sleeping,  she  cheered 
up  her  own  heart,  and  began  her  journey  along  the  beau- 
tiful elm-walk  of  the  Meadows,  now  hushed  and  fragrant 
and  fresh  in  the  dewy  dawn.  The  birds  were  rejoicing 
in  a  low  thick  warble,  and  she,  too,  rejoiced ;  for  hers 
was  the  strength  of  a  soul  void  of  offence  to  God  and  man, 
and  happiness  came  suddenly  upon  her,  and  drove  out  all 
anxiety  and  eorrow  from  her  fair  bosom. 
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On  reaching  the  end  of  the  Walk,  to  heir  glad  surprise, 
Miss  Wedderburne  stood  before  her  with  a  smile,  and 
said,  "  I  must  see  you  safe,  at  least  half  of  your  journey, 
my  dear  Margaret,  fie  happy  !"  But  she  saw  the  beam- 
ing face  of  the  innocent  creature,  and  felt  that  she  needed 
no  encouragement  A  chaise  was  standing  near — ^they 
went  into  it — and  in  a  few  minutes  Edinburgh,  and  all  its 
suburbs,  were  left  out  of  sight. 

Margaret^  elated  by  the  thoughtful  affection  of  her 
friend,  enjoyed  the  journey  almost  as  much  as  if  they  had 
been  wheeling  away  to  some  delightful  residence  in  the 
country,  where  all  was  prepared  for  them,  smiling  faces, 
welcoming  hands,  and  pleasant  occupation.  It  was  a 
strong,  bright,  bold  sunshine,  able  to  make  barrenness 
beautiful,  and  all  the  common  weeds  by  the  way-side 
splendid  as  garden  flowers.  Miles  were  but  minutes  to 
the  glad  Orphan ;  and  the  hour  came  too  soon,  when,  at 
a  small  way-side  inn,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Edinburgh, 
the  chaise  stopped,  and  she  had  to  part  with  her  protec- 
tress. **  I  will  not  detain  you,  Margaret.  I  shall  be  back 
to  George's  Square  by  ten  o'clock.  Go  your  ways,  my 
dear  friend,  and  God  be  with  you.  You  will  remember 
all  that  myself  and  my  mother  have  said.''  They  kissed 
each  other — Margaret  with  a  humble  and  grateful  heart 
— a  few  tears  were  soon  dried  up—  and  the  fearless  girl 
pursued  her  solitary  way  along  a  wide  moor. 

It  was  one  of  the  perfect  days  of  July,  when  Nature  is 
felt  to  be  within  the  very  heart  of  the  year,  and  when 
there  seems  never  to  have  been  such  a  thing  as  winter  or 
decay.  The  blue  heavens  ^ere  steadfast  with  their  mar- 
bled clouds,  and  all  the  fair  and  gorgeous  array  of  perish- 
able vapors  seemed  then  as  if  they  were  everlasting.  A 
general  murmur  of  bliss  prevailed,  and  it  accompanied 
the  solitary  girl,  as  she  walked  albng  the  houseless  moor. 
Every  moment  there  was  something  that  delighted  her — 
the  green  lizard,  as  it  glided  through  the  rustling  tall 
grass  by  the  way-side ,-r*the  lapwing,  now  less  wily  that 
its  young  were  fledged,  walking  along  the  lea-fields  with 
its  graceful  crest, — the  large  yellow-circled  ground-bees, 
booming  by  in  their  joyful  md'ustry, — jhe  dragon  fly,  with 
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his  shivering  wings  shooting  in  eccentric  flight,  almost 
like  a  bird  of  prey, — the  bleating  of  lambs  on  the  sunny 
knowes — or  the  deep  cooing  of  the  cushat-dove,  some- 
what afar  off  in  his  lonesome  wood. 

**  Will  you  remember  a  puir  auld  lame  blind  sailor  f 
By  your  footsteps  I  think  you  are  a  woman,  and  a  yonng 
ane."  Looking  up,  Margaret  saw  a  grey-headed  man, 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  led  by  a  little  dog  in  a  string. 
The  thought  of  her  brother  and  of  sweet  Harry  Needham 
suddenly  smote  her  heart.  This  was  the  end  of  a  sea 
life.  "  Yes,  my  poor  old  man,  here  is  a  shilling  for  you. 
— Is  that  enough  V* — "  God  reward  you,  my  bonny  bairn. 
It  will  make  me  happy  for  several  days.  Aye— aye — God 
will  reward  you,  sure  eneuch.  Is*e  warrant  you're  a  leddy 
taking  a  bit  walk  this  fine  warm  morning.  Perhaps  my 
doggie  will  lead  me  up  the  avenue,  and  I  may  fin'  my  way 
down  to  the  kitchen,  and  get  a  drink  o'  beer.  Ye  see* 
there's  nae  satisfying  beggar  bodies.  But  water's  unca 
wersh,  and  does  na  sloken  weel,  it's  sae  het  a'  through 
this  month;" — and  so  saying,  the  old  lame  broken-dowir 
blind  beggar  laughed  till  his  furrowed  flEice  was  bright. 
'M  am  no  leddy,  my  honest  friend  ;  but  there's  anoSier 
sixpence,  and  it  will  buy  you  a  good  draught  of  beer,  and 
a  Wt  cheese  and  bread  likewise." — **  Nae  leddy,  say  you  f 
I  wush  that  I  could  just  see  for  a  single  minute,  to  ken 
if  you're  no  cheating  me.  Wud  you  like  to  hear  a  sangt" 
— Margaret  said  she  had  not  time  to  w^it — and  the  old 
man,  making  a  bow,  wished  her  a  good  husband,  Pompey 
tugged  at  the  string — and  away  hobbled  the  veteran  on 
his  wooden  limb,  singing  like  a  tiger, 

Twas  in  the  good  ship  Rover 

I  sail'd  the  world  around. 
And  for  three  years  and  over 

I  ne'er  touch'd  British  ground'. 

Margaret  felt,  as  she  looked  behind,  and  saw  the  oltf 
sailor  waving  his  hat  in  farewell,  that  happiness  was  a* 
strange  thing  in  this  life.  Why  was  she  herself  so  hap- 
py t  Father — mother — sisters — all  dead — dead,  too,  Harry 
Needham — her  brother,  perhaps,  never  more  to  return, — 
14 
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kendf  forced  to  leave  her  home — and  going,  she  knev 
AoC  well  whither,  perhaps  to  meet  rebaff  and  rebuke,  and 
to  be  sent  out  of  the  door  like  an  unauthorized  intruder 
or  an  impostor.  She  knew  all  this*— and,  sitting  down 
for  a  little  while  on  the  low  turf-wall  of  a  little  enclosure 
in  the  moor,  she  tried  to  persuade  herself  that  it  was 
keastleas  fio  be  happy — and  that  she  ought  to  be  sad  and 
sorrowful  in  memorj  of  the  beloved  dead.  Bnt  con* 
science  whispered  away  all  such  idle  misgivings,  antf 

Sarded  her  pure  spiritual  happiness.  Not  even  could 
I  remembrance  of  all  the  funerals  she  had  seen  pre- 
^red,  one  by  one^  within  little  more  than  a  single  year,. 
distieas  her  innocent  soul.  Her  Bible,  too,  was  in  the 
handle  she  carried  in  her  hand.  There,  in  the  silence  of 
that  sweet  solitary  spot^  she  took  it  out,  and  read  two  or 
three  chapters  of  the  New  Testament.  As  she  again  shut 
the  clasps,  and  lifted  up  her  eyes,  how  soothingly  beau- 
tiful the  ^een  knolls,  with  their  little  groups  of  lambs 
asleej^  or  in  play  f  And,  as  she  looked  to  heaven,  how 
steeped  in  mercy  seemed  the  blue  depths  of  the  wide 
smiling  sky  I  She  rose  with  an  expanding  heart,  and 
walked  09  along  the  dreary  dusty  rosul,  as  if  it  had  been 
tiie  soft  margin  of  a  murmuring  rivulet.  "  My  unde 
muBt  be  glad  to  see  me — no  fear  of  that— Blood,  as  the 
Mod  old  homely  proverb  says,  is  warmer  than  water ;  and 
1  wilt  tove  him,  be  he  whaV  he  may." 

The  highways  are  trodden  by  a  perpetual  pilgrimage. 
Margaret  overtook  an  elderly  woman  who  walked  feebly, 
but  at  the  same  time  with  that  quiet  air  of  resolution  that 
shows  a  deep  purpose  in  the  heart.  They  greeted  each 
other  ;  and  that  which  was  alone  in  the  thoughts  of  the 
aged  traveller  soon  came  to  utterance.  *'  I'm  gaun  to  see 
my  son,  Thomas,  who  has  met  wi'  a  sair  accident  in 
blasting  a  rock  wi'  gun-pouther.  They  are  feared*  he'll 
lose  his  sight,  and  he's  a'  shattered  baith  in  body  and  in 
limb-  He's  may-be  dead^  now  that  I  am  telling  you 
about  him.  If  sae,  it's  a  decree-r-and  we  maun  a'  sub- 
wiX***  Margaret  told  something,  too,  of  her  story ;  and 
i^  about  half  an  hour  they  came  to  the  cottage  by  the 
roadside  where  the  wounded  ma9  was  lying.      *'  I'm 
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firichted  to  gang  in,  lest  Thomas  be  dead/'  said  the  moth* 
er.  *'  I  am  getting  sick."  Margaret  took  her  kindly  bf 
the  arm,  and  went  with  her  into  the  house,  where  sh^ 
liad  the  satisfaction  to  see  a  mother  and  a  wife  both  per- 
fectly happy.  The  poor  man  was  in  a  fair  way  of  recor* 
ery,  and  although  his  face  was  scorched,  his  eyesight  wM 
not  impaired.  **  Wall  yon  stay  and  tak  yoar  dinner  wf 
<18,  Ma'am/'  said  the  gude  wife,  "  gin  you  can  put  np  wi* 
«ie  like  as  we  hae  ?  for,  although  you  be  on  your,  feet, 
wi'  a  bundle  aneth  your  arm,  Vm  sair  mista'en,  gin  you-rt 
no  a  leddy  when^  you're  at.  hame.  I'm  sure  your  fathei^s 
at  the  least  a  nninster." — This  was  twice  Margaret  Ka4 
l)een taken  for  a  ^Meddy"  during  her  humble  journey: 
and  no  wonder,  for  steps  of  more  natural  grace  had  nefer 
touched  a  Persian  carpet  on  the  floor  of  a  rich  man's 
house,  nor  had  pearls  ever  adorned  a  brighter  profbsioA 
of  auburn  hair,  nor  jewels  ever  sparkled  above  a  forehead 
of  purer  snow.  She  took  a  drink  of  milk  and  a  bit  of 
oatmeal  cake,  with  a  smiling  face,  and  wishing  quielt 
and  complete  recovery  to  the  gudeman,  left  the  httt^ 
among  many  kind  words,  and  pursued  her  journey. 

She  had  passed,  almost  without  observing  it«  the  sditA- 
tj  village  of  Garnwath, — the  cod,  placid  afternoon  was 
BOW  pretty  far  advanced,  and  the  scenery  was  every  minute 
becoming  more  beautifbl.  A  new  country  was  graduallf 
opening  upon  her,  and  cultivation,  wherever  the  ground 
admitted  ef  it,  was  either  complete  or  extending.  Thick 
liedge-rows  with  here  and  there  a  tall  tree,  groves,  a  gen- 
tleman's seat,  farm-houses,  wkh  comfortable  corn-staefca, 
made  a  pleasant  contrast  to  €be  dull  tracts  Margaret  Lj^nd- 
flay  had  passed  through ;  and  she  began  to  think  ber  un- 
cle's dwelling  must  be  a  sweet  one,  if  it  were  any  where 
tiear  the  banks  of  the  bonny  burn  that  now  ciftue  wimpliog 
by,  ^nd  conducted  her  through  rich  holms  and  meadows. 
"  Come  here,  my  lassie,"  cried  a  cheerful  voice,  **  and  gie 
«s  a^  the  news  frae  the  East."  A  loud  laugh  succeeded  ; 
and  Margaret  saw,  below  the  shadow  of  a  huge  plane-tree, 
a  party  of  hay-makers,  who  were  enjoying  themselves  a^ 
tcr  their  day's  work.  They  were  only  a  few  yards  off  the 
road  ;  and  she  cheerfully  entered  the  gate,  and  stood  be- 
fdde  the  partjL  ^  « 
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All  noisy  mirth  ceased  in  a  moment  before  the  smile  of 
the  beantifol  stranger.  "  Nae  offence,  Ma'am,  I  hope/' 
said  the  same  voice  that  called  to  her  passing  by, — ''We're 
a  heartsome,  but  dinna  want  to  be  unceevil. — Will  yoa 
sit  down  and  rest  yon  1 "  Margaret,  remembering  hay- 
time  at  Braehead,  when  she  used,  half  in  work,  half  in 
pastime,  to  join  the  merry  band  of  rakers,  sat  down  cheer- 
foUy  on  one  of  the  wreathed '  roots  of  the  old  over-shad* 
owing  tree,  and  taking  the  proffered  milk-bowl  into  her 
hand,  drank  to  all  their  healths,  with  a  sweet  smile,  that 
made  them  at  once  her  friends.  Several  maidens  like 
herself  were  resting  on  the  grass — children — young  men 
—and  a  patriarchal  figure,  with  a  head  as  white  as  snow. 
The  weariness  of  a  hot  day's  work  was  on  the  reclining 
group  enlivened  by  the  pleasant  feeling  that  the  sweet 
smelling  meadow  hay  was  all  put  into  little  ricks,  safe 
against  change  of  weather,  and  that  the  following  morn 
was  Sabbath.  The  mirth  and  jests  of  the  sunny  working* 
honrs  were  almost  over,  and  the  hearts  of  the  laborers 
were  beginning  to  turn  towards  home,  and  their  lowly 
beds.  At  such  a  time,  the  spirit  of  a  thoughtful  human- 
ity was  easily  awakened ;  and  the  old  man  respectfully 
and  kindly  said  to  Mi^rgaret — ''  You  are  a  stranger,  I 
think,  in  these  parts. — The  sun  is  fast  westering. — Have 
you  far  to  go  ? " — "  I  am  going  to  Daniel  Craig's,  at 
Nether-Place. — How  far  am  I  from  it  ?  "  The  old  man 
told  her,  "  that  Nether-Place  was  distant  about  three  miles 
— and  tixat  she  had  only  to  follow  the  Burn.  Ye'll  come 
first  to  an  auld  tower,  syne  a  bare-looking  house,  with  a 
bit  bourtree-bush ;  and  then,  about  a  mile  ayont,  is  Nether- 
Place,  a'  covered  wi'  trees,  where  yjou'll  hear  the  sound 
of  ti  thousand  craws,  for  the  branches  are  black  wi'  their 
ftests.  But,^o  you  ken  Daniel  Craig  ? — Excuse  me  for 
asking;  but  he's  an  auld  man  like  mysel',  and  does  na see 
very  many  company." — "  My  mother  was  his  niece,  and  I 
am  going,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  to  pay  him  a  visit." 
The  old  man  rose  up  from  the  grass,  and  going  up  to 
Margaret,  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  affectionately  said, 
"Your  name  will  be  Lyndsay?  Aye,  aye,  you're  Alice 
Craig's  ain  bairn,    (iod  bless  ye,  my  bonny  lassie.     Out 
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o^  sight,  oat  o'  miDd,  is  a  sad,  bat  a  trae  sayings  in  Ibis 
warld.  Are  yoar  parents  living  or  dead? — "They  9tt 
both  dead — ^I  am  thus  far  on  my  wi^y  to  see  if  ray  pas^ 
ancle  will  acknowledge  me.^^ — "If  he  disna,  I  wiii,  mid 
the  old  man.  "  I  was  at  the  funerals  baith  &  Gilbert 
Craig  and  Adam  Lyndsay  —  your  grandfathers— about 
twenty  years  syne — and  I  ken  the  family  face  weel-^bnl 
not  a  single  aae  among  a'  the  Craigs  or  Lyndsay^s  either, 
bad  ever  so  bonny  a  countenance  as  thy  ain — add  there's 
mony  a  ane  in  the  parish  will  think  the  same.  Daniel  Oraig 
is  no  a  bad  man-*-na,  na — bat  he's  a  kind  o'  miser — how- 
ever, I  manna  wrong  him — he'll  no  shut  the  door  against 
yoa — ^there's  no  ane  in  the  three  parishes  roun'  that  wad 
na  open  it  to  siccan  a  ane  coming  at  the  gloaming*,  and 
aiding  a  lodging  for  the  night."  Margaret's  heart  was 
^ad  when  she  found  herself  unexpectedly  in  the  midst  of 
friends ;  and  she  willingly  promised  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Haagh  in  a  day  or  two,  the  name  of  the  farm  where  her 
new  found  friend  lived,  and  whose  low-thatched  roof  she 
jiaw  a  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  np  the  burn,  on  the 
side  of  a  brae  that  bounded  the  beautiful  little  prospect. 
"  We'll  likely  see  you.  Miss  Lyndsay,  at  the  kirk  the 
morn.  Aye,  weel  I  ken  the  pew  where  your  mother 
sat,  and  a'  her  folk  for  many  long  years."  "  Call  me 
Margaret  Lyndsay,  when  next  we  meet,  for  I  like  that 
name  best,  and  it  is  most  ^ting  for  me.  Good  night,  ani 
God  be  with  you  all."  They  all  stood  up,  and  uttered 
kind  words  at  her  departure. 

•**  Her  heart  rejoiced  In  Nature's  joy  7* 

as  in  the  dewy  stillness  of  evening  she  felt  carried  on 
along  the  soft  green  banks  of  the  bum,  by  the  pleasant 
continuance  of  the  liquid  murmur.  The  pure  birealh  of 
the  air  coming  down  the  vale  met  her  face  with  a  refresh- 
ing coolness,  and  the  iFelvet  herbage  gave  new  elasticity  to 
her  wearied  feet,  that  felt  a  sweet  relief  from  the  solfry 
dustiness  of  the  hard  highway.  She  soon  passed  by  the 
little  solitary  Tower  or  Keep,  and  then  the  Hut,  with  its 

booftree^Mish    It  seemed  as  if  she  had  not  walked  above 
j4» 
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a  few  miles  all  the  day  long,  and  she  cared  not  if  Nether-' 
Place  were  mnch  more  remote,  and  not  to  be  reached  be- 
fore the  set  of  sun.  '*  About  this  time  will  my  sweet 
Harriet  and  Frances  be  preparing  for  their  beds,  and  1 
hope,  yes,  well  I  know,  that  at  their  prayers  they  will  be 
aorry  that  they  have  lost  Margaret  Lyndsay/'  At  that 
thought  her  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  but  now  she  heard, 
in  the  wide  stillness  of  deepening  twilight,  the  faint  sound 
of  the  Rookery  composing  itself  to  rest,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  was  at  Nether-Place. 

With  a  beating  heart,  she  stopped  for  a  little  while  at  the 
month  of  the  avenue,  or  lane,  that  seemed  to  lead  up  to 
the  house.  It  was  mnch  overgrown  with  grass,  and  there 
were  but  few  marks  of  wheels  ;  the  hedges  on  each  side 
were  thick  and  green,  but  undipped,  and  with  frequent 
gaps ;  something  melancholy  lay  over  all  about ;  and  the 
place  had  the  air  of  being  uninhabited.  But  still  it  was 
beautiful,  for  it  was  bathed  in  the  dews  of  a  rich  midsum- 
mer gloaming,  and  the  clover  filled  the  air  with  fragrance 
that  revived  the  heart  of  the  solitary  orphan,  as  she  stood, 
for  a  few  minutes,  irresolute  and  apprehensive  of  an  un- 
Jliu]]  reception. 

At  last  she  found  heart,  and  the  door  of  the  house  being 
-open,  Margaret  walked  in,  and  stood  on  the  floor  of  the 
wide  low-roofed  kitchen.  An  old  man  was  sitting,  as  if 
half  asleep,  in  a  high-backed  arm-chair,  by  the  side  of 
the  chimney.  Before  she  had  time  or  courage  to  speak, 
her  shadow  fell  upon  his  eyes,  and  he  looked  towards  her 
with  strong  visible  surprise,  and,  as  she  thought,  with 
slight  displeasure.  "  Ye  hae  got  off  your  road,  I'm  think- 
ing, young  woman ;  what  seek  you  here  t "  Margaret 
asked  respectfully  if  she  might  sit  down.  "  Aye,  aye,  ye 
may  sit  down,  but  we  keep  no  refreshment  here — this  is  no 
a  public-house.  There's  ane  a  mile  west  in  the  Clachan." 
The  old  man  kept  looking  upon  her,  and  with  a  counte- 
nanced somewhat  relaxed  from  its  inhospitable  austerity. 
Her  appearance  did  not  work  as  a  charm  or  a  spell,  for 
•she  was  no  enchantress  in  a  fairy  tale ;  but  the  tone  of  her 
voice,  so  sweet  and  gentle,  the  serenity  of  her  face,  and 
4he  meekness  of  her  manner,  as  she  took  her  seat  upon  a 
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Stool  not  far  from  the  door,  had  an  effect  upon  old  Daniel 
Craifir,  and  he  bade  her  come  forward,  and  take  a  chair 
"  farther  ben  the  house.'' 

*'  I  am  an  orphan,  and  have  perhaps  but  little  claim  upon 
yon,  but  I  have  ventured  to  come  here — my  name  is  Marga^* 
ret  Lyndsay,  and  my  mother's  name  was  Alice  Craig/' 
The  old  man  moved  upon  his  chair,  as  if  a  blow  had 
struck  him,  and  looked  long  and  earnestly  into  her  face. 
Her  features  confirmed  her  words.  Her  countenance  pos* 
sessed  that  strong  power  over  him  that  goes  down  myste* 
riously  through  the  generations  of  perishable  man,  con- 
necting love  with  likeness,  so  that  the  child  in  jts  cradle 
may  be  smiling  almost  with  the  self-same  expression  that 
belonged  to  some  one  of  its  forefathers  mouldered  into 
ashes  many  hundred  years  ago.  **  Nae  doubt,  nae  doubt, 
ye  are  the  daughter  o*  Walter  Lyndsay  and  Alice  Craig. 
Never  were  two  faces  mair  unlike  than  theirs,  yet  yours 
is  like  them  baith.  Margaret — that  is  your  name — 1  give 
you  my  blessing.  Hae  you  walked  far  ?  Mysie's  doun 
at  the  Rashy-riggs  wi'  milk  to  the  calf,  but  will  be  in 
belyve.  Come,  my  bonny  bairn,  take  a  shake  o'  your 
uncle's  hand. 

Margaret  told,  in  a  few  words,  the  principal  events  of 
the  last  three  years  as  far  as  she  could,  and  the  old  man, 
to  whom  they  had  been  almost  all  unknown,  heard  her 
story  with  attention,  but  said  little  or  nothing.  Mean- 
while Mysie  came  in — an  elderly,  hard-featured  woman, 
but  with  an  expression  of  homely  kindness,  that  made  her 
dark  face  not  unpleasant  She  was  the  only  servant,  and 
after  the  first  surprise,  did  quietly  what  she  was  bid,  and 
set  out  the  evening  meal.  While  Daniel  Craig  closed  his 
eyes,  and  lifted  up  his  hands  to  bless  it,  Margaret  could 
not  but  think  the  grey-headed  man,  in  spite  of  the  char- 
acter she  had  casually  heard  of  him,  must  have  a  heart 
that  might  incline  towards  her,  and  she  partook  cheer- 
fully of  what  was  set  before  her,  and  with  a  good  appe- 
tite afler  her  long  journey.  When  supper  was  over,  Dan- 
iel told  the  servant,  who  had  ate  at  the  same  board,  to  get 
ready  the  bed  for  the  young  woman, — "  for  my  niece, 
Margaret   Lyndsay."      Mysie   held  up  her  hands  with 
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pleasure.  "  The  dochter  o'  Elspy  Craig,  as  I  am  a  sin- 
ner !  Fair  fa'  joar  bonny  face — I'll  mak  the  bed  soft  and 
sweet,  if  feathers  and  thyme  sprigs  will  do't/'  and  farfh- 
with  set  about  her  business. 

Margaret  felt  herself  an  inmate  of  her  uncle's  house, 
and  her  heart  began  already  to  warm  towards  the  M 
grey-headed  solitary  man.  His  manner  exhibited,  as  she 
thought,  a  mixture  of  curiosity  and  kindness ;  but  she  did 
not  disturb  his  taciturnity,  and  only  returned  immediate 
and  satisfactory  answers  to  his  few  short  and  abrupt 
questions.  He  evidently  was  thinking  over  the  partico- 
lars  which  she  had  given  him  of  her  life  at  Braehead,  and 
in  the  lane ;  and  she  did  not  allow  herself  to  fear,  but 
that,  in  a  day  or  two,  if  he  permitted  her  to  stay,  she 
would  be  able  to  awaken  in  his  heart  a  natural  interest  in 
her  behalf  Hope  was  a  guest  that  never  left  her  bosom 
—  and  she  rejoiced  when,  on  the  return  of  the  old  domes- 
tic from  the  bed-room,  her  uncle  requested  her  to  read 
aloud  a  chapter  of  the  Bible.  She  did  so, — and  the  M 
man  took  the  book  out  of  her  hand  with  evident  sati» 
faction,  and,  fastening  the  clasp,  laid  it  by  in  the  little 
cupboard  in  the  wall  near  his  chair,  and  wished  her  good 
night. 

Mysie  conducted  her  into  the  bed-room,  where  every 
thing  was  neat  and  superior,  indeed,  to  the  ordinary  ao* 
commodation  of  a  farm-house  '*  Ye  need  na  fear,  for 
feather-bed  and  sheets  are  a'  as  dry  as  last  year's  hay  in 
the  stack.  I  keep  a'  things  in  the  house  weel  aired,  for 
damp's  a  great  disaster.  But,  for  a'  that,  sleepin'  breath 
has  na  been  drawn  in  that  bed  these  saxteen  year  I" 
Margaret  thanked  her  for  the  trouble  she  had  taken,  and 
soon  laid  down  her  limbs  in  grateful  rest.  A  thin  calico 
curtain  was  before  the  low  window ;  but  the  still  serene 
radiance  of  a  midsummer  night  glimmered  on  the  floor. 
All  was  silent-^and  in  a  few  minutes  Margaret  Lyndsay 
was  asleep. 
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The  strong  light  of  the  rejoicing  sun  awoke  Margaret 
from  deep  and  dreamless  sleep,  and  she  heard  a  footstep 
now  and  then  moving  along  the  earthen  floor  of  the  kitch- 
en, in  the  few  necessary  occupations  of  a  Sabbath  morning. 
She  did  not  wait  to  be  aroused  —  but  soon  left  her  bed- 
room, and  walked  out  among  the  dews,  now  melting  away 
on  the  ground  and  trees.  She  saw  that  Nether-Place  was, 
indeed,  a  pleasant  dwelling — and  many  of  the  tender  and 
happy  remembrances,  which  her  heart  still  cherished, 
faithfully  and  sacredly,  of  sweet  Braehead,  now  came  upon 
her,  as  she  looked  up  to  the  gorgeous  grove  of  sycamores, 
that  shadowed  and  sheltered  the  house.  To  her  surprise 
and  delight,  she  beheld  the  smooth  waters  of  the  very 
burn  she  had  walked  along  the  evenitig  before,  gliding  by 
within  a  hundred  yards — for  they  had  taken  a  sudden  turn 
on  meeting  a  line  of  low  hillocks,  and  inclosed  the  farm- 
house, in  a  kind  of  small,  green  and^  wooded  peninsula. 
A  bridge  was  seen  beyond  a  large  meadow-field  —  and, 
about  a  mile  off,  Margaret  observed  a  spire,  that  arose 
from  among  a  cluster  of  honses  on  a  hill-side.  That 
she  rightly  conjectured  .to  be  the  parish  church  and  village 
of  Casterton.  A  soft  undulating  line  of  green  summits 
went  along  the  horizon  in  their  pastoral  beauty ;  and,  al- 
together, near  and  far,  Margaret  had  never,  in  her  small 
experience,  beheld  any  scene  so  placid,  so  cheerful,  and 
80  seeming  to  be,  in  itself,  a  little  secluded  world.  "  Here," 
thought  she,  **  may  I  live,  if  my  uncle  will  permit  me, 
away  from  the  knowledge  of  all  my  friends  in  Edinburgh 
— and  here  can  1  give  disturbance  to  none  of  their  minds." 
All  was  still,  except  the  rookery  in  the  old  elm-trees,  that 
stood  but  the  distance  of  a  broomy  field  from  the  house ; 
and  that  monotonous  sound,  to  which  the  ear  soon  be- 
comes accustomed,  served  but  to  deepen  the  silence  of 
the  Sabbath. 

The  old  man  seemed  pleased  to  see  that  Margaret  was 
an  early  riser,  and  spoke  to  her  very  kindly  at  their  homely 
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breakfast  His  face,  as  well  as  that  of  his  domestic,  both 
wore  a  graver  expression  than  on  the  evening  before ;  and, 
in  an  hour  or  two,  all  three  were  ready  to  walk  to  church. 
They  proceeded  almost  silently  by  a  narrow  footpath, 
through  meadow,  lea,  hay  field,  plough!  and,  coppice,  and 
grove  —  and  sobn  reached  the  place  of  worship.  The 
congregation  began  to  collect  in  the  church-yard  —  some 
standing  in  little  groups,  and  others  sitting  down  in  the 
sunshine,  upon  the  grave-stones,  or  the  old  mossy  wall. 
The  bell  tinkled  clear  in  the  dry  atmosphere,  and  its  sound 
brought  together,  in  quickening  motion,  people  appear- 
ing over  the  braes,  and  rising  up  from  the  hollows.  A 
quiet  animation  prevailed — the  salutations  of  courtesy  par- 
look  of  the  spirit  of  religion;  and  the  composed  faces 
and  voices  of  all  spoke  of  that  common  sentiment  by 
which  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  united,  as  brethren  of 
mankind. 

Sitting  in  that  litCte  kirk,  surrounded  on  all  sides  with 
decent  people,  in  the  humbler  ranks  of  life — and,  h^re 
and  there,  in  larger  and  more  neatly  furnished  seats,  with 
the  families  of  the  few  neighboring  gentry,  Margaret 
Lyndsay  felt  herself  in  a  new  situation  of  the  deepest  and 
most  sacred  interest;  and,  >vithout  any  feeling  of  idle 
curiosity,  she  could  not  but  look,  with  a  calm  delight, 
during  divine  service,  ove;  the  quiet  and  attentive  con- 
gregation. In  this  very  place  had  sat  her  humble  fore- 
>  fathers ;  and  the  sainted  spirit  of  her  mother  might  be 
looking  down  upon  her  who  was  now  brought  by  the 
changes  of  mortal  life  to  the  spot  of  her  own  nativity. 
With  a  grateful  spirit,  she  joined  in  the  **  voice  of  Psalms, 
the  simple  song  of  praise," — and,  before  service  closed, 
felt  herself  to  belong  to  the  same  parish  with  those  whom 
she  had  joined  so  fervently  in  the  worship  of  their  Crea- 
tor. Nor  was  she  unobserved  by  the  congregation — a 
new  face,  and  one  so  beautiful,  by  the  side  of  old  Daniel 
Craig !  Many  wondered  who  she  was ;  and  perhaps  a 
few,  one  or  two  elderly  persons  who  chanced  to  look  for 
a  while  on  the  features  of  the  stranger,  felt  her  resem- 
blance to  some  face  or  other  nearly  forgotten,  and  knew 
her  to  be  a  blood  relation  to  the  old  man  by  whose  side 
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she  sat  On  dismissal  of  the  coogregatioa,  there  was 
some  whispering  about  the  pretty  maiden  in  Daniel'a 
pew;  and  old  Thomas  Carstairs  of  the  Haugh,  who  ha4 
spoken  with  her  on  the  hay-field,  had  a  secret  to  com* 
municate,  and  soon  spread  from  seat  to  seat  the  rumor 
that  she  was  the  grand-daughter,  from  Edinburgh,  of  a 
man  whose  name  was  yet  kindly  remembered  in  th^  par* 
ish — Adam  Lyndsay.  A  few  of  the  friends  of  that  good 
and  useful  man  went  up  to  her  in  the  church-yard^  and 
introduced  themselves  to  her,  welcoming  her  to  the  parish, 
and  hoping  to  see  her  with  her  uncle  at  their  houses  when 
it  might  be  convenient.  Margaret  rejoiced  to  find  her- 
self quite  among  friends — a  deep  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of 
all  good  took  possession  of  her ;  and,  on  returning  to 
NeUier-Place,  it  had  all  the  appearance  of  being  her  home. 
Nothing,  to  be  sure,  could  be  more  different  than  it  was 
from  the  house  she  had  lefl  only  a  single  day  ago ;  but 
then  it  resembled  Braehead,  and  the  glad  soul  of  her 
very  childhood  awoke  within  her  as  she  sat  down  on  the 
old  wooden  chairs,  and  eyed  the  humble  hearth.  She 
bad  no  repinings ;  but  then  she  thought  with  tenderesi 
gratitude  on  her  benefactors,  and  blessed  them  in  their 
own  elegant  mansion,  and  brought  them  before  her  affec- 
tionate heart  in  every  hour  of  their  separate  employments. 
She  felt  assured,  too,  that  they  were  thinking  of  her ;  and 
hoped  that  one,  who  had  unfortunately  thought  of  her 
too  much,  might  soon  bring  his  mind  to  regard  her  only 
as  a  person  worthy  of  his  esteem,  and  who  had  sought  to 
deserve  it  by  voluntarily  relinquishing,  for  his  sake,  the 
home  where  she  had  so  long  been  happy. 

In  the  quiet  of  evening  the  old  man  took  her  with  him 
along  the  burn-side,  and  into  a  green  ewe-bught,  where 
they  sat  down  for  a  while  in  silence.  *'  Margaret  Lynd- 
say, your  mother  did  not  use  me  well.  I  was  her  uncle 
— and  yet,  on  her  father's  death,  she  never  asked  any 
kindness  of  me — and  she  married  without  ever  telling  me 
of  it.  It  is  true,  that  her  father  and  I  were  not  living  as 
brithers  should — but  whose  fault  was  that  ?  as  much  his 
as  mine.  Don't  greet,  my  bairn,  these  are  auld  stories — 
but  I  remember  them  as  gin  it  was  but  yesterday.''   Mar- 
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garet  was  weeping  in  a  strange  dream  of  her  mother's 
life,  before  she  herself  had  been  born.  She  remembered 
her  mother's  words  about  her  uncle,  and  it  seemed  now 
as  if  some  wrong  were  done  to  the  dead.  "  I  tell  jou 
not  to  greet,  Margaret,  your  mother  was  a  harmless  crea- 
ture ; — aye,  she  had  a  fine  nature  o'  her  ain ;  and  I  trust 
that  God  has  taken  her  to  his  mercy.  But  why  did  nei- 
ther she  nor  her  husband  ever  keep  up  ony  acquaintance 
wi'  me  ?  .  They  never  wrote  me  ae  single  word  even  when 
a  child  was  born  to  them,  for  they  thought  I  was  a  man 
without  a  human  heart ;  but  they  were  sair  mistaken — 
and  I  will  prove  that  they  were,  by  being  kind  to  their 
orphan  bairn."  These  words  alluded  to  things  of  which 
Margaret,  in  the  ignorance  and  simplicity  of  her  child- 
hood, had  known  nothing ;  but  the  tremulous  voice  and 
grey  head  of  the  old  man,  as  he  sat  uncovered  by  her  side 
in  that  quiet  and  lonely  place,  touched  her  heart  with  ex- 
treme tenderness  to  him,  and  she  expressed  her  gratitude 
in  a  few  words  that  went  to  her  uncle's  heart.  *'I  have 
nae  wife — nae  children — nae  friends,  I  may  say,  Mar- 
garet— nane  that  cares  for  me,  but  the  servant  in  the 
house,  ail  auld  friendless  body  like  myseF ;  but  if  you 
choose  to  bide  wi'  us,  you  are  mair  than  welcome,  for  I 
know  not  what  is  in  that  face  o'  thine ;  but  this  is  the 
pleasantest  day  that  has  come  to  me  these  last  thirty 
years." 

Margaret  was  now  requested  to  tell  her  uncle  more 
about  her  parents  and  herself,  and  she  complied  with  a 
full  heart.  She  went  back,  with  all  the  power  of  nature's 
eloquence,  to  the  history  of  her  young  years  at  Braehead 
— ^recounted  all  her  father's  miseries— her  mother's  sor- 
rows— and  her  own  trials.  All  the  while  she  spoke,  the 
tears  were  streaming  from  her  eye^,  and  her  sweet  bosom 
heaved  with  a  crowd  of  heavy  sighs.  The  old  man  sat 
silent ;  but  more  than  once  he  sobbed,  and  passed  his 
withered,  toil-worn  hands  across  his  forehead.  **  I  was 
not  to  blame,  Margaret.  How  was  I  to  blame  for  not 
assisting  yoii  all  in  your  poverty  ?  I  knew  it  not.  Wal- 
ter Lyndsay,  your  father,  was  a  proud  man.  Not  prond 
was  your  mother,  Alice  Craig,  but  a  womail  obeys  her 
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hasband,  nae  doubt ;  and  therefore  she  Hved  and  died  in 
poverty,  rather  than  tell  her  distress  to  her  father's  brith- 
er.  How  then  was  I  to  blame  ? '' — **  My  dear  uncle,  we 
wanted  nothing.  Our  afflictions  were  from  God — from 
disease,  and  frequent  deaths.  But  we  were  all  hitppj — 
all,  excq>t  my  beloved  father,  and  he  died  at  last  wilhn 
smile  upon  his  face,  for  I  kissed  htm  the  very  nftom«Mt 
he  died,  and  he  looked  as  if  he  felt  that  God  had  forgiven 
him.  Witii  them  M  now  is 'peace.  For  myself,  ywi 
have  promdsed  to  allow  me  to  remain  at  Nether-Place; 
and  I  will  woirk  for  my  maintenance,  for  I  never  hare  been* 
idle,  and  I  oui  support  myself." 

They  rose  up  together,  as  by  mutual  consent,  and  r»- 
tunied  to  the  house.  Before  the  iight  had  1^  far  died 
away,  Daniel  Graif  asked  Margaret  to  read  a  chapter  ill 
tbe  Bible,  as  she  had  done  the  night  before ;  and  when^ 
she  had  concluded,  he  said,  *'  I  never  heard  the  Scri]^ 
tures  so  weill  read  in  all  my  day»--did  you,  Mysiet" 
The  quiet  creature  looked  on  Margaret  with  a  smile  <of 
kindness  and  admiration,  and  said,  that  **  she  had  never 
understood  that  chapter  sae  weel  before,  although,  aiblint, 
she  had  read  it  a  hundred  times."*— '' Ye  ean  gang  to 
your  bed  without  Mysie  to  show  yon  the  way  to-night, 
i^f  good  niece-*-ye  are  one  of  the  family  now^^uid 
Net&r-Place  will  after  this  be  as  cheerfu'  a  house  as  in 
a'  the  parish.  But  perhaps  you'll  tire  o'  us,  Margaret^, 
and  wish  yourself  back  at  the  town  again,  with  these  fine- 
rich  people."  Margaret  seeing  the  old  man  in  a  happy 
mood,  did  not  even  vindicate  her  frknds  in  Edinburgh 
from  being  only  ''  fine  rich  people,"  but  bade  him  good 
night,  with  a  gentle  familiarity;  and  again,  upon  her 
knees,  returned  thanks  to  God  in  her  small  bed-room, 
lighted  only  by  the  full  risen  moon,  for  having  given  her 
such  a  place  of  rest  in  her  troubles. 


%& 
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CHAPTER   XXXI. 

Daniel  Cbjuo,  the  kird  of  Nether-Place,  had  for  many 
jears  borne,  in  his  native  parish,  one  of  the  moet  repui- 
•ive  of  all  characters^  that  of  a  miser ;  and  as  we  judge 
of  our  fellow-creatares  almost  entirely  by  their  life  and 
oonduct,  no  doabt  the  old  man  could  not  complain  of  be- 
ing so  esteemed.  He  was,  indeed,  a  miser ;  but  not  one 
whose  heart  and  soul  lay  with  his  hoard  alone,  in  selfish 
and  solitary  passion,  contented  with  the  fever  by  which 
K  was  agitated  and  devoured.  Too  true  it  was  that  the 
beggar  often  wlent  unrdieved  from  his  door,  and  that  he 
beheld  frequent  want  and  distress  among  his  neighbors 
around,  which  he  cared<  not  to  mitigate.  Yet  it  was  sel- 
dom that  extreme  old  age,  or  blindness,  or  decrepitude, 
or  a  wandering  mother  with  a  flock  of  starving  children, 
in  vain  appealed  to  his  heart.  Gruffly  and  capriciously 
he  gave  his  alms ;  and  always  as  if  he  parted  painfully 
with  his  own,  so  that  often  the  very  objects  of  his  charity, 
with  his  coin  in  their  palm,  could  with  difficulty  return  a 
Messing^  and  in  the  next  house  joined  the  sneer  against 
Daniel  Craig  the  miser.  He  was  in  all  things  scrupulously 
just,  and  his  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond,  so  that,  living 
as  he  did  among  poor  people,  to  whose  comfort  and  hap- 
piness regularity  in  payments  is  of  such  vital  importance, 
and  who,  if  they  get  justice,  will  rarely  need  generosity, 
his  character  at  times  was  regarded  with  respect,  and 
whenever  it  happened  to  be  the  subject  of  conversation, 
after  the  ordinary  spleen  and  spite  had  been  vented  against 
the  close-fisted  miser,  something  favorable  always  wound 
up  the  discourse,  and  it  was  admitted  that  the  old  man 
had  his  good  qualities,  notwithstanding  all  hb  avarice. 

There  were  a  good  many  farmers  in  the  parish,  who 
better  knew  Daniel's  character,  and  the  events  by  which 
it  had  been  produced.  A  few  of  them  felt  much  friend- 
ship and  regard  for  him,  not  unmixed  with  tenderness  and 
pity.  He  had  been  cruelly  disappointed,  after  he  had 
rather  passed  the  prime  of  manhood,  in  the  strongest 
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passion  of  the  human  heart;  and  had  seen  the  woma 
who  had  promised  to  be  his  wife  married  almost  to  his 
next-door  neighbor.  A  sullen  and  brooding  spirit  then 
settled  over  his  whole  character ;  he  secluded  himself 
from  life ;  and  he  who  had  formerly  been  a  man  of  cheer- 
ful and  social  habits,  now  spoke  to  no  one  but  upon  buBi- 
nessy  and  seldom  left  the  boundaries  of  his  farm.  He 
assumed  the  dress  and  appearance  of  an  ordinary  laborer, 
and  worked  in  his  fields,  like  a  slave  ef  the  soil,  from 
earliest  to  latest  twilight.  Years  passed  by,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  woman  who  had  deceived  him  grew  up  almost 
around  his  feet.  To  them  Daniel  was  always  kind,  when 
they  chanced  to  come  bird-nesting  along  his  hedges,  or 
to  take  a  short  cut  to  school  through  his  farm.  But, 
in  general,  he  appeared  to  be  what  he  was,  a  misanthrope, 
and,  in  process  of  time,  he  became  also,  no  doubt,  a 
miser. 

For  a  long  time  it  had  been  generally  thought  over  the 
parish,  that  Daniel  Craig  would  at  last  bequeath  all  his 
money  to  the  family  of  the  woman  who  had  so  grievously 
injured  him  ;  but  they  all  dropped  away,  one.  by  one,  in 
those  natural  diseases  that  insensibly  change  the  counte- 
nances in  the  litUe  country  kirk,  and  vary  the  look  of  the 
very  smallest  congregation  during  every  season  of  the 
year.  So  he  lived  apart  in  his  hard  working  retirement ; 
as  time  went  on,  there  were  fewer  and  fewer  wholnew 
any  thing  of  his  history ;  the  circumstances  which  made 
him  and  his  situation  interesting  ceased  to  be  remember- 
ed;  and  he  sustained  the  ignominy  of  a  character  which 
was  alien  to  his  original  'nature,  although  induced  upon 
it  by  the  operation  of  other  strong  disappointed  passions, 
which  in  him  had  been  ardent  and  strong.  Thus,  having 
lived  sparingly — abstemiously — niggardly  for  nearly  thir^ 
years,  and  having,  during  all  that  time,  watered  the  fur- 
rows of  his  farm  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  Daniel  Craig 
was  now  rich,  and  had  become  the  laird  of  this  beautiful 
little  property,  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  ara- 
ble and  meadow-land,  on  which  he  had  been  born  the 
tenant's  youngest  son. 

JSach  was  the  man  in  whose  house  Margaret  Lyndsay 
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had  become  an  iomate.  He  felt  that  he  had  one  foot  in 
the  grave,  for  he  was  upwards  of  threescore  and  tea  ; 
and  all  the  strong  affections  of  his  nature,  that  bad  so 
long  lain  dormant,  or.  yearned  in  solitary  hopeiessness 
towards  beings  long  mouldered  away  into  the  dust,  now 
voae  up,  not  passionately  and  disturbedly,  but  with-  slow 
and  steady  and  delightful  movements,  towards  the  beau- 
tiAil  orphan,  who  seemed  to  have  been  sent  by  Heaven, 
like  an  angel,  to  comfort  bis  latter  days.  Had  he  not 
also  shut  up  his  heart  against  her  mild  and  innocent 
mother  ?  But  the  old  man  wore  not  his  heart  away  now 
with  fruitless  regret  or  remorse.  Margaret  became  to 
him  even  as  his  own  daughter ;  and  he  called  her  by  that 
name,  with  a  tenderness  that  surprised  his  own  heart,  in 
which  he  had  not  supposed  such  a  capa^city  of  love  had 
yet  remained  inextinct  Margaret  looked  on  the  old,  grey* 
headed,  solitary  man,  with  that  pitiful  affection  which  she 
was  always  ready  to.  bestow  on  any  one  of  Qod^s  creatures 
who  seemed  to  require  it ;  but  here,  too,  there  were  many 
qualities  of  character  daily  revealed  to  her,  inlhemselves 
most  estimable ;  they  two  were  also  of'  the  same  blood ; 
and  weetly  blended>  with  all  those  fedings,  profoundest 
gratitude  in  the  orphan's,  heart,  wh^i  she  saw  the  roc^of 
hisj  house  over  her^  a  table  spread  and  a  bed  prepared  for 
her  by  one  who  bore  the  name. of  miser,  but  who,  in  a 
few  days,  looked  upcm  her  as  the  greatest  treasure  he  now 
possessed. 

The  heart  of  the  old  man,  that  had  for  many  years 
been  locked  up  almost  in  a  frost,  now  thawed,  and  dis- 
solved under  the  gracious  warmth  of  afifection.  Had  he 
striven  to  do  so,  he  could  not  have  resisted  the  power  of 
Margaret's  perpetual  smiles  ;  but,  instead  of  that,  he  was 
never  happy  when  she  was  out  of  the  room.  He  had 
found  suddenly,  when  no  such  hope  could  have  been  even 
dreamt  of  in  sleep,  a  new  object  of  natural  delight  to 
cheer  his  declining  age.  More  beautiful  was  Margaret 
Lynd say— r more  tender — more  cheerfully  sedate — more 
sincerely  loving  than  even  she  had  ever  been,  who  had 
left  his  bosom  in  her  falsehood,  and  carried  over  her  faith 
to  another  husband.     Age  had  stilled  all  that  passion  in 
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bis  soaly  age  and  the  grave.  But  every  maji  has  within 
him  the  feelings  of  a  father ;  and  here  was  a  daughter 
rising  up  before  him,  in  his  old  age — a  flower  seen,  for 
the  first  time,  in  its  perfect  beauty  ;  and  as  he  prayed  de* 
voutly  to  God,  long  to  bloom  unfading,  when  his  grey 
hairs  were  still  in  the  airless  cell  of  death.  This  strong 
natural  delight  visiting  him  at  lai^t  changed  his  whole 
character,  or  rather  restored  and  revived  it ;  so  that,  in  a 
month  or  two,  Daniel  Craig  was  seen  in  neighbors'  houses^ 
on  market  days,  and  even  at  a  fair,  with  a  countenance 
almost  as  much  enlivened  with  happiness  as  any  other  in 
the  merry  village. 

It  was  not  long  before  Margaret  Lyndsay  was  known) 
loved,  and  admired  over  the  little  parish.  Remembrances 
of  her  parents — and  also  of  her  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam  Lyndsay,  lingered  in  many 
houses,  and  made  her  at  once  a  friend  by  their  ingles. 
The  novelty,  too,  and  wonder  of  a  niece  of  whom  no  one 
had  known  any  thing,  coming  unexpectedly  to  the  house 
of  Daniel  Craig,  in  his  did  age,  and  manifestly  working 
such  a  change  upon  him,  made  quite  a  stir  all  aroun^ 
which  soon  subsided  into  a  general  sentiment  of  regard 
with  every  one  who  had  opportunities  of  seeing  her  beau- 
ty, sweetness,  and  worth.  "  Nae  doubt,"  thought  many, 
**  he  '11  make  her  heir  to  every  thing — nane  better  entitled 
— for  nane  leevin's  sae  sib  to  him.  And  Daniel  Craig 
canna  be  worth  less  than  thousands."  This  last  consid- 
eration disposed  the^heartspf  many  to  admire  and  respect 
her,  who  might  otherwise  have  been  slow  to  think  much 
of  any  thing  beyond  their  own  fire-sides ;  and,  without 
being  the  least  aware  of  it,  Margaret,  who  felt  herself  stili 
a  poor  Orphan,  was  now  looked  upon,  over  all  the  parish, 
as  a  rich  heiress. 

Daniel  Craig  had,  within  the  few  la^  years,  let  all  his 
property  of  Nether-Place  on  a  short  lease,  except  a  dozen 
acres.  He  needed  rei^  in  his  old  age-^for  few  had  worked 
hard  as  he  till  so  near  the  natural  period  of  human  life. 
Indolence  had  succeeded  activity— and  he  had  been  in 
the  custom  of  sitting  greatest  part  of  the  day  in  his  arm- 
chair, taking  a  walk  down  io  the  bum-side,  or,  in  the 
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evooing,  to  tlie  end  of  bis.  avemie  thai  joined  the  high- 
roadf  to  look,  with  wfk  aimless  cariosity,  but  faint  human 
interest*  on  the  unknown  and  nan^dess  travellers  passing 
bj.oi^tbeboainessof  life.  EvqrjF  thing  immediateily  about 
llether-]?lace  was  therefore  neglectedi  and  left  to  the 
silent  proqesses  of  Nature.  The  spot  inclosed  for  a  gar- 
den, and  which  once  had  been  a  very  beautiful  one^  was 
quite  overgrown  with  grass,  thai  wrapped  and  smothered 
the  gooseberry  and  currantrbushes,  and  reached  up  to  the 
lower  branches  of  the  fruit-trees,  which,  all  unpruned  as 
they  were,  still  continued  to  brighten,  with  their  purple 
or  golden  load,  every  autuVnn.  The  sun-dial  now  told 
only  a  few  of  the  hours — for  many  branches  had  stretched 
over  the  smooth  grass-plat  on  which  it  had  been  placed, 
and  intercepted  both  light  and  shade  from  the  moss- 
grown  horologe, 

Marjgaret  Lyndsay  ventured  to  propose  that  the  weeds 
should  be  killed. in  the  garden — that  the  rose-bushes^  that 
looked  with  a  thousand  Inrigbt  and  dewy  eyes  all  over  the 
solitary. inclqsure,  shQuld  be  laid  open  to  the  sun  and  the 
ain  "  As  for  the  honeysuckles,  they  always  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  clamber  up  to  the  light.  My  dear  uncle, 
let  us  employ  a  man  for  a  single  day,  and-  there  will  be  a 
beautiful  garden  in  the  evening  sun."  A  man  was  hired 
accordingly.  Old  Daniel  took  off  his  coat,  and  sfapwed 
that  he  could  handle  a  spade  still — and  Margaret  and  old 
Mysie  lent  their  aid,  with  hoe  and  rake,  on  the  scarce 
visible  walks  thai  had  once .  been  gravelled^— and  that 
soon  began  again  to  appear  in  straight  lines,  or. circles, 
marking  out  where  flower-beds  and  borders  had  flourished 
and  faded  in  the  Springs  and  Auti^mns  of  old.  The  good 
lyprk,  once  begun,  proceeded  prosperously ;  and  in  a  few 
weeks  Nether-Place  was  as  sweet  and  pretty  as  the  honey- 
moon cottage  of  a  young  we;dded  pair,  who  desire  in  their 
Ipye  to  be  surrounded  with  beauty. 

The  cheerful,  because  busy,  time  of  harvest  was  now 
at  hand  :  and  the  fields,  brown  and  yellow  one  morning, 
were  seen  on  the  next  overrun  by  the  jolly  reapers,  and 
on  the  day  afler  covered  with  the  tall  and  rich  stooks,  so 
pleasant. a  sight  to  the  farmer's  eye.     Daniel  Craig  and 
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his  fair  niece  walked  among  the  shearers — and  in  the  joy 
of  his  heart,  the  old  man  again  became  one  of  the  band* 
sters  for  a  few  hours  every  day,  and  stepped  vigorously 
across  the  stubble.  "  Sawners  Carson,  dinna  be  sur- 
prised gin  I  take  the  land  into  my  ain  hands  next  Whit'> 
Buntide.  I  could  stoiter  at  the  plougb^end  yet;  and 
though  aiblins  I  might  be  oure  sair  forefeuchan  wi*  the 
seven  year  auld  lying  lea,  I  could  gar  the  summer-fallow^ 
or  the  stubble  rigs,  gang  snoving  aff  frae  the  coulter  like 
bits  o'  waves  from  a  boatie's  side.**  Sawners  Carson,  the 
tenant,  said,  with  a  good-natured  laugh,  '^  That  he  wad 
hae  nae  great  objections,  for  though  Nether-Place  was 
gran'  soil,  the  rent  was  far  oure  high,  and  that  his  land» 
lord  maun  gi'e  him  down  thretty  percent.  Wull  ye  speak 
a  word  for  a  puir  body.  Miss  Lyndsay?"  Old  Daniel 
chuckled,  and  rubbed  his  elbow,  for  he  thought  of  his 
half-year's  rent,  and  the  welcoming  face  of  old  Robert 
Carrick  in  that  small  dim  cabin  in  his  own  Ship  Bank, 
close  to  the  Black  Bull,  Trongate,  Glasgow^ 

So  past  the  quiet  lives  of  the  family  at  Nether-Place  j 
and,  before  winter  set  in,  Margaret  felt  as  domesticated 
there  as  if  she  had  been  an  inmate  from  childhood.  She 
occasionally  let  her  friends  in  Edinburgh  hear  of  her  wel- 
fare and  contentment  j  but  Miss  Wedderburne's  letters, 
although  full  of  affection,  gave  her  much  pain,  for  she 
was  evidently  unhappy  about  her  brother,  who  had  again 
gone  abroad,  and  had  expressed  some  intention  of  joining 
the  army.  Margaret  could  not  but  fear  that  she  was  the 
cause  of  his  unhappiness ;  but  destiny  had  placed  an  in* 
superable  bar  between  them  in  this  life;  and  knowing 
that,  she  did  not  allow  herself  to  doubt  that  he  would 
soon  reconcile  himself  to  his  own  lot,  as  she  had  done  to 
hers,  and  at  last  be  happy,  useful,  and  estimable. 
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Nethbb-Placb  was  now  a  cheerful  and  well-furnished 
house,  for  its  prc^rietor  was  said  to  have  renewed  bis 
youth,  and  things  gave  him  ][4easure  which  had  for  many 
dull  and  dreary  years  been  objects  either  of  indi^rence 
or  aversion.  Many  articles  of  household  use  and  cmia- 
ment,  that  had  been  put  into  dark  and  unvisited  nooks 
and  corners^  were  brought  out  into  the  light,  cleared  of 
dust  and  cobwebs,  and,  under  the  assiduous  hands  of 
Mysie,  now  endowed  with  all  the  dacrity  of  a  young  per- 
son, acquired  a  new  polish,  and  added  new  comfort  and 
neatness  to  the  dwelling.  The  number  of  chairs  was  in- 
creased in  the  kitchen-parlor — the  windows  were  cleared 
of  stains  and  imprisoned  flies,  dead  or  alive — some  flower* 
pots,  geraniums,  and  hydrangias,  and  even  a  myrtle  or 
two,  under  the  fostering  care  of  Margaret  Lyndsay,  dif* 
fused  a  lively  feeling  of  natural  beauty  froim  wall  Co  wall 
— and  nothing  that  could  stain  the  cleanliness  of  the 
abode  was  unremoved,  except  the  clay-nests  of  the  swal- 
lows, which  were  all  held  sacred — an  old  colony  whose 
regularly  returning  children  w«re  vernally  expected,  with 
their  undisturbing  twitterings,  to  the  eaves,  sheds,  and 
window-angles,  where  they  had  made  good  their  inherit- 
ance by  a  tenure  of  unnumbered  summers. 

Miss  Wedderburne,  too,  had,  shortly  after  Margaret's 
departure  from  Edinburgh,  forwarded  to  her  at  Nether- 
Place  all  her  little  property — her  apparel  and  her  books. 
She  frequently  sent  her  likewise  a  variety  of  little  jMres* 
ents,  framed  by  her  own  hands,  and  those  of  Harriet  and 
Frances ;  and  these  gills  of  true  and  unfading  aflfection 
touched  Margaret's  heart  with  the  most  delightful  remem- 
brances, and  with  equally  delightful  hopes.  The  old  man 
was  proud  whenever  any  despatch  arrived  by  post  or  car- 
rier ;  and  considering  his  niece  now  quite  as  his  daughter, 
every  kindness  to  her  seemed  a  favor  done  to  himself, 
and  kept  his  heart  open  to  the  best  feelings  of  humanity. 
Every  evening  he  sat  in  his  old  arm-chair,  not  as  formerly 
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dozing  in  feyerieh  reveries,  or  in  dull  ifisensibility,  but 
listening  to  Margarel^s  conversation  about  her  past  life, 
of  which  he  never  could  hear  enougt^,  or  to  her  readings 
from  the  books  composing  her  Httle  library' — sometimes 
even  to  a  song.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  understanding ; 
and  strong  feeling  was  the  power  to  which  all  his  life  had 
been  subjected.  CM  as  he  was,  he  entered  with  all  the 
interest  of  a  young  mind  into  subjects  almost  new  to  him ; 
and  any  additiond  piece  of  knowledge  he  acquired,  any 
pleasure  his  mind  received  from  the  volumes  read  to  him, 
increased  and  enlivened  his  affection  for  the  kind  reader, 
and  rendered  her  every  day  more  and  more  essential  to 
his  happiness,  and  to  the  very  continuance  of  his  life. 

Margaret  knew  and  felt  for  all  the  strong  peculiarities 
of  his  character ;  and  before  winter  set  in,  gently  hinted 
to  him  that  she  had  been  a  very  idle  inmate  of  his  house, 
and  ought  to  do  something  for  her  own  maintenance. 
She  at  last  ventured  to  propose  taking  a  few  schollEirs,  so 
that  she  would  both  be  doing  good,  according  to  the 
measure  of  her  abilities,  and  be  able  to  repay  her  uncle 
for  the  expense  he  had  incurred  about  NethemPlaoe  on 
her  account,  or  at  her  suggestion.  Daniel  Craig  was  not 
di^leased  at  such  proposal — for  the  habits  of  his  long 
life  were  still  strong  upon  him,  and  although  he  loved  his 
niece  most  tenderly,  and,  miser  as  he  was  reckoned, 
would  have  sacrificed  all  his  substance  to  prevent  any 
evil  happening  to  her,  yet  industry,  he  said,  Was  always 
better  than  idleness,  and  money  made  honestly  to  one's 
self,  and  usefully  to  others,  was  a  great  gain.  So  it  was 
understood  over  the  parish  that  Miss  Lyndsay  was  to  open 
a  reading,  writing,  and  sewing  school  at  Nether-Place. 

There  was  a  large  room,  formerly  a  kitchen  when 
Nether-Place  had  contained  two  families,  but  now  filled 
with  peats,  potatoes,  and  useless  lumber.  It  was  emptied 
— ^the  walls  plastered  anew,  where  they  required  it — ^the 
whole  whitewashed — the  floors  cleansed — a  grate  put  into 
the  wide  chimney — the  windows  glazed — and  in  a  few 
weeks  nothing  could  be  more  comfortable,  or  better 
adapted  for  a  school-room.  Before  the  first  fall  of  No- 
vember snow  had  whitened  the  tops  of  the  hills,  twenty 
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female  scholars  wexe  at  their  varioaa  tasks— from  the  ad- 
jacent farm-houses,  from  the  hats  interspersed  among  the 
hollows,  and  from  the  small  metropolttan  vilUige  of  the 
parish.  It  so  happened  that  the  teacher  was  old  and 
palsied ;  and  there  was  a  good  opening  for  a  person  of 
proper  qaalifications.  Bat  Miss  Lyndsay's  name  was 
eaoagh;  and  old  Daniel,  who  had  for  many  years  lived  a 
solitvy  snd  noiseless  life,  was  quite  happy  to  see  the  little 
lassies  appearing  '*  with  their  shining  morning  faces,"  was 
no  way  distarbed  by  the  pleasant  murmuring  sound  of  the 
school-room,  and  often  looked  out  of  the  door,  in  the 
aflernoon,  to  see  the  innocent  and  happy  creatures  danc- 
ing away  home  in  fair  or  fouf  weather,  over  the  green 
fields,  or  the  wreaths  of  snow. 

Nether-Place,  which  had,  for  so  many  years,  been  con- 
sidered a  cold  and  secluded  spot,  standing  by  itself  and 
unstirred  by  the  life  that  moved  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  parish^  was  now  absolutely  the  very  centre  of  the 
whole ;  and  so  much  happiness  was  derived  to  so  many 
ingles  from  Margaret  Lyndsay's  judicious  and  conscien- 
tious instruction  of  her  young  pupils,  that  its  name  was 
upon  every  tongue  at  church  and  market.  It  began  to 
be  said,  that  on  the  death  of  old  Thomas  Howie,  Danid 
Craig  was  to  be  made  an  elder ;  much  more  respect  was 
now  shown  to  him  on  Sabbath  in  the  church-yard  before 
Divine  service  began ;  he  was  frequently  seen  going  into 
the  manse ;  and  many  who  had  heretofore  looked  on  him 
with  repugnance,  or  almost  contempt,  saw  now  something 
venerable  in  his  grey  hairs,  and  hands  opened  respectfal- 
ly  for  him  the  door  of  the  pew  in  the  kirk,  that  not  long 
ago  would  have  remained  idle,  rather  than  render  htm 
even  an  essential  service.  Old  stories  of  the  sufferings 
of  his  earlier  life  revived ;  and  it  was  at  last  universally 
allowed  that  the  old  man  must  have  a  good  heart,  who 
gave  so  willingly  and  disinterestedly  his  protection  to  an 
orphan  niece  whom  he^had  never  before  seen,  and  whose 
parents  had  slighted  his  relationship.  All  this  was  felt 
by  Daniel,  at  first  perhaps  painfully,  as  a  reproach  on  his 
past  life ;  but  he  knew  what  was  known  bat  to  few,  and 
much  that  was  known  to  none  but  himself;  and^  there- 
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fore,  he  soon  took  all  their  new  awakened  kindness  in 
good  part,  repaid  it  by  an  altered  demeanor,  gave  and 
received  visits,  and,  in  short,  became  a  cheerfal,  and 
almost  a  social  old  man. 

The  winter  thus  passed  on  at  Nether*Place,  as  no  win- 
ter had  done  for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  There  were 
even  Christmas  parties,  with  wine  and  cake  at  tea ;  and 
the  large  green  square-sided  bottle  of  spirituous  liquor 
shed  an  unwonted  radiance  over  a  jovial  company.  Young 
men  and  maidens,  brothers  and  sisters  of  Miss  Lyndsay's 
scholars,  matrons  of  extensive  compass,  and-  heads  of 
houses  with  large  buttoned  single-breasted  coats,  and 
warm  plush  breeches,  graced  Daniel's  festive  board ;  nor 
were  there  wanting  sharp-faced,  snuffy-nosed  maiden  aunts, 
with  clever  countenances  sourishly  and  tartishly  disposed , 
critical  even  in  the  rural  shades  of  the  manners  of  town- 
bred  Miss  Margaret  Lyndsay,  and  who  stretched  out  their  ^ 
long  lean  mittened  arms  to  catch  the  cup  whose  tea  th^ 
threatened  severely  to  judge  and  to  drain,  even  to  the  fifth 
cup  turned  upside  down  upon  the  saucer,  with  silver  spoon 
laid  across,  in  silent  refusal  of  the  exhausted  lymph.  A 
few  of  Margaret's  scholars  kept  moving  to  and  fro  on  lit- 
tle offices  between  the  tea-table  and  the  heartsome  circle 
that  environed  it ;  and  when  all  was  over, ^kettle  taken 
away  by  Mysie,  and  bread  and  butter  melted  like  snow, 
then  old  Daniel  looked  about  him  with  a  face  that  was  felt, 
and  gave  a  grace,  during  which,  long  as  it  was,  not  a 
whisper  or  a  titter  was  heard,  although  mirth  and  merri- 
ment trod  dose  upon  the  Amen. 

The  winter  thus  passed  on,  in  constant  occupation,  and 
occasional  amusement;  and  Margaret  Lyndsay,  in  the 
discharge  of  unambitious,  but  not  unimportant  duties,  in 
those  unremitting  and  earnest  attentions  to  her  uncle, 
whose  worth  every  day  became  more  apparent  in  some 
little  affecting  trait,  and  in  the  natural  growth  and  increase 
of  her  own  silent  thoughts  and  incommunicable  feelings, 
was,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  more  tranquilly  and  continu- 
ally happy  than  she  had  ever  been  since  the  thoughtless 
days  of  her  childhood  at  Braehead. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

''  HcBB  ifl  a  letter  from  mj  brotiier/'  nid  Margaret, 
with  a  face  beaming  in  tears  aiid  sntks.  '^  He  Imu  b^en 
craiasing  in  the  Narth  Seas,  and  hisakip  Bas  put  iaio  Leilh. 
He  wiU  be  here  in  a  few  dajrs."  Her  unde  heard  the 
news  with  strong  pleasure ;  and  Mysie,  who  was  a  pnnci- 
pal  personage  on  all  soch  occasions^  forthwith  began  to 
look  i^er  femr  department,  and  to  gel  ready  a  comlbrtahle 
cabin  for  the  sailor.  ''  The  North  Seasl "  said  Dwiiel. 
"  fitormy  regions  during  these  March  wincby  nae  donbt*-^ 
bat  what  care  the  crew  o'  a  great  ship  Ibr  ony  thing  on 
earth  or  sea  1  I  hae  been  twice  on  board  a  man  <^  war, 
and  I  wad  not  hae  Mt  fear  myself  in  her  far  aff  on  the 
great  deep.  But  do  yon  think  yoar  brother  will  like  Nether- 
Place?  It  will  be  cure  lown  for  him." — ''The  lowner 
the  better  for  one  who  has  led  his  life,"  said  Margaret, 
and  thankful  was  she  to  God,  in  her  inmost  heart,  that  her 
brother-was  i^ared  to  see  her  once  more,  in  so  qaiet  a 
haven. 

The  spring  symptoms  were  astir  orer  the  fields  and  ga]> 
den ;  and  old  Daniel  was  anxious  to  put  the  place  into 
neat  order.  *''The  hedges  will  do — I  clipped  them  wi' 
ray  atn  hands  last  back-end,  and  at  your  suggestion.  Mar- 

faret;  and,  nae  doubt,  tli^y  make  the  arenue  look  a 
antle  tosher.  It  will  no  be  the  waur  o*  a  bit  sprinUing 
o'  fine  gravel  frae  the  burn-side."  That  was  done;  the 
flower  borders  dug  over  into  a  fresh  looking  blackness ; 
all  the  withered  ydlow  winter  leaves  swept  away ;  and  in 
a  day  or  two  it  seemed  as  if  spring  had  made  a  fortnight's 
advance,  when  every  thing  had  been  removed  that  could 
impair  the  sofl  stealing  beauty  of  renovation,  and  the  fair 
spirit  of  reawkening  life. 

A  large  merry  wood-fire  backed  both  by  peat  and  coal, 
was  Uaziog  in  the  kitchen-parlor,  the  room  in  which  they 
aU  continued  to  sit,  for  it  was  endeared  to  Daniel  by  long 
habit  and  even  by  its  dullest  remembrances,  when  MaN 
garet,  who  for  several  days  had  kept  looking  through  the 
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window  every  ten  minates,  was  the  first  to  behold  her 
^brother.  His  gallant  uniform  told  her  it  was  he,  other- 
wise she  could  not  have  known,  in  the  tall,  strong,  full- 
grown  man  before  her,  the  boy  of  sixteen,  whom  she  had 
last  seen,  on  the  day,  alas !  Harry  Needham  was  drowned. 
But  triumphant  joy  destroyed  all  sad. recollections  in  one 
flash ;  and  the  happiness  in  that  house  was  perfect.  In 
about  an  hour.  Old  Daniel  said  he  was  wearied  with  his 
day's  work,  and  would  go  to  bed ;  Mysie  also  retired  to 
her  garret ;  and  brother  and  sister,  long  separated,  and 
with  much  to  speak  of  that  might  both  rend  and  revive 
the  heart,  sat  up  by  the  fire-side  until  midnight. 

For  several  days  the  old  man  was  somewhat  disappointed 
in  the  hopes  he  had  formed  of  the  young  sailor.  He  had 
hoped  to  hear  of  strange  and  dangerous  adventures,  of 
things  altogether  different  from  his  own  experience,  and 
of  wonders,  to  the  recital  of  which  he  was  to  be  a  silent 
and  astonished  listener.  But,  instead  of  all  that,  Laurence 
Lyndsay  was  cheerful  but  sedate,  courteous  but  not  com- 
municative, and  fonder  of  walking  across  the  quiet  fields, 
and  by  the  banks  of  the  bonnie  burn  with  bis  uncle,  than 
of  narrating  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  stories  of  scenes 
from  .which  his  mind  was  willing  to  relieve  itself  in  calm 
forget  fulness.  Yet  still  there  was  something  in  hb 
manners  and  conversations  that  touched  ,the  old  man's 
heart  with  pleasure  and  affection ;  and  he  had  not  been  a 
week  at  Nether-Place,  till  the  two  were  inseparable,  and 
it  looked  as  if  Laurence  had  been  a  dweller  there  all  his 
days.  Little  as  he  spoke  of  his  own  profession,  that  little 
was  enough ;  and  the  curiosity  oi  Daniel  Craig  being  con- 
stantly kept  alive,  and  constantly  fed  by  anecdotes  and 
tales  that  came  naturally  and  carelessly  from  the  lips  of 
the  sailor,  he  felt  attached  strongly,  and  by  strong  ple^ 
ures  to  his  nephew,  and  wished  that  the  gallant  youth 
was  not  so  soon  to  return  to  his  ship. 

Margaret  did  not  suffer  her  brother's  visit  to  interfere 
with  her  duty  to  her  scholars;  and,  when  they  tripped  and 
glided  away  in  the  afternoons,  she  joined  the  fire-side 
party,  and  always  at  her  approach  new  cheerfulness  bright- 
ened over  the  hearth.  Mysie  sat,  in  her  humble  way,  no^ 
16 
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far  apart,  making  onB  of  tlie  family;  and  merriment  and 
mirth,  or  grare  dis(cussinn,  brought  on  by  iMe  old  man, 
and  affectionately  encouraged  by  the  young,  only  ceased 
at  the  hour  of  evening  worship,  and  was  agnin  more 
quietly  renewed,  for  an  hour  or  so,  before  their  all  retiring 
to  their  peaceful  beds. 

Margaret  took  her  brother  to  her  friends  in  the  manse 
— the  Rev.  Mr.  Oswald  and  his  daughter  Lucy,  who,  from 
her  first  appearance  at  Nether-Place,  hade  ulttvated  her 
acquaintance,  and  discerned  at  once  the  excellence  of  her 
character.  There  they  often  passed  an  hour  or  two,  both 
during  the  day  and  in  the  evenings;  and  Daniel  was 
nothing  loth  to  accompiiny  them,  for  his  secluded  habits 
had  made  him  too  much  a  stranger  with  his  worthy  min- 
ister, and  now  he  felt  the  satisfaction  and  the  credit  of 
being  a  visitor  in  the  most  respectable  family  in  all  the 
parish.  Mr.  Oswald  had  been  deterred  by  delicacy  from 
wishing  to  change  the  long  established  habits  of  one  who 
had  been  wearied  with  his  little  world ;  but  now  he  wel- 
comed Daniel  to  the  manse  as  if  he  had  been  all  along 
an  intimate  friend,  and  even  hinted  to  him  that,  in  the 
event  of  Thomas  Howie's  death,  he  must  become  one  of 
his  elders.  A  decent  pride  rose  op  in  the  old  man's  heart 
at  sncb  a  communication ;  and  he  showed,  by  the  part  he 
took  in  the  conversation,  that  he  had  not  neglected  in  his 
apparent  misanthropy  the  best  feelings  of  human  natnre, 
nor  yet  allowed  his  understanding  to  sleep,  either  of  the 
spirit  or  the  forms  of  that  simple  church  establishment  to 
which  he  belonged,  and  of  which,  notwithstanding  his 
morose  life,  he  had  always  been  a  regular  member.  In  this 
way,  the  families  of  Nether-Place  and  the  Manse  became 
in  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  more  intimate  and  ft^iendly  than 
they  had  been  for  nearly  thirty  years ;  and  this  great  ad- 
dition to  his  happiness  and  respectability  Daniel  attributed 
entirely,  as  it  was  right  to  do,  to  the  two  young  persons  of 
whose  very  existence  he  had,  till  about  half  a  year  ago, 
been  entirely  ignorant.  Therefore  he  loved  them  both 
more  and  more  as  his  own  children. 

The  evening  before  Laurence  left  Nether-Place — and 
be  had  remained  with  them  nearly  three  weeks — ^Daniel 
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I  have  some  prize-money,  bat  what  care  I  for  that?  I  am 
young,  healthy,  strong,  hope  to  do  my  duty,  and  if  wounded 
or  killed  before  the  moon  is  old,  I  trust  liumbly  in  God's 
mercy.  I  am  a  sailor,  uncle ;  but  God«is  not  forgotten  by 
them  he  sees  on  the  great  deep.  I  will  return  to  ray  ship  as 
Jiappy  a  man  as  lives.  What  you  have  said  about  your  in- 
tentions to  Margaret  ts  enough  to  make  all  the  rest  of  my 
Jife  pleasant,  even  if  I  fall  into  a  French  prison."  Mar- 
garet had  never  once  in  all  her  life  thought  about  wills  or 
testamentary  bequests.  All  she  wished  was  a  useful  and 
innocent  life ;  and  now  that  her  old  uncle  talked  of  dying, 
his  words  about  hereafter  made  not  the  slightest  impression 
upon  her  mind,  nor  did  she  care  when  his  hour  came, 
whether  he  was  rich  or  poor.  Perfect  disinterestedness 
xsan  live  but  in  a  woman's  heart ;  and  now  that  the  old 
<man's  talk  was  about  his  death,  she  never,  for  one  moment 
thought  of  anything  but  how  to  tend  more  affectionately 
and' carefully  his  declining  days,  and  make  him  forget,  in  a 
cheerful  old  age,  the  dull  solitariness  of  a  long  manhood, 
slowly  forgetful  of  disappointed  hopes,  and  clinging  to 
them  long  after  all  definite  notion  of  their  aim  and  object 
had  been  lost. 

"  Uncle,  you  send  me  to  sea  with  a  joyful  heart.  Look 
at  her — look  at  Margaret — when  I  was  a  runaway  and 
reckless  boy,  she  kept  her  mother  alive — she  sat  by  her 
<death-bed — she  took  care  of  my  poor  sisters — she  covered 
the  table — she  made  their  beds — she  saw  that  they  were 
prepared  for  the  grave — she  gave  them  decent  burial — 
she  prayed  for  them  to  God* — and  who  instructed  her — 
who  upheld  her — who  made  her  what  she  is,  good,  inno- 
cent, and  beautiful — yes  beautiful,  most  beautiful?  The 
•God  whom  she  has  served,  who  will  never  forsake  her, 
and  who  now,  at  this  hour,  shows  how  He  will  guard  the 
orphan's  head ! "  The  old  man  sat  silent  in  his  chair, 
and  kept  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  young  sailor,  while  he 
;poured  out  his  brotherly  affection  in  a  voice  altogether 
new,  and  with  words  so  unlike  the  ordinary  tenor  of  his 
iquiet  speech.  Margaret  wept,  but  Mysie  knocked  at  the 
door,  to  announce  the  supper  of  milk  and  cakes,  and  the 
old  eight-day  clock  struck  nine  with  a  cheerful  din,  that 
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relieved  all  their  hearts  from  a  load  of  emotion.  In  a 
little  while  the  supper-board  was  cheerful  as  the  night  be- 
fore,  and  Laurence  told  more  sea-stories  than  ever  he  had 
done  siAce  he  came  to  Nether-Place,  of  which  the  battle 
of  the  first  of  June  was  of  itself  more  than  sufficient  to 
keep  Daniel's  eyes  open  an  hour  at  least  beyond  that  of 
their  usual  eclipse. 


CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

For  a  considerable  time  after  the  sailor's  departure, 
Nether-Piace  was  somewhat  dull  and  spiritless:  and  Dan* 
iel  kept  closer  to  his  arm-chair,  roaming  less  over  his 
fields  now  that  he  had  lost  his  youthful  companion,  al- 
though Spring  in  its  finished  beauty  was  now  almost  lost 
in  tibe  leafy  richness  of  Summer.  Margaret's  occupation 
smong  her  scholars  kept  her  cheerfulness  uninterrupted  ; 
and  liking  on  her  brother  as  a  man  likely  to. rise  in  his 
profession,  and  to  be  happy  on  the  seas,  her  many  fears 
for  him  were  subdued  down  into  an  affectionate  appre- 
hension that  lay  quiet  in  her  heart,  except  when  the  winds 
roared  louder  than  usual  through  the  elm-grove,  and  all 
its  branches  creaked  in  her  imagination  like  the  mafcts  of 
a  ship  in  a  tempest. 

At  this  time  old  Thomas  Howie  died,  and  Daniel  was 
elected  elder>  This  was  an  office  of  sacred  honor  which, 
«  year  ago,  neither  he  himself,  nor  a  single  soul  in  the 
whole  parish,  could  have  supposed  was  ever  to  have  been 
conferred  on  one  so  indifferently  esteemed.  But  now  he 
was  fill iy  sensible  of  the  renovation  of  his  own  naturjal 
character ;  and  he  had,  with  that  pride  which  the  longest 
course  of  misanthropical  habits  can  never  utterly  extin- 
guish, far  some  months  beheld  the  increasing  respect  with 
which  he  was  treated  by  young  and  old.  His  grey  hairs 
were  now  honored ;  no  jeering  and  sneering  faces  were 
now  bent  upon  him ;  and  the  first  Sabhath  that  he  sat 
16* 
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down  io  the  elder's  seat  beneath  the  pulpit  was  perhaps, 
the  happiest  in  the  old  man's  life. 

Daniel  Craig  was  now  one  of  the  best  esteemed  men 
in  his  native  parish.  The  few  friends  of  his  youth  that 
still  survived  met  him  in  his  own  house,  or  in  theirs,  with 
unrestrained  cordiality ;  he  frequently  entered  doors  which 
he  had  never  darkened  before ;  he  took  an  active  and  use- 
ful part  in  the  concerns  of  the  Kirk  Session ;  and  not 
one  of  his  brother  elders  was  more  frequently  at  the  Manse, 
or  seen  oftener  with  the  minister.  He  accompanied  Mr. 
Oswald  on  his  visitations :  and  he  who  had  for  thirty  years 
been  seemingly  blind,  deaf,  and  insensible  to  all  the  weal 
or  woe  of  others,  now  said  prayers  by  the  bed  of  the  sick, 
and  gave  alms  to  the  poor.  .  "  Nobody  ever  doubted  that 
he  had  a  gude  heart ;  and  now  ye  see  that  loving  lassie, 
m*  leddy  rather,  his  niece  yonder,  has  just  warmed  its 
blood,  like  a  daughter  sent  to  him  in  his  auld  age — and 
she  has  made  her  uncle  a  Christian."  Such  was  the  gen- 
eral feeling  over  the  parish ;  nor  was  the  old  man  himself 
iffnorant  how  the  happy  change  had  been  produced  upon 
him — for  never  was  child  dearer  to  parent  than  sweet 
Margaret  Lyndsay  now  to  him  whose  life  she  had  blessed 
and  renewed. 

At  threescore  and  ten,  the  morning  and  evening  shad- 
ows are  alike  solemn — as  they  fall  upon  the  bright  fields 
rejoicing  in  the  freshness  of  the  dewy  prime,  or  upon  the 
dim  landscape  reposing  in  the  gradual  hush  of  the  sinking 
fiunlight.  So  was  it  now  with  Daniel  Craig.  He  calmly 
^sounted  the  days  as  they  glided  by  over  the  garden-dial 
now  trne  to  the  changing  heavens;  and,  especially  on 
each  Sabbath  that  wound  up  the  week,  he  felt  that  he 
•was  so  many  steps  nearer  and  nearer  to  his  grave.  That 
feeling  gave  him  a  tranquil  happiness;  and  he  looked 
over  his  beautiful  farm,  with  a  sort  of  gratitude  to  the 
very  clover  lea-fields,  the  green  meadows  irrigated  by  a 
•  hundred  liute  natural  rills,  and  the  deep  loamy  soil  that 
sent  forth  the  tall  wheat — when  he  thought  that  they 
would  sustain  the  life  and  the  happiness  of  Margaret  Lynd- 
say when  he  was  sone,  and  perhaps  too  a  sweet  family  of 
osy-cheeked  urchins,  that  would  know  his  tombstone 
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among  others,  in  the  cheerful  church-yard  gatherings,  on 
future  Sabbath-days. 

Thus  passed  on  the  sunny  summer  among  the  silent 
shades  of  Nether-Place.  "  I  am  oure  happy  now,"  said 
Daniel,  "  oure  happy  to  live  lang  here;  and  I  humbly 
trust  that  I  am  mair  (it  for  the  great  change."  The  mor- 
tal body  will  not  wait  away  from  the  dust,  for  all  the 
deepest  happiness  of  the  immortal  soul ;  and  one  Sabbath 
morning,  Daniel  having  been  longer  of  making  his  appear* 
ance  than  usual,  Margaret  went  into  his  room,  and  found 
the  old  man  lying  asleep  upon  his  bed,  with  a  smiling 
countenance — but  it  was  in  that  sleep  from  which  there 
is  no  awaking,  but  in  another  region  of  thought  and  life. 

Margaret  had  borne  every  affliction  that  could  search 
the  nerves  round  the  core  of  her  heart ;  and  youth,  inno* 
cence,  love,  and  religion  as  native  to  that  heart  as  mere 
human  affections,  had  sustained  her  in  them  all,  without 
any  diminution  of*  her  happiness,  although  with  a  great 
change  of  its  character ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  not  likely 
that  this  loss  should  overwhelm  her  with  such  strong 
grief,  as  she  had  experienced  at  other  dearer  deaths.  But 
the  old  man's  face  could  not  be  looked  at  by  the  grateful 
and  loving  orphan,  without  the  fast  flowing  tears  of  holy 
nature ;  and  she  kissed  the  cold  cheeks  of  him  to  whom 
the  tender  expression  of  human  affections  had  for  so  many 
solitary  years  been  wholly  unknown  ;  and  with  her  own 
gentle  hands  she  closed  his  eyes.  But  for  him,  she  might 
have  been  a  dweller  under  the  roof  of  paid  and  mercenary 
charity ;  and  but  for  her,  he  might  have  died  in  his  lone- 
liness, sullenly,  and  without  those  pious  feelings  that  are 
best  cherished  by  the  breath  of  merely  human  love.  The 
old  man's  latter  days  had  'been  happy ;  and  the  shadow  of 
death  had  fallen  upon  him  at  last,  a  few  hours  afler  a 
cheerful  and  fatherly  conversation -with  one  he  loved,  be- 
side his  own  hearth,  while  the  Bible  had  furnished  the 
last  words  uttered  to  his  deafened  ear.  Therefore  all 
was  right ;  and  Margaret  and  poor  Mysie  shut  the  door 
of  his  room,  with  many  tears,  but  with  that  calm  emotion 
that  beholds  the  departure  of  the  aged,  on  whom  this  life 
has  long  had  but  weakened  claims,  and  who  are  ready, 
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bj  the  benign  provision  of  nature,  to  yield,  without  re* 
jiistance,  to  her  eternal  laws. 

That  faithful  domestic  now  looked  to  Margaret  as  her 
sole  earthly  friend.  "  I  hae  been  aye  kind  to  my  roaster, 
Miss  Mvgaret;  and  surely  you'll  no  send  me  awa'  frae 
Nether*Place,  now  that  he  is  dead !  I  am  as  willin', 
though  no  sae  able,  to  work  as  before ;  and  gin  you  will 
will  keep  me  oo  about  the  house,  I  will  do  a'  I  can  to  be 
osefii'.  I  want  nae  wage— but  I  wud  like  to  d^  here,  up 
in  my  ain  bit  garret,  for  a'  my  freens  are  now  dead,  and 
I  am  a  lanesome  body  on  the  yearth." — *^  I  do  not  know, 
Mysie,  where  I  myself  may  have  to  go,  yet  I  believe  that 
I  shall  live  here,  in  this  house.  Whether  I  do  or  not, 
you  are  ray  friend ;  and  friends  we  shall  be,  as  Jong  as 
our  Maker  proJongs  our  life."  Mysie  wiped  the  tears 
from  her  withered  cheeks  with  her  apron ;  and  went  about 
the  usual  concerns  of  the  Sabbath-day,  just  as  if  a  heavy 
shower  of  rain  or  snow  had  been  keeping  the  family  from 
the  kirk. 

Mr.  Oswald  and  his  daughter,  as  soon  as  they  heard 
what  had  happened,  came  over  on  the  Monday  to  Nether- 
Place.  Every  thing  was  ordered  decently  for  the  funeral, 
and  Lucy  remained  with  her  friend  for  two  or  three  weeks 
after  it  was  over.  The  will  was  found  easily  in  the  old 
man's  small  desk,  with  a  paper  written  in  his  own  hand, 
full  of  blessings  on  his  liiece ;  and  Margaret  Lyndsay 
was  now  the  mistress  of  the  house,  and  proprietor  of  the 
most  beautiful  farm  in  all  the  parish  of  Casterton. 


CHAPTER   XXXV. 

Margaret  Lyndsay  was  now  in  the  twenty^rst  year 
of  her  age;  and  if,  as  a  girl,  she  had  always  been  noticed 
even  by  the  careless  eye  of  the  stranger,  as  a  creature 
rarely  beautiful  among  her  humble  companions,  by  the 
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way-side  at  Braehead,  or  standing  at  her  mother's  door 
in  that  lane  of  the  city,  she  was  now  even  more  so  than 
according  to  the  promise  of  her  rising  youth.  The  pure 
air  of  the  country  had  given  color  to  her  pale  cheeks ; 
and  her  walks  to  the  houses  of  the  parents  of  her  scholars, 
with  her  friend  Lucy  Oswald  over  the  hills  of  bonny 
Clydesdale  and  its  solitary  vales,  each  carrying  down  its 
sparkling  rivulet  to  swell  the  falls  of  Bonniton  Cora-Linn 
and  Stonebyres,  had  nerved  her  frame  to  a  fuller  loveli- 
ness, and  given  livelier  elasticity  to  her  steps.  Now,  too, 
despondency  and  fear  had  fled  far  oif  from  the  orphan ; 
she  had  not  only  enough  of  this  world's  means  to  keep 
want  henceforth  from  her  own  door,  but  what  was  dear 
to  her  as  the  sunshine  of  Sabbath,  to  relieve  the  distresses 
of  her  fellow  creatures.  Nature  demanded  no  long  deep 
grief  from  her  grateful  heart  for  the  death  of  her  uncle. 
He  had  died  full  of  days ;  and  life  was  now  before  her  to 
enjoy  it  in  contentment  and  innocence. 

She  was  beautiful,  and  she  knew  it.  At  least  she  knew 
that  every  one  looked  upon  her  with  kind  eyes ;  and,  no 
doubt,  she  frequently  heard,  without  thinking  much  or  at 
all  about  it,  praise  of  her  beauty  in  compliment,  courtesy, 
or  affection.  Her  disposition  was  by  nature  gay  and  live- 
ly ;  and  now  that  all  clouds  seemed  blown  away  from'  the 
limited  horizon  of  her  settled  life,  her  spirits  reawoke  to 
their  former  hilarity,  and  the  countenance  that  had  so 
long  expressed  chiefly  pity,  sorrow,  or  gratitude,  now 
shone  with  smiles  that  told  what  enjoyment  lay  spread  for 
her  over  all  the  common  scenes  and  occurrences  of  this 
life.  She  made  no  violent  changes  about  Nether-Place, 
for  she  respected  the  memory  of  her  old  kind  uncle  ;  and 
she  swept  not  away  any  of  the  antique  objects  that  had  been 
familiar  to  his  eyes,  however  rude  or  homely.  Bat 
still  there  appeared  all  around  the  difference  between 
young  and  old  fancies ;  a  spirit  of  brighter  expression 
encompassed  the  avenue,  garden,  house,  and  adjacent 
flelds;  and,  while  every  thing  in  itself  permanent  was  not 
only  allowed  to  remain,  but  was  carefully  protected,  such 
as  the  willow-arbor,  the  root-seats,  the  high  beech-hedges, 
and  the  little  shed,  in  whose  niches  the  tufled  bee«hives 
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Stood  secure  from  erery  wind  that  Uew — many  Ihtle  ad- 
ditions were  made,  and  many  little  clearings  away,  that 
let  in  the  beauty  of  nature  more  tenderly  or  more  boldly 
upon  Nether-Place,  till  the  neighbors,  who  knew  it  best, 
declared  that,  though  they  could  not  tell  why,  it  was  far 
bonnier  than  before,  and  certainly  not  to  be  matched  any 
where  in  all  the  Upper  Ward. 

Margaret  was  placed  in  a  rank  of  society,  neither  high 
nor  low ;  and  it  was  precisely  that  most  congenial  with 
her  humble  and  unambitious  disposition.  Far  higher,  in- 
deed, it  was  than  what  she  could  ever  have  dreamed  of  a 
very  few  years  ago,  when  there  were  rarely  more  shillings 
in  the  house  than  could  purchase  provisions  to  the  week's 
end.  But  still  it  was  low  enough  to  keep  her  chiefly 
among  the  peasantry,  and  to  make  their  houses  the  chief 
scenes  of  the  festal  familiarities  of  her  heart.  Her  ex- 
treme beauty — her  perfectly  blameless  manners — and  her 
occupation — so  great  a  blessing  to  the  little  parish,  made 
her  an  object  of  no  common  interest  to  the  few  resident 
gentry  all  the  way  down  the  country  as  far  as  Cora-Lion ; 
and  as  few  important  events,  even  in  the  private  history 
of  any  family,  altogether  escape  the  partial  knowledge  of 
persons  no  way  concerned,  there  was  a  rumor,  various  as 
the  minds  of  those  who  heard  it,  of  the  real  cause  of  her 
departure  from  the  house  of  Mrs.  Wedderburne.  There 
was  something  of  romance,  therefore,  about  the  circum- 
fltances  of  her  life  to  curious  minds,  with  whom  novelty 
or  strangeness  has  such  strong  charms;  and  now  that 
•he  was  a  lady,  even  of  landed  property,  the  very  haughti- 
eat  memt^ers  of  old  rural  races,  distuiguished  by  their 
fixed  and  immoveable  obscurity  for  many  respectable  gen- 
erations, began  to  hear  something  extremely  genteel  in 
the  words  'VMargaret  Lyndsay,"  and  perhaps  would  have 
reconciled  themselves  to  the  misfortune  of  her  becoming 
the  wife  of  some  one  of  the  younger  unendowed  Clydesdale 
eadeUL  But  Margaret  had  seen  the  perfect  elegance  of 
ouhivated  life  in  the  family  of  the  Wedderburnes,  and 
had  there  repaid  the  kindness  of  her  benefactress  by  sweet 
duties,  unremittingly  discharged  to  her  own  Harriet  and 
Frances.    Now,  she  was  independent ;  and  had  no  wish 
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to  sit  at  tables  where  she  might  hate  been  pardonably 
enough  looked  on  as  a  sort  of  curiosity  or  wonder,  nam» 
Ij,  a  genteel  girl  out  of  a  farm-house,  a  lady  risen  fron 
low  Jife,  the  orphan  daughter  of  a  mechanic,  really  not 
far  from  being  on  a  par  with  the  hoydenish  misses  of  a 
squire's  family,  with  red  reWet  gowu»  from  the  town,  and 
red  velvet  arras  to  put  into  them  from  the  country.  So 
Margaret  rather  shunned  than  sought  splendid  hospitality ; 
but  always  with  gratitude  and  humility  acknowledged 
every  kindness  and  courtesy  that  she  received  from  per* 
sons  in  a  higher  rank  ;  and,  above  all,  was  delighted  to 
see  in  her  own  parlor  at  Nether-Place  those  benevolent 
ladies  who  took  an  interest. in  the  education  of  the  chtl* 
dren  of  the  peasantry,  and  who,  therefore,  looked  upon 
her  as  a  benefactress  to  the  whole  parish. 

Before  many  months  had  elapsed  since  her  nnde's 
death,  Margaret  had  her  wooers,  although  the  two  first 
on  the  list  were  not  such  as  to  represent  the  passion  of 
love  as  any  thing  very  tragic.  Duncan  Gray,  portioner 
in  Muirhouse,  a  young  man  of  good  morals,  and  not  very 
bad  manners,  and  supposed  to  be  worth  not  far  off  a  hun- 
dred pounds  per  annum,  was  the  swain  who  took  time  by 
the  forelock,  and  first  hinted  the  modest  request  of  Map* 
garet>  heart  and  hand.  Some  persons  make  wonderfully 
little  account  of  such  a  request ;  and  hold  themselves  en- 
titled, after  two  or  three  times  receiving  a  piece  of  shorts 
bread,  and  a  glass  of  elder-flower  wine,  to  ask  the  lady 
who  has  given  them  such  refreshment  in  marriage.  The 
stride  of  transition  seems  long  and  violent;  and  in  Dui^ 
can's  case  it  was  no  sooner  taken,  than  he  saw  in  Miss 
Lyndsay's  involuntary  smile,  that  he  had  made  himself 
rather  ridiculous.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  some  little 
excuse  for  Mr.  Duncan  Gray  of  Muirhouse.  He  had  a 
soul  for  music  framed ;  and,  rejecting  other  every-day  in- 
struments of  stop  or  string,  he  selected  the  Great  High- 
land Bagpipe.  On  it  he  poured  forth,  not  from  his  breast, 
but  from  beneath  his  arm,  the  loudest,  longest,  sighs,  con 
amore  and  afHetuoso.  All  the  while  he  thus  gave  vent  to 
the  '**  windy  suspiration  of  forced  breath,'*  he  was  in  the 
practice,  at  tea-parties,  of  keeping  his  blown  up  cheeks 
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tnd  stariDg  eyes  straight  upon  the  coantenaoce  of  Marga- 
ret Ljndsay  !  aod,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour,  he  be- 
held her  yielding  to  the  voice  of  passion.  He  had  mount- 
ed new  ribbands  on  the  drone  of  his  pipes,  red  as  the 
rosy  visage  that  puffed  below ;  and,  pity  the  delusion  of 
the  food  youth,  if  he  felt  himself  and  his  chanter  to  be 
irresistible.  But  Duncan  Gray  was  a  stout  young  swain, 
who  lived  in  a  high  latitude,  and  had  .an  excellent  appe- 
tite ;  so,  when  he  found  that  Miss  Lyndsay  preferred  a 
single  life,  he  had  recourse  to  corned  beef  and  greens, 
and  it  was  not  thought  generally  over  the  parish  that  he 
lost  a  single  pound  of  flesh  on  his  refusal.  That  refusal 
— in  whatever  words  conveyed,  and,  no  doubt  it  was  in 
Margaret's  gentlest  manner, — for  it  is  said  that  no  lady  is 
absolutely  augry  with  the  very  absurdest  offer — was  it 
appeared  decisive.  Mr.  Gray  thenceforth  played  less  out- 
rageously on  the  bagpipe  at  parties  where  Margaret  was 
present,  and  put  his  hand  to  his  hat,  on  her  appearance, 
with  rather  a  hurried  and  abrupt  demonstration ;  but  oth- 
erwise, he  was  very  much  the  same  man  as  before,  and 
began  to  pay  frequent  visits  to  Thomas  Carstairs  of  the 
Haugh,  whose  daughter  Rachel  was,  though  no  beauty, 
by  no  means  contemptible  either  in  talk,  tidiness  or 
tocher. 

The  next  on  the  list  was  one  more  likely,  according  to 
public  opinion,  to  have  been  a  thriving  wooer — the  Rev- 
erend iEneas  M'Taggart  of  Drumiuke.  He  was  consid- 
ered by  himself  and  some  others  to  be  the  best  preacher 
in  the  synod ;  and,  since  Daniel  Craig's  death,  had  con- 
trived to,  hold  forth  more  than  once  in  the  kirk  of  Caster- 
ton.  He  was  very  oratorically  disposed  ;  and  had  got  the 
gold  medal  at  "  Glasgow  College"  for  the  best  specimen 
of  elocution.  This  medal  he  generally  carried  in  his 
pocket,  and  he  had  favored  Miss  Lyndsay  with  a  sight  of 
it  once  in  the  Manse,  and  once  when  they  were  alone 
eating  gooseberries  in  the  garden  of  Nether-Place.  The 
only  thing  \ery  peculiar  in  his  enunciation  was  a  burr, 
which  might,  on  first  hearing,  have  subjected  him  to  the 
imputation  of  being  a  Northumbrian  ;  but  then  there  was 
an  indescribably  ascending  tone  in  his  speech,  running 
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up  eagerly  to  the  top  of  a  sentence,  like  a  person  in  a 
hurry  to  the  head  of  a  stair-case,  that  clenched  him  at 
once  as  a  native  of  Paisley,  born  of  parents  from  about 
Tynedrum  in  Breadalbane.  Mr.  M'Taggart  was  a  moral 
preacher ;  and  he  had  one  Sermon  upon  Sympathy,  which 
he  had  delivered  before  the  Commissioner,  wherein  were 
touches  equal,  or  indeed  superior,  to  any  thing  in  Logan 
— and  no  wonder,  for  they  were  in  a  great  measure  at- 
tribtttaUe  to  Adam  Smith.  This  celebrated  Sermon  did 
the  pious  JEneas  pour  forth,  with  mixed  motives,  to  the 
congregation  of  Casterton ;  and  ever  and  anon  he  laid 
his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  looked  towards  a  pew  near 
the  window  beneath  the  loft,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
pulpit. 

A  few  da3r8  after  this  judicious  and  instructive  exhibi- 
tion, Mr.  M'Taggart,  with  both  Medal  and  Sermon  in 
his  pocket,  rode  up  to  the  door  of  Nether-Place,  like  a 
man  bent  on  bold  and  high  emprise.  Mysie  was  half 
afraid  to  lead  his  steed  to  the  stable — for  he  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly formidable  looking  animal,  greatly  above  the 
usual  stature  of  horses  in  that  part  of  the  country — as 
indeed  well  be  might,  for,  during  several  years,  he  had 
carried  an  enormous  Black  hight  Cupid  Congo,  kettle- 
drummer  to  that  since  highly-distinguished  regiment  the 
Scots  Greys.  However,  he  was  not  so  fierce  as  he 
looked ;  but,  prophetic  of  provender,  allowed  Mysie  to 
lead  him  away  like  a  lamb  into  a  stable  which  he  could 
not  enter  till  he ''  had  stooped  his  anointed  head."  Mean- 
while, the  Reverend  JSneas  M'Taggart  was  proceedii^ 
to  bosiaess. 

The  young  Divine  took  his  place,  after  a  little  elegant 
badinage,  on  the  parlor  hearth-rug,  with  his  back  to  the 
fire,  uid  his  coat-flaps  opening  behind,  and  gathered  up 
each  below  an  elbow — the  attitude  which  of  all  others 
makes  a  person  appear  most  like  a  gentleman.  '<  Pray» 
Ma'am,  have  you  ever  read  Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  Sen-^ 
timents  V* — "  No,  Sir,  I  never  have  ;  indeed,  from  what 
I  have  seen  said  of  it  in  other  volumes,  I  fear  it  may  be 
above  the  comprehension  of  a  poor  weak  woman."-«-^*'  Not 
if  properly  explained  by  a  eoperior  mind-^Miss  Lifndsay^ 
17 
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The  great  leading  doctrine  of  this  theory  is,  that  oor 
moral  jodgoient  follows,  or  is  founded  on,  our  sympathetic 
affections  or  emotions.  But  then  it  requires  to  be  partic- 
ularly attended  to,  that,  according  to  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  we 
do  not  sympathize  directly  with  the  emotions  of  the  agent, 
but  indirectly  with  what  we  suppose  would  be  the  feelings 
which  we  ourselves  should  entertain  if  placed  in  bis  situ- 
ation. Do  you  comprehend.  Ma'am  ?" — '*  it  would  be 
presumption  in  me,  Mr.  M'Taggart,  to  say  that  I  do  per- 
fectly .  comprehend  it ;  but  I  do  a  little,  and  it  seems  to 
be  pretty  much  like  what  you  illustrated  so  eloquently  in 
your  discourse  last  Sabbath." — *^  Yes,  Ma'am,  it  is  the 
germ,  which  I  unfolded  under  the  stronger  light  of  more 
advanced  philosophy.  You  will  observe.  Miss  Lyndsay, 
that  often  a  man  is  placed  in  a  situation  where  he  feels 
nothing  for  himself,  but  where  the  judicious  observer,  not- 
withstanding, feels  for  him — perhaps  pity,  or  even  disgust" 
-—and  with  that  he  expanded  himself  before  the  chimney, 
not  unlike  a  great  turkey-cock  with  his  van*tail  displayed 
in  a  farm-yard.  Margaret  requested  him  to  have  the 
goodness  to  take  the  poker  and  stir  up  the  fire.  *^  Cer- 
tainly, Ma'am,  certainly — that  is  an  office  which  they  say 
a  man  should  not  take  upon  himself,  under  seven  years 
acquaintance ;  but  I  hope  Miss  Lyndsay  does  not  look 
upon  me  as  a  stranger."  Therewith  he  smashed  exnlt- 
ingly  the  large  lump  of  coal,  and  continued,  "  Then, 
Ma'am,  as  to  the  Sense  of  Propriety ;" — but  here  Mysie 
opened  the  door,  and  came  in  with  a  fluster.  **  My  con- 
science, Mr.  M'Taggart,  that  beast  o'  yours  is  eating  the 
crib — it'll  take  James  Adams  a  forenoon-job  wi^  his 
plane  to  smooth  aff  the  splinters — he's  a  deevil  o'  a  horse 
yon,  and  likes  shavings  better  than  last  year's  hay."  This 
was  an  awkward  interruption  to  the  "young  man  elo- 
quent," who  was  within  a  few  paragraphs  of  putting  the 
question.  But  Mysie  withdrew— and  Mr.  M'Taggart  forth- 
with declared  his  heart.  Before  Margaret  could  reply,  he 
strenuously  urged  his  suit.  **  The  heritors  are  boond  to 
build  me  a  new  Manse— imd  the  teinds  are  far  from  being 
exhausted.  I  have  raised  a  process  of  augmentation,  and 
expect  seven  additional  chawder.     Hay  Can^beU  is  the 
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friend  of  the  clergy.  The  stipend  is  ;^137,  !7s.  6d.  in 
money — and  likewise  from  the  Widow's  Fund  you  will 
be  entitled,  on  my  decease,  to  .£30  per  annum,  be  it  less 

or  more — so  that" Margaret  was  overwhelmed  with 

such  brilliant  prospects,  and  could  not  utter  a  word. 
"  Give  me,  Ma'am,  a  categorical  answer — be  composed — 
be  quiet — I  respect  the  natural  modesty  of  the  sex — but 
as  for  Nether-Place,  it  shall  be  settled  as  you  and  our 
common  friend  Mr.  Oswald  shall  fix,  upon  our  children." 
A  categorical  answer  was  one  which  Margaret  did  not 
very  clearly  understand ;  but  she  instantly  felt  that  per- 
haps it  might  be  the  little  expressive  word—"  No  ;*'  and 
accordingly  she  hazarded  that  monosyllable.  Mr.  M'Tag- 
gart,  the  Man  of  the  Medal,  was  confounded  and  irritated ; 
he  could.not  believe  his  ears,  long  as  they  were ;  and  in- 
sisted upon  an  immediate  explanation.  In  a  few  minutes 
things  were  brought  to  a  proper  bearing ;  and  it  was  felt 
that  the  Sermon  on  Sympathy  had  not  produced  the  ex- 
pected effect.  It  is  grievous  to  think,  that  iEneas  was 
barely  civil  on  his  departure  ;  and  flung  his  leg  over  old 
Cromwell  with  such  vehemence,  as  almost  to  derange  the 
balance  of  power,  and  very  nearly  to  bring  the  pride  of 
the  Presbytery  to  the  gravel.  However,  he  regained  his 
equilibrium,  and 

"  With  his  lett  heel  insidiously  aside. 
Provoked  the  caper  that  he  seemed  to  chide," 

till  he  disappeared  out  of  the  avenue,  from  the  wondering 
eyes  of  Mysie,  who  kept  exclaiming,  "  Safe  us — he's  like 
a  rough  rider !  Luke  now,  the  beast's  funking  like  mad, 
and  then  up  again  wi'  his  forelegs  like  a  perfect  unicorn." 


CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

It  was  at  the  Manse  where  a]l  Margaret's  leisure  hours 
were  past,  when  her  young  scholars  had  left  her  in  the 
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afternoons,  and  when  she  desired  to  enjoy  the  pare  and 
glad  pleasure  of  friendship.  Lucy  Oswald  was  two  or 
three  years  younger  than  herself,  and  in  the  busy  retire- 
ment of  her  father's  house,  who  had  been  for  a  long  time 
a  widower,  she  had  had  few  and  short  opportunities  of 
lending  her  heart  to  girls  of  her  own  age  and  condition. 
She  had  therefore  fastened  on  the  friendship  of  Margaret 
Lyndsay,  with  all  the  eagerness  of  a  new  natural  delight, 
and  felt  towards  her  the  unreserved,  yet  respectful  love 
of  a  younger  sister.  Mr.  Oswald  too,  was  in  every  re- 
spect like  a  father  to  her  ;  undertook  the  management  of 
her  property ;  gave  her  advice  on  all  matters  relative  to  a 
country  life ;  and,  indeed,  the  fields  between  the  manse 
and  Nether-Place  were  seldom  a  day  without  seeing  some 
one  belonging  to  one  or  other  of  the  families  passing  to 
and  fro.  There  was  a  little  wooded  glen  about  half  way 
between,  on  the  fanciful  Chinese  bridge  over  whose  rivu- 
let, built  by  a  worthy  retired  Glasgow  merchant  a  native 
of  the  parish,  Margaret  and  Lucy  met  by  appointment 
almost  every  day  ;  and  at  such  times  they  often  spoke  to 
■each  other  of  their  absent  brothers.  Laurence  had  been 
pleased  with  sweet  Lucy  Oswald,  and  she  with  him,  more 
than  either  of  them  knew  ;  and  that  unconscious  affec- 
tion bound  the  innocent  girl's  heart  still  more  tenderly  to 
Margaret.  On  the  other  hand,  she  never  tired  of  speak- 
ing of  her  own  brother  Ludovic,  who  had  never  been  at 
home  since  Margaret  came  to  Nether-Place,  and  who  was 
an  Ensign  now  abroad  with  the  army. 

Ludovic  Oswald  had  been  severely  wounded,  and  was 
expected  home  every  day,  on  leave  of  absence,  till  his 
strength  should  be  sufficiently  restored  for  service.  The 
new  prospect  of  his  arrival  diffused  more  than  ordinary 
cheerfulness  over  the  manse,  and  well  could  Margaret, 
from  experience,  enter  into  the  delighted  feelings  of  the 
father  and  sister  of  the  gallant  young  soldier,  about  to 
return  with  wounds  and  honor  to  the  home  of  his  boy- 
hood. Every  one  in  the  parish  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of 
Ludovic  Oswald  ;  praised  his  free  character,  and  his 
fine  appearance;  and  said,  that  no  doubt  he  would  re- 
turn home,  cured  of  all  his  wildness,  and  make  happy 
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his  father's  heart  at  last,  which  his  former  thoughtlessness 
and  errors  had  sorely  disquieted,  and  indeed  well  nigh 
broken. 

Mr.  Oswald  was  a  man  of  strong  native  sense,  and 
strong  native  feeling.  His  afibction  for  his  two  children 
filled  every  corner  of  his  heart ;  and  there  was  nothing  in 
the  discharge  of  his  quiet  and  regular  duties,  as  the  cler- 
gyman of  a  small  parish,  so  to  occupy  his  mind,  as  to  ex- 
clude their  image.  Had  he  belonged  to  any  other  profes- 
sion, and  .mixed  with  the  stirring  world,  a  man  of  his 
energetic  character  would,  no  doubt,  have  engaged  stren- 
uously in  the  affairs  of  life ;  but  as  it  was,  the  sphere  of 
his  usefulness  was  calm,  and  in  its  undisturbed  quiet,  the 
whale  of  his  affections,  after  his  wife's  death,  flowed 
towards  his  children.  Lucy  had  lived  in  innocence  and 
joy;  and  with  her  his  parental  affection  was  clear  and 
unclouded  as  a  jsummer's  day.  But  Ludovic,  although 
distinguished  for  the  generosity  and  fearlessness  of  his 
character,  had  always  been  weak  in  his  will,  and  unsteady 
in  his  principles,  so  as  to  afflict  his  father  with  bitter  dis- 
appointment, and  all  the  heart-sinkings  of  a  moral  grief. 
At  last,  he  entered  the  army  as  a  private  soldier,  and  for 
saTeral  years  had  not  been  heard  of,  so  that  his  father  had 
almost  wept  for  him  as  one  among  the  dead.  But  at  all 
times  foremost  in  desperate  achievements,  he  had  attracted 
the  notice  of  his  officers,  and  his  respectable  parentage 
becoming  known,  he  had  been  made  an  Ensign.  In  that 
rank,  be  not  only  maintained,  but  increased  his  reputation 
for  valour  and  daring  enterprise  ;  and  was  now  about  to  re- 
turn to  the  house  of  a  father,  who  remembered  his  vices  and 
foUies  no  more,  except  in  as  far  as  the  remembrance  deep- 
ened his  affection  for  his  only  boy ;  while  the  thought  of 
his  wounds  and  sickness  brought  an  increase  of  tender- 
ness into  that  heart  which  had  so  often  and  long  bled  over 
his  rash  and  culpable  transgressions.  Lucy,  who  knew  less 
about  her  brother's  errors,  looked  forward  to  his  return  with 
unmingled  rapture ;  and  she  could  not  praise  him  more  to 
Margaret,  than  by  saying  that  he  was  as  kind  a  brother  bs 
Laurence  seemed  to  be,  and,  no  doubt,  equally  brave  ip 
the  presence  of  danger  and  death. 
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Ludovic  Oswald  arrived  at  the  manse  one  evening  when 
Margaret  was  there ;  and  in  an  hour  or  two  after  the  rest- 
less joy  of  the  first  meeting,  Lucy  uid  he  walked  with  her 
to  within  a  field  of  Nether-Piace.  Love  at  first  sight,  is 
perhaps  not  prudent,  but  it*  is  not  nncommon ;  and  although 
Margaret  Lyndsay  had  lived  too  much  for  others,  and  too 
little  for  herself,  to  indulge  any  hasty  emotions  of  any  deep 
nature,  yet  now,  in  her  freedom  from  all  present  anxieties, 
and  in  the  softened  remembrance  of  a  life  of  trial,  her  pure 
heart  expanded  towards  the  happy  scene  she  had  jost  wit- 
nessed in  the  manse,  and  she  inwardly  acknowledged, 
that  Ludovic  Oswald  was  indeed  a  noble  looking  youth, 
and  that  he  bore  bravery  and  gentleness  upon  his  forehead. 
Next  day  she  saw  him  with  pleasure — the  next  with  delight 
—  and  in  a  few  short  weeks,  Margaret  Lyndsay  loved 
Ludovic  Oswald  with  a  love,  pure,  innocent,  and  thought- 
ess  of  futurity,  but  still  love  that  was  never  to  pass  away, 
and  that  was  felt  by  herself  almost  in  sadness,  to  be  all 
unlike  her  regard  for  one  who  had  too  dearly  loved  her 
for  his  own  peace,  Richard  Wedderburne.  She  now  felt, 
that  to  visit  the  manse  daily,  and  to  receive  visits  from  its 
inmates  was  adelightful,  but  ought  almost  to  be  a  forbidden 
thing;  and  frequently  she  stopped  short  at  the  Chinese 
bridge,  and  returned  to  Nether-Place. 

Margaret  was  now  in  possession  of  peace,  quiet,  compe- 
tence, health,  a  clear  conscience,  and  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  every  soul  in  the  parish.  Yet  now  it  was 
that  she  began,  for  the  very  first  time  in  her  life,  to  be  un- 
jhappy — to  be  subject  to  fits  of  despondency  and  sadness — 
and  to  look  over  the  green  fields  and  the  blue  sky  without 
any  emotion  of  pleasure.  Towards  the  manse  her  heart 
new  turned,  not  as  it  had  hitherto  done,  with  the  bounding 
glee  of  affection,  but  with  an  humbling  and  troubled  delight, 
of  which  it  felt  well  that  Lucy  was  not  the  object.  When 
she  looked  back  on  her  departure  from  the  family  of  the 
Wedderburne' 8,  for  which  they  had  given  her  so  much 
undeserved  credit,  she  asked  herself  what  she  would  have 
done  had  it  been  Ludovic  Oswald,  from  whose  love  she 
had  been  ordered  to  fly  ?    She  might  have  obeyed  her  ben- 
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efaetresB  and  her  moilter ;  but  It  would  have  been  in  despair 
and  misery  ;  and  she  might  just  as  probably  have  set  her- 
self against  her  duty  to  them,  and  married  him  who  had 
beseeched  her  to  be  his  wife.  That  was  a  trial  where  the 
temptation  was  but  weak,  yet  had  she  sometimes  felt  pride 
in  having  withstood  it ;  and  she  now  and  then  suffered  the 
pleasing  flattery  of  self-love  to  delude  her  imagination  into 
a  belief  of  an  imaginary  virtue.  Now  her  innocent  heart 
was  beginning  to  become  the  prey  of  pa8sion,-«-and  that 
passion  coming  suddenly  upon  her,  in  the  calm  of  her  life, 
startled  her  with  an  idea  of  sinfulness  and  guilt.  How 
dared  her  heart  to  beat  so  towards  Ludovic  Oswald,  one 
who,  in  a  month  or  two,  would  be  leaving  his  father's  house, 
and  in  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  an  honorable  profes* 
sion,  in  which  he  had  already  almost  lost  his  life,  what 
thoughts  would  ever  he  have  of  her,  so  foolishly  and  wick- 
edly devoted  day  and  night  to  his  image?  But  all  these 
struggles  between  delicacy  of  feeling  and  purity  of  soul, 
on  the  one  side,  and  love,  sudden,  strong,  and  deep  on  the 
other,  served  but  to  render  the  young,  sick,  wounded  sol- 
dier more  dangerously  dear — and,  day  after  day,  his  languid 
countenance,  brightening  up  through  the  dimness  of  ex- 
haustion and  pain,  with  the  flashes  of  his  bold  and  heroic 
nature,  became  more  irresistibly  beautiful,  and  his  voice, 
yet  coming  tremulously  from  a  breast  that  the  bayonet  had 
scarred,  thrilled  through  her  heart-strings,  with  sharper 
and  more  frequent  pangs.—**  I  love  him — Yes,  I  love  him 
better  than  life  and  all  it  contains,  and  I  know  that  I  must 
be  miserable  for  ever !  " 

But  her  passion  was  not  wholly  misery.  How  beautiful 
now  was  that  little  glen  1 — how  like  a  paradise  in  its  deep, 
rich,  dewy,  murmuring  and  umbrageous  calm? — How 
blest  to  walk  with  Ludovic  and  Lucy  down  the  secret  chan- 
nel of  the  rivulet,  and  sit  with  them  on  seats  of  living 
stone,  in  niches  formed  by  nature  in  the  rock-walls  that 
were  all  embroidered  with  a  thousand  dyes,  and  that  waved 
gently,  as  a  sigh  of  wind  came  rustling  down  the  banks, 
with  their  graceful  and  gorgeous  curtains  of  pensile  sprays 
intermingled  with  buds,  blossoms,  flowers,  and  weeds,  all 
alike  beautiful  in  their  untamed  and  balmy  luxuriance ! 
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Then  what  dreams  of  night  rq>eated  in  a  more  heavenly 
happiness  these  hours  of  day !  Imagination  left  free  to  be 
the  minister  of  delight  to  innocence,  then  put  words  into 
the  lips  of  the  young  soldier  that  dissolved  Margaret's  very 
soul  in  bliss.  Ue  would  return  to  the  wars  no  more ;  for  all 
his  future  life  her  smiles  were  sufficient ; — he  pressed  her 
to  his  bosom,  and  called  her  his  wife,  and  then  Margaret 
awoke  to  tears,  and  again  renewed  the  same  dear  delight- 
ful, distracting  and  destroying  evening  walks  with  her 
friend  and  lover ;  and  again,  night  after  night,  dreamed 
the  same  or  other  overwhelming  dreams !  And  lover  he 
was  indeed,  and  soon  declared  his  love,  not  in  a  dream, 
but'in  a  waking  hour  of  the  dim  silent  twilight,  when  Mar^ 
garet's  soul  fluttered,  and  almost  failed  within  her,  on 
hearing  Ludovic  Oswald  ask  her  to  become  his  wife. 

One  little  month  had  not  seen  its  Sabbaths,  since  Mar* 
garet  Lyndsay  had  first  beheld  the  man  whom  she  had 
now  promised  to  marry !  And  as  she  leaned  her  head 
on  his  bosom,  she  felt  an  upbraiding  of  conscience 
that  she  had  delivered  up  her  whole  future  life  into  the 
care  of  one  whom  she  so  little  knew — who  might  be  un- 
principled, capricious,  violent,  seltisb,  without  piety-^not 
even  in  heart  a  Christian  1  For,  did  she  not  know — was 
it  not  the  talk  of  all  around,  that  Ludovic  Oswald,  al- 
though generous  and  brave,  had  stained  his  early  youth 
with  vice,  and  had  sorely  disquieted  his  father's  life  ?  Was 
it  bis  voice — face — person — manner  that  she  loved  I  Or 
was  it  the  man  himself,  his  character  and  his  virtues  ?  Did 
she  first  know  and  then  love  the  excellence  of  his  nature, 
breathed  in  calm  thoughts,  and  embodied  in  meritorious 
actions  ?  Or  was  it  vain — idle — aimless  enthusiasm  all  ? 
A  dream,  beginning  in  delusion,  and,  perhaps,  to  end  in 
darkness  and  despair  ? — She  knew  not — could  not  know 
•—but  that  she  loved  him  was  all  she  knew ;  and  before 
lifting  off  her  head  from  his  bosom,  an  oath  was  sworn, 
on  which  hung  the  happiness  or  misery  of  all  her  days  to 
come  in  this  world. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVII. 

What  joy  was  in  the  life  of  sweet  Lucy  Oswald  when 
she  was  told  by  her  brother  that  Margaret  Lyndsay  was  to 
be  his  wife !  She  flew  on  wings  to  Nether-Place,  and 
embraced  her  sister  almost  in  a  delirium ;  but  Margaret's 
face  was  paler  than  usual,  and  her  eyes  as  if  red  with 
weeping.  In  solitude,  and  before  God,  she  had  communed 
with  her  own  heart,  and  all  was  confusion  and  bewilder- 
ment. She  had  sworn  a  sdemn  and  a  sacred  oath  to 
Lodovic  Oswald,  and  it  must  not  be  broken ;  yet  unhappy 
fears,  respecting  his  disposition,  character,  principles,  and 
faith,  now  forced  themselves  into  her  agitated  bosom,  and 
she  felt  that  such  love  as  hers  was  already  beginning  to  be 
troubled,  and  might  some  day  become  utter  misery.  '*  O  t 
what  weakness  is  mine,"  thought  she,  ''  to  yieid  up  my 
soal  thus  to  one  whom  I  so  little  know ! "  But  Lucy  wtt» 
BOW  weeping  with  joy  upon  her  neck ;  and  the  two  friends 
were  in  a  few  minutes  composed  and  happy.  Lucy's  voice 
was  very  like  that  of  her  brother*s,  and  its  tone  revived 
Margaret's  heart;  the  contagion  of  her  joyfulness  cotdd 
not  be  escaped ;  so  arm  in  arm,  and  with  many  of  their 
customary  smiles,  they  returned  to  the  Manse,  and  Mar- 
garet received  the  solemn  and  somewhat  sad  benediction 
of  him  who  was  soon  to  be  her  father. 

Mr.  Oswald,  as  soon  as  Lucy  had  left  the  parlour,  took 
Margaret  into  his  own  room,  and  tenderly  embraced  her 
as  his  own  child.  I  have  much  to  say  to  you,  my  beloved 
Margaret — much  that  I  fear  you  know  not  of— but  which  it 
is  right  you  should  know.  From  a  father's  lips  alone  could 
rightly  come  the  words  I  must  now  use."  Margaret  sat 
down  breathless  with  strong  emotions,  of  which  a  vague  and 
indefinite  fear  was  the  chief  Mr.  Oswald's  countenance 
was  not  very  gloomy,  but  it  was  very  moumfol  in  its  strong, 
almost  stern  lines  and  furrows,  and  even  a  tear  or  two 
made  their  escape.  "  You  have  promised  to  become  the 
wife  of  my  son,  Ludovic, — ^God  in  his  infinite  mercy,  grant 
that  he  be  a  good  husband  to  one  so  good ;  but  had  I  known 
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you  loved  him,  I  should  have  thought  mjself  called  on  by 
nature  and  religion  to  beseech  you  not  to  pledge  your 
faith  to  him,  until  he  had  given  proofs  of  penitence  for 
his  great  past  guilt,  and  of  a  restored  heart.''  The  poor 
girl  quaked  at  such  dismal  words  from  the  lips  of  a  father, 
speaking  of  his  only  son  to  the  woman  who  had  promised 
to  be  his  wife.  ^*  Oh  1  Sir,  if  Ludovic  has  been  a  great 
sinner,  he  must  be  a  true  penitent  —  he  must,  indeed. 
Tender  and  affectionate  does  he  seem  to  be  to  his  father 
and  his  sister ;  and  for  myself,  I  am  not  afraid.  It  will  be  ^ 
my  own  fault  if  he  ever  uses  me  ill  when  I  am  his  wife.*' — 
'*  Yes,  my  dear  child,  my  Ludovic  loves  his  father  and  sis- 
ter— and  no  doubt — no  doubt — well  must  he  love  thee,  else 
had  he  not  a  human  heart.  But  what  is  love  to  the  crea- 
ture, without  fear  of  the  Creator  ?  Oh !  Margaret,  I  must 
speak  I  My  son  broke  the  heart — aye,  destroyed  eveii  the 
life  of  one  not  so  good— no,  not  so  good — but  as  young, 
and  almost  as  beautiful  as  thyself.  My  son  was  a  seducer 
—and,  in  the  eye  of  God,  what  other  than  a  murderer, 
since  she,  whom  he  betrayed,  died  at  last  of  a  broken 
heart  7  "  This  was  a  blow  wholly  unexpected  and  strange 
to  the  innocent  and  unsuspecting  Margaret.  Ludovic 
Oswald  a  seducer  and  a  murderer !  He  whose  voice  was 
so  sweet — whose  eyes  were  so  mild — whose  manners  were 
so  gentle  —  he  who  had  faced  death  so  many  times  on 
ield  and  fort,  and  like  one  who  had  been  made  brave  by 
a  good  conscience  I  Was  she  to  be  the  wife  of  such  a 
man  ?  And  oh  1  did  her  heart  tell  her  that  it  loved  him, 
even  now,  with  undiminished  and  agonizing  love;  even 
DOW,  when  his  own  father's  lips  had  pronounced  him  so 
dark  and  so  cruel  a  criminal ! 

Mr.  Oswald  told  Margaret  how  Ludovic  had  betrayed 
to  sin  and  shame  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  man — 
how  she  had  followed  him  abroad — and  shortly  after  died 
of  hardship  and  remorse.  "  The  story  is  too  well  known 
by  many  hundreds  to  have  remained  always  a  secret  to 
you,  Margaret ;  and  as  a  father,  and  a  minister  of  Christ's 
word,  I  have  held  myself  bound  to  tell  the  truth.  If  my 
son  confessed  not  his  guilt  to  you — if  he  has  concealed 
hb  iniquity  from  you,  then  the  promise  of  marriage  you 
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madie  is  yoid  ;  and  God,  I  think,  mil  hold  you  innocent 
if  you  detpart  from  it."  Mr.  Oswald  uttered  these  words 
with  a  faltering  voice,  and  in  great  agitation.  Margaret 
had  now  regained  some  strength,  and  her  heart  beat  less 
qoickiy  in  what  had  seemed  a  thick  and  dusty  atmosphere. 
'^  No,  father — for  by  that  name  I  call  you,  with  all  the 
love  and  reverence  of  a  daughter — I  will  not  break  mj 
promise— nor  do  I  feel  that,  if  I  did,  the  great  God  would 
hold  me  guiltless.  I  will  be  the  wife  of  your  son — sinner 
88  he  has  been,  and  may  yet  be«--and  if  I  oan  lead  him  to 
repentance,  then  will  1  lay  down  my  head,  and  die  in 
peace.'' 

Ludoric  Oswald  entered  the  room  with  a  hap^y  counte- 
nance ;  but  their  appearance  at  once  struck  him  white 
and  dumb  as  a  ghost.  *'  Father — M  argaret — what  is  this  V 
"  O  Ludovic — your  sins  are  great — and  you  have  deceiv- 
ed me  indeed — but  what  are  now  my  sorrows  to  those  of 
her  who  died  in  shame,  sorrow,  and  sin,  and  all  for  your 
guilty  sake?  " — **  Will  you  then  abandon  me — Margaret 
— and  have  all  your  oaths  been  but  empty  air  ?  Will 
you  leave  me  to  die  of  these  wounds?  If  so,  let  me  de- 
part this  very  night."  There  was  long — deep-^dead  si- 
lence— and  of  the  unhappy  thtee  the  father  sobbed  loud- 
est, and  walked  up  and  down  in  the  room,  even  wringing 
his  hands.  "  My  poor  boy — if  I  love  thee,  in  spite  of  all 
thy  goiit-^so  perhaps  may  she  continue  to  do,  who  knew 
it  ilot,  and  may  now  hope  to  assuage  in  thee  the  darkest 
sorrow  of  the  soul-— remorse.  Margaret  Lyndsay — will 
yoQ  yet  become  the  wife  of  my  Ludovic  ? — And  in  due 
time  I  will  myself,  with  my  own  voice,  make  you  my 
daughter."—"  Yes— I  will  be  his  wife,"  and  so  saying, 
Margaret  went  up  to  him,  as  he  sat  seemingly  stupifi^ 
with  shame,  fear,  and  grief,  and  tenderly  kissed  his  for^ 
head  and  wept  upon  his  neck.  In  a  little  while  she  rose 
up  and  went  her  ways — silently — sadly — and  blind  to  all 
surrounding  objects,  till  she  found  herself  in  her  own  bed- 
room in  Nether-Place. 

What  a  change  had  come  over  her  life  in  one  little 
hour  I  The  wtK>le  future  seemed  ghastly ;  and  she  shut 
her  very  eyelids  in  a  paroxysm  of  despair.     Old  Mysie 
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had  noticed  the  woefbl  aheration  in  her  mistress,  and  was 
be|rtnning  to  conned  it,  some  how  or  other,  with  Ludovic 
Omald.  She  was  afraid  to  knock  at  the  door,  but  the 
weekly  postman  had  brought  a'  letter  for  Miss  Lyndsajr 
from  Edinburgh,  and  Mysie  knew  it  was  from  Miss  Wed- 
derburne,  so  sbe  contrived  to  steal  into  the  room,  and 
gave  it,  without  speaking,  into  the  trembling  hand  of  the 
poor  creature,  who  had  been  tossing  upon  her  bed.  It 
was  from  Miss  Wedderbnrn^^saying  that  her  mother 
was  dangerously  ill-— and  that  she  now  implored  Margaret 
to  listen  to  her  son's  addresses,  for  that  he  had  been  long 
utterly  lost  to  himself  and  friends,  and  that  nothing  conli 
earo  him  but  marriage  with  the  woman  he  laved. 


CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 

Tbe  Sabbath  morning  lay  in  the  perfection  of  its  sum- 
mer splendor  over  the  beautiful  parish  of  Casterton,  and 
every  cottage  was  peacefully  preparing  to  send  its  in^ 
mates  to  the  house  of  God.  But  at  Nether-Piace,  the 
sound  of  the  bells  was  faintly  heard  within  the  darkened 
room  where  Margaret  Lyndsay  still  lay,  oppressed  with  a 
load  of  miserable  thoughts.  This  was  the  first  time  she 
had  niased  going  to  public  worship  since  she  bad  come 
into  the  oountry ;  but  to  look  upon  the  faces  of  the  Os- 
walds, under  her  present  trial,  was  not  possible,  and  she 
felt  likewise,  that,  at  this  time,  she  would  be  well  away 
from  the  church.  As  she  lay  on  her  bed,  she  saw  the 
congregation  all  rising  up  to  pray,  and  her  own  peW 
empty ;  she  heard  Mr.  Oswald's  voice  disturbed  in  prayer, 
and  saw  his  dark  melancholy  eyes,  under  a  brow  knit  -by 
the  pain  of  keenest  feelings,  looking  upwards  to  heaven 
in  supplication  for  the  spiritnal  welfare  of  bis  flock — 
more  especially  of  herself  and  his  son.  She  accompanied 
the  whde  exerciaes  of  the  day  with  her  heart,  and  when 
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the  old  faithful  and  afTectionate  domestic  at  last  opened 
the  window-shatters,  there  came  in  along  with  the  sun- 
shine the  sacred  Sabbath  air,  as  if  freshly  breathed  from 
the  lowly  place  of  worship. 

Margaret  arose,  and  knowing  that  on  that  day  no  hand 
would  lift  the  latch  of  the  garden-gate,  she  took  her  Bible 
into  the  willow-arbor,  and  with  it  composed  her  heart. 
This  was  the  Lord's  day ;  and  upon  it  the  heart  of  every 
sinful  and  sorrowful  creature,  if  inspired  with  religious 
faith,  may  humbly  bring  itself  into  closer  communion 
with  the  Great  Spirit  of  the  universe.  In  that  quiet  place, 
with  the  shadows  of  the  flowering  branches  chequering 
the  holy  page,  Margaret  felt  every  passion  laid  asleep. 
Unconsciously  she  turned  to  those  chapters  where  she 
knew  there  were  comforts  promised  to  the  afflicted,  and 
now  every  verse  seemed  to  overflow  with  more  merciful 
meanings,  and  to  breathe  a  blessing  farther  and  farther 
into  her  lately  disconsolate  soul.  That  book  had  been 
her  support  when  watching  by  the  bedside  of  her  dying 
sisters^— and  nothing  else  but  that  book  could  have  sus- 
tained her  when  she  was  hearing  her  mother's  groans, 
and  wiping  away  the  big  drops  of  agony  from  her  fore- 
head. When  it  was  upon  her  knees,  the  power  of  this 
mortal  life  over  her  was  subdued  or  destroyed  ;  the  shadow 
of  the  world  to  come  was  then  brought  solemnly  over  her 
thoughtful  spirit;  and  an  awe  was  felt,  as  if  she  were  sit- 
ting more  immediately  in  the  presence  of  her  Maker. 

Tried  as  she  had  been  with  so  many  afflictions,  through*  ' 
out  those  years  that,  in  our  imagination  of  human  life, 
we  vainly  think  belong  to  happiness  alone, — Margaret 
had  not  had  recourse  to  religion  occasionally  to  console, 
but  at  all  times  to  keep  her  alive  like  the  very  air  she 
breathed ;  and  to  her  the  Sabbath  day  was  so  entirely  set 
apart  to  God,  that  upon  it  she  could,  with  small  effort 
banish  all  disturbing  earthly  emotions,  and  keep  it  sanc- 
tified, without  intrusion,  to  the  great  purpose  for  which, 
it  was  designed.  Nor  is  such  solemn  and  serene  observe 
ance  of  the  Sabbath  rare  in  the  cottages  of  Scotland.  In 
many  thousand  families,  it  is  a  day  scarcely  belonging  to 
this  life, — on  which  the  poor  man's  soul,  wearied  and, 
18 
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worn  out  by  labor,  poverty,  or  other  ills,  renews  his  hold 
on  iieaven.  The  turmoil  of  the  week  days  is  no  more 
remembered  in  the  calm  that  then  reigns  within  the  re- 
ligious house,  than  the  sound  of  the  waves  that  have  beat 
against  the  vessel's  side  at  sea,  by  the  crew  who  have 
moored  her  securely  within  the  circle  of  some  land-loeked 
bay,  beautiful  in  its  perpetual  calm.  Each  Sabbath  comes 
upon  the  earth  with  the  unbroken  holinessof  all  that  have 
preceded  it,  and  thus  the  simple  dwellers  in  huts  are  born 
to  its  observance,  just  as  the  son  is  bom  to  venerate  his 
father's  grey  hairs.  The  Sabbath  day,  therefore,  is  a  day 
of  refuge ;  and  the  clamors,  sighs,  groans,  cares,  anxieties, 
griefs,  and  guilts  of  life  do  not  enter  its  dawn,  but  they 
lie  in  wait  for  the  soul  when  it  shall  again  come  out  into 
the  regions  of  this  earth,  once  more  to  be  harassed,  tar* 
moiled,  and  pursued. 

Margaret  arose  on  the  Monday,  with  a  mind  calmed 
and  strengthened — and  then  she  considered  the  life  be* 
fore  her  in  all  its  aspects.  There  was  much  to  dishearten 
— much  to  wrap  her  prospects  in  fear  ;  but  to  break  faith 
with  Ludovic  Oswald,  neither  her  heart  nor  her  con- 
science could  suffer,  and  although  she  now  knew  that  he 
was  not  the  character  she  had  dreamed  in  her  delight, 
but  even  deeply  stained  with  vice," she  wept  to  feel  that 
she  loved  him  with  undiminished  love,  and  rather  than 
not  be  his  wife,  would  wish  not  to  see  the  morning  sun. 
Of  Richard  Wedderburne  she  thought  with  respect  and 
gratitude,  and  since  it  must  be  so,  with  pity  ;  but,  adorn- 
ed as  he  was  with  every  accomplishment,  virtuous,  wise, 
blameless  in  reputation,  and  possessed  of  this  world*a 
goods — he  yet  was  to  her  as  nothing,  when  she  thought 
of  Ludovic  Oswald,  the  son  of  an  obscure  country  minis- 
ter, poor,  worn  out  with  wounds,  and,  alas!  a  cruel  and, 
perhaps,  impenitent  sinner.  So  she  wrote  an  humble  and 
affectionate  letter  to  Miss  Wedderburne,  with  many  ear- 
nest prayers  for  her  mother's  recovery,  but  declining  in 
sadness  and  sorrow  to  become  her  sister,  and  the  wife  of 
o,ne  of  the  best  of  men. 

Monday  evening  came,  and  Margaret  was  still  nnable 
to  go  to  the  Manse ;  but  she  could  Qot  help  hoping  and 
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expecting  that  either  Mr.  Oswald,  or  Lucy,  or  Ludovic 
himself,  would  yet  come  over  to  Nether-Place.  In  the 
twilight  she  walked  down  the  lonely  avenue,  below  the 
thick  shade  of  whose  trees  nothing  moved  but  the  little 
flitting  bat,  and  she  saw  a  figure  approaching ;  but  it  was 
nobody  from  the  Manse.  It  was  Michael  Grahame  of 
Ltamington-Braes,  an-  amiable  young  man  who  had  been 
educated  for  the  ministry,  and  who  had  been  prevented  ' 
from  entering  on  the  sacred  profession  by  a  long  course 
of  delicate  health,  that  seemed  symptomatic  of  a  consump- 
tion. Within  the  last  few  months  he  had  regained  his 
strength,  and  could  walk  easily  from  his  mother's  house 
to  the  Manse  or  Nether-Place,  a  distance  of  about  five 
miles.  He  was  now  returning  home  from  Mr.  Oswald's 
in  the  cool  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  knowing  nothing  of 
what  had  occurred  between  Miss  Lyndsay  and  Ludovic, 
he  thought  of  passing  with  her  perhaps  one  hour  of  calm 
delightful  happiness.  For  Michael  Grahame  loved  her 
beyond  all  else  in  this  world,  within  the  secrecy  and  si- 
lence of  his  own  thoughtful  and  melancholy  spirit ;  the 
few  chance  hours  that  he  lived  in  her  presence  were  to 
him  sweeter  than  all  time  beside  ;  and  sometimes  hopeful 
even  in  his  hopelessness,  he  had  cherished  for  her  a  pas- 
sion that  preyed  upon  his  veins,  already  wasted  with  a 
long  slow  fever,  and  agitated  a  heart  of\en  sad  at  the 
prospect  of  an  early  death.  Nature  had  given  him  a  soui 
of  finest  mould,  endowed  both  with  sensibility  and  genius  ; 
the  deep  religious  feeling,  that  had  prevailed  over  the 
whole  course  of  his  education,  had  imbued  his  character 
with  a  pensiveness  and  purity  that  were  felt  by  the  very 
rudest;  and  his  knowledge  and  information  so  superior 
to  those  of  all  around  him  among  the  simple  country  peo- 
ple, gave  to  him  an  authority  which  he  knew  not  he  pos- 
sessed, and  made  his  name  beloved  and  even  venerated 
wherever  it  was  known.  In  many  respects  he  resembled 
that  young  poet  whose  writings  he  read  with  so  much 
pleasure — Michael  Bruce;  and  as  he  resembled  him  in 
genius,  and  virtue,  and  lowly  estate,  so  also  was  the  like- 
ness perfect  in  sadness,  sickness,  and  premature  decay. 
Never  before  had  Margaret's  pale  face  seemed  so  bean- 
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tifal  to  Michael  Grahame  as  it  now  did,  with  its  sadness 
scarce  visible  in  the  shadowy  light  of  evening, — and  never 
had  her  voice  sounded  so  silver-sweet  as  now  beneath  the 
umbrageous  arch  of  the  dewy  trees,  that  almost  hid  the 
silent  avenue  from  a  sight  of  the  new-risen  stars.  Full  of 
deep  sensibility  and  imagination  in  all  his  thoughts  and 
^emotions,  the  youth  felt  walking  wkh  aa  angel  through 
the  shades  of  Paradise,  and  a  perfect  satisfaction  possessed 
his  soul  as  he  heard  breathing  near  him  the  innocent  and 
beautiful  being  whom  he  so  tenderly  loved,  but  whom, 
he  knew,  he  was  never  to  possess.  Even  the  thought  of 
death  itself,  which  was  seldom  wholly  absent  from  his 
mind,  was  now  pleasant,  and  devoid  of  all  fear.  He  felt 
•his  spirituality  in  the  pure  affection  of  soul  to  soul ;  and 
knew  that  he  and  Margaret  would  meet  in  heaven. 
His  conversation,  therefore,  was  this  evening  more  than 
usually  full  of  beautiful  images  and  serene  thoughts ;  till, 
all  at  once,  Margaret  was  inspired  with  an  irresistible 
wish  to  tell  him  the  story  of  her  love,  and  to  beseech  him 
for  his  advice  and  counsel.  So,  walking  together  into 
.the  willow-arbor,  they  sat  down ;  and  she  told  him  every 
thing  as  it  was,  her  own  love,  and  the  shock  she  had  sus- 
tained by  the  knowledge  of  Ludovic*s  vices  and  guilt. 

She  sat  in  the  silence  waiting  for  the  voice  of  a  friend ; 
but  Michael  Grahame  was  speechless.  A  small  spark  of 
hope  had  vivified  his  heart,  and  now  it  was  extinct  for 
ever.  Between  him  and  Hie  grave  there  had  hitherto 
seemed  often  to  glide  a  visionary  creature  altogether 
beautiful,  who,  with  soil  voice,  eyes  and  hands,  moved 
him  away  from  the  burial-ground,  back  into  the  cheerful 
light  of  day.  But  now  that  fair  phantom  would  never 
niore  stand  between  him  and  death ;  for  it  had  been 
nothing  but  an  image  of  Margaret  Lyndsay,  conjured  up 
iby  his  soul  in  its  vain  longings  after  human  ties,  and  all 
was  now  seen  to  be  a  delusion  and  a  dream.  At  last  he 
'looked  upon  her  face — gently  lifted  up  her  hand — and 
'then  implored  the  blessing  of  God  upon  her  for  ever,  with 
a  voice  at  once  so  solemn  and  so  mournful,  that  Marga- 
Tetwept — less  for  herself  than  for  him  who  was  now  her 
-comforter. 
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Michael  Grahame  had  been  a  playmate  of  Ludovic  Os- 
wald's in  their  boyish  days,  and  he  felt  towards  him  that 
strong  affection  which  so  often  subsists  between  persons 
of  opposite  characters.  He  knew  his  yices  and  his  great' 
est  guilt ;  but  in  spite  of  all  that  holy  hatred  of  vice  which 
was  in  his  own  pious  spirit,  he  gently  judged  this  trans- 
gressor. Ludovic  had  always  been  kind  to  him  at  school, 
and  by  his  strength  and  courage  had  guarded  his  timid 
and  sickly  boyhood  from  injury  and  insult.  The  grati- 
tude Michael  then  felt  for  the  preservation  of  his  whole 
peace  of  mind,  which  would  have  been  otherwise  utterly 
destroyed  in  his  helplessness,  did  not  cease  in  riper  years, 
and  he,  the  thoughtful,  blameless,  and  pious  young  di- 
vine, cherished  a  brotherly  affection  for  the  brave  and 
generous,  but  inconsiderate,  and,  alas !  unprincipled  sol- 
dier. He,  therefore,  now  spoke  in  praise  of  his  many 
excellent  qualities;  told  Margaret  that  such  promise  as 
she  had  made  was  sacred;  and  that  she  would  be  the 
means,  under  Providence,  of  reclaiming  him  from  evil 
ways,  and  finally  fitting  him  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven. 
"  With  you  to  love  him — to  counsel  him — and  to  show 
the  beauty  of  holiness  constantly  before  his  .eyes — Ludovic 
Oswald  yvUl  become  a  good  man,  and  a  Christian.  You 
ought  soon  to  become  his  wife.  He  will  leave  the  army 
— his  wounds  bravely  received  will  not  only  justify  him 
in  so  doings  but  they  render  it  necessary, — for  another 
campaign  would  kill  him — you  will  live  happily  here  at 
Nether-Place.  Your  husband  will  become  a  farmer — 
and  where  is  there  a  more  quiet  and  pleasant  life  ?  I  see 
nothing  but  happiness  before  you — and,  when  I  am  in 
my  grave,  remember — O  remember  this  evening,  and  give 
a  sigh  to  the  friendship  of  Michael  Grahame.*' 

They  parted  at  the  garden-gate,  each  under  strong 
emotion — and  as  soon  as  Margaret  had  gone  into  the 
house,  Michael  walked  away  by  himself,  in  the  moonlight, 
to  Lamington-Braes. 


18^ 
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CHAPTER   XXXIX 

There  was  not  a  single  liouse  in  the  whole  parish  of 
Castenon  in  which  blessings  were  not  called  down  from 
Heaven  on  Ludovic  Oswald  and  his  fair  bride,  on  their 
wedding-day.    He  had  been  a  favorite  from  his  very  child- 
hood, b^th  with  young  and  old;    and  the  singular  hard- 
ships which  he  had  encountered  as  a  soldier  in  the  ranks, 
fighting  itk  foreign  countries,  and  afterwards  his  distin- 
guished honors  as  an  officer  when  he  had  been  found 
among  heaps  of  slain,  with  the  colors  of  his  regiment 
round  his  body  steeped  in  blood,  had  either  obliterated 
from  the  memories  of  all,  or  softened  down  their  moral 
judgments  of  his  manifold  and  grievous  errors.     As  for 
Margaret.Lyndsay,  her  happiness  was  prayed  for  as  for 
one  not  only  blameless,  and  <vithout  faults,  but  who  had 
been  the  best  friend  of  their  children,  and  the  cheerer  of 
all  their  hearth  sides.     There  was  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  happy ;   and  nobcMly  had  either  doubts  or 
fears  that  young  Mr.  Oswald  would  make  a  good  husband, 
and  become  on  his  own  property  of  Nether-Place  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  respectable  of  all  the  landholders  in 
the.  country-side.     Accordingly,  there  was  not  a  hay-field 
for  miles  around  in  which  long  life  and  happiness  was  not 
cheerfully  wished  to  the  young  couple,  as  the  milk-can 
went  its  rounds ;   and  there  was  a  kind  of  rural  holiday 
both  to  the  idle  and  the  laboring,,  within  all  the  green 
bounds  of  Casterton. 

The  marriage  took  place  in  the  Manse,  and  they  were 

rmarried  by  their  own  father.     Mr.  Oswald  was  himself 

not  an  old  man,  but  his  head,  at  fifty  years  of  age,  was 

as  white  as  that  of  fourscore ;    and,  with  an  uncertain 

voice,  he  pronounced  the  i)enediction  on  the  head  of  his 

son  and  daughter.    The  bridegroom  trembled  beneath  his 

father's  blessing,  and  the  room  was  hushed  when  the 

:  father  folded  Margaret  to  his  bosom,  and  wet  her  beaoti- 

'ful  braided  auburn  hair  with  his  tears.     He  had  united 

.for  ever  in  this  life  one  of  the  most  innocent  of  human 
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beings  with  a  man  whose  frailties  he  had  but  too  well 
knowDy  and  who,  he  feared,  was  scarcely  worthy  of  such 
a  wife.  But  it  was  his  own  and  his  only  son,  and  he 
ventured  to  hope  that  with  Margaret  Lyndsay  to  cherish 
and  protect,  his  nature  would  be  born  again,  and  that  he 
would  show  the.  depth  of  his  repentance  by  a  life  of  well- 
doing and  religion.  A  band  of  young  girls,  who  had  been 
the  bride's  scholars,  all  neatly  dressed  in  white,  were  pre- 
sent at  the  ceremony ;  Lucy  was  brideVmaid ;  and  the 
evening  sun  sank  behind  clouds  betokening  calm  and 
beautiml  days,  and  lei\  the  sky  open  in  its  settled  sereni- 
ty, to  an  unhaloed  moon  and  the  dewy  stars. 

Margaret  was  happy  with  her  husband.  He  had  de- 
termined to  leave  the  service,  and  indeed  his  constitution 
had  suffered  so  much  from  his  severe  wounds,  that  to 
have  returned  to  its  fatigues  would  have  been  death.  In 
another  year  the  lease  of  Nether-Place  would  expire; 
then  he  was  to  become  a  farmer,  forgetful  of  all  the  woes 
of  war,  and  to  lead  a  life  of  peace  among  his  own  and  his 
father's  friends  in  his  native  parish.  It  was  the  duty  of 
his  wife  to  love  and  esteem  her  husband,  and  she  did  so, 
with  all  the  simplicity,  innocence,  and  fervor  of  her  na- 
ture. The  young  couple  were  as  happy  as  every  one  said 
they  would  be  ;*  and,  after  homely  and  heartfelt  receptions 
at  the  houses  of  all  who  visited  at  the  Manse,  and  .fore- 
noon calls  at  many  an  humble  cottage,  where  young  Mrs. 
Oswald  was  received  with  smiles' that  illuminated  the  low- 
roofed  and  dim  apartments,  they  became  in  their  retire- 
ment constant  dwellers  within  their  own  sweet  Nether- 
Place,  and  the  unnoticed  current  of  their  lives  flowed 
calmly  and  lightly  on,  through  week-days  and  Sabbaths, 
with  as  much  happiness  as  belongs  to  this  changeful  and 
melancholy  life. 

There  had,  at  last,  been  little  of  the  delusion  of  the 
imagination  with  Margaret  Lyndsay  towards  the  man  she 
loved  ;  and  as  that  had  vanished,  far  deeper  feelings  had 
taken  its  place.  Having  voluntarily  linked  her  fate  with 
one  to  whose  faults  she  was  not  a  stranger,  her  affection 
for  him  was  made  still  more  tender  by  the  hope  that  she 
might  comfort  his  heart  in  all  its  sorrows,  and  turn  and 
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keep  it  in  ttie  paths  of  peace.  She  did  not  try  to  per- 
suade herself  that  she  had  married  him  merely  that  she 
might  turn  him  from  the  error  of  his  ways :  for  she  knew 
that  she  loved  him  bat  too,  too  well,  and  that  she  was  his 
fond  and  affectionate  bride.  But  she  knew  also  that  her 
love  for  him  was  pure — disinterested — deep,  and  on- 
changeable  ;  and  that  no  happiness  on  this  earth  could 
ever  be  to  her  equal  to  that  of  seeing  him  respected  and 
respectable  before  his  fellow>men,  and  obedient  to  the 
laws  of  God  in  thought  and  deed.  And  in  that  happiness 
she  was  not  wholly  disappointed ;  Ludovic  Oswald  was 
domestic  in  all  his  habits — kind  to  her — and  willing  to 
do  good  to  all  his  neighbors.  His  religious  feelings 
seemed  to  be  sincere,  and  his  whole  conduct  to  his  father 
and  sister,  and  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  such  as  was  de- 
lightful to  be  witnessed  by  her  who  now  lived  but  for  him, 
and  in  his  virtues  and  worth  placed  all  her  earthly  happi- 
ness. The  marriage  turned  out  just  as  every  body  had 
expected ;  and  when  the  cheerful  new  white^washed  walls 
of  Nether-Place  glanced  through  the  trees  upon  the  la- 
borer in  the  field,  or  at  the  doors  of  the  farm-houses  in 
valley  or  on  hill-side,  many  a  kind  thought  was  sent  to- 
wards the  family  within,  and  many  a  prayer  for  long  life 
to  them — plenty  and  peace.  How  delightful  to  the  wife 
of  Ludovic  to  see  his  father's  face  now  unclouded  with 
anxiety,  and  that  excellent  man  restored  to  an  untroubled 
life  !  She  knew  from  his  own  heart-rending  confessions 
what  had  been  the  solitary  agonies  of  paternal  affection. 
Of  all  sorrows,  what  can  equal  the  fear  in  a  father's  heart 
for  the  welfare  of  the  soul  of  an  only  son !  Ludovic  had 
played  at  his  feet — had  wept  the  transient  tears  of  a  child 
when  his  mother  died  —  had  grown  up  in  beauty  and 
strength — had  sinned — suffered — repented — and  been  for- 
given by  his  father  on  earth,  as  it  was  devoutly  hoped  by 
his  Father  in  Heaven.  And  now  he  was  living  a  tranquil 
and  innocent  life  within  a  few  furlongs  of  the  house  in 
which  he  was  born — respected  as  well  as  loved — and  at- 
tentive to  all  the  charities  of  a  Christian  life.  The  very 
lines  in  his  father's  face  seemed  now  to  be  smoothed,  and 
there  was  nothing  now  but  a  reverend  beauty  in  his  white 
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locks — all  that  spoke  of  suffering  and  sorrow  had  disap- 
peared from  the  glistening  silver  of  his  head, — his  tall 
person  had  now  recovered  its  erect  gait,  and  he  walked 
up  the  steps  of  the  pulpit  like  one  whose  youth  had  heen 
renewed. 
-  Scarcely  a  day  passed  that  he  and  Lucy  did  not  step 
over  to  Nether-Place ;  at  times  mirth,  merriment,  and  joy 
rang  through  the  house  that  had  for  so  many  years  been 
dull  and  silent — ^and  none  ever  left  it  without  carrying 
pleasure  away  with  them,  and  leaving  a  blessing  behind. 
Yet  such  seemed  the  waywardness  of  the  human  heart — 
and  such  the  imperfection  of  human  happiness — that  often 
Ludovic  Oswald,  even  when  sitting  by  the  side  of  his 
young  beautiful  wife,  sank  into  gloomy  reveries;  and 
Margaret  was  sad  to  hear  his  long  heavy  sighs,  often  dis- 
mally drawn  in  sleep,  as  if  from  the  very  depths  of  his 
heart.  Sorrow  for  past  guilt,  thought  she,  is  now  visiting 
him  in  his  dreams,  and  his  sleeping  soul  knows  not  of  its 
own  repentance.  But  he  will  awake  to  happiness — and 
so  he  did  every  morning ;  for,  with  one  so  good  and  so 
beautiful,  who  must  not  have  been  happy,  even  if  con- 
scious of  something  hidden,  something  too  terrible  to  be 
known,  and  even  if  doomed  inevitably  to  misery  at  last? 
Such  was,  indeed,  the  condition  of  Ludovic  Oswald  ;  and 
even  in  the  bosom  of  Margaret  Lyndsay  conscience  smote 
him  both  waking  and  asleep,  and  told  him  to  prepare 
himself  some  day  or  other  to  forsake  that  heaven. 


CHAPTER    XL. 

There  had  been  something  sad  and  mournful  in  the 
humble  nuptials  of  Ludovic  Oswald  and  Margaret  Lynd- 
say, notwithstanding  the  rejoicings  that  had  accompanied 
them  in  many  a  field  below  the  open  sky,  and  by  many  a 
hearth-side  below  the  roofs  of  peaceful  cottages.     Nor 
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h<id  that  melancholy  diminished,  perhaps,  the  happiness 
of  the  young,  innocent,  and  beaaliful  bride.  It  had  so- 
bered her  joy,  and  had,  by  many  afflicting  thoaghts,  turned 
her  heart  with  a  more  yearning  tenderness  towards  her 
husband.  Young  as  she  was,  she  had  lived  long  enough 
not  to  imagine  eilher  perfect  bliss  or  perfect  goodness  in 
this  world ;  and  the  knowledge  of  her  husband's  trans- 
gressions carried  into  her  heart,  along  with  all  the  fond- 
ness of  an  entire  affection,  also  pity  and  compassion,  and 
a  profound  hope  that  in  the  calm  of  domestic  life  he  would 
be  restored  to  that  tranquillity  which  an  erring  conduct 
bad  impaired,  and  which  it  must  be  her  constant  aim  to 
re?i?e  and  guard.  More  cheerful  and  smiling  brides  there 
bad  been  many  than  Margaret  Oswald;  but  few  that 
looked  forward  to  better  prospects,  in  faith  of  the  power 
of  virtue  and  religion  to  wipe  away  ail  grievous  recollec- 
tion, and  to  bring  at  last  comfort  and  peace. 

Her  husband  had  left  home  for  a  day,  on  a  visit  to  an 
old  school-fellow,  a  few  miles  over  the  hills ;  and  Marga- 
ret was  sitting  in  the  willow-arbor,  during  the  short  sun- 
shine of  mid-day  in  early  winter,  when  Mysie  came  to  tell 
her  that  there  was  a  person  who  wished  to  speak  with  her 
— a  woman  with  a  little  boy  in  her  hand.  While  they 
were  yet  conversing,  the  stranger  came  towards  them, 
along  the  garden  walk ;  and  Mysie,  whose  curiosity  did 
not  suffer  her  to  forget  her  respect  to  her  dear  young  mis- 
tress, went  away.  The  stranger  was  rather  meanly 
dressed ;  but  she  had  an  appearance  and  demeanour  above 
common,  and  there  was  something  in  her  voice  and  figure 
unlike  a  mendicant — something  that,  by  its  self-possession, 
rather  intimidated,  if  not  alarmed.  She  sat  down  with- 
out being  asked  on  the  seat,  and  Margaret,  who  had  risen, 
did  the  same,  without  either  of  them  for  some  minutes 
uttering  a  word.  The  little  boy,  not  seemingly  above 
four  years  of  age,  stood  at  Margaret's  knee,  and  looked 
into  her  face  with  a  smile :  but  there  was  something  in 
his  features  and  expression  that  struck  to  her  very  heart 
— for  his  eye,  and  the  outline  of  his  countenance,  and  the 
smile  about  his  lips,  at  once  declared  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Ludovic  Oswald. 
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''  My  name  is  Hannah  Blantyre — perhaps  you  may  have 
heard  it-«-if  not,  then  Ludo?ic  has  deceived  you  even 
more  basely  than  he  deceived  me.  If  you  married  him 
with  the  consequences  before  your  eyes,  then  the  guilt, 
the  shame,  and  the  ruin  be  upon  your  own  head."  Mar- 
garet heard  the  words — each  one  of  them -- and  all  of 
them  together-^in  a  hideous  and  horrible  huddle,  and  she 
almost  repeated  them  aloud  in  the  quaking  fear  of  some 
unimaginable  evil.  **  Yes— yes,  I  have  heard  your  name 
— I  was  told  that  you  were  dead— dead  of  a  broken  heart. 
But  how  is  this  t  Does  my  husband  know  that  you  are 
alive  ?  " — "  Ludovic  Oswald  is  not  your  husband — he  is  ifly 
husband — the  father  of  that  little  boy  there  whom  you  hold 
by  the  hand — and  my  ain  wee  Ludovic  was  born  in  lawful 
wedlock — ^aye,  sinner  as  I  was  when  first  he  took  me  to  his 
bosom — I  was  the  wife  of  Ludovic  Oswald  when  that 
helpless  creature  saw  the  light  of  this  unhappy  world." 
Margaret  heard  her  words — her  eyes  were  fixed  with  a 
ghastly  stare  on  the  sky,  but  they  saw  nothing — she  did 
not  faint — but  a  strong  convulsion  shook  her— ^and  she 
gave  one  shrill  shrieking  cry.  '*  Poor  woman,"  said  the 
stranger,  ''  I  pity  you — but  my  little  Ludovic  shall  not  be 
a  bastard  when  I  am  dead.  Had  I  had  no  bairn,!  might 
have  lived  on  in  my  desertion — for  1  know  its  father  hates 
me — but  shame  shall  not  be  on  his  bonny  head,*— there- 
fore I  come  to  claim  my  husband,  and  let  the  curae  fall 
at  last  on  the  guiltiest  head." 

Margaret  felt  that  there  was  dismal  and  dreadful  truth 
in  the  woman's  voice.  She  was  no  impo6tor-«-6he  had 
come  boldly  to  her  husband's  house — she  had  brought  with 
her  their  child — and  there  she  sat,  not  insultingly,  but  re> 
lentlessly,  and  with  a  stern  resolution  to  be  acknowledged 
— a  wife.  "  I  was  told  you  had  died  of  a  broken  heart— 
and  I  have  often  wept  for  you,  Hannah  Blantyre — ^^but 
henceforth,  all  my  tears  must  be  for  myself-^— for  in  this 
world  now  hope  is  there  none  for  me  1 "— *^'  Neither  is 
there  any  hope  for  me  1  I  knew  Ludovic  Oswald  before 
you  ever  saw  his  face — I  lay  in  his  bosom  before  he  had 
ever  loved  you — I  have  been  with  him  in  places  of  blood 
and  horror  not  to  be  thought  of  or  named — and  this  is  my 
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— *aar  boy — and  none  shall  hoot  him  when  I  am  in  my 
grave— none  shall  drive  him  away  from  the  play-groond, 
or  force  my  Ludovic,  pretty  little  fellow,  to  sit  in  a  corner, 
in  shame  and  sobbings,  and  tears;  for  he  was  honestly 
born — and  his  father  shall  say  so— or  I  will  call  down 
Gkxl's  eternal  curses  on  his  head.  But  I  can  prove  our 
marriage,  al though  he  thinks  not — and  when  my  boy  has 
been  righted,  what  cares  his  miserable  mother  to  sleep 
.  with  the  slime  of  worms  ?  " 

''  Will  yoa  go  and  bring  me  from  the  house  a  cup  of 
water  ?  "  said  Margaret — and  the  woman  instantly  did  so. 
Slfb  brought  Mysie  along  with  her,  and  they  found  Mar- 
garet lying  on  the  ground. — ^They  lifted  her  up,  and  carried 
her  into  the  house.  **  And  wha  may  ye  be,  and  what  hae 
ye  been  saying,  that  has  stricken  my  bonny  young  mis- 
tress into  a  deed  faint?  Are  ye  ane  o'  thae  fortune-tel- 
lers, and  hae  you  been  frichtening  her  about  her  husband's 
being  away  the  noo,  and  obligated,  wi'  a  his  wounds,  to 
gang  again  to  the  bluidy  wars?  De'il  tak  a'  the  gang  o' 
you' — but  did  na  her  sweet  innocent  face  npbraid  you, 
woman? — see,  see — she's  comin  to  hersel." — **  My  name 
is  Hannah  Blantyre,  you  idiot — no  spae-wife — so  none  of 
your  staring,''  said  the  stranger  fiercely, — and  with  these 
words  she  threw  water  upon  Margaret's  face,  who  in  a 
few  minutes  returned  to  life  and  sense.  She  opened  her 
eyes,  and  instantly  shut  them  again,  saying,  **  It's  all  true 
— I  see — no  dream."  Mysie  sat  down,  confounded,  and 
terrified — and  the  stranger  stood  with  a  face  almost  un- 
moved, and  then  half  frowning,  half  touched  with  a  dim 
and  doubtful  pity.  **  I  believe  all  you  say,"  said  Marga- 
ret, **  I  am  no  wife — my  name  is  Oswald  no  more — it  is 
Lyndsay — you,  and  not  I,  are  his  wife — Yes — Ludovic 
Oswald  is  your  husband,  not  mine— I  am  nothing  but  a 
poor,  miserable,  deluded,  and  dying  sinner." 

Alarmed  at  the  wild  looks  and  words— the  weeping  and 
the  sobbing  and  the  groans, — the  little  boy  began  to  cry 
aloud  by  the  bed-side,  afraid  even  to  touch  his  mother, 
and  hiding  his  face.  "  Hush,  brat,"  said  she  fiercely — 
and  shook  him  with  a  strong  arm  till  he  shrieked.  *'  Oh ! 
— my  God— are  you  the  wife  of  Ludovic  Oswald,  and  is  it 
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thus  you  use  his  child  7  " — "  Yes — it  is  thus  I  use  his  child 
— and  ask  him  when  he  first  coroes  again  to  your  bed,  how 
he  used  me.  Ask  him  if  he  ever  cursed  me— if  he  ever 
lefl  me  behind  him  when  the  bayonets  of  the  French  were 
at  hand— if  he  ever  basely  suspected  me  of  infidelity  to  him, 
my  seducer  first  and  my  husband  afterwards — ask  him  if 
uow  he  has  married  another — you  yourself-^and  if  he 
dares  to  deny  Hannah  Blantyre  to  be  his  wife — if  he  will 
face  God  in  judgment,  after  swearing  that  this  child  is  a 
basurd  ?  Stand  up,  you  wailing  imp — and  let  her  see  a 
child  that  may  show  its  face  with  the  best  bairns  in  all 
Scotland  through,  the  son  of  Ludovic  Oswald  and  me 
— Hannah  Blantyre. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  the  passion  of  this  injured  and 
violent  woman  subsided.  She  had  not  come  to  insult 
Margaret,  but  to  vindicate  her  child's  birthright.  By  de- 
grees she  felt  pity  for  her  whose  life  had  so  suddenly 
been  made  just  as  wretched — more  so — than  her  own,  and 
she  even  wept  by  the  bedside.  She  was  asked  to  stay  all 
night  in  the  house;  but  that  seemed  unnatural  to  her, 
worn  out  and  wearied  as  she  was ;  so  she  took  the  refresh* 
ment  that  poor  Mysie  gave  her  and  her  boy  in  the  kitchen, 
and  then  said  she  would  go.  ''I  passed  a  hovel — about 
half  a  mile  off  on  the  road-side.  An  old  woman  was  at  th^ 
door,  who  asked  me  where  I  was  going — and  I  said  I  might 
perhaps  ask  a  night's  lodging  from  her,  before  it  was  dark. 
I  will  sleep  there — when  your  master  comes  home,  tell 
him  where  I  am  to  be  found." — And  so  saying,  she  wrapped 
her  tall  and  emaciated  6gure  in  a  tawdry  worn-out  red 
shawly  and  taking  her  boy  by  the  hand,  she  strode  off, 
seemingly  in  anger,  pity,  and  desperation. 


CHAPTER   XLl. 

A  STUPOR  both  of  intelligence  and  of  feeling  held  the 
silent,  and,  indeed,  speechless  sufferer  in  her  bed  from 
19 
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that  fatal  afternoon  till  next  mid-day,  when  she  awoke 
somewhat  revived  from  a  short  two  hours  sleep.  The 
old  aflectioaate  creature  had  sat  beside  her  all  the  nrgbt 
long,  and  had  frequently  knelt  down  weeping,  and  said  a 
prayer  for  the  peace  of  her  sorely  troubled  mistress.  Now 
and  then  Margaret  had  sat  up  wildly  on  her  bed,  as  the 
winter  winds  blew  shrilly  past  the  window,  and  the  leaf- 
less branches  that  almost  touched  the  roof  creaked,  swing- 
ing in  the  fitful  blasts.  A  few  ejaculations,  uttered  with 
clasped  or  clenched  hands,  were  all  that  were  beard  from 
her  during  the  long  dark  howling  hours ;  and  more  than 
once,  when  she  was  lying  exhausted,  with  white  face  and 
shut  eyes,  the  silent  watcher  feared  she  was  dead,  and 
stooped  down  over  her  lips  to  hear  if  they  yet  sent  forth 
feebly  the  breath  of  life.  Few  words  had  the  faithful 
servant  been  accustomed  to  utter  in  her  quiet  labors— 
but  not  a  few  feelings  were  lodged  within  her  breast; 
and  no  mother  could  have  looked  upon  her  sick  child 
with  more  eager  tenderness  than  did  she,  who  had  long 
been  a  stranger  to  all  emotions  but  those  of  mere  common 
humanity,  now  look  upon  poor  Margaret  Lyndsay.  She 
had  been  an  orphan  as  well  as  her  mistress;  but  she  did 
not  remember  the  time  she  had  ever  had  a  parent ;  as  a 
slave  almost  had  she  lived  in  one  house  or  another,  work- 
ing hardly  and  silently  all  her  days ;  many  of  her  latest 
years  had  been  passed  in  the  service  of  old  Daniel  Craig; 
— and  now,  when  the  period  of  her  life  was  near  at  hand, 
a  new  joy  had  been  giveft  to  her  in  her  love  for  her  sweet- 
tempered  and  most  beautiful  young  mistress  living  so 
happily  with  her  affectionate  husband.  What  a  change 
was  this !  Grief,  shame,  ruin,  horror,  and  despair,  all  at 
once,  without  any  warning,  brought  into  Nether-Place — 
and  her  master  and  mistress  husband  and  wife  no  more ! 
About  mid-day,  Margaret,  as  if  suddenly  restored  to 
her  strength  and  self-possession,  rose  up,  and  told  Uysie 
to  go  over  to  the  Manse,  and  request  Mr.  Oswald  to  come 
immediately  to  Nether-Place.  She  had  lain  down  the 
night  before  in  her  clothes — and  while  the  old  metvenger 
was  away,  she  decently  arranged  her  dress,  and  her  hair, 
and  washed  the  stabs  of  weeping  from  her  cheeks,  be- 
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fore  Mr.  Oswald  should  appear.  A  ghastly  countenance 
it  indeed  was  that  met  her  in  the  mirror  ;  and  strange  to 
her  ear  was  the  hollow  voice  of  her  own,  *'  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  me,  a  sinner ! "  The  tread  of  her  steps  had 
a  woeful  echo  in  the  silence  of  the  house;  nor,  as  she  sat 
down  on  the  window-seat,  where  she  had  so  often  reclin- 
ed on  Ludovic's  bosom,  had  she  courage  even  to  look  at 
her  Bible,  so  sick  in  hopeless  anguish  was  her  miserable 
soul. 

Mr.  Oswald,  fearing,  from  the  face  of  the  old  servant, 
that  Margaret  had  been  seized  with  some  alarming  illness, 
lost  no  time  in  being  at  Nether-Place,  and  Lucy  was  not 
one  who,  on  such  an  occasion,  could  remain  away  from 
her  sister.  For  a  while  Margaret  sat  like  a  stone  before 
them,  and  only  gasped  when  she  strove  to  speak.  *'  I  am 
not  a  wife — Ludovic  has  deceived  us  both.  But,  Oh ! 
Sir  I  I  am  your  daughter  still — Lucy,  I  am  still  your  sis- 
ter— and  I  hope  that  I  may  be  buried  in  your  burial- 
ground."  These  were  words  at  first  not  to  be  understood  ; 
and  Mr.  Oswald  looked  for  a  moment  at  Margaret  as  if 
he  thought  a  quick  fever  had  already  touched  her  brain. 
But  she  continued — **  Hannah  Blantyre  is  alive — she  is 
your  son's  wife — and  she  is  here  at  hand  to  prove  me  an 
unhappy  sinner."  Mr.  Oswald  took  her  to  his  bosom — 
and  her  beautiful  auburn  hair  lay  stil{  as  death  beside  his 
locks,  that  had  for  some  years  been  as  white  as  the  moun- 
tain snow.  Lucy,  stunned  by  the  communication  of  an 
almost  incomprehensible  misery,  fell  upon  her  knees  and 
wept,  for  she  alone  could  weep,  upon  the  motionless  hand 
of  her  sobbing  sister.  Just  then,  the  door  opened,  and 
Ludovic  Oswald,  with  a  smile  upon  his  face,  entered  the 
room. 

His  conscience,  although  it  had  often  gnawed  him,  had 
still  oftener  slept,  for  all  love  had  left  his  heart  for  Han- 
nah Blantyre ;  and  his  love  was  as  deep  and  as  sincere, 
as  love  could  be  in  the  heart  of  an  unprincipled  man, 
towards  Margaret  Lyndsay  His  love  had  not  been  mere- 
ly a  selfish  passion,  kindled  by  her  exquisite  beauty  and 
loveliness;  but  it  was  accompanied  with  the  tenderest 
and  sincerest  affection.     He  believed  that  no  proofs  ex* 
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isted  of  his  marriage  with  Hannah,  and  that  the  two  per- 
sons who  had  been  witnesses  to  it  were  both  dead.  But 
that  signified  nothing  now ;  he  dared  not  deny  the  truth 
in  the  awfulness  of  the  scene  before  him,  and  first  in  the 
deathlike  and  ghastly  silence  of  the  miserable  man,  and 
then  in  his  frantic  agonies,  it  was  seen  by  one  and  all 
that  his  guilt  was  even  as  it  had  been  said  to  be,  and  that 
there  was  no  hope.  Margaret  upbraided  him  not,  for  she 
felt  as  if  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  her  forgiveness 
was  perfect.  His  father  fixed  his  eyes,  that  expressed 
nothing  but  a  glare,  like  that  of  haunted  insanity,  upon 
his  son,  who  was  weeping  and  gnashing  his  teeth,  and 
tearing  his  hair,  and  calling  upon  God  to  strike  him  dead, 
and  fiends  to  carry  his  soul  to  perdition.  "  Oh !  Ludovic, 
Ludovic,  what  words  are  these  ?  "  said  Margaret,  with  a 
Toice  gentle  as  that  with  which  she  had  spoken  the  day 
■she  was  a  bride,  and  the  wretched  man  fell  down  in  a  fit 
upon  the  fioor. 

Hannah  Blantyre  had  seen  her  husband  pass  by  from 
the  door  of  the  hovel ;  and,  with  her  boy,  followed  him 
soon  after  to  Nether-Place.  With  her  long  black  hair 
streaming  over  her  brown  face  and  dark  burning  eyes, 
«he  too  now  joined  them,  who  were  lying  down,  or  kneel- 
ing, or  sitting,  in  the  stupor  of  their  great  grief.  When 
Ludovic  Oswald  awoke  from  his  fit  he  beheld  her  visage, 
and  shut  his  eyes,  with  a  shudder  and  a  shriek.  "  Am 
not  I  your  wife  ?  Here,  take  our  child,  and  1  will  go 
my  ways,  never  more  to  torment  you.  Had  I  foreseen  all 
this,  perhaps  1  might  have  suffered  him  to  live  in  shame, 
and  left  him  upon  the  parish,  a  pauper's  brat.  But  the 
-great  God  is  terrible  i  and  woe  be  to  all  them  who  break 
Jiis  holy  laws." 

Mr.  Oswald  had  now  recovered  his  fortitude,  and  he 
-gently  bade  his  son's  wife,  since  such  she  was,  to  leave  the 
•room  for  a  little  while,  till  the  unfortunate  man  had  re- 
gained some  self-possession.  **  I  will  do  so.  Sir — I  know 
not  how  this  may  end ;  but  fain  could  I  lay  me  down  and 
Hiie.  My  head  is  rending,  and  a  strong  fever  is  in  my 
'blood,  eating  me  up.  Come,  my  little  boy,  come  away 
to  our  last  night's  straw.     You  all  know  where  I  slept, 
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and  there  yoa  will  find  roc, — for  I  am  not  able*  to  walk 
farther  ;  and  this  is  not  the  house  for  me.*'  And  casting 
her  wild  eyes,  brimful  of  large  tears,  upon  Ludovic,  who 
was  still  lying  convulsed  upon  the  floor,  and  with  a  look, 
almost  of  pity,  upon  Margaret,  she  went  away,  and  none 
stopped  her,  with  her  little  thoughtless  boy,  to  the  hovel. 


CHAPTER    XLII. 

Even  a  weak  soul  and  a  weak  body  will  bear  a  won- 
derful weight  of  grief,  before  they  lay  themselves  down 
in  utter  exhaustion  upon  the  grave.  But  Margaret  Lynd- 
say — for  that  now  was  her  name  once  more — had  a  strong 
soul,  and  her  frame,  although  delicate  in  its  gracefulness, 
had  been  nerved  by  the  constant  and  healthful  occupa- 
tions of  an  innocent,  simple,  and  useful  life.  Grief, 
therefore,  which  at  first  had  stunned  and  smote  her  down, 
soon  left  her  at  liberty  to  walk  meekly  about  as  before, 
and  was  unable  to  sink  into  the  paleness  of  her  checks 
the  beauty  that,  ever  since  her  childhood,  had  gained 
such  general  admiration  and  love.  None  ventured  to  in- 
trude upon  her  in  such  affliction — none  had  a  right  to  see 
her  suffering  under  it,  except  Mr.  Oswald  and  Lucy  ;  but 
they  were  almost  objects  of  as  great  pity  as  herself,  and 
perhaps  supported  themselves  with  less  fortitude.  For 
with  her  all  hope  in  this  life  was  utterly  gone — and  only 
where  there  is  no  hope  can  there  be  perfect  resignation — 
a  confused  sense  of  never-ending  ignominy,  almost  akin 
to  sin,  lay  upon  her  soul  day  and  night,  rendering  indeed 
the  night  darkness  grateful,  and  during  the  day  binding 
her  eyes  down  to  the  earth.  Every  tie  that  linked  her  to 
life  was  cut  at  one  blow  ;  this  world  was  not  for  her ;  and 
she  even  longed,  but  still  with  the  piety  of  her  submissive 
spirit,  to  go  "  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and 
the  weary  are  at  rest." 

Where  was  Ludovic  Oswald  ?  That  none  knew.  He 
19* 
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disappaared  utterly, — and  no  traces  of  him  could  be  dis- 
covered.  It  was  said,  some  weeks  afterwards,  that  he 
had  been  seen — or  one  like  him — at  a  seaport  town,  from 
which  a  transport  with  recruits  had  sailed  for  the  West 
Indies.  But  this  was  an  uncertain  rumor ;  and  many  be- 
lieved that  he  had  died  by  his  own  hand  in  some  remote  and 
solitary  spot,  where  it  might  be  long  before  his  body  was 
found  by  huntsman  or  shepherd.  Margaret  did  not  fear 
this  often — but  sometimes  the  thought  came  to  horrify  her 
mournful  desertion,  and  then  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  life 
was  a  painful  and  sick  swoon,  too  severe  long  to  be  borne. 
Hannah  Blantyre  still  lay  in  the  hovel  by  the  side  of  the 
high-road.  Her  long  journey  of  many  miles  on  foot, 
carrying  her  child  almost  all  the  way — and  her  careless- 
ness of  herself  in  that  desperation,  had  completely  ex- 
hausted her,  and  she  could  not,  without  pain,  lifl  her  head 
up  from  the  straw.  She  was  the  lawful  wife  of  Ludoric 
Oswald,  and  not  to  be  forgotten  by  his  wretched  father. 
A  few  day^  had  elapsed  before  that  father  could  rise  from 
his  own  bed  ;  and  on  the  first  Sabbath  after  this  dreadful 
destruction  of  all  peace,  there  had  been  no  public  worship. 
The  kirk-door  remained  shut  for  the  first  time  during 
many  years— and  thesoun4of  that  little  tinkling  bell  was 
missed  in  valley  and  upon  hill-side.  But  now  Mr.  Oswald 
had  strength  to  leave  the  Manse,  and  he  walked  over  to 
Nether-Place.  **  I  will  accompany  you  to  Hannah  Blan- 
tyre,"— said  Margaret,  with  composure. — **I  wish  to  hear 
from  her  something  more  about  my  condition,  —  and, 
.'besides,  I  who  have  enough  of  this  world's  gear,  will 
xtend  my  charity — if  indeed  it  deserves  the  name — to 
lier  who  seems  to  have  nothing."  It  was  dusk,  and  Mar- 
garet putting  her  arm  within  that  of  her  father — for  so  he 
was  still— they  walked  to  the  hovel. 

Its  walls  were  built  of  mud,  and  its  roof  was  turf  It 
stood  upon  a  patch  of  ground  where  two  hedges  made  an 
; angle — in  front  the  high-road,  and  behind,  a  deep  ditch 
choked  up  with  brambles.  An  old  crone  had  lived  in  it 
ifor  many  years — and  harboured  perhaps  for  a  penny  a  night 
-the  houseless  beggar.  She  was  standing  at  the  entrance 
— that  shrivelled  bowed-down  beldame,  with  little  Ludo- 
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Vie  in  her  arms.  The  moon  was  rising,  and  the  child  was 
prattling  about  it  and  the  stars  to  his  witKered  nurse,  quite 
reconciled  to  her  haggard  countenance,  sunk  eyes,  and 
the  mumbling  voice  of  dotage.  "  Tell  the  child's  mother 
to  speak  with  us — good  old  Susan. — My  pretty  boy, — I  am 
your  grandfather," — and  so  saying,  Mr.  Oswald  took  little 
Ludovic  into  his  arms.  Margaret  shuddered — but  she  too 
kissed  the  harmless  creature  that  smiled  and  laughed,  and 
murmured  in  the  fulness  of  his  joy,  at  the  smoky  door  of 
the  hovel,  with  his  mother  lying  within  a  sick  and  forsaken 
beggar.  On  hearing  who  was  there,  Hannah  Blantyre 
rose  up  tottering  from  the  straw,  and  came  out  into  the 
open  air,  begging  to  be  allowed  to  sit  down  upon  the  bank. 
She  did  so — while  the  others  stood  by — Margaret — the 
old  woman — and  Mr.  Oswald,  with  his  grandson  perfectly 
happy,  and  now  hushed  in  his  bosom. 

"  I  need  not — cannot  tell  all  the  course  of  your  son's 
affection  for  me — it  began  surely  in  innocence  with  ua 
both — at  least  so  I  thought — and  it  was  long  long  indeed 
before  I  knew  any  other  thoughts.  I  sinned,  and  I  wish 
not  now  to  blame  Ludovic  for  taking  me  away  from  my 
father's  house.  The  old  man — for  old  he  was  in  his  mis- 
ery— has  been  for  years  dead — and  had  I  been  what  I 
ought  to  have  been,  all  this  would  not  have  happened.  I 
loved  Ludovic — and  I  oi\ce  thought  he  loved  me — if  he 
never  did — the  greater  was  his  sin."  Mr.  Oswald  was 
agitated  by  her  voice,  now  so  much  calmer  than  it  had 
been  on  that  dreadful  night — and  something  like  the  soft 
tones  of  innocent  youth,  before  she  had  erred,  and  become 
miserable,  subdued  the  speech  of  the  unfortunate  woman. 
He  sit  down  little  Ludovic  on  the  bank  beside  his  mother, 
and  she  took  him,  willing  as  he  was  to  go  from  one  to 
another,  into  her  emaciated  and  ill-clad  breast.  Marga- 
ret could  not  restrain  her  tears ;  and  the  old  woman,  who 
indistinctly  heard  what  was  said,  but  still  listened  with  a 
confused  curiosity,  leant  forwards  upon  her  staff,  and 
fixed  her  dim  eyes  upon  the  speaker.  "  Ludovic  was 
about  to  embark,  as  a  private  soldier,  for  Holland,  and  I 
had  either  to  stay  behind,  with  this  boy  then  unborn,  or 
to  try  to  leave  this  country  with  my  seducer.     He  was 
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iadifierent  to  life  as  I  was — and  he  acknowledged  me  to 
be  hia  wife  in  the  presence  of  several  persons — two  of 
whom,  the  wives  of  soldiers,  are  yet  alive — Jean  Thom- 
son and  Elizabeth  Shaw — I  can  tell  you  where  they  both 
now  are,  although  he  believes  them  to  be  both  dead.  He 
wished  me  to  stay  in  Scotland — but  I  went  with  him,  and 
much  hardship  and  misery  I  endured  for  his  sake.  You 
may  well  weep,  unhappy  lady — but  you  will  forgive  me, 
for,  wicked  as  I  was  and  am,  yet  still  I  am  the  wife  of 
Ladovic  Oswald."  Margaret  only  said,  "  Yes — yes. you 
are,''  and  sat  down  at  a  little  distance  on  the  same  bank. 
"  This  child  was  born — and  I  nursed  him.  Need  I 
say  that  I  loved  him  better  than  myself,  and  gave  him  my 
breast  to  drink  in  hunger,  thirst,  starvation,  and  cold, 
often  without  a  bed  to  lie  on — no  roof  over  us,  no  fire  to 
warm  us,  on  the  road-side,  and  in  frost  and  snow.  But 
Ludovic  had  no  trust  in  me — for  I  had  broken  my  father's 
heart — and  he  accused  me  of  sin  I  thought  not  of  in  my 
misery,  and  of  forgetting  that  I  was  his  wife.  No  doubt 
much  evil,  guilt,  and  sin  did  I  see — and  often  have  I 
suckled  my  little  child  among  the  abandoned  and  the 
brutal,  surrounded  with  curses,  and  oaths,  and  drunken- 
ness, and  shocking  crimes.  But  had  I  been  his  wife  here 
in  this  parish,  at  Nether-Place  itself,  and  respected  by 
the  good  and  the  religious  people  who  live  here,  I  could 
not  have  been  more  true  to  my  husband  than  I  was  in 
that  dreadftil  company.  He  hated  me  at  last — drove  me 
from  him  with  curses  as  a  prostitute — and  I,  alas !  answer- 
ed with  angry  words  and  a  raging  heart.  I  agreed  to 
leave  him  for  ever — and  to  take  my  child  with  me  away 
from  his  eyes.  Ludovic  had  been  away  from  me  with  the 
army  for  two  months,  and  all  that  time  I  was  starving. 
When  we  met  again,  an  officer  had  been  kind  to  me,  and 
given  me  food ;  but  may  I  never  meet  with  mercy,  if  I 
will  not  carry  to  the  grave  a  body  and  a  soul  free  of  all 
sin  to  my  husband."  The  poor  creature  ceased  with  a 
sob,  and  Margaret  said,  **I  believe  it — 1  believe  it — 
your  latter  days  may  yet  be  past  in  peace." — **  No — no — 
I  am  dying — and  oh  I  that  I  had  never  come  here ! — for 
I  see  you  are  one  who  ought  not  to  have  been  made  un- 
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happy.  Take  care,  Mr.  Oswald,  take  good  care  of  little 
Ludovic,  and  when  I  am  dead,  perhaps  his  father  will  re- 
turn, and  then  you — yes, — you — young  woman,  may  be 
his  wife,  and  perhaps  Jive  happy  yet,  when  poor  sinful 
Hannah  Blantyre  is  in  her  grave." 

The  exertion  of  speaking  so  long  and  so  vehemently 
quite  overpowered  the  unfortunate  woman,  and  she  stretch- 
ed herself  out,  with  her  child  in  her  arras,  all  her  length 
upon  the  ground.  **  She  is  my  son's  wife,"  thought  Mr. 
Oswald,  "  and  it  is  my  duty  to  protect  her  while  she 
lives.  My  son  has  confessed  she  is^  and  that  is  enough." 
He  told  her  that  she  must  not  lie  another  night  in  the 
hovel,  but  be  carried,  with  her  son,  to  the  Manse.  For  a 
long  while  she  was  obstinate — sullen — or  angry  in  her 
misery,  and  in  sight  of  the  misery  occasioned  by  her  ap- 
pearance among  those  who,  in  their  ignorance,  had  be- 
fore been  happy.  **  I  lived  for  three  years  without  any 
hope  of  Ludovic  ever  seeing  me  again — I  had  agreed  to 
that — and  he  supported  me  in  a  place  remote  from  all 
who  had  ever  known  me.  But  I  heard  by  chance  of  his 
coming  home  and  marrying  another — and  then  my  heart 
boiled  both  for  myself  and  this  laddie.  All  may  yet  be 
right,  when  I  am  gone.  I  give  my  boy  into  his  grand- 
father's hands.  As  for  myself — let  me  die  in  this  hovel — 
and  you  will  pay  the  old  woman  for  her  trouble — and  let 
me  be  buried  in  a  corner.  Sir,  of  your  own  church-yard 
—among  nettles,  or  any  where — without  a  stone — and 
let  such  a  wretch  be  forgotten  for  ever."  She  rose  up 
with  these  words — and  moved  towards  the  hovel — but 
she  fell  down,  after  a  few  steps,  and  crawled  into  the 
smoke.  The  little  boy  frightened,  he  knew  not  why,  ran 
after  her,  crying  upon  his  mother,  and  the  old  woman, 
tottering  upon  her  staff,  followed  them  into  her  hovel, 
leaving  Mr.  Oswald  and  Margaret  sitting  without  the 
power  of  motion  upon  the  bank — while,  by  this  time,  the 
sky  was  bright  and  beautiful  with  all  its  luminaries,  and 
perfect  silence  prevailed  over  the  clear  winter  night,  that 
had  yet  scarcely  lost  the  softer  beauty  of  autumn. 
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CHAPTER   XLIII. 

The  parish  of  Castertoo  was  but  a  small  one,  aud  al- 
though not  shut  out  by  impassable  mountains  from  those 
that  surrounded  it,  yet  it  was  a  cheerful  seclusion  within 
itself,  and  all  its  families  were  more  or  less  interested  in 
each  other's  welfare.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
Jired  in  the  oblong  vale  that  was  nearly  hemmed  in  by 
pastoral  hills,  and  of  which  the  little  village  that  sat  on  a 
wooded  eminence  was  the  centre  and  the  heart.  About 
a  score  of  houses  were  dropped  down  here  and  there  in 
the  glens  that  winded  away  up  into  the  higher  country, 
as  if  they  had  belonged  to  other  parishes ;  but  in  their  re- 
moteness they  still  belonged  to  Casterton,  from  accidental 
circamstances  in  the  history  of  the  district,  known  only 
to  antiquaries  who  had  communicated  their  knowledge  to 
Mr.  Oswald,  when  he  was  writing  his  "  Statistical  Ac- 
count "  for  Sir  John  Sinclair. 

In  such  a  parish,  such  a  tragical  and  strange  misfortune 
as  had  now  befallen  the  family  at  the  Manse  and  Nether- 
Place  made  a  strong  and  lasting  sensation,  and  at  every 
lire-side  afforded  subject,  not  of  idle  gossiping  and  heart- 
less talk,  but  of  sad,  and  serious,  and  mournful  conversa- 
tion. Many  a  mother  whose  daughters  had  been  taught 
by  her  almost  all  they  knew,  wept  bitterly  for  Margaret 
Lyndsay;  the  girls,  now  on  the  verge  of  maidenhood, 
who  had  all  tenderly  loved  their  instructress,  would  have 
done  any  thing  to  see  her  restored  to  peace  ;  while  the 
very  children  who  had  been  accustomed  to  go  to  Nether- 
Place  to  meet  their  sisters  in  the  evening,  knew  that  some 
calamity  had  fallen  on  her  who  used  to  smile  upon  them 
BO  kindly,  and  they  listened  with  hushed  faces  to  what 
they  heard  their  parents  saying  about  her  and  her  sorrow. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  destroy  utterly — to  dig  up  by  the 
very  roots — affection  for  any  human  being  who  has  long 
possessed  it:  and  perhaps  the  difficulty  is  greatest  in 
cases  where  the  person  beloved  has  been  of  a  very  mixed 
character.     When  the  change  is  complete — the  fall  from 
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good  to  evil  sudden — and  a  total  reversal  of  opinion  takes 
place — then  oar  regard  may  be  wholJy  crushed;  but 
when,  as  in  this  instance,  we  have  known  the  imperfec- 
tions of  the  man  who  falls  into  deeper  and  darker  sin,  we 
suffer  no  violent  revulsion  of  our  moral  judgment,^  and 
continue  to  think  with  affection  still  on  hire  who  has 
ceased  to  deserve  any  part  of  it ;  being  unable,  for  a  few 
frailties,  follies  or  sins  more,  to  drive  from  our  hearts  a 
friend  whom  all  along  we  knew  to  be  loaded  with  imper- 
fections. It  was  so  now  with  every  family  in  the  parish 
towards  Ludovic  Oswald.  Besides,  their  profound  re-* 
spect,  indeed  veneration,  for  his  father,  maHe  it  impossi- 
ble for  them  utterly  to  condemn  or  abhor  the  son  ;  and 
then,  too,  where  was  Ludovic  now  ? — Dead,  perhaps^^-K)?, 
if  not  so,  worse  than  dead — wandering  with  remorse,  no- 
body knew  where,  and  probably  seeking  death  in  a  foreign 
country  from  war  or  pestilence. 

For  several  Sabbaths  Mr.  Oswald's  pulpit  had  been 
filled  by  young  preachers,  yet  unplaced  ;  and  there  were 
various  rumors  over  the  parish  concerning  his  health,  and 
the  way  in  which  he  was  bearing  up  under  this  blow, 
home  said  he  would  never  be  able  to  appear  in  the  kirk 
again,  that  his  body  was  weak,  and  that  his  mind  had 
even  more  sadly  given  way  ;  btitnbat  was  an  idle  rumor, 
for  his  elders  had  seen  him,  as  well  as  several  of  his 
brethren,  and  it  was  known  from  them  that,  although  an* 
able  to  undertake  the  fatigue  of  Sabbath  service,  he  was 
sound  in  mind,  and  perfectly  resigned  to  his  great  ailic- 
tion.  Besides,  Hannah  Blantyre,  his  son's  real  wife,  was 
at  the  Manse  lying  in  a  fever,  which  it  was  thought  would 
prove  mortal,— and  what  with  her  illness,  and  what  with 
his  own,  both  of  body  and  mind,  no  wonder  that  their 
minister  kept  within  doors.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  the 
congregation  that  he  did  so ;  for  they  could  scarcely  have 
borne  to  see  his  face  or  to  hear  his  voice  in  that  his  sore 
and  strange  trouble  and  distress.  It  was  something  out 
of  the  way  of  human  misery ;  and  silence,  retirement,  and 
undisturbed  communion  with  God,  were  felt  to  be  neces- 
sary even  for  the  very  upholding  of  the  life  of  one  so  ter- 
ribly tried  as  their  friend  and  father. 
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Very  few  in  the  parish  had  seen  her  who  had  come  to 
claim  her  husband.  It  was  known  that  she  was  in  the 
Manse — dying,  it  was  said — and  deeply  as  they  all  felt  for 
Margaret  Lyndsay,  deceived  and  betrayed  as  she  had 
been,  yet  Hannah  Blantyre  was  the  wife  of  Ludovic  Os- 
wald, and  therefore  entitled  to  be  where  she  was,  and 
under  the  care  of  his  father.  No  good — no  simple  heart 
can  wish  the  death  of  any  human  being ;  but  still,  when 
it  was  said  all  over  the  parish  that  the  stranger  was  dying, 
and  that  it  was  understood  she  did  not  wish  to  live,  as 
she  had  never  been  happy  with  her  husband,  there  was 
a  universal  hftpe  that  Margaret  Lyndsay  might  yet  be 
restored  to  peace  and  respectability  as  the  wife  of  Ludo- 
vic Oswald.  All  was  dimness,  obscurity,  and  uncertain 
fear  ;  but  their  minds  dived  through  the  future,  and  saw 
happiness  at  a  distance  both  at  the  Manse  and  Nether- 
PJe. 

Hannah  Blantyre  became  weaker  and  weaker  every 
day,  and  so  attenuated,  that  when  she  strove  to  turn  her- 
self in  her  bed,  the  very  skin  cracked  over  her  bones. 
Yet  still  she  retained  that  eager  and  bold  spirit  that  she 
had  received  from  Nature,  and  that  had  been  strengthened 
by .  the  courses  of  a  miserable  and  desperate  life.  Her 
large  black  eyes  yet  kept  their  lustre,  and,  weak  as  she 
was,  she  spoke  whenever  she  was  permitted  with  anima- 
tion and  earnestness  about  her  boy.  Of  her  husband  she 
spoke  without  any  bitterness,  but  as  of  one  in  whose  a^ 
fections  she  had  long  ceased  to  have  any  place.  Not- 
withstanding her  hopeless  situation,  and  all  their  deadly 
quarrels,  she  still  thought  of  him  with  pride ;  that  feeling, 
perhaps,  had  inextinguished  love  below  it ;  for  not  unfre- 
quently  she  kept  looking  on  her  boy  with  tears,  and  she 
had  a  mournful  pleasure  in  calling  him  by  his  name 
"  Ludovic,"  as  if  that  name  stirred  up  thoughts  and  re- 
membrances that  were  deep  sunk,  but  not  buried  in  her 
bosom.  But  the  fever  burned  away  slowly  and  surely  on ; 
and,  although  her  eyes  were  clear,  and  her  voice  not  un- 
steady, and  her  face,  when  all  her  figure  was  covered  up, 
not  like  the  face  of  death,  yet  the  least  skilful  and  expe- 
rienced in  mortal  malady  knew  that  the  emaciated  body 
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must,  in  a  very  few  days,  lie  perfectly  quiet  on  its  now 
restless  bed. 

Mr.  Oswald  and  Margaret  sat  at  last  by  her  deatb-bed, 
for  so  it  turned  oat  to  be,  although  that  day  she  had 
seemed  somewhat  strcmger,  and  not  the  slightest  wander- 
ing of  mind  had  been  observable.  Mr.  Oswald  had  qui- 
eted, as  far  as  he  dared  to  do  so,  her  many  apprehensions 
of  a  future  life  that  had,  within  a  few  days,  come  darkly 
and  dimly  over  her  spirit.  Although  her  guilty  husband 
was  his  own  son,  he  did  not  fear  to  charge  him  with  his 
sins,  and  to  tell  the  dying  woman  that  she  had  been  hardly 
used  by  a  fellow-creature  in  this  world.  "  My  daughter, 
you  were  tempted  by  my  rtjn ;  and  you  and  he  fell  into 
sin — more  sinful  he  than  thou!  Dissension,  distrust,  and 
jealousy,  embittered  your  wedded  lives ;  and  anger  and 
wrath  at  last  divided  them.  Bat  the  child  loves  its  moth- 
er— see  how,  with  its  little  hands,  it  plays  with  yours, 
and  smiles  into  your  face !  Whatever  may  have  been 
your  own  errors,  you  have  respected  nature  in  this  infant, 
and  it  loves  its  loving  mother.  Oh  !  Hannah — the  heart 
of  Lodovic's  father  turrts  towards  thee ;  and  I  now  say 
that  thou  hast  been  more  sinned  against  than  sinning, 
and  mayest  trust  in  Him  in  whom  alone  we  can  trust, 
that  thine  may  be  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 

Margaret  Lyndsay  was  sKting  at  the  foot  of  the  bed — 
nor  did  her  own  miserable  woe  render  her  callous  to  the 
sight  of  the  dying  woman.  She  went  up  to  her  with  li 
cordial  in  her  hand,  and  sa>d,  "  Will  you  take  this  froiD 
me — perhaps  it  will  ^o  you  good  V*  The  poor  creatui^ 
took  the  cup  with  a  faint  smile,  and  Margaret  raised  her 
head  from  the  pillow,  while  she  drank  the  cooling  and 
reviving  draught.  "  We  are  not  enemies,"  said  Hannah. 
**  No — no — we  are  friends — and  when  I  am  dead — andl 
Ludovic  comes  back — ^then  will  you  be  man  and  wife,, 
with  no  one  to  separate  you  as  I  have  done !" — "  Hannah 
— you  may  leave  this  world  before  me,  but  I  shall  not 
tarry  here  long  after.  Ludovic  Oswald  has  both  our 
prayei's — ^Oh ! — say  with  me — *  May  God  forgive  him  alK 
his  transgressions  !*  " — •♦  I  have  said  that  prayer  many 
thousand  tim^s-^and  it  shall  be  my  last — '  May  God  for- 
20 
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give  my  Ludovic !" — Oh  !  friends,  what  is  this — where 
are  you — let  roe  hear  you  speak !  Put  my  boy  into  my 
bosom  r 

Margaret  lifted  up  little  Ludovic  on  the  bed,  and  be 
of  his  own  accord  crept  close  to  his  mother's  breast.  She 
feobly  folded  her  thin  arms  about  her  child, — with  a  con- 
vulsive motion  drew  his  little  rosy  lips  to  hers, — and  with 
several  long  deep  gasps,  sighed  out  her  life  upon  the 
cheekft  which  her  dying  spirit  knew  to  be  the  innocent 
image  of  those  of  her  guilty  husband. 


CHAPTEK   XLIV. 

Mr.  Oswald  carried  the  head  of  Hannah  Blantyre  to 
the  grave ;  and  as  she  had  been  his  son's  wife,  be  did  not 
bury  her  according  to  the  wish  of  her  disconsolate  and 
remorseful  heart,  in  a  remote  corner,  damp  and  weedy, 
but  on  the  same  slope  where  the  dead  of  his  own  family 
reposed.  No  stone  was  raised,  but  the  decent  heap,  as 
soon  as  the  winter-snow  melted  away,  would  be  covered 
in  its'  verdure  with  primroses  and  daisies,  and  visited  by 
the  cheerful  sunshine.  Margaret  Lyndsay  had  taken  a 
look  at  the  grave ;  and  although  she  was  resigned  to  the 
will  of  God,  perhaps  she  envied  the  rest  of  that  bed,  and 
would  have  fain  9hut  her  eyes  in  the  darkness  of  the  nar- 
row chamber.  But  such  delusive  dreams  of  raelancbolj 
soon  pass  away ;  for  the  soul  within  us  remembers  that  it 
never  can  die, — and  that  this  life  is  but  a  portion  of  the 
awful  life  to  come.  It  therefore  turns  away  from  the  dust; 
and  thinking  on  its  duties  and  obligations,  which  cao 
never  be  annulled,  it  draws  near  unto  living  humanity, 
and  yearns  again  for  the  light  of  smiles,  however  dim, 
and  for  the  sound  of  voices,  however  plaintive.  Marga- 
ret had  not  suffered  her  heart  wholly  to  die  within  her,— 
love  still  dwelt  there  for  others'  sorrows,  terrible  as  bad 
been  her  09m ;  and  when  Lucy  came  over  one  night  to 
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Nether  Place,  and  said,  '*  Oh !  Margaret,  come  with  me, 
for  my  father's  mind  is  troubled  more  than  he  can  weli 
bear,"  she  accompanied  her  dear  friend  to  the  Manse, 
and  promised  to  stay  a  few  weeks  there  till  Mr.  Oswald 
might  become  more  composed,  and  be  again  fit  to  be 
seen,  and  able  to  go  to  church. 

The  truth  was,  that  Mr.  Oswald,  on  the  first  blow  of 
this  calamity,  fearing  that  it  might  utterly  kill  Margaret, 
had  so  delivered  up  his  whole  feelings  to  her  alone,  and 
her  most  pitiable  condition,  that  he  had,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, excluded  from  his  heart  many  gnawing  thoughts 
about  his  most  miserable  son.  The  guilt  was  black  and 
cruel,  and  its  victim  was  before  the  eyes  of  the  criminal's 
father,  in  all  her  beauty,  innocence,  helplessness,  and  de- 
sertion. Anger  even  hardened  Mr.  Oswald's  heart  against 
his  son:  and  when  anger  could  not  sustain  itself,  moral 
indignation  came  to  his  aid.  A  demand  was  made  on  all 
the  tenderness  and  love  and  pity  in  his  nature,  by  the 
uncomplaining  and  resigned  «adn^ss  of  her  most  forlorn  ; 
and,  as  if  it  were  all  necessary  to  hold  up  her  head  from 
the  bed  of  sickness  and  death,  he  gave  it  all,  and  was  still 
unsatisfied  with  the  measure  of  his  own  bounty.  When 
he  saw  her  ministering  to  the  dying  woman,  who  had  so  ' 
fatally  changed  to  her  all  the  appearances  and  realities  of 
this  world,  the  sense  of  her  Christian  goodness  was  sub- 
Hrae  and  supporting ;  and  in  the  fervor  of  her  prayers  for 
the  poor  creature,  often  unable  to  pray  for  herself,  Mr. 
Oswald  had  felt  his  whole  being  strengthened  against  the 
assault  of  his  own  sorrows.  But,  after  the  funeral  of 
Hannah  Blantyre,  the  Manse  was  once  more  silent  and 
quiet — Margaret  Lyndsay  was  not  there —  and  then  Ludo- 
vic's  voice  was  heard  in  his  father's  sleeping  and  waking 
dreams — and  sadness,  horror,  and  despair,  at  last  fell  upon 
the  old  man,  and  he  would  sit  still  for  hours,  or  keep 
walking  about  the  house  from  room  to  room,  without  any 
object,  and  weeping  like  a  child.  Poor  Lucy  was  unable 
to  bear  such  a  sight,  and  had,  therefore,  beseeched  Mar- 
garet, who  needed  no  beseeching,  to  come  and  live  for  a 
while  at  the  Manse. 

Her  very  presence  produced  a  change  upon  Mr.  Ge- 
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wald.  When  she  and  Lucy  were  seen  by  his  sunk  and 
hollow  eyes,  sitting  quite  happy  together,  at  least  so  they 
seemed,  his  thoughts  were  prevented  by  that  sight,  so 
(powerful  in  its  beauty,  from  running  into  horrible  dreams 
•of  Ludovic's  present  or  future  lot  Margaret  believed 
that  Ludovic  had  gone  away  to  some  foreign  country ; 
but  she  hoped  and  believed  that  his  life  would  be  spared. 
That  belief  supported  her;  for  had  she  known  that  mise- 
\ry  had  killed  him,  her  love  was  too  great  to  have  borne 
such  knowledge.  Sometimes  she  told  her  father  not  ut- 
terly to  despair  of  seeing  his  son  again — that  he  had  lonv 
mourned  him  formerly  as  one  that  was  dead — but  that  he 
had  once  returned,  and  might  do  so  once  more.  Sad 
conversations  were  these  to  hold;  but  the  very  commu- 
nion of  fear  and  hope  and  love,  alike  inextinguishable  in 
all  their  hearts,  imparted,  day  by  day,  additional  tranquil- 
Jity  to  the  sufferers.  In  a  short  time,  Mr.  Oswald  grew 
less  restless  and  agitated,  and  began  to  speak  of  returning 
;to  the  discharge  of  his  sacred  functibns. 

According  as  Margaret  saw  het  father's  mind  more 
composed,  did  her  own  placid  resignation  become  more 
:Stedfast.  In  her  lonely  room  at  Nether-Place,  with  none 
to  comfort  her  but  that  affectionate  domestic,  whose  heart 
was  almost  broken  by  such  misery,  she  had  oAen  given 
way  to  despair,  and  almost  forgotten  both  mercy  and 
judgment.  Such  solitude  would  soon  have  killed  her; 
and,  indeed,  a  few  weeks  had  seemed  to  add  more  than 
as  many  years  to  her  age.  But  in  the  Manse,  cheering 
,and  being  cheered,  kneeling  down  morning  and  evening 
with  them  who  partook  all  in  one  love  and  one  affliction, 
and  never  left  unguarded  against  the  temptations  of  sor- 
row, she  wondered  how  she  could  yet  feel  so  much  desire 
of  life  !  As  her  heart  became  less  sad,  it  grew  more  and 
;iiiore  hopeful ;  and  at  last  she  almost  dared  to  pray  that 
'Ood  would  send  her  husband  back  to  her  bosom.  For 
her  husband  he  might  yet  be — false  and  wicked  no  more 
— and  in  her  heart  neither  could  her  own  wrongs  nor  his 
sins  destroy  or  impair  love  strong  as  life.  With  a  sick 
shudder  of  hopelessness  would  she  sometimes  turn  away 
irom  such  vain  dreams.     But  still  they  rose  and  disap- 
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peared  ;  and,  whether  she  strove  against  them  or  not,  they 
came  upon  her  in  the  darkness  of  solitary  midnight,  and 
sometimes  in  the  meridian  brightness  of  the  companioned 
day.  "  Oh  I  Margaret!  where,  where  is  our  Ludovic  at 
this  moment  ?  If  I  knew  that,  my  soul  might  find  rest  1" 
And  to  such  passionate  starts  of  paternal  affection  IVJar- 
garet  could  often  make  no  other  reply  but  sighs  and 
tears. 

The  frost  and  snow  had  almost  all  melted  away  under 
a  few  days'  thaw,  and  very  early  in  the  year  there  was 
something  like  a  soft  vernal  feeling  in  the  sunshine  that 
lighted  up  the  Sabbath,  on  .which  Mr.  Oswald  was,  for 
the  first  time  after  his  affliction,  to  meet  his  congregation. 
The  kirk  was  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  Manse, 
and  as  it  had  been  known  over  all  the  parish  that  their 
own  venerated  minister  was  to  appear  again  in  his  pulpit 
— Mr.  Oswald,  who  had  been  standing  for  some  minutes 
at  the  window  of  his  ftudy,  saw  hundreds  of  his  worthy 
friends,  young  and  old,  collecting  together — many  from 
the  farthest  uplands.  The  bell  began  to  ring — and  when 
the  time  came  that  he  was  to  walk  towards  the  kirk  his 
heart  almost  failed  within  him;  but  Margaret  and  Lucy 
were  in  the  parlor,  and  their  faces  restored  his  resolution. 
As  they  entered  the  little  gate  of  the  church-yard,  the 
Elder  at  the  plate,  a  very  old  man,  took  his  Minister  by 
the  hand ;  and  in  a  low  voice,  and  few  words,  called 
down  "  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  understand- 
ing," on  his  head,  and  on  the  heads  of  all  his  children. 
As  their  minister  passed  on — affection,  pity,  gratitude, 
and  veneration  regarded  him  from  every  side,  with  sucti 
looks  as  made  his  heart  strong  as  a  rock.»  The  bell 
ceased,  and  Mr.  Oswald's  white  hairs  were  once  more 
seen  in  the  House  of  God.  He  sat  for  a  little  while  in 
the  pulpit,  looking  around  him  with  a  benign  counte- 
nance— and  many  were  the  wet  eyes  eagerly  fixed  upon 
him  as  he  arose,  and  with  a  clear  and  steady  voice  said 
"  Let  us  worship  God,  by  singing  to  his  praise  the  fourth 
Psalm  from  the  beginning. 

'  Give  ear  unto  roe  when  I  call, 
God  of  my  righteousness ; 
20  ♦ 
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Have  mercy,  hear  ray  prayer ;  tboa  hast 
Enlarged  me  ia  distress,*  "  £lc. 

The  sweet  voice  of  Margaret  Lyndsay,  who  on  this 
Sabbath  sat  beside  her  sister  in  her  father's  seat,  was 
heard  in  the  Psalm.  She  did  not  veil  her  face,  nor  hang 
down  her  head,  but  she  sat  there  meekly  and  humbly; 
and  rude  and  simple  as  that  country  congregation  was, 
not  an  eye  was  turned  upon  her  in  the  stare  of  unfeeling 
curiosity,  but  the  worship  of  God  went  on  undisturbed  as 
on  ordinary  occasions.  Margaret  stood  up  with  the  rest 
during  the  time  of  prayer — and  her  face  was  then,  no 
doubt,  seen  by  many — but  a  face  so  pale,  so  sad,  so  re- 
signed, so  faded,  and  so  beautiful,  touched  every  one  who 
looked,  with  a  feeling  that  almost  made  them  turn  away 
their  eyes,  or  put  up  their  hands  to  wipe  away  their  tears. 

As  Mr.  Oswald  felt  strongly  the  holy  influence  of  the 
.place.,  and  of  the  worship,  his  soul  threw  off  all  lingering 
weakness,  and  he  kindled  into  ev^a  more  than  his  usual 
simple  and  fervent  eloquence.  So  at  least  his  congrega- 
tion thought,  for  their  hearts  were  full,  and  gave  mean- 
ings to  every  word. 

In  his  concluding  prayer,  he  did  not  fear  to  trust  him- 
self, standing  up  publicly  before  God,  with  a  supplication 
for  his  son.  Then,  indeed,  the  father's  voice  faltered, — 
his  countenance  changed, — the  tears  were  seen  falling 
down  big  and  fast  over  his  furrowed  cheeks — and  he 
rstopped  for  a  little  while  in  the  prayer.  There  was  a 
.deep  hush  — and  Margaret  Lyndsay  sat  down  with  many 
audible  sobbings.  But  the  old  man  soon  found  utterance 
for  his  love — and  he  called  upon  the  Intercessor,  that  the 
soul  of  his  son  might  not  be  suffered  to  perish.  At  these 
words  Margaret  rose  up,  half  leaning  on  her  sister  Lucy, 
and  had  strength  to  continue  so  all  the  time  of  prayer. 

Divine  worship  was  over,  and  the  congregation  dis- 
missed. Margaret  Lyndsay  walked  slowly  with  Lucy  out 
of  the  church-yard ;  and  even  stopped  to  address  more 
rthan  one  of  her  scholars — and  their  parents.  But  no  one 
: advanced  to  meet  her  of  their  own  accord,  or  sought  to 
attract  her  notice.  For  they  all  felt  awed  by  the  solem- 
inity  of  Mr.  Oswald's  prayer,  and  by  her  own  sacred  re- 
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sign  at  ion.  They  stood  aloof  in  that  reverent  feeling, 
which  the  sight  of  great  distress  greatly  endured  awakens 
in  every  good  heart ;  nor  did  Margaret  Lyndsay  misunder- 
stand their  behavior.  It  was  a  relief  to  her  swelling  heart 
to  see  such  kindness  prevailing  over  the  whole  congrega- 
tion ;  above  all,  she  rejoiced  in  the  strength  of  Mr.  Oswald's 
spirit,  for  which  she  had  now  no  longer  any  dismal  fears ; 
and  followed  by  blessings,  the  father  and  his  daughters 
returned  to  the  Manse,  which  they  did  not  again  leare 
that  Sabbath— for  Mr,  Oswald  had  made  a  great  exertion, 
and  his  elders  respectfully  insisted  on  there  being  no  after- 
noon sermon.  That  determination  was  90on  known  to 
the  congregation — some  continuing  to  sit  in  the  kirk — 
some  standing  in  the  sunniest  part  of  the  church-yard — 
some  taking  refreshment  in  the  small  village  public-house 
— some  in  the  cottages  of  friends,  and  some  strolling 
down  the  little  dells,  till  they  should  again  hear  the  bell — 
while  a  few  families^  who  lived  most  remote,  had,  imme- 
diately after  service,  set  out  on  their  homeward  journey. 


CHAPTER    XLV. 

From  that  day,  as  if  a  promise  of  peace  had  descended 
from  heaven  into  Mr.  Oswald's  spirit,  was  he  gradually 
restored  almost  to  his  former  self;  and  before  Spring 
Margaret  Lyndsay  returned  to  live  at  Nether-Place.  She 
visited  her  father  and  sister  every  day ;  and  meeting  with  all 
her  former  friends,  sometimes  on  her  walks  to  the  Manse, 
and  every  Sabbath  at  church,  she  once  more  had  heart- 
felt satisfaction  in  their  presence.  No  doubt,  a  deep  and 
incurable  wound  was  in  her  bosom ;  and  never  again 
could  she  enjoy  that  deep  delight  in  life  which  had  been 
hers  for  so  many  years.  A  new  existence,  too,  had  in- 
closed her  for  a  few  short  months,  when  she  slept  on  the 
breast  of  Ladovic  Oswald,  believing  him  a  man  truly  pen- 
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itent  for  past  sins,  and  thenceforth  disposed  to  walk  be- 
fore God  all  his  days.  That  blessed  dream  was  gone  for 
ever ;  but  still  Margaret  could  have  been  happy,  deserted 
as  she  was,  and  also  disgraced,  (although  the  disgrace 
before  man  was  felt  to  be  but  of  short  duration,)  could 
she  have  but  known  that  Ludovic  was  not  dead — nor  yet 
very  wretched.  But  the  utter  darkness  in  which  his  life 
or  death  was  hidden,  it  was  hard  to  think  of  in  her  soli- 
tude ;  and  sometimes  when  she  suffered  herself  to  medi- 
tate on  all  ^he  possibilities  of  his  doom,  in  spite  of  religion 
she  was  like  one  distracted,  and  shut  her  Bible  with  a 
groan  of  unmitigable  agony — agony  that  feared  not  so  to 
give  itself  vent,  even  to  the  known  displeasure  of  God. 

We  say  that  the  wretched  are  forgetting  their  wretch- 
edness when  they  are  seen  mingling  again  with  their  fel- 
low-creatures— taking  some  part  in  the  concerns  of  life — 
speaking  as  they  used  to  do— smiling — laughing  even — 
and  seeking  indulgence  in  human  emotions.  But  how 
little  do  we  know  rightly  of  one  another's  inner  life ! 
One  single  solitary  hour  witnessed  accidentally — one 
confidential  letter  to  a  bosom  friend  perused — one  con- 
fession wrung  out  by  a  sudden, pang — one  melancholy 
tear  that  glistens  for  the  irredeemable  past — can  change 
our  opinion  of  the  state  of  a  fellow-creature,  and  render 
him  all  at  once  in  our  eyes  an  object  of  the  most  affecting 
interest,  who  had  long  been  regarded  perhaps  with  dislike 
or  indifference.  Margaret  Lyndsay's  appearance  was 
such  that  almost  every  one  in  the  parish  thought  that  she 
was  nearly  as  happy  as  ever.  But  it  is  well  that  we  can- 
not penetrate  into  each  other's  hearts.  Resigned  as  she 
was,  and  perfectly  submissive  to  her  Maker,  except  in 
short  paroxysms  of  despair,  Margaret  Lyndsay,  in  her 
deplorable  widowhood,  was  oflen  sick  of  the  burthen  of 
life;  and  having  lost  all  her  natural  cheerfulness,  she  was 
herself  sensible  of  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  every  day 
into  a  settled  melancholy. 

This  decline,  however,  both  of  body  andinind,  was  so 
gradual,  that  it  did  not  attract  the  notice  even  of  Mr. 
Oswald  or  Lucy.  On  the  contrary,  they  both  mistook 
Margaret's  more  still  and  noiseless  demeanor  for  more 
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perfect  placidity,  and  believed  that  sheT  had  finally  found 
rest.  But  poor  old  Mysie,  who  had  no  sufferings  of  her 
own  to  blind  her,  and  no  other  human  being  in  this  world 
to  care  for  but  her  young  mistress,  saw  with  other  eyes, 
and  knew  that  grief  was  sending  Margaret  Lyndsay  tow- 
ards the  grave.  Often,  often  the  kind  creature  spoke 
without  being  heard ;  and  sometimes  Margaret  forgot 
altogether  that  she  was  in  the  room,  and  vented  such 
sighs — or  perhaps  a  word  or  two — as  pierced  her  to  the 
heart.  Mysie  dreaded  that  her  mistress  was  in  a  con- 
sumption ;  and  in  that  fear  she  contrived  to  write  a  letter, 
not  very  legible,  and  no  doubt  strangely  spelt,  to  Miss 
Wedderburne.  That  excellent  young  lady  had  been  late- 
ly relieved  from  the  labors  of  love  to  her  parent.  Mrs. 
Wedderburne  was  dead ;  and  Margaret's  first  friend  and 
benefactress  being  now  able  to  leave  home,  lost  no  time 
after  receiving  Mysie's  letter  in  going  to  Nether-Place. 
She  had  known  all  that  had  happened — but  no  friendship 
can  call  away  a  good  daughter. from  the  bedside  of  a  dy- 
ing mother. 

Miss  Wedderburne  did  more  good  to  her  unfortunate 
friend  than  all  the  physicians  in  the  world  could  have 
done ;  for  she  diffused  the  healing  of  peace  through  every 
vein,  and  into  her  very  heart.  That  heart  had  begun  to 
stagnate  in  solitary  sorrow  ;  its  beatings  had  gone  on 
within  a  bosom  indifferent  to  life ;  and  the  disease  find- 
ing itself  unopposed,  had  gained  ground  every  day,  and 
ere  long  would  have  been  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
skill.  But  now  Margaret  Lyndsay  felt  as  if  warmed  by 
the  sunshine,  and  refreshed  with  the  balmy  breezes  of 
former  days,  when  all  her  tears  had  been  for  others — 
none  for  herself — when,  if  she  lay  down  in  grief  she  rose 
up  in  joy,  and  was  even  happy  in  spite  of  her  own  tender 
and  pitying  soul,  and  of  all  the  severest  dispensations  of 
Providence.  Remembering  what  she  once  had  been, 
she  began  to  think  what  she  might  yet  be  !  It  was  Miss 
Wedderburne,  who  had  instructed  her  mind  and  her  heart 
— had  raised  her  out  of  ignorance  and  poverty  and  hard- 
ship—and opened  her  eyes  clearer  and  farther  on  into  the 
nature  of  this  life.  Once  more  that  benefactress  was  at  her 
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side!  With  her  own  hands  did  she  dry  up  the  tears  of 
one  who  had  long  been  an  orphan,  and  was  now  worse 
than  a  widow ;  and  in  a  few  days,  Mysie,  who  humbly 
kept  at  her  own  occupations,  but  who  watched  her  mis- 
tress with  keenly  observant  eyes  almost  every  hour,  began 
to  hum  cheerfully  at  her  work,  and  attributed  the  preser- 
vation of  Margaret's  life  to  the  beautiful  lady  from  Edin- 
burgh. 

Margaret  feared  every  day  that  Miss  Wedderburne 
would  be  bidding  her  farewell ;  but  instead  of  that  she 
proposed  sending  for  Harriet  and  Frances  to  Nether- 
Place.  "  If  you  do  that — and  my  dear  girls  come  to  see 
me,  I  care  not  if,  when  you  all  go  away  together,  that 
hour  be  my  last." — "  Nay,  nay — my  beloved  Margaret — 
you  must  not  speak  so — the  future  is  indeed  dark — but 
God  has  never  forsaken  you  in  any  of  your  trials.  Will 
you  write  to  Harriet  and  Frances  yourself,  and  I  will  add 
a  postscript,  and  address  your  letter  ? "  In  short,  the 
two  young,  affectionate,  and  grateful  girls  lost  no  time  in 
coming  to  Nether-Place;  and,  on  the  night  of  their  ar- 
rival, when  Margaret  l4yndsay  went  into  their  room,  after 
they  had  gone  to  bed,  as  she  had  always  done  when  she 
had  charge  of  them  of  old,  and  kissed  their  cheeks,  she 
almost  forgot  her  -miseries,  and  shed  tears  of  happiness. 
That  night  she  fell  asleep  in  the  fulness  of  quiet  joy — and 
^with  no  ghastly  dreams  that  she  could  remember,  she  arose 
in  the  morning  incapable  of  misery,  and  touched  with 
something  like  the  gladness  of  her  light-hearted  youth. 
For,  although  she  had  yet  seen  only  her  twenty-second 
summer,  she  often  thought,  on  recounting  to  herself  all 
the  sorrows  she  had  seen  and  suffered,  that  her  life  must 
have  been  a  long  one — and  sometimes  she  even  felt  old 
in  the  languor  and  exhaustion  of  her  whole  being.  But 
now  Miss  Wedderburne,  Harriet,  and  Frances,  would 
not  let  her  be  miserable ;  and  she  sometimes  even  up- 
braidingly  asked  herself  how  she  could  thus  forget  Ludo- 
vic  Oswald?  Never,  never  did  she  forget  him  ;  but  she 
was  forced  to  reap  the  fruit  of  her  own  innocence  and 
piety ;  and  God  and  nature  had  brought  her  three  beauti- 
ful and  delightful  comforters,  before  the  light  of  whose 
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smiles,  and  the  music  of  whose  voices,  despondency  and 
despair  could  not  liv«,  but  died  away  like  the  phantasms 
of  feverish  sleep^ 

Margaret  Lyndsay  had  not  a  heart  in  which  friendships 
alternated,  displacing  each  other  according  to  a  power 
given  to  them  by  circumstances ;  but  affectioli  once  im- 
planted there,  lived  on  and  grew  for  ever.  She  took  Miss 
Wedderburne,  Harriet,  and  Frances  to  the  Manse — and 
deep  and  strong  common  feelings  at  once  united  all  there 
together  in  a  sure  love.  There  was  nothing  vain — fantas* 
lie — morbid — extravagant — or  flighty  in  their  affection. 
It  Tose  out  of  the  best  emotions  of  their  nature ;  and  each 
loved  the  other  as  well,  at  first  sight,  as  if  they  had  been 
sisters  meeting  aAer  separation  froip  earliest  infancy,  and 
one  father  embracing  them  all  in  his  arms.  Mr.  Oswald 
felt  even  a  pride  in  Margaret, — although  it  might  have 
been  thought  that  such  a  feeling  could  not  soon  have  ris- 
en up  among  so  many  sad  recollections — when  he  saw 
bow  tenderly  and  respectfully  she  was  treated  by  such  ,a 
woman  as  Miss  Wedderburne,  and  how  enthusiastically 
she  was  beloved  by  Harriet  and  Frances.  While  simple 
jLucy,  to  whom  all  jealousy  was  unknown,  was  lavish  of 
iier  admiration — but  still  thought  that  not  one  of  them 
all  was  equal  to  Margaret  Lyndsay. 

To  raise  up  Margaret's  heart  to  a  still  happier  composure, 
letters  came  from  Laurence  now  in  the  Indian  Seas.  He 
was  well,  and  full  of  animating'hopes.  Thus  entrenched 
among  the  holiest  feelings  of  nature,  she  looked,  and  indeed 
was — happy  ^  her  thoughts  of  Ludovic  were,  without  any 
effort  of  her  mind,  less  and  less  appalling — and  it  did  nol 
DOW  seem  so  wild  and  mad  a  thing  to  hope  that  he  might  re- 
turn. **  If  he  be  alive,  he  will  hear  about  me  some  day  I " 
— And  then  Margaret  knew  well  that  he  loved  her,  which  he 
indeed  did  with  all  his  miserable  heart,  and  that  knowlr 
edge  of  itself  was  strength.  But  then  **  what  if  he  be 
dead — and  year  after  year  waste  away  till  I  go  to  the  grave 
without  hearing  one  word  about  my  Ludovic !  Or,  alas  I 
what  if  I  some  day  know  that  he  is  dead  !  And  some- 
thing that  belonged  to  him  be  brought  to  prove  that  the 
corpse  was  that  of  my  beloved  husband  1 " 
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About  midsummer  Margaret  lost  her  friends,  who 
parted  from  her  with  that  reluctance  which  kind  hearts 
feel  to  leare  a  dear  object,  to  whom  they  know  full  well 
that  their  presence  is  a  blessing.  But  their  own  duties 
called  them  away  ;  and  Margaret  gave  them  a  promise  to 
visit  them  in  Edinburgh  towards  the  close  of  autumn. 
She  longed  to  take  a  look  at  Braehead,  and  to  walk  down 
the  lane  where  her  mother  and  sisters  died.  Her  lile 
there  had  not  faded  from  her  remembrance,  ahhoogh  all 
its  scenes  of  happiness  or  distress  were  softened  in  the 
distance ;  and  with  difficulty  could  she  sometimes  beliere 
that  she  was  the  same  person  with  the  girl  who,  in  the 
midst  of  all  her  trials,  had  fallen  asleep  the  moment  she 
laid  herself  down  on  her  chaff  bed,  and  felt  cheerful  in . 
the  morning  light,  notwithstanding  all  the  deaths  thathad 
taken  away,  one  by  one,  all  whom  she  lored.  Nether« 
Place  was  again  solitary ;  and  although  for  some  time  after 
the  departure  of  Miss  Wedderburne  and  her  sweet  sisters, 
it  was  also  most  melancholy,  yet  Margaret  felt  that  the  influ- 
ence of  that  affection  remained,  and  that  she  was  now  far 
stronger  in  mind  and  heart  than  before,  and  secured 
against  the  assaults,  if  not  of  despondency,  certainly  of 
despair. 

Nether-Place  was,  by  its  situation,  retired ;  and  the  few 
footpaths  thai  had  crept  up  during  the  lapse  of  years 
through  the  farm,  from  adjacent  houses,  had,  by  common 
consent  of  the  inhabitants  fallen  into  disuse  since  Marga> 
ret's  extraordinary  affliction.  No  person  walked  by  the 
house  in  idleness;  and  few  that  could  well  help  it,  e?en 
on  busings.  The  summer  was  an  exceedingly  rich  one, 
and  the  foliage  of  the  trees  broad,  deep,  and  dark.  Many 
glimpses  of  the  country  round  about  were  exckided — ^the 
avenue  was  as  dim  in  the  middle  of  day  as  it  had  ^Mrmer* 
ly  been  towards  the  evening ;  and  the  black  cloud  of 
crows  that  kept  wheeling  about  the  old  elm-grore  was  al* 
most  the  only   motion   or  sound   about  Nelher-Ptece. 
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Margaret  Lyndsay,  in  her  blighted  but  beautifal  youth,  led 
as  recluse  a  life  as  Daniel  Craig  had  done;  but  in  that 
seclusion  she  did  not  forget  her  fellow  creatures  in  distress. 
Charity  dwelt  in  that  solitude ;  and  some  who  now  saw 
her  face  only  on  the  Sabbath  day,  felt  her  goodness  all  the 
week  through ;  and  on  blessing  the  bread  she  gave,  im- 
plored God  to  be  with  her  in  her  exceeding  great  affliction. 
She  was  not  buried  in  grief —  her  heart  was  alive  as  ever 
-—and  had  she  not  done  so  much  good  her  resignation  had 
not  been  so  complete  ;  for  God  had  given  her  the  means  of 
benefiting  her  fellow-creatures,  and,  in  employing  them, 
she  unconsciously  solaced  her  own  grie&  She  did  all  the 
good  she  could — and  that  made  her  happy. 

She  was  sitting  one  warm  still  evening,  just  about  sun- 
set, in  the  Willow- Arbour,  when  she  saw  Michael  Grahame 
approaching.  She  was  happy,  indeed,  to  receive  a  visit 
from  one  who  she  feared  had  been  too  ill  to  leave  home, 
and  took  his  hand  with  the  pressure  of  sisterly  afTection. 
Sometimes  it  had  crossed  her  mind  that  Michael  had  once 
loved  her  too  tenderly,  and  that  her  marriage  must  have 
made  him  sad.  There  was  more  than  even  christian  re- 
gard for  her  happiness  expressed  by  his  melancholy  voice 
on  that  night  when  she  had  told  him  of  her  love  for  Lud- 
ovic  Osw^d  ;  and,  during  the  few  months  they  had  lived 
together,  he  had  not  once  come  to  Nether-Place.  Neither 
had  he  done  so  since  the  miserable  event,  although  she 
knew  from  Mr.  Oswald  that  he  had  made  constant  inquiries 
about  her  welfare;  sometimes  at  the  manse,  and  always 
when  visited  at  Lamington  Braes.  Margaret  now  was 
much  afflicted  by  seeing  him  so  like  a  shadow ;  for  slow  con- 
sumption  had  been  at  its  work  for  a  year  nearly,  since  last 
she  saw  him,  and  Michael  Grahame  was  manifestly  marked 
out  for  his  grave  before  the  leaves,  now  green,  should  |>6 
yellow  in  the  tinge  of  autumn. 

They  sat  down  in  the  arbour  ;  and,  no  doubt,  they  both 
remembered  well  the  last  time  they  had  sat  there,  and  al) 
their  conversation.  Michael  took  her  hand  now  into  his^ 
with  that  privilege  which  a  dying  man  feels  towards  a 
friend  most  tenderly  beloved.  Margaret  felt  tears  rush 
ifig  in;  for  she  had  loy^d  Michael  Grahame  always: 
21 
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and  now  her  affection  for  him  was  deepened  and  sanc- 
tified by  the  fear  of  death.  She  held  his  warm  and 
feverish  hand  in  both  of  hers ;  she  kept  her  tearful  eyes 
fixed  affectionately  upon  his  face ;  and,  when  he  raised  up 
her  arm  to  his  lips  and  kissed  it,  she  took  it  not  away— 
but  quieted  the  soul  of  him  who  knew  his  days  were  nearly 
numbered  by  every  tenderest  expression  of  spiritual  love. 
She  knew  well  to  whom  she  was  speaking,  looking,  sigh- 
ing, weeping ;  and  there  was  no  reason  why  she  should 
n.ot  soothe  the  soul  of  the  dying  man. 

"  Margaret,  you  have  been  ffie  greatest  blessing  of  my 
short  life.  Till  I  became  your  friehd,  I  knew  nothing — 
except  in  imagination — of  the  nature  of  a  woman's  soul. 
Your  purity — piety — and  sinlessness — if  such  a  word  may 
be  used  of  a  human  being — have  made  me  almost  fearless 
of  death.  Thinking  of  you,  I  know  the  soul  to  be  immor- 
tal." Margaret  looked  at  him  almost  with  a  disturbed 
countenance ;  but  she  could  say  nothing — for  a  hectic 
flush  was  on  his  cheeks,  and  his  eyes  burned  with  the 
fire  of  that  fata!  disease.  "  Oh  Michael,  Michael,  your 
words  are  not  fitting  for  me  to  hear,  kind  as  they  are ;  for 
I  am,  in  truth,  a  sinful  creature — full  of  frailties — and 
oppressed  with  grief.  But  let  us  not  sit  longer  here — for 
warm  as  the  summer  days  are,  the  evenings-  are  often  cold, 
and  you  are  not  in  a  condition  to  stand  the  chill  air." 
But  the  youth  rose  not — and  Margaret  continued  sitting 
by.  his  side.  "  Margaret  Lyndsay,  I  once  loved  you — as 
dust  loves  dust — and  no  heaven  could  I  think  of  bat  that 
of  your  breast.  You  saw  me  a  lonely-^sickly — silent 
man — nor  thought  when  I  came  into  your  presence,  or 
when  I  left  it ;  but  I  cared  not ;  I  Knew  1  was  not  to  live 
long,  and  bliss  enough  it  was  for  me  to  hear  you  speak — 
to  see  you  smile  on  others — and  sometimes,  too,  on  noe— 
.  for  you  were  always  gentle  to  me,  and  every  word  you 
ever  spjoke  do  I  remember  now,  and  will  I  remember  till 
the  clay  is  upon  my  lips.  Do  not  weep,  Margaret — for 
hopeless — desperate — and  even  impious  as  my  love  was, 
still  I  was  happy.  Had  it  not  been  for  my  love,  I  should 
have  been  dead  ere  this,  of  very  weariness  of  heart,  worn 
out  by  incessant  pain,  and  a  sickness  that  only  the  con- 
sumptive know." 
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Margaret  knew  well  that  it  was  a  dying  man  who  thus 
spoke  to  her ;  and  she  felt  that  it  would  be  cruel  to  stop 
his  words.  She  therefore  sought  to  inspire  him  with  more 
cheerful  thoughts  about  himself,  and  varying  their  conver-^ 
sation,  to  assure  him  that  many  a  one  as  far  gone  in  con- 
sumption as  he  was,  had  recovered,  and  lived  for  many 
long  years.  "  I  do  not  wish  it — I  am  nearly  prepared  to 
die — many  agitating  fears  have  I  passed  through — doubts 
and  perplexities — and  sore  distress  of  the  baffled  under- 
standing— but  now  I  believe — and  when  my  hour  comes 
I  shall  die  in  Christ."  He  looked  so  faint— so  destitute 
of  all  strength — so  utterly  languid,  that  Margaret  feared 
her  friend  would  die  that  very  hour,  and  an  awful  sympa- 
thy came  over  her  spirit.  **Oh!  Margaret  Lyndsay — my 
beautiful  and  my  beloved — will  you  hear  words  of  comfort 
from  my  lips?  Methinks  I  see  into  the  future — and  that 
happiness  is  yet  in  store  for  you.  Ludovic  Oswald  will 
return — it  is  my  clear  and  deep  conviction  that  he  will — 
and  he  and  you,  as  husband  and  wife,  will  yet  be  happy. 
Oh !  that  I  could  see  you  reunited — and  then  be  released." 
A  sacred  fervour  kindled  his  speech — and  he  kissed  Mar- 
garet's forehead.  **  Thou  art  my  sister — aqd  I  may  yet 
kiss  that  angelical  brow  in  heaven.  I  cannot  get  rid  of 
earthly  ties  yet — I  cannot  be  insensible,  while  I  breathe,  of 
thy  beauty — Oh  1  give  me  one  lock  of  that  soft,  bright, 
auburn  hair,  that  I  may  have  it  with  me  in  my  coffin. 
Will  you  give  it  to  me,  Margaret  1 — it  is  my  firsj  and  last 
request.  Margaret  Lyndsay  gave  it  to  him — and  with 
hands  all  covered  over  with  blue  veins,  and  little  more  than 
bones,  Michael  Grahame  put  the  tress  into  his  bosom,  over 
which,  in  a  few  weeks,  was  to  be  drawn  the  winding-sheet. 
"  Margaret!  that  was  an  earthly  thought — an  earthly  re- 
quest. But  I  am  yet  under  the  dominion  of  the  dust, — 
and  even  this  little  lock  of  hair  will  comfort  me  when  I 
may  be  lying  on  my  death-bed  in  my  poor  mother's  house. 
She  is  a  simple,  uneducated  woman,  and  in  her  solitariness 
will  sorely  miss  me  who  have  long  been  her  only  joy — her 
only  grief.  Need  I  say  that;  when  I  am  gone,  I  hope  you 
will  pay  a  visit  now  and  then  to  the  widow  and  the  child- 
less; and,  as  you  cross  Lamington  Braes,  think  of  your 
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friend  Michael  Grahame.  Here,  Margaret,  is  a  keepsake — 
the  Bible  that  J  have  carried  about  with  me  for  several 
jears.  I  have  written  a  few  words  on  a  blank  page.  If  ever 
you  and  Ludovic  Oswald  are  married,  read  to  your  hnsban 
from  this  Bible."  Margaret  took  the  Bible  from  his  hand, 
^nd  wet  it  with  her  tears ;  but  Mr.  Oswald  was  now  seen 
approaching,  and  she  felt  herself  relieved  from  an  almost 
insupportable  weight  of  mournful  emotions.  Michael 
Grahame,  too,  at  sight  of  his  venerable  friend,  recovered 
his  composure,  and  saluted  him  with  his  customary  gentle 
manner.  Mr.  Oswald  had  not  seen  Michael  for  a  good 
many  weeks,  and  could  with  difficulty  hide  his  feelings 
on  the  great  visible  change. 

They  sat  silent  for  a  while,  till  Michael  Grahame  again 
began  to  speak  on  the  subject  nearest  and  dearest  to  his 
lingering  spirit.  Mr.  Oswald,  under  the  power  of  his 
voice,  sat  enchained  like  a  very  child,  and  heard  every 
word  of  hope  about  his  son  Ludovic  with  a  credulous 
heart.  "  I  know  that  your  son,  with  all  his  sins,  would 
not  destroy  himself  No — no — never — never.  He  is  alive 
;at  this  moment  somewhere, — and,  in  God's  good  time,  will 
return  a  penitent,  and  you  will  all  yet  be  happy.  T  seem 
to  have  a  prophetic  intimation  of  his  return."  Mr.  Oswald 
looked  attentively  on  the  poor  youth,  and  saw  that  he  was 
under  the  influence  of  fever — not  such  a  fever  as  confuses 
and  clouds  the  brain,  but  excites  aU  internal  perceptions 
into  an  extraordinary  degree  of  vividness.  But  still  he 
knew  not  how  to  hush  a  conversation  so  painfully  affecting 
.to  them  all ;  when  footsteps  were  heard  coming  along  the 
gravel-walk,  and  a  man,  in  part  dressed  like  a  soldier, 
«tood  beside  them,  and,  pulling  off  his  hat,  took  a  letter 
out  of  it,  and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Oswald.  **  A  forced  march 
— thirty-three  miles  in  a  hot  summer  day. — Please,  Sir  or 
Madam — to  wet  my  whistle  a  bit  or  so.  I  want  a  couple 
'Of  toes  on  the  right  foot  forwards — frost-bitten  in  that 
•damned  Holland. — Beg  your  pardon,  sir,  for  swearing ; 
but  I  am  as  thirsty  as  the  devil  hi?nself "  The  messenger 
saw  that  he  had  brought  strong  tidings,  and  abruptly  turn- 
iing  about  walked  towards  the  house.  Mr.  Oswald  let 
ithe  letter  drop  out  of  his  hand,  and  Margaret,  suddenly 
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Struck  with  a  dreadful  hope,  seized  it,  and  had  sight 
enough  to  know  the  hand-writing  of  him  so  long  wept 
over,  and  bewailed  as  dead,  or  worse  than  dead.  **  It  is 
from  my  husband — from  my  Ludovic — from  your  son !  " 
— And  with  these  words,  she  lay  down  upon  her  father's 
bosom. 

Michael  Grahame  took  the  letter,  and  asked  if  he  should 
read  it,  and  tell  them  what  it  contained?  He  did  so,  and 
they  now  knew  that  Ludovic,  who  thought  himself  at  the 
point  of  death,  was  lying,  at  Edinburgh,  in  a  hospital. 


CHAPTER   XLVII. 

Mr.  Oswald  and  Margaret  arrived  in  Edinburgh  on 
the  forenoon  of  the  day  after  they  had  received  Ludovic's 
letter ;  and,  first  of  all,  they  went  to  the  house  of  Miss 
Wedderburne.  With  a  joyful  countenance- did  she  wel- 
come them ;  nor,  in  her  earnest  embrace,  was  she  aware 
of  the  sore  agitation  that  shook  and  convulsed  the  frame 
of  her  beloved  friend.  But  few  words  were  necessary  to 
explain  all  that  was  yet  known ;  and  then  they  sat  down  in 
strong  suspense  of  emotion,  one  and  all  of  them  awed  by 
the  hope  and  fear  that  were  soon  to  be  changed  either 
into  bliss  or  misery.  Both  Mr.  Oswald  and  Margaret 
were,  however,  much  cheered  by  the  deep  sympathy  ex- 
pressed by  so  excellent  a  person  in  their  present  trial,  and 
agreed  to  take  the  refreshment,  which,  after  so  troubled 
and  sleepless  a  night,  and  so  long  and  dismal  a  journey, 
was  requisite  both  for  body  and  soul.  Indeed,  they  were 
afraid  to  go  to  the  melancholy  place  where  they  knew  one 
so  dear  was  lying ;  and  Margaret,  although  long  accus- 
tomed to  sorrow,  was  so  overpowered,  that  her  frame  was 
unable  to  support  itself,  and  she  lay  down  on  the  sofa,  al- 
most in  the  bosom  of  her  friend.  **  My  brother  Richard 
is  in  the  house,"  said  Miss  Wedderburne; — "allow  him  to 
go  first  and  enquire  about  the  patient.  To  see  vou  restored 
2l» 
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to  each  other  will  be  indeed  to  him  a  delightful  sight." 
Mjirgaret  was  thinking  too  mournfully  of  Ludovic  to  feel 
almost  any  emotion  at  the  name  of  her  former  lover  ;  but 
still  she  looked  as  if  it  must  not  be  that  he  should  inter- 
est himself  so  in  such  a  crisis.  Miss  Wedderburne  ob- 
served her  delicacy,  even  in  her  utmost  distress,  and  whis- 
pered to  her,  "  Richard  is  quite  happy  now.  He  esteems 
— admires — venerates — loves  you  still ;  but,  thank  God, 
all  his  griefs  are  at  an  end^  and  he  is  in  no  long  time  to 
be  married  to  one  almost  as  worthy  of  him  as  my  own 
Margaret."  These  words  were  a  relief  to  vague  appre- 
hensions passing  through  her  heart ;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
Margaret  sat  up  stronger  and  more  composed ;  and  when 
Richard  Wedderburne  entered  the  room,  received  him  as 
a  friend  who  possessed,  indeed,  her  utmost  regard  and  sis- 
terly affection.  He  heard  the  sad  tale  with  manifest 
agitation,  and  offered  his  services  with  all  the  warmth  of 
his  generous  nature.  But  Mr.  Oswald  and  Margaret  felt 
that  there  must  be  no  witnesses  at  such  a  meeting ;  so  did 
their  friends ;  and  now  they  lefl  the  house,  promising  to 
return  as  soon  as  possible,  whatever  might  be  the  event, 
and  walked  along  the  busy  streets  to  the  Infirmary. 

They  had  both  made  up  their  hearts  for  the  worst,  as 
far  as  human  hearts,  that,  by  their  constitution,  live  on 
the  breath  of  hope,  can  ever  be  made  up  to  the  certain 
-conviction  of  evil  yet  unknown.  The  grey  melancholy 
walls  of  the  building,  that  contained  so  much  sickness, 
sorrow  and  decay,  almost  struck  still  the  beatings  of  their 
fpulse,  when  they  entered  within  the  gates  of  the  court. 
The  silence  of  the  gloom  was  so  death-like,  and  such  a 
: general  sadness  on  the  faces  of  the  few  persons  moving 
^about  from  door  to  door,  as  if  going  from  one  dying  bed 
to  another.  Mr.  Oswald  was  making  some  inquiries,  con- 
fused and  indistinct,  in  the  agitation  of  a  father's  love, 
•when  an  old  matron  said, — **  Follow  me — you  have  been 
.looked  for — you  are  Mr.  Oswald  ?  "  She  conducted  them 
into  a  small  room — almost  a  closet — and  told  them  to  sit 
rdown  for  a  few  minutes.  They  had  not  had  time  to  i^peak 
a  word  of  comfort  to  each  other,  when  the  door  again 
•opened,  and  a  gentleman,  advanced  in  life,  and  with  a 
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countenance  remarkably  mild  and  benignant,  came  in, 
saying  with  a  smile,  "  Mr.  Oswald — your  son  will  recover 
— I  do  not  doubt  it — all  the  worst  symptoms  are  gonel*' 
Margaret  was  still  sitting — and  all  she  did  was  to  bless 
God  for  bis  infinite  mercy,  in  such  a  voice  as  greatly  a^ 
fected  the  humane  physician,  accustomed  as  he  had  been 
for  so  many  years  to  ejaculations  both  of  grateful  thanks- 
giving and  hopeless  agony.  *'  Your  poor  son  has  told  me 
much  of  his  story — he  made  me  his  confessor  last  night 
— and  he  has  been  removed  to  a  room  by  himself,  where 
you  will  find  him  better  I  dare  say,  than  you  expected.*' 
They  followed  their  kind  conductor,  and  gently  opening 
a  door  at  the  end  of  a  long  silent  passage,  he  bade  them 
enter,  and  then  went  away,  saying  he  would  return  in  an 
hour. 

Silently,  as  if  walking  in  their  sleep,  Mr.  Oswald  and 
Margaret  put  down  their  feet  upon  that  floor,  and  they 
saw  lying  upon  a  bed  one  whom  they  could  not  have 
known  to  be  their  beloved  Ludovic.  He  was  supported 
upon  pillows,  so  that  the  figure  seemed  to  be  nearly  sit- 
ting up :  and  the  eyes  were  closed  as  if  it  had  been  in 
death.  He  was  not  aware  of  an  approach  so  noiseless ; 
nor  would  he  have  heard  even  a  heavy  tread,  for  his  soul 
had  been  wearied  and  worn-out  within  him,  by  long  en- 
durance of  pain,  and  especially  by  a  wakeful  night,  in 
which  he  had  lain,  wondering  when  his  father  came  what 
would  be  his  reception  of  so  profligate  a  son.  A  chair 
was  at  the  bedside  near  his  head,  and  on  it  his  father  sat 
down,  while  Margaret,  afraid  to  disturb  the  sleeper,  took 
her  seat  at  his  feet.  There  he  lay,  with  no  blood  in  his 
face — his  cheeks  sunk,  and  his  lips  white,  and  his  arms 
laid  by  his  side  just  like  a  corpse.  But  he  breathed 
hardly,  and  that  was  the  only  symptom  of  life. 

What  a  change  was  here,  from  that  gay  and  gallant 
youth  that,  a  year  ago,  in  spite  of  all  his  wounds,  was 
straight  and  stately,  and  had  walked  with  the  proud  step 
of  one  who  had  been  familiar  with  danger,  and  had  led 
on  brave  spirits  like  himself  in  many  a  desperate  enter- 
prise I  He  was  now  feebler  than  a  child — subdued  by 
misery — utterly  helpless — and  unable,  had  the  place  been 
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on  fire,  to  rise  up  and  escape  from  destruction.  Frost 
and  cold,  and  hunger  and  thirsty  and  weary  marches,  and 
fierce  onsets,  had  once  been  as  nothing  to  Ludovic  Os- 
wald ;  but  now  sap  and  leaves  were  dried  up  and  with- 
ered, and  the  trunk  lying  on  the  ground  decayed  and 
eaten  in  unto  the  very  core.  "  Oh !  my  son — my  son !" 
was  all  his  father  could  articulate;  while  she  who  had 
been  his  bride — his  wife — could  not  look  upon  so  sad  a 
sight,  and  bowed  down  her  head  upon  her  lap,  hiding  her 
face  with  her  hands,  through  which  streamed  in  a  torrent 
of  most  bitter  and  rueful  tears. 

They  sat  thus  long — very  long — and  uttered  not  a 
word.  Yet  they  both  tried  to  comfort  themselves  with 
the  cheering  intimation  of  that  benevolent  physician,  and 
hoped,  in  spite  of  what  they  saw,  that  the  figure  might 
yet  arise,  and  that  the  powers  of  life  were  not  utterly  de- 
cayed. His  father  sat  looking  at  him  with  his  hands 
clasped,  and  his  eyes  frequently  raised  to  heaven.  Then 
would  he  gaze  vacantly  about  the  room,  where  every 
thing  was  clean — orderly — and  comfortable  for  the  sick. 
No  disturbing  sound  reached  the  chamber — no  glaring 
light  found  its  way  through  the  curtains  that  darkened 
the  window.  Skill  and  humanity  watched  over  the  sick 
room ;  but  could  they  exclude  death  ?  Had  his  father 
and  his  wife  been  paying  their  last  visit  to  the  body  for- 
saken by  the  soul,  they  could  not  have  sat  there  in  pro- 
founder  silence,  nor  seemingly  more  remote  from  hope. 
But  there  was  hope,  neverthelejfe,  and  they  both  saw  the 
motion  of  his  breast  stirring  the  white  sheet  with  which 
it  was  so  decently  covered. 

The  sick  man  now  awoke,  and  opened  his  dim  eyes, 
but  they  were  fixed  on  vacancy,  and  saw  nothing.  His 
slumbers  gradually  dispersed ;  and  at  length  he  seemed 
to  behold  the  figure  at  his  feet.  **  My  good  nurse,  will 
you  give  me  that  cup  ?"  And  at  these  words  Margaret 
rose  up,  and  stood  fully  before  his  soul.  He  knew  her 
in  a  moment,  and  as  he  closed  his  eyes,  pronounced  her 
name.  **  Ludovic,  Ludovic,"  said  his  father,  **  1  and 
your  own  Margaret  are  both  here —  you  sent  for  me,  and 
I  have  come  —  nor  would  she  whom  once  I  thought  I  had 
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for  ever  made  your  wife  stay  away  —  Oh !  my  dear  boy, 
let  me  hear  your  voice.  Blessed  be  God  that  I  have  seen 
this  day — and  that  my  first-born  is  yet  alive !" 

There  were  meek  and  tender  erobracings — tears  shed 
that  themselves  knew  not  of — prayers  silent  in  their 
hearts,  and  uttered  in  single  words — sighs  of  love  and 
forgiveness,  and  gratitude — groans  of  penitence,  remorse 
and  despair.  Oh !  father,  I  have  sinned  against  thee, 
and  am  no  longer  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son !  And 
have  you  come,  indeed,  Margaret,  to  the  dying  bed  of 
that  miserable  sinner,  who  brought  you  to  shame  and 
ruin  !" — **  There  was  no  shame,  my  Ludovic,  with  me, 
for  God  never  forsook  me.  But  where — where  have  you 
been  this  long  long  year  ? — and,  alas !  what  cruel  suffer* 
ings  have  brought  you  to  such  a  place  as  this  V* — "  Will 
you  kiss  me,  Margaret— once  only — in  presence  of  our 
father — before  I  am  called  away  to  judgment  ?"  Marga- 
ret knelt  down,  and  leant  over  him — and  kissed  his  brow 
oflen  and  often,  and  called  him  by  every  tender  name 
that  love  could  remember,  names  familiar  to  his  ear  during 
those  few  months  when  she  had  lain  in  delusion  within 
his  selfish  and  deceitful  bosom.  Margaret  doubted  not 
that  he  was  a  dying  man,  and  strove  in  all  the  power  of 
sacred  affection  to  comfort  the  spirit  which  was  about  to 
pass  away  from  earth. 

''  I  am  Weak  and  faint,  and  cannot  speak — but  tell  me, 
I  beseech  you,  how  you  have  been  since  that  day  on  . 
which  I  lefl  you,  in  guilt,  shame  and  despair  V*  Marga* 
ret,  who  was  now  more  composed  than  his  father,  told 
him  that  they  had  both  been  resigned  and  happy — and 
that,  had  they  known  where  he  had  gone,  or  if  he  were 
alive,  that  they  would  have  been  contented  with  their  lot. 
She  also  told  him  of  Hannah  Blantyre's  death,  and  of  the 
welfare  of  his  little  boy,  now  in  the  Manse.  All  was 
strange  —  humiliating  —  miserable  to  this  guilty  man. 
**  Poor  Hannah,  then,  is  dead  1 — But,  Margaret,  she  was 
false  to  me — and  that  may  be  some  alleviation  of  my 
guilt."  "  Ludovic,  your  wife  is  in  her  grave — your  father 
and  I  saw  her  die — and,  whatever  may  have  been  her 
sins,  in  this  I  believe  her  innocent.     But,  Oh  I  Ludovic, 
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what  thoughts  are  these,  that  now  they  should  be  spoken 
of!  I  came  here  to  comfort  and  bring  peace.  I  was 
your  wife  once — but  all  earthly  ties  are  now  as  nothing 
— and  I  devoutly  trust  that  now  you  have  a  new  heart" 
The  dying  man,  for  such  he  seemed  to  be,  strove  to  hide 
his  face,  but  he  could  uot — for  his  feeble  arm  again  fell 
down  motionless  by  his  side.  ''  I  have  been  in  Jamaica 
—and  was  wounded  fighting  in  the  woods  against  the  Ma- 
roons. Sent  home  and  discharged — for  I  was  a  private 
soldier  as  before — I  came  down  to  Edinburgh,. and  found 
myself,  I  do  uot  know  how,  in  the  Infirmary.  I  hope  that  I 
have  repented — but  Oh  !  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  pardoned 
— for  God  does  not  hear  my  prayers!— Pray  for  me,  Mar- 
garet— pray  for  me,  father — and  then  I  may  trust  in  the 
mercy  of  Heaven." 

They  both  knelt  down  by  the  bedside,  and  his  father 
prayed.  Margaret  held  his  emaciated  hand  in  hers,  and 
pressed  it  to  her  lips.  Religion  had  been  for  too  many 
years  estranged  from  the  heart  of  Ludovic  Oswald.  Even 
in  his  happiness  he  had  not  lived  in  obedience  to  her 
laws ;  and  in  his  misery  hers  was  a  frowning  face  upon 
which  he  feared  to  look.  But  disease  had  tamed  his  soul, 
and  opened  it  to  that  voice  whose  warnings  had  so  long 
been  despised.  And  now  it  was  his  own  father  who  was 
praying — and  whom  he  had  ever  loved  with  a  holy  fear. 
His  fellow-creature  had  forgiven  him;  and  that  almost 
encouraged  him  to  hope  that  he  might  receive  forgive- 
ness from  his  Creator. 

But  now  the  hour  was  gone,  and  the  physician  came 
*^into  the  room.  Familiar  as  he  had  been  from  his  youth 
with  the  most  melancholy  shows  of  life  and  death,  his 
countenance  now  wore,  with  all  its  sincere  pity  and  com- 
passion, almost  an  air  of  cheerfulness ;  and  that  expres- 
sion, contrasted  although  it  was  so  strongly  with  that  on 
the  other  faces,  yet  was  not  without  comfort  to  all  their 
hearts.  **  Come,  come,"  said  he,  "  we  must  not  suffer 
my  patient  to  take  too  much  of  this  medicine,  pleasant  as 
it  is.  You  must  leave  him  for  a  few  hours  at  least  to 
himself — or  to  a  very  different  nurse  from  your  daughter. 
Sir;  an  old  fat  woman,  fond  of  tea  and  a  mountain  of 
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buttered  toast,  and  who  will  sleep  as  soundly  and  snore 
as  sonorously  in  that  arm-chair  yonder  as  a  very  trooper." 
So  Mr.  Oswald  took  his  son  almost  cheerfully  by  the 
hand,  and  said,  "  Ludovic,  my  dear  son,  keep  up  your 
heart — our  friend  here  says  you  are  in  the  fair  way  of 
recovery — and  I  do  not  fear  in  a  fortnight  to  take  you 
with  me  to  the  Manse."  Margaret  again  kissed  him  with 
many  tears,  and  whispered  consoling  words  close  to  his 
cheek,  so  that  a  faint  smile  came  across  his  face ;  and, 
when  his  father  and  Margaret  again  looked  towards  him, 
as  they  were  leaving  the  room,  he  seemed  to  them  both^ 
not  nearly  so  death-like  as  an  hour  before,  and  they  left* 
him  with  hopes  of  his  recovery  so  strong  that  they  were 
afraid  to  feel  them  in  their  hearts,  lest  they  might  prove 
all  false  at  last. 


CHAPTER    XLVIII. 

The  punishment  of  guilt  had  fallen  heavy  on  Ludovic 
Oswald,  and  remorse  had  been  his  companion  night  and 
day^  on  ship-board,  in  the  tumult  of  soldiers'  quarters,  and 
on  desperate  service  against  savage  men  in  the  woods. 
His  whole  character  had  been  broken  up,  and  misery 
lived  among  its  ruins.  His  love  for  Margaret  Lyndsay 
had  been  deep  and  true,  and  he  had,  in  order  to  possess 
her,  madly  broken  oaths,  and  subjected  her  whole  future 
life  to  probable  ignominy  and  wretchedness.  Even  when 
she  had  lain  in  her  innocence,  beauty,  and  affection, 
within  his  bosom,  remorse  had  gnawed  at  his  heart,  and 
even  she,  his  lovely  and  loving  bride,  could  not,  with  ber 
soft  bosom,  appease  the  rage  of  that  hungry  fiend.  But, 
on  the  very  hour  that  his  infatuated  crime  had  been 
brought  to  light,  and  ruin  stared  them  all  in  the  face,  he 
had  been  driven  out  from  the  home  he  had  profaned  with 
the  audible  curse  of  God  ringing  in  his  ears,  and  had 
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Striven  to  harden  hinieelf  to  selfdestriiction.  But  his 
nature  recoiled  from  that  hideous  act,  and  he  sa^ed  as  a 
soldier  to  the  West  Indies.  Often  had  he  wished  to  write 
to  his  father,  or  to  Margaret,  hut  8<Hnething  always  tore 
the  pen  out  of  his  hand,  and  he  feared  to  see  their  Tery 
names  written  down,  aft»  hb  horrid  sacrilege.  His  gailt 
had  been  most  unnatural,  and  unexpiable;  and  he  saw 
no  refuge  but  in  shipwreck,  or  death  in  battle. 

Every  misery  that  man  can  endure  of  mind  and  body 
had  been  his;  and  when  at  last  he  had  reached  Edin- 
burgh, that  he  might  know  something  about  his  father  and 
Margaret  before  he  died,  he  had  fallen  down  on  the 
street,  and  after  being  looked  at  by  many  hundreds,  col- 
lecting and  dispersing  again  without  meddling  with  him 
in  his  squallid  swoon,  he  had  been  finally  carried  to  the 
Infirmary.     He  had  lain  for  several  weeks  delirious  or 
insensible.     He  bad  many  wounds — imperfectly  cured — 
and  the  yellow-fever  had  devoured  his  strength,  that  had 
once  been  able  to  cope,  hand  to  hand,  with  the  fiercest 
enemy.     On  recovering  his  reason,  he  tried  in  vain  to 
hear  something,  however  slight,  of  his  friends  at  Caster- 
ton  ;  and  at  last,  thinking  that  he  had  but  few  days  to 
live,  he  scrawled  a  short  letter,  and  got  a  person  almost 
as  poor  as  himself  to  carry  it  to  his  father.     That  mes- 
senger knew  Ludovic  Oswald  by  another  name,  and  so 
did  the  medical  attendants.     He  laj  in  the  common  fever 
ward— 'but  that  was  a  comfortable  and  quiet  pLnee  com- 
pared with  many  others  in  which  he  had  been,  and  he 
was  almost  reconciled  to  die  as  an  unknown  pauper. 
One  of  the  physicians,  however,  had  firequeotly  spok^ 
to  him   in  af  way  that  showed  he  suspected  Lndovic 
to  be  the  son  of  a  gentleman,  and,  on  the  evening  after 
he  had  despatched  die  letter  to  his  &tber,the  uidbrtnnate 
man  whispered  to  him  what  had  been  his  birth  uid  pa- 
rentages—and what  visit  he  hoped.    In  consequence  of 
this,  he  had  been  removed  into  the  room  where  that  ia- 
terview  had  taken  place. 

Every  thing  that  skill  and  humanity  could  do  had  been 
done  to  Ludovic  in  that  hospital ;  but  how  could  his  fa- 
ther, or  Margaret,  or  their  friends,  bemr  the  thoughts  of 
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bis  fying  another  niglit  within  its  walls  T  The  weather 
was  mild-^warm — and  almost  without  a  breath  of  air ;  so 
in  the  evening  the  patient  was  laid  in  a  litter,  and  carried, 
without  disturbance  or  pain,  to  the  house  of  Miss  Wed- 
derburne.  There  he  was  laid  down  on  a  bed  of  down, 
and  in  a  room  as  silent  as  if  he  had  been  at  Nether-Place. 
There  his  father  and  Margaret  could  watch  by  his  bed- 
side every  hour,  with  nothing  to  impede,  and  every  thing 
to  forward  the  ministration  of  devoted  affection.  Every 
foot  in  the  house  touched  the  floors  lightly  as  a  leaf — not 
a  belt  was  rung — and  doors  opened  and  shut  unheard. 
A  heavenly  calm  fell  upon  Ludovic's  soul,  a  calm  broken 
only  by  the  roices  of  his  father  or  liis  Margaret,  more 
deeply  charged  with  tones  of  love  than  if  he  had  never 
sinned,  and  been  thus  miserably  brojight  low  by  guilt  t 
No  doubt  Margaret's  face  and  frame  both  seemed  chang- 
ed to  his  eyes ;  but  well  did  he  know  that  his  own  wick- 
edness had  made  that  sweet  bosom  pine  away,  and  had 
even  mixed  the  auburn  of  her  hair  with  some  threads  of 
untimely  grey.  But  although  there  were  many  symptoms 
of  sorrow  and  suflfering  about  his  Margaret,  there  was 
not  one  of  anger  or  un forgiveness  ;  her  looks,  motions, 
smiles,  tears,  and  words  were  all  loving  as  loving  might 
be,  and  told  the  dying  man  that  her  whole  soul  would  go 
with  him  into  his  grave.  Often  did  he  fear  to  look  tow- 
ards his  father's  face — but  his  dim  eyes  turned  of  their 
own  accord  to  Margaret — for  there  was  no  8tern->-'»o 
austere — no  upbraiding  expression  on  her  countenance-— 
m^thing  but  a  pale,  gentle  smile  that  quieted  even  his  ap» 
prehensions  or  a  world  to  come. 

On  that  night — after  Ludovic  had  fallen  a^eep— his 
fblher  and  Margaret  sat  in  the  drawing-room  almost  cheer- 
Ailly  with  Richard  Wedderburne  and  his  three  sislers. 
The  elegance  of  their  whole  demeanor  was  now  made 
more  delightful  by  the  overflowing  of  compassion,  pity, 
and  love.  To  Margaret  they  behaved  as  they  had  always 
done,  for  she  was  one  of  themselves ;  but  the  delicacy  of 
their  attentions  to  Mr.  Oswald  affected,  and  at  the  same 
time  elevated  her  heart  more  than  all  their  tenderness  to. 
herself;  and  in  that  compassionate  respect  to  the  white. 
22 
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head  of  the  aged,  Richard  Wedderborae  was  now  con- 
apicuoufl.  With  what  pore — profound — and  tender  grat- 
itude did  Margaret  how  look  upon  him  who  bad  once 
been  her  lover  1  And  with  what  a  calm  and  undisturbed 
eye  did  he  regard  her,  now  that  time  and  reason  had  freed 
him  from  vain  and  misplaced  passion,  and  left  him  at  lib- 
erty to  admire  and  love  still— the  beautiful  being  who 
had  so  innocently  distracted  years  of  his  life  !  The  whole 
conversation,  slightly  varying  in  its  mood,  under  the  calm 
fkictuation  of  common  feelings,  slill  bore  upon  one  happy 
yet  melancholy  subject ;  despondency  and  fear,  as  often 
as  they  rose,  sank  away  beneath  so  many  encouraging 
smiles  and  voices,  and  when  Margaret  retired  to  her  bed- 
room, it  was  with  a  strong  spirit  of  hope  that  entered 
into  her  prayers. 

It  was  the  same  room  in  which  she  had  slept  duriog 
the  roost  undisturbed  part  of  her  life,  when  snatched  from 
poverty  and  obscure  distress,  she  had  been  admitted  into 
the  very  bosom  of  the  most  enlightened  happiness,  and 
made  one  of  a  family  distinguished,  in  the  possession  of 
all  temporal  advantsges,  by  every  Christian  virtue.  She 
felt  now  ^aclosed  by  all  peaceful  thoughts ;  and  along 
with  softened  remembrances  of  the  past,  came  brighter 
hopes  of  the  future.  Within  the  walls  of  this  one  house 
were  almost  all  she  dearly  loved,  and  they  were  all  lying 
hi  silence  and  sleep.  She  looked  from  her  window  into 
tlie  dear  night,  and  those  beautiful  meadows,  where  she 
had  so  often  walked  in  joy  with  Frances  and  Harriet, 
were  all  reposing  in  the  moonlight.  Over  the  tops  of  the 
groves  her  heart  sailed  onwards  to  sweet  Braehead,  and 
saw  a  confused  vision  of  that  her  early  habitation.  The 
dead  were  there  alive,  and  voices  Heard  that  had  for  years 
been  silent  ib  the  dust.  Like  the  songs  of  an  angel 
swelling  in  the  starry  heavens,  were  now  the  remembered 
tones  of  blind  Esther's  voice,  hymning  beside  her  moth- 
er's knees.  And  love,  which  as  well  as  fear,  peoples  the 
night  with  phantoms,  brought  the  image  of  that  another 
close  to  her  side,  till  she  almost  started  to  behold  the 
visible  presence  of  one  who  could  now  be  embraced  but 
in  a  dream.     These  were  Margaret's  waking  thoughts 
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before  she  lay  down  on  the  once  accustomed  bed ;  and 
they  brightened  into  still  more  overwhelming  bliss  in  the 
mysterious,  incomprehensible,  and  incommunicable  world 
of  sleep. 

Day  after  day  Ludovic's  appearance  was  less  ghastly 
and  deathlike — and  no  one  now  but  himself  had  any 
doubts  of  his  recovery.  The  same  physician  who  had 
been  so  kind  to  him  in  the  Infirmary  attended  him  still, 
and  assured  Mr.  Oswald  that  his  son  might  live  many 
years,  although  he  never  could  again  enjoy  strong  health. 
But  that  assurance  was  enough  to  satisfy  his  father's 
heart,  and  to  fill  it  with  gratitude.  Escaped  at  last  from 
all  the  troubles  of  the  world,  his  repentant  son  would  be- 
come fitter  for  heaven,  in  the  thoughtful  progress  of  years, 
which  he  knew  could  not  be  very  many ;  Nether-Place 
would  yet  be  the  abode  of  peace  and  tranquillity ;  sfnd 
his  own  Manse  be  as  happy  as  ever,  when  Ludovic  and 
Margaret  were  again  husband  and  wife.  Such  were  the 
thoughts  that  occupied  the  old  man's  reviving  heart ;  but 
he  did  not  hint  them  to  his  son,  for  as  yet  Ludovic  had 
no  hope  of  4ife,  and  preparation  for  death  makes  the  days 
of  them  worth  more  who  have  unexpectedly  received  first 
reprieve  and  then  a  pardon. 

His  father  and  Margaret  were  sitting  one  evening  as 
usual  in  his  room,  and  comforting  him  in  his  despon- 
dency. **  I  do  not  wish  to  live — for  after  guilt  like  mine, 
it  is  impossible  that  even  my  father  can  forgive  me,  or 
love  his  son  as  before.  Neither,  Margaret,  can  you— - 
Oh  I  never,  never — love  one  who  so  inhumanly  destroyed 
your  peace.  You  pity  me— «•!  see  that — for  I  am  one- of 
the  wretched — but  bow  can  you  ever  love  me  any  more  ? 
and  without  you,  what  would  be  this  life?  I  hope  that  I 
shall  die."  Mr.  Oswald  knew  not  all  that  might  have 
passed  through  Margaret's  thoughts  in  her  widowhood. 
Such  guilt  as  that  of  his  son  had  struck  at  the  holiest  a& 
fections  of  her  nature,  and  reduced  her  at  once  to  an  al- 
most hopeless  prosti^ation.  Had  no  anger — no  indigna- 
tion— no  bitter  and  rankling  sense  of  unspeakable  injury 
penetrated  her  heart  along  with  all  its  sufferings,  and 
hardened  it  against  her  betrayer  ?     Would  she  give  her 
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soul  once  more  to  that  guilty  and  miserable  man  ?  Would 
she  again  leave  the  calm  of  resignation,  and  of  a  life  di- 
vorced from  agitating  emotions,  and  become  the  wife  of 
him  in  whose  bosom  she  had  found  deceit  even  during 
that  bridal  happiness,  which,  with  all  human  creatures, 
is  held  sacred  and  uncontaminated  ?  But  all  such  feara 
in  a  father's  spirit  were  now  to  be  done  away,  for  Marga- 
ret knelt  down  by  the  bedside  and  said,  '*  My  beloved 
Lttdovic  ! — my  life  was  suddenly  and  terribly  darkened 
for  yoor  sake — but  never  did  my  love  sink  in  all  my 
struggles — in  all  my  agonies.  You  think  that  you  are 
on  your  death-bed,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  so,  for  we  are 
all  blind,  and  the  decrees  of  God  are  unsearchable  But 
here  am  I — willing  to  be  your  wife  once  more,  even  if  it 
be  but  for  a  few  melancholy  day&— >bere  am  I,  with  a 
hdkrt  fuller  qf  love  than  it  was  even  on  that  day  when 
yoor  father  pronounced  his  benediction  over  us !  If  you 
are  to  die,  let  your  last  breath  he  drawn  on  the  bosom  of 
me  your  wife — and  let  my  days  aflerwards,  which  then 
ivill  not  be  long,  be  passed  as  your  widow — so  that  our 
names  may  be  on  one  tombstone,  and  our  hcMiiea  be  in- 
terred  side  by  side  in  hopes  of  a  joyful  resurrection  !  " 

The  pale  and  emaciated  figure  seemed  animated  with 
a  stronger  principle  of  hope ;  and  tears,  the  first  he  had 
been  able  to  weep,  for  anguish  had  dried  them  up,  trickled 
down  his  cheeks.  '  ''  Oh  I  Margaret,  Margaret,  was 
there  ever  love  like  unto  this ! — Father,  you  have  heard 
her  wordsk  Once  did  I,  your  miserable  sou,  sufier  you 
to  bestow  on  us  a  fatal  benediction.  I  am  still  a  sinner 
— nor  is  true  penitence  in  my  soul, — remorse  alone  tears 
it  to  pieces. — But  as  I  am  now  on  the  brink  of  the  grave, 
will  you,  father,  reunite  us  on  earth,  that  we  may,  by  the 
mercy  of  God  and  his  Son,  meet  in  Heaven  ? "  Mr. 
Oswald  was  happy  to  hear  such  humble  words,  and  he 
icnew  that  truth  was  then  speaking  within  the  supposed 
shadow  of  death.  **  Yes,  my  son,  I  will  make  Margaret 
Lyndsay  your  wife  on  earth  ;  and  if  you  obey  her  pure 
and  holy  heart,  you  need  not  despair  of  seeing  her  in 
Heaven,  where  there  is  neither  marrying  nor  giving  in 
marriage — but  to  which  mortal  beings  like  us  are  led  by 
the  sanctity  of  earthly  affections." 
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CHAPTER    XLIX. 

Mr.  Oswald  did  not  return  to  his  Manse  till  Marga- 
ret was  his  son's  wife.  They  were  sad  but  holy  nuptials. 
Yet  a  tinge  of  joy  irradiated  the  mournful  ceremonial. 
Miss  Wedderburne,  Harriet,  and  Frances,  laid  aside  their 
weeds  for  that  one  day,  and  put  on  white  marriage  gar- 
ments. Lucy,  of  course,  was  not  away ;  and  Michael 
Grahame  himself  would  have  come,  if  he  could — but  his 
last  weakness  now  kept  him  to  his  bed.  He  sent  them 
his  joyful  blessing.  Margaret,  pale,  thin,  and  weeping, 
stood  by  the  bed  of  her  husband,  and  held  his  hand, 
while  his  grey-haired  father,  with  an  unfaltering  voice, 
once  more  joined  their  lives  before  Heaven.  She  stood 
there  in  the  fulness  of  religious  joy,  for  the  soul  of  one 
who  deemed  himself  on  the  verge  of  death  was  now  given 
into  her  care  to  prepare  it  by  love  for  earth  or  Heaven, 
for  time  or  for  eternity.  Now  she  was  Ludovic's  wife 
iigain— and  all  her  nature  expanded  in  hope,  that  God 
would  spare  her  husband,  and  allow  him  some  few  years 
to  prepare  himself  for  that  change  so  awful  to  all  that  are 
born. 

Margaret  had  promised  to  visit  Miss  Wedderburne  be- 
fore the  end  of  autumn,  and  thus  affectingly  and  solemnfy 
had  her  promise  been  fulfilled.  Mr.  Oswald  and  Lucy 
returned  to  the  Manse ;  but  Ludovic  was  yet  too  ill  to 
be  removed.  His  wifo  watched  him  night  and  day.  A 
couch  was  placed  by  his  sick-bed,  in  which  she  slept,  cr 
lay  awake,  alive  to  every  sigh  of  pain  or  feverish  anxiety. 
Happier  far  was  she  than  any  other  bride  in  the  whole 
world ;  and  the  same  ring  was  now  worn  that  she  had 
kept,  after  her  marriage  had  been  so  miserably  dissolved  ; 
the  same  locket  was  near  her  heart,  containing  Ludovic's 
hair,  which  he  had  given  her  when  first  he  wooed  her  in 
her  virgin  beauty.  With  an  angel  thus  dwelling  for  ever 
before  his  eye?,  no  wonder  that  he  once  more  desired  life; 
while  his  wife's  virtue  and  piety,  even  in  this  life,  had  now- 
met  their  best  and  dearest  reward. 
22* 
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Mrs.  Oswald,  for  so  Richard,  Harriet,  and  Frances, 
now  called  her,  although  Miss  Wedderburne  used  still 
that  of  *'  Margaret  Lyndsay,"  had  several  visits  to  pay 
before  she  and  her  husband  returned  to  Nether-Place. 
She  walked  down  the  lane,  and  looked,  not  without  tears, 
into  the  window  of  the  small  room  in  which  she  had 
once  been  so  happy  ;  in  which  her  mother,  Esther,  and 
poor  Marion  had  died.  She  went  into  several  houses,  to 
see  old  friends.  Some  of  these  friends  were  dead — some 
gone  elsewhere — but  others  she  found,  and  none  that 
were  not  happy  to  take  hold  of  her  hand.  Some  vague 
rumors  of  her  strange  misfortunes  had  reached  this  ob- 
scure by-place.  But  she  told  them  that  she  was  hv^pj, 
and  that  her  husband  was  recovering  his  health ;  and  they 
asked,  no  further  questions.  The  portion  of  her  life  that 
had  been  past  here  could  never  be  cut  off  from  her  being, 
-and  all  its  tenderest  remembrances  rose  before  her  like 
realities.     God  had  not  forsaken  the  orphan. 

Braehead  had  been  in  her  dreams  many  thousand  times, 
both  during  her  period  of  perfect  bliss—- of  utter  misery — 
and  of  imperfect  or  complete  resignation.  But  never  had 
it  appeared  more  beautiful,  in  the  dreams  either  of  bright 
or  dim  imagination,  than  it  now  was,  when  again  shown 
to  her*  eyes  just  as  it  existed,  with  no  changes  but  those 
of  time  working  silently  in  the  seasons  of  years,  or  brought 
over  it  by  the  hands  of  men  obeying  the  altered  circum- 
«tances  of  their  condition.  Margaret  had  walked  there 
alone — without  even  her  friend,  Miss  Wedderburne — and 
she  had  enjoyed  the  delight  of  reperusing  all  its  charao- 
4ers  the  same  as  they  were  before — or  at  least  perplexing 
her  with  no  violent  erasures.  She  knew  the  bushes 
where  the  linnet  had  fed  its  young  ;  the  broom  of  which 
she  had  formed  garlands  for  herself  and  her  sisters;  the 
little  dells  where  they  sat  or  played;  the  wood  into  whose 
gloom  they  had  feared  to  go  far  with  their  infant  or  girl- 
ish steps.  Nor  was  the  human  life  that  breathed  there  in 
any  respect  painfully  changed.  In  the  quiet  ongoings  of 
that  little  world,  there  had  no  doubt  been  stoppage  and 
decay;  but  most  of  the  hearths  burned  as  before;  and 
I  the  memory  of^her  own  family  was  not  extinct.     Honest 
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ioha  Walker,  his  wife  and  children,  were  stiU  in  their 
comfortable  hut ;  and  **  Lord  biess  me— Margaret  Lyii<i» 
say  '' — was  a  heartfelt  salutation  that  came  sweetly  upon 
her  ear.  Mrs.  Walker  sat  a  chair  for  her  with  a  smiling 
face ;  and  when  stie  brought  out  a  homely  refreshment, 
the  bread  was  in  a  basket  which  blind  Esther  had  made. 
Jessie  Walker  was  how  a  pretty  lassie  of  fifteen ;  and 
glad  and  proud,  too,  were  her  parents  to  agree  that  she 
should  go  with  Mrs.  Oswald  to  Nether-Place,  as  her 
friend  and  servant.  A  gentle  mirth  was  o?er  their  te^- 
dr inking,  not  disturbed  by  the  recollections  of  the  honest 
and  kind-hearted  master  of  the  house,  who  had  taken 
Margaret  and  her  mother  in  his  cart  to  Glasgow,  when 
Walter  Lyndsay  was  lying  on  his  death-bed. 

Margaret  returned  from  Braehead  with  a  heart  strength- 
ened by  the  remembrance  of  her  early  days,  and  carried 
with  her  into  the  mansion  of-  Miss  Wedderburne  the 
sweet  charities  of  humanity,  which  with  her  had  been  so 
long  cherished  and  warmed  by  the  fire-side  of  a  lowly  cot- 
tage. 


CHAPTER   L. 

Once  more  Nether-Place  was  inhabited  by  Lndoric 
Oswald  and  his  wife.  They  arrived  there  quietly,  and 
in  the  dusk  of  evening,  and  were  welcomed  home  by  their 
happy  and  devoted  old  domestic.  But,  in  one  single  day, 
the  news  of  their  return  spread  over  all  the  parish,  and 
every  heart  was  stirred  with  strong  delight  on  such  a 
restoration.  It  was  almost  like  a  rising  from  the  dead ; 
and  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  Ludovic's  re-ap- 
pearance lost  nothing  in  wonder  from  the  awakened  im* 
aginations  of  his  simple  neighbors.  The  very  remem- 
brance even  of  his  transgressions  was  swallowed  up  in 
the  joy  of  knowing  that  he  was  alive,  and  to  remain 
among  them  all  the  rest  of  his  days ;  and  although  his 
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friends  were  deterred  by  raanj  thoaghtfiii  feelings  from 
crowding  in  upon  him  at  Nether-Place,  yet  the  Manse 
was  visited  every  hoar  of  the  day  for  several  weeks,  by 
young  and  old,  congratulating  their  beloved  and  respected 
pastor.  He  did  not  shut  himself  up  from  their  homely 
sympathies ;  but  returned  their  visits  at  their  own  houses, 
and  was  seen  walking  about  with  Lucy  every  even- 
ing, with  an  expressson  of  countenance  that  had  been 
long  unknown,  and  like  the  Mr.  Oswald  of  former  times, 
glad,  oheerful,  and  communicative,  and  ready  to  receive 
and  give  salutations  to  every  one  he  met  on  foot-path  or 
high-way.  Hilarity  and  joyousness  were  observable  every 
where,  and  Casterton  did  not  seem  to  hold  within  its 
bounds  one  person  desponding  or  disconsolate. 

A. new  life  began  at  Nether-Place.  Ludovic  Oswald — 
the  brave  bold  soldier — was  an  invalid — and  was  seen 
sometimes  alone,  but  generally  with  his  wife,  walking 
slowly,  and  with  feeble  steps,  over  his  fields,  or  towards 
the  Manse.  He  was  greatly  broken  down,  and  his  wounds, 
never  perhaps  to  be  healed,  made  him  look,  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-six,  almost  like  a  veteran  of  fifly.  Marga- 
ret, too,  had  lost  the  elasticity  of  her  steps,  and  the  beau- 
tiful airy  being  moved  now  with  matronly  gait,  and  wore 
an  expression  of  resigned  melancholy  that  touched  even 
the  rudest  mind.  But  every  one  who  saw  her  felt  assured 
that  she  was  happy — happier  than  ever ;  and  her  smiles, 
when  she  accosted  her  kind  neighbors,  evidently  came 
from  a  heart  that  calmly  and  deeply  enjoyed  the  lot  as- 
signed her  by  Heaven.  She  did  not  forget  one  of  her 
acquaintances,  rich  or  poor ;  her  charities  flowed  on  si- 
lently as  before ;  and  neither  her  past  misery,  nor  her 
present  happiness,  had  extinguished  one  thought  formerly 
awakened  by  the  griefs  or  joys  of  her  fellow-creatures. 

The  beautiful  Farm  of  Nether-Place  was  now  in  the 
hands  of  its  proprietor.  In  youth  he  had  known  rural 
affairs,  and  now,  in  overlooking  the  peaceful  labors  of 
the  field,  and  in  planning  improvements  over  his  small 
e&tate,  that  mind  found  rest  that  had  so  long  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  sins,  and  sorrows,  and  sufferings  of  an  agi- 
tated world.     The  pure  air  inspired  fresh  health,  and 
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made  the  current  of  his  blood  fiow  lightly  on.  Month 
after  month  his  appearance  became  more  like  long  life ; 
and  on  each  successive  Sabbath,  he  received  the  congrat- 
ulations of  his  friends,  who  spoke  not  to  deceive  him,  but 
to  express  their  own  satisfaction  in  his  increased  alacrity 
and  vigor.  The  color  returned  faintly  to  Margaret's 
cheeks ;  and  one  and  all  declared  that  she  was  more 
beautiful  than  ever,  for  there  was  something  in  her  faded 
face  when  it  smiled,  that  was  felt  to  be  suitable  to  her 
whole  character  and  lot,  and  clothed  it  even  to  unthink- 
ing  hearts  with  a  peculiar  and  appropriate  loveliness. 

Thus  month  after  month — year  after  year — went  on, 
and  it  was  almost  forgotten  in  the  parish  that  young  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Oswald  had  ever  been  unhappy.  There  is 
something  in  affliction,  especially  if  combined  with  sin  or 
error,  that  the  mind  wishes  not  to  remember,  or  to  hear 
recalled.  And  here  the  presence  of  happiness  and  of 
goodness  obliterated  all  such  recollections,  and  allowed 
no  thoughts  to  enter  within  the  avenue  of  Nether-Place 
but  those  of  kindness  and  respect.  Ludovic  had  outlived 
all  his  frailties — they  were  like  the  withered  leaves  of  a 
past  season,  and  now  the  branches  were  again  green,  and 
every  good  affection  grew  beneath  their  shelter.  The^ 
past  was  an  almost  forgotten  dream — the  present  was  a 
vivid  reality. 

But  within  the  house  of  Nether-Place  there  was  a  hap- 
piness of  which  those  without  could  know  littJe  or  noth- 
ing. For  that  which  others  forgot,  Ludovic  and  Marga- 
ret well  remembered ;  and  the  growth  of  years  could  not 
fill  up  the  furrows  which  suffering  had  ploughed  into 
their  lives.  He  could  not,  wished  not,  to  forget  that  he 
had  been  a  man  of  many  sins;  and  he  held  the  un- 
certain tenure  of  his  life  from  God  with  a  sacred  fear 
He  did  not  deliver  himself  up  to  a  wild  enthusiasm — he 
did  not  fling  himself  helplessly  upon  Divine  mercy^ 
without  humbly  striving  to  feel  and  act  as  religion  re- 
quired—  he  did  not  trust  in  the  promise  held  forth 
to  sinners,  without  knowing  that  better  thoughts  had 
gained  an  ascendancy  over  those  that  had  so  long  been 
too  familiar — he  did  not  vainly  conceive  that  all  alliance 
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had  been  broken  off  between  himself  of  other  years, 
and  himself  of  the  present  season— he  still  knew  that 
hauntings  from  the  past  were  with  him  still,  to  tempt  and 
try — and  he  hambly  suspected  even  his  penitence,  lest  it 
might  be  only  remorse  for  guilt,  or  regret  of  pleasure. 
But  deeply  convinced  that  his  frailties  clung  to  nim  still, 
and  that  the  seeds  of  sin  were  smothered,  not  utterly 
crushed,  in  his  nature,  he  made  small  pretences  before 
man  to  superior  piety,  and  so  much  the  more  humbly  did 
he  prostrate  himself  before  God. 

There  was,  therefore,  no  loud  merriment  or  boisterous 
mirth,  even  on  the  most  joyful  occasions  at  Nether-Place; 
one  settled  spirit  prevailed  there,  which  nothing  but  utter 
oblivion  of  the  past  could  destroy ;  but  that  spirit  was  not 
incompatible  with  profound  happiness.  In  process  of 
years,  a  new  bliss  sprung  up  in  their  lives.  For  a  son 
and  a  daughter  were  born,  and  God  preserved  them  both 
unharmed  in  smiling  infancy.  She  who  had  been  so  du- 
tiful a  daughter — so  affectionate  a  sister-r-and  so  loving  a 
wife,  what  a  heaven  was  it  to  her  to  be  a  mother !  Her 
own  little  Walter  and  Alice,  one  in  her  arms,  and  the 
other  playing  at  her  feet,  repaid  her  over  and  over  again, 
every  single  day,  for  all  the  miseries  she  had  ever  suf- 
fered. All  other  kinds  of  affection  may  become  too  ex- 
cessive; but  that  of  a  mother  for  her  innocent  children, 
nature  consecrates,  even  although  it  should  overflow  the 
whole  entire  soul.  Margaret  had  often  upbraided  herself 
with  not  loving  better  little  Ludovic — the  son  of  Hannah 
Bl  an  tyre — who  lived  with  his  grandfather,  and  cheered 
the  old  man  with  the  light  of  a  fresh  dawning  affection. 
But  too  many  sad  emotions  had  hitherto  been  gathered 
round  his  harmless  head.  Now  she  comprehended  him 
too  in  the  expansion  of  her  maternal  bosom ;  and  never 
was  she  so  satisfied  of  the  perfect  restoration  of  her  hus- 
band's character,  as  when  she  saw  him  absorbed  in  his 
childreqi's  smiles,  and  fondling  them  upon  his  knees. 
Their  innocence  appealed  to  all  his  best  renovated  feel- 
ing? ;  and  he  who  had  been  once  so  much  the  slave  of 
selfish  passions,  and  their  easy  prey,  now  lived  in  the 
perfect  peace  of  those  affections  which  carry  a  man  out 
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of  himseir,  and  attach  him  by  mysterious  links  finely 
spun,  but  strong  as  adamant,  to  the  beauty  of  innocence. 

Sailors  ck>  not  live  always  upon  the  seas.  And  now 
Laurence  Lyudsay  came  to  Nether-Place  a  Lieutenant  in 
the  Royal  Navy.  He  and  sweet  Lucy  Oswald  had  not 
forgotten  each  other,  although  no  promise  had  been  made, 
nor  even  love  avowed.  But  they  had  been  true  to  each 
other,  without  any  such  declaration  ;  and  on  the  day  that 
Margaret's  boy  completed  his  fifth  year,  they  were  mar- 
ried. The  sailor  had  a  comfortable  independence ;  and 
although  he  did  not  think  of  quitting  his  profession,  he 
thought  naturally,  and  not  unwisely,  that  the  future  might 
take  care  of  itself,  and  that  he  and  Lucy,*  in  the  small 
cottage  of  Mill-Nook,  might  be  happy  for  a  few  months, 
without  remembering  the  sound  of  thcaea. 

The  happiness  which  Margaret  now  enjoyed  with  her 
husband  was  not,  they  both  knew,  to  last  forever,  nor 
even  for  many  years.  His  health  never  had  been,  never 
could  be,  restored.  He  himself  had  many  intimations  in- 
communicable to  others  of  approaching  dissolution ;  and 
he  took  his  departure  from  this  world  so  quietly,  and  with 
so  little  pain,  that  Margaret,  who  was  sitting  by  his  bed, 
and  not  immediately  fearing  the  event,  knew  not  the  min- 
ute when  he  breathed  his  last.  She  had  been  reading  to 
him  from  the  Bible  which  had  been  given  to  her  by  Mi- 
chael Grahame  ;  and,  pausing  to  speak  about  a  passage, 
she  looked  towards  hipif  and  saw  that  his  spirit  had  gone, 
as  she  humbly  trusted,  to  Heaven.  His  father  had  been 
for  some  time  prepared  to  expect  his  death ;  and  the  old 
man  was  perfectly  resigned  to  lose  his  son.  It  was  over 
his  sins  and  his  frailties  that  be  had  wept  most  bitterly  in 
other  years  ;  but  his  son  had  become  a  new  man  ;  and, 
as  he  died  in  the  faith,  his  old  father,  without  great  an- 
guish, stood  by  the  grave  and  saw  his  Ludovic  buried. 
Over  a  braver  man  the  volleying  musketry  had  never 
sounded  a  requiem ;  but  the  death  he  had  often  sought 
on  the  field  of  battle  had  come  at  last  like  a  shadow  over 
him  on  a  peaceful  bed,  and  Ludovic  Oswald  was  interred, 
afler  all  his  wanderings,  in  the  burial-ground  of  his  na- 
tive pai:ish. 

Happiness  did  not  forsake  Margaret,  ttov  that  she  was 
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a  widow.  The  lime  ohce  was,  that  she  would  have  wept 
in  inconsolable  anguish  over  the  grate  of  her  Ludovic. 
But  time  and  change  liad  fitted  him  for  Heaven,  while 
gradual  and  unpainful  decay  had  loosened  the  bands  of 
this  mortal  life.  Therefore  she  lived  on,  undisturbed, 
calm,  even  glad,  with  her  beautiful  dliildren.  She  did 
not  load  herself  with  widow's  weeds ;  but  all 'her  life  wore 
simple  and  unostentatious  mourning,  which  showed,  that 
with  the  hope  of  meeting  her  husband  in  Heaven  was 
united  the  memory  of  the  years  passed  with  him  on  earth. 
Her  daughter  Alice  was  now  a  sweet,  gentle,  thoughtful 
girl  of  twelve  years-— reminding  Margaret,  by  her  placid 
face,  meek  eyes,  and  composed  manner,  of  her  own  sainted 
mother.  Walter,  two  years  older,  was  all  that  her  heart 
could  wish.  Sedate,  studious,  and  fond  of  home,  he  ex- 
cited no  fears  in  her  bosom  lest  he  should  ever  leave  her 
far,  or  seek  his  fortune  in  foreign  countries.  The  gentle 
boy  sought  the  society  of  his  grandfather,  and  thought  no 
life  like  that  of  a  clergyman.  Mr.  Oswald  scarcely  showed 
greater  symptoms  of  old  age  than  he  had  done  many  years 
ago,  and  educated  Walter  entirely  himself  for  College. 
''Little  Ludovic,"  as  he  had  always  been  called,  had 
turned  out  a  fine,  spirited,  adventurous  lad,  and  by  the 
kind  offices  of  Mr.  Wedderburne,  was  sent  out  a  cadet  to 
India — full  of  hope  and  joy.  Miss  Wedderburne  and  her 
sisters,  who  now  bore  other  names,  in  their  own  happi- 
ness, gave  every  delightful  proof  of  an  unfading  friend- 
ship. All  was  peace — at  the  Manse-*the  Mill-Nook — 
and  Nether-Place;  and  Margaret,  who  had  so  piously  ful- 
filled her  duties  to  her  parents,  became  in  turn  the  object 
of  tenderest  affection  to  her  children.  Their  virtue  and 
piety  was  her  reward  from  the  God  who  had  proved  her 
in  affliction,  and  who  now  shed  the  light  of  his  holiest 
comfort  on  her  head,  which,  though  not  old,  was  yet  wax- 
ing grey,  and  seemed,  in  its  serene  and  solemn  beauty, 
not  to  be  destined  for  a  long  life  here,  but  an  eternity  of 
bliss  hereafler.  ?  *a-m  .  ^  y  .<«,#( 

V 

When  9oon  or  late  they  reach  that  coast, 

0*er  lifers  rough  ocean  driven. 
May  they  rejoice,  no  wanderer  lost, 
<    A  laoMy  m  He«v*«. 
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